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PREFACE 


The Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency was originally compiled 
between 1874 and 1884 and this revised edition of it has been 
prepared under the orders of the Government of Bombay. The work 
was entrusted to the Bombay District Gazetteers ( Revision ) Editorial 
Board which was specially created for that purpose in 1949. The 
following members constituted the Board during the period of die 
compilation of the Poona District Gazetteer 

Ghief Secretary to Government : Chairman. 

Professor C. N. Vakil, Director, School of Economics and 
Sociology, University of Bombay. 

Dr. G. S. Ghurye, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Sociology, University of Bombay. 

Dr S. M Katre, Director, Deccan College Post-Graduate and 
Research Insfatute, Poona. 

Dr. S. C. Nandimath, Principal, Basaveshvar College, Ba^ralkot. 

Director of Archives, Bombay. ^ 

Executive Editor and Secretary. 


Shri M. p. Bhat, I.C.S., Chief Secretary to Government was 
SXublicSoTor^ Chairman 'tiU 


M. Joshi, Director of Archives 
the period. ’ 


was a 


member throughout 


SeS^tar^'in Editor and 

hy ProrM. R. Palais in September 

volume was prepared under ie diLtion of Prof, a G.“ mv°e 

of words in IniiS lan^agra have^bern’med”" 7 
n^ely, chapter S-The^Peoole and Tlf? two chapters. 

Places of Interest, and also ?n the^DTr^oM chapter 20- 

In other chapters the current spellinffs haw and Towns, 

fo the diaeritieal marks used is pa|e 6^" ''®>' 


M. R. Palande, 

Executive Editor and Secretary. 

Bombay, 

June 1954. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


As EARLY as 1843 an attempt was made to arramje for the prepara- 
b*on of Statistical Accounts of the different districts of the Bombay 
Presidency. The following extract** will be found interesting as 

giving an idea of the intention of tliose who desired to have "such 
Accounts compiled 

called on the Revenue Commissioner to nl)tain from all 
Ae Collectors as part of their nest Annual Report the fullest available 

ij^ormahon regarding their districts Government remarked that, as 

Assistants during a large portion of the year moved 
a^ut the district m constant and intimate communication with all classes 
they iwssessed advan ages which no other public officers enioye I o 
acquiring a full knowledge of the condition of the country, the cau^S ? 

^®^°S>'^dation, tlie good measures which require to be fostered 
Md e.^ended tlie evil measures which call for abandonment ffie clef Jets 

which require to be remedied, and the nature of 
the rem^ies to be applied. Collectors also, it was obscrcc'd hue 

governments will attract their attention ft," ’ ''*1 Preceding 

existing village institutions are efFeehJfl' *'‘r 

available for^seff-goveSnt and in L ^e made 

local purposes.” the management of local taxaUon for 

of ^ni^bX Broac^J^aiJ^ Than?’'Jn^ r^eiVed from the Collectors 
contained much interesting iiiformation TK Some of the reports 

pra^icall, U,e only resuir„f ' ArcS'o, uTor ^o? ISwi""’ 

The matter does not seem to have been pursued any furtlier. 

a Gazetteer of the Presidenev on tbo tv. compilation of 

bSS Centrd ?ro«^.^ces ^-’^The 

Bombay then requested some of its Government of 

a scheme for carrying into effect the ordS to submit 

and in 1868 appointed thettomK^^V^ ®'="<?hiry of State 
supervise and dirert thf prlparaSr Committee to 

orgamzational experimenrSef«po„UiW 
to Mr. James M. Campbell of t£ entrusted 

c^me^ed the eompTlS i“n 1^74 and '’o7 ->'0 

si^od P*® Publication, however b. 

year the last General Index volume was'’ pubUs^bJdi"’'^ 

a geographic^ dicHonijt!**e Mop? oT d ■* *®“Sranhical index or 
and naturarfrmri' if th”e"ptel 

SaT'iel? n““^Th““"°"’‘® “ d^ltoaf'Se”' o^*f ™™bv/ of’tbe' 

'f; inte'itf is 





GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Director General of Statistics to the Government of India, when his 
opinion was sought on a draft article on Dharwar District in 1871, 
He said ; — 

My owTi conception of tlie work is that, in return for a couple of days’ 
reading, tiic Account should give a new Collector a comprehensive, and, 
at tlic same time, a distinct idea of the district which he has been sent 
to administer. Mere reading can never supersede practical experience in 
the district administration. But a succinct and well conceived district 
account is capable of antedating the acquisition of such personal experience 
by many months and of botli facilitating and systematising a Collector’s 

personal enquiries But in all cases a District Account besides dealing 

with the local specialities should furnish a historical narration of its revenue 
and expenditure since it passed under the British rule, of the sums which 
we have taken from it in taxes, and of the amount which we have returned 
to it in the protection of property and person and the other charges of 
civil government.”® 

Tli 0 Gazetteer was thus intended to give a complete picture of 
the district to men who were entire strangers to India and its people 
but who as members of the ruhng race carried on their shoulders 
the responsibihty of conducting its administration. 

The Gazetteer had 27 Volumes, some split up into two or 
three Parts, making a total of 35 books including the General Index 
which was published in 1904. Some of the Volumes were of 
a general nature and were not confined to tlie limits of a particular 
district. For example, Volume I dealt with History and was split 
up into two Parts, one dealing with Gujarat and the other with 
Konkan, Dekhan and Soutliern Maratha Country ; Volume IX was 
devoted to the Population of Gujarat and contained two Parts, 
one describing Hindus and the other Mussulmans and Parsis ; 
Volume XXV gave an account of the Botany of the area covered 
by the whole Presidency. The remaining Volumes dealt with the 
various districts of the Presidency and with what were then known 
^ Native States attached to the Bombay Presidency. Some of the 
District Volumes had two or three Parts, for example, those of 
Thana, Kanara, Poona and Bombay. On the other hand, there was 
only one combined Volume for some districts, as for example, Surat 
and Broach, and Kaira and Panch Mahals. 

The scheme of the contents was more or less the same for all 
the District Volumes though the accounts of particular items varied 
considerably from district to district. Information was collected 
from Government offices and, in respect of social and rehgious 
pracHces, from responsible citizens. Eminent scholars, experts and 
administrators contributed articles on special subjects. 

This Gazetteer compiled over sixty years ago had long become 
scarce and entirely out of print. It contained authentic and useful 
infoimation on several aspects of life in a district and was 
to he of great value to the administrator, the scholar 
and the general reader. There was a general desire that there 
should be a new and revised edition of this monumental work. The 
Government of Bombay, therefore, decided that the old Gazetteer 
should be revised and republished, and entrusted the work of 
revision to an Editorial Board specially created for that purpose 

in 1949. This new edition has been prepared under the direction 
of that Editorial Board. 

"Gazetteer cf the Bombay Presidency, Yol I, Part I (History of Gujarat), 


CENE11.VL i.MUOUUCTION 


I.\ 


In tlie nature of things, after a lapse of o\cr sixty \-cars after 

their publication, most of the statistical information contained in the 

old Gazetteer had become entirely out of date and had to be 

dropped altogether. In this edition an attempt has been made to 

give an idea of the latest de\elopmcnts, whether in regard to the 

admimstrative structure or the economic set up or in re'mrd to 

social religious and cultural trends. There are portions in 'the old 

Gazetteer heanng on archieology and history which have the 

impress of Ptotaind scholarship and learning and their worth has 

not diminished by the mere passage of time. Even in their case 

however, some restatement is occasionally necessary in v ow of 

later investigahons and new arclimologieal finds by scliol ire ami 

an atienipt has been made to incorporate in this edition the results 
of such subsequent research. results 

In a cl)namic world, circumstances and f nf i 

so do national requirements and soriil \\] c ^rid 

dianges have taken vhcT significant 

the presentahon and intemretation ' of .**"** >" emphasis in 

esaniple, the weighted Srt nc„ „ ‘ P''enoineiia. For 

in the old Gazetteer cannot Xa™. a" eommunitv 
concepts of a seSr demoemcl l > ‘''® ideological 

have considerable interest from the"®!* ’ i°^ 

cultural point of view \Vba. ® ‘“netional, sociological or 

perspective in presentinf^ tJvih -orr, is a change in 

iigainst the ba&ground“of k 1’“^ ^ould be \iewed 

of a huger sod^Se Jt I nationalism and tlie syntheS 

eliminate elaborate details about to abridge and even to 

onger obtain on ;iny extensiv^sciTe Practices which no 

o need any elaboration. In the "revised insignificant 

and To™“gHe?®a?‘\he‘ Volume is the Directory 

in 

fairly large and up-to-date. ^ edition are also 

The revised Gazetteer will be nnkl- u j • 

I-r/ie Ceneml Serie, ■ Thi n 

wteh can best be heated^' S'’"'" ™ subjects 

the smaller area of a dish-iVf a ^ whole and not fnr 

deal with Physical Features *Peonl/* P'nnned, they will 

Language and Literatiirr BoS" “"1 Their Culture, hLoVv 

SpSahSrrBr'c^^-^ nutte^^'r^rr-v,’ 

and published, parts of vS which they are 

Roman numerals (I. II, if any. being n'l.mbereTI^ 

• TTiic *11 



X 


GEKErwVL IXTPODUCTTOX 


in all Volumes will follow the same pattern, and the table of 
contents will be the same for all districts. The volumes of this 
series will be numbered in Roman numerals (I, II, III, etc.) 
according to the alphabetical order of the names of the districts, 
irrespective of the time of their publication. 

M. R. Pal.axde, 

Executive Editor and Secretary, 

Bombay District Gazetteers 
(Revision) Editorial Board. 


Bombay, 

June 1954. 
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PART I 


CHAPTER 1-PHYSICAL FEATURES AND NATURAL 

RESOURCES. 


Poona, lying between 17® 54' and 19° 24' north latitude 
and 73° IQ^ and 75° 10' east longitude, has an area of about 
6,027-5 square miles, and, according to the census of 1951, a popula- 
19,50,976 or 323-7 to the square mile. The district has 
the shape of a triangle with its base in the Sahya mountains on the 
west, and its apex in the extreme south-east corner near the point 
of confluence of the Bhima and Nira rivers. 


• Sahyadris, Poona has a breadth of near! 

> eighty miles. From this it stretches about 130 miles south-eas 
sloping gradually from about 2,000 to 1,000 feet above the sea an 
narrowing m an irregular wedge-shape to about 20 miles in the’eas 
It IS bounded on the noith by the talukas of Akola, Sangamner an^ 

• Shrigond 

V rS-chn- f ^ ^ Ahmednagar District, and Kannaia in Sholanii 

District ; on the south by Malshiras in Sholapur District and Pbalt-n 

j and Karjat in Kolaba District, and Murbad in Thana District. 

I pr»b f divided into ' fou 

•i' Poona’ CiK Pr-fni rn Bhimthadi. Tli 

} Ta?ali,^ Th- called tlie Poona CiP 

SrtcJ;. excTuS “ertV ““"if 

roveuue iurisSorS the^pS •‘"'“I ““"8 within th. 

f Vadgaon Sheri, Hadapsar Kondhave Lohogaon 

and Pashan). the CiiSentr nf Kothru. 

such parts of the GhoiS M “d P<>»“. ™ 

•Jaie not included in the Sea of .“d Wanawadi a: 

I Exdudtog SSiS City\X ™fta'l5<a\'S®‘™ STmaha 

|W3Ta ^popularion.'^and “WfnSgS 


CIL\PTER 1. 

rhysical Features. 
Situation. 

Boundaries. 


Sub-Divisions. 


o 
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CHAPTEU 1. 


di\ isions with their area, number of villages and towns, and popula- 
tion according to the Census of 1951, are given below 

Physical Fealiires. ^,,^„j^.,^TR\TlVE DIVISIONS OF PoONA DISTRICT (wiTH AREA, NUMBER 
Scb-Divis.ons. • • VILLAGES AND TOWNS, AND POPULATION ACCORDING 

TO Census of 1951). 


Aspects. 


Western Belt. 


Prant . 


Nami* of taluka. 


Arm in 
sq. iiiilos. 


Kuinberof 

village's. 


Po-ma City 


Xuinbcrof 

towns. 


PonulatioQ 


Poona City— - 

CompO'^cd of — 

Poona City Municipal 
C>r|>oratlou* 

Poona Cantonm^'nt 
Khadki Cantonment . .1 
Part^of viilaR«*>^ ot Ghor- 
patli. Mnn'ltiavf? ami 
Wanawadi not Included 
in tliC Poona City 
Municipal Corporation 
urea 


500 

54 

51 


i • 


4.SO,OS2 

59,011 

48,552 


5,538 


Uavcii 


67-8 


Junnar 


Uhiiuthadi 


llavi li 
Mul.shl 
Phor 
Mawal 

Vcllic (Malm!) 

Junnar 

Amlvgaon 

Khed 

Sirur 

Baramati 

Indapur 

Diiond 

Purindar 


514-9 

353-3t 

324-8 

413-8 

190-2 


532- 

401- 

530- 

610 

530 

585 


510-1 

420-5 


Total 


0,023 o; 


117 

132 

181 

108 

124 

131 

101 

155 

77 

00 

80 

04 

82 


3 


1 ,475 


0 

1 

.> 


0 

3 

o 


0 

5 

1 
*> 


5.91,083 


30 


1,80,653 

08,884 

73,711 

98,380 

27,391 

1,40.287 

98,880 

1,20,457 

1,03,108 

1.34.271 

1,12,304 

80,102 

1,03,399 


10,50,976 


In the gradual change from the rough hilly west to Ae bare open 
east the 130 miles of the Poona district form three belts. In me 
west are tsvo more or less hilly belts ten to ^^enty m. es 
broad (west-east) and seventy *0 eighty miles long 
south). Beyond the second belt, whose eastern > 

marked by a line passing through Poona north to Pabal 
to Purandar, the plain narrows to fifty and then to 
miles, and stretches east for about ninety miles. Ihese three hchb 
may be called the Western, Central and Eastern Belts. 

The Western Belt, stretching ten to Uventy miles east of tie 
Sahyadris, is locally known as Mawal or the sunset land, it i 
extremelv rugged, a series of steppes or tablelands cut on every 
side by deep winding valleys and divided and crossed by mountains 
•md bills. From the valleys of the numerous streams whose waters 
feed tlie Ghod, the Bhima and the Mula-Mutha, hills of various 

» The I'oona City M iiiioipal O>rporatlon iadji 1 '^ cert.iin^Unages 
the rev.-nuoilivisious of Poona City vilhuJes of Bop^di and Ycrawada (excludinR tho 

divUlon of Poona City faluka are.— ^1) th . i>i7r»ti'i/i*veliidlnffthcnrea forming partofPoODft 

a^Va forming parlof tle- ^hadki Can omn 

Oantoaia -at) . I’arvati . Eraada^imi S ' aj 1 Nai-’ >r aa.l Auajm , “■}« „ ^.^luka are ;-( 1 ) tho 

e^a!rc vinaK<“of\\a^ BuUrljk. aad (i) >’ ^ Ficim-s a^eraa.l'popSon' for* 

M...«|,.lCo,por.tion ... l.cMeJ 

oaly the villages survey <1. p.,„na siiiinlicd to the Censui authorities by fhc Surveyor General 

or from locul rerords. 
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heights and forms rise terrace above terrace, with steep sides often 
strewn with black basalt boulders. During the greater part of the 
year most of the deep ra\ines and rugged mountain sides which 
have been stripped bare for wood-ash manure have no vegetation 
but stunted undersvood and dried grass. Where the trees have been 
spared they clothe the hill sides witli a dense growth seldom more 
than twenty feet high, mixed with almost impassable brushwood, 
chiefly composed of the rough russet-leaved koroi { Strobilanthes 
Grahamianus), tlie bright green karvand (Carissa Carandas), and the 
dark-leaved anjani or ironwood (Memecylon edule). Here and 
there are patches of ancient evergreen forest w'hose holiness or w'hose 
remoteness has saved them from destruction. 


Tlic Central Belt stretches ten to hventy miles east of the western 
belt across a tract whose eastern boundary is roughly marked by 
a line draw'n from Pabal, about twelve miles cast of Khed, south 
through Poona to Purandar. In tliis central belt, as the smaller 
chains of hills sink into the plain, the valleys® become straighter and 
wider and the larger spurs spread into plateaus in places broader 
than the valleys. With a moderate, certain, and seasonable rainfall, 
a rieh soil, and a fair supply of w'ater both from w'ells and from river- 
beds, the valleys yield luxuriant crops. Except towards the west 
where in places is an extensive and valuable grow-tli of small teak, 
the plateaus and hill-slopes are bare and treeless. Rut the low-lands, 
studded w-ith mango, banian, and tamarind groves, enriched with 
patches of garden tillage, and relieved by small picturesque hills, 
make tliis central belt one of the most pleasing parts of the Deccan. 
Near Poona the country has been enriched by the Mutha canal, along 
W'hich, the Mutha valley, from Khadakvasale to about tw-enty miles 
east of Poona, is green with crops of vegetables and cereals. 


East of the City- of Poona the district gradually- narrow-s from about 
titty to hventy miles and stretches nearly ninety miles east, changin'' 
gradually from valleys and broken uplands to a bare open plaim 

-TR fiiUs steadily about SOO feet, 

^e lulls sink slowly into the plain, the tablelands become lower and 

more than rolling uplands, and tlie broader 

drvlS shipped of most of their beauty- bv the 

^>ness of the a^. The bare soilless plateaus, vellow with stunted 
pear-grass and black with boulders and sheets of basalt exceS in 
the rainy mon*s. have an air of utter barrenness. The low^ lamlT 
though somewhat less bleak, are also bare. Only in far Mr"d snots 
are mango, tamarind, banian, and otlier shade trees and e.xcenf on 

generaUrlaSiest ' “ ‘''o 


Though it is very gradual the change from the west to 

o7fKt“r'"'^i hili and deep valfe^g * ph. 

either after the”t?^Ll°OT*^CT'’S“lStoa"riu‘'*“’ “"i’ “'“i call 

ere nerr, Madh-ner, Kokad-ner Bhim ' Mannar all the valh 

muntry-town of Madh S £ KukcU Bhie7 ''I'";".?'’ “f"' I 

“ Bham-ner, the vaSey rf *!, Bh™a Vh. m’-*'"? 

^dhar-mawal, Nane-mawal, and Paun-mawal taluka consists 

Nana, and the ri^r A Andh 
rf country-tow?f of P "ud 

of the Musa, a tributary of the Mutlu ^ ° ^Jusa-khore, the vail 

A Vf 2-la 


CIUPTEK 1. 

Physical Featiuei. 

Abl*£Cl'S. 

Wcstern-BcU. 


Central Belt. 


Eastern Belt. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Physical Features. 
Hili.s 
Snliyadris. 


with Dauncl (Dhond) as centie we get an area which comes within 
the 20" isohyet. This area records tlie lowest annual rainfall in Ae 
district. 

The hills of the dlstbict belong to two distinct systems. One run 
ning, on the whole, north and south, forms the main range of the 
Sahyadris, about se\enty-three miles in a straight line and about 
ninety following the course of tiic hills. The other system of hills 
includes the narrow broken crested ridges and the bluff flat-topped 
masses that stretch eastwards and gradually sink into the plain. 
The crest of the Sahyadris falls in places to about 2,000 feet, tlie level 
of tlu* western limit of the Deccan plateau. In other places it rises 
in rounded bluffs and clear-cut ridges 3000 or 4000 feet high. The 
leading peaks are : In the extreme north, Hariscandragada whose 
mighty scarps, nearly 4670 feet high, support a plateau crowned by 
two low conical peaks. About ten miles to the south-west, at the 
head of the Kukdi valley and commanding the Nane pass, the massive 
rock of Jivdhan, its fortifications surmounted by a rounded grass- 
covered top, rises about 1000 feet above the Deccan plateau. About 
three miles south of Jivdhan, the next very prominent hill is Dhak. 
From the east Dhak shows only as a square flat tableland, but from 
the west it is one of the highest and strongest points among the 
battlements of the Sahyadris. Ten miles south-west of Dhak, where 
the direction of the Sahyadris changes from about west to about 
south, is the outstanding bluff of .-Miupe. This rises from the Deccan 
plateau in gentle slopes, but falls west into the Konkan, a sheer clilf 
between 3000 and 4000 feet high. 

From here several spurs branch off forming valleys in which the • 
rivers Pujpavati, Mina, Kukdi, Ghod and several of their minor 
tributaries have their source. Eight miles south of Ahupe, and, like 
it, a gentle slope to the east and a precipice to the west, stands 
Bhimashankar, the sacred source of the river Bhima. About 
fourteen miles south comes a second Dhak, high, massive, and with 
clear-cut picturesque outline. Though its base is in Thana it forms 
a noticeable feature among the peaks of the Poona Sahyadris. Five 
miles further south, at the end of an outlying plateau, almost cut off 
from the Deccan, rises the famous double-peaked fort of Rajmachi. 
Ten miles south, a steep slope ends westwards in a sheer cliff known 
to the local people as Nag-phani (Cobra’s hood) and to Europeans 
as the Duke’s Nose. About six miles south of Nag-phani and a mile 
inland from the line of the Sahyadris, rises the lofty picturesque 
range known as the Jambulni hills. Fiirtlier south the isolated rocks 
of Koiri and Majgaon command the Ambavni and Amboli passes. Six 
miles further is tlie prominent bluff of Saltar (3530 ft.), and fifteen 
miles bcN’ond is Tamhini (3151 ft.), the south-west corner of Poona. 

The Tamhini range goes to the east for about 25 miles separating 
the Mida and the Mutha valleys. On this spur there are several 
peaks aljove 3400 feet. Koludat is 3587 feet. About four miles from 
the Koludat peak is the Mahadeo peak (3949 feet). About a mile 
and half to the east of Mahadeo is Guruduhi peak (3561 ft). The 
Tamhini spur slopes towards the northern edge of the Kliadakvasle 
lake. About four miles north of Tamhini is the Pondi peak 
(3183 feet). From Saltar tlu-ee miles to the south-west is the flat- 
tojiped Sudhagad fort. Three miles to the south of Pondi is another 
peak Dipat (3294 feet). 

FFrom the main line of the Sahyadris four belts of hills run east 
wards. Of these, beginning from the north, the first and third 
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Minor Ranges. 


consist of parallel ridges that fall eastwards till their line is marked CHAPTER 1. 
only by isolated rocky hills. The second and fourth belts are full of . -- 
deep narrow ravines and gorges cut tlirough confused masses of Ehysic^^^caiures. 

hills with terraced sides and broad flat tops. 

The north belt, which is about sixteen miles broad, 
corresponds closely witli the Junnar taluka. It has thice 
well-marked narrow ridges, the crests occasionally broken into 
fantastic peaks, and the sides sheer rock or steep slopes, baie 
of trees, partly under tillage and jiartly under grass. The north- 
most ridge stretches from Harishchandragad along the Poona 
boundai)- and on to .\hmadnagar. South of this ridge two short 
ranges of about twent>’ miles fall into the plain near Junnar. The 
chief peaks in the northern spur are : Hatakeshvar, about five miles 
north of Junnar and more than 2000 feet above the Junnar plain, a 
lofty flat-topped hill which falls east in a series of jagged pinnacles. It 
forms the eastern end of the spur that divides the Madhner and 
Kokadner valleys. About half-way between Hatakeshvar and the 
Sahyadris, on a half-detached ridge at right angles to the main spur, 
is Hadsar, a great fortified mass, which with rounded top rises about 
1200 feet from the plain, and ends weshvards in a roch’ 
fortified point cut off by a chasm from the body of the 
hill. About four miles to the south-west, guarding the right bank 
of the Kukdi, Chavand rises about 700 feet from the plain It is 
a steep slope crested with a scarp sixty to a hundred feet high, whose 
for^fications enclose a rounded grassy head. Fourteen miles further 

broken ridge which separates the Kukdi 
and the Mina, rises from a tliree-cornered base about 800 feet from 
the plain and commands the town of Junnar. Its long waving ridge 
IS marked for miles round by a flying arch, which stands out against 
the sky between the minarets of a mosque. Sixteen miles south-east, 
isolated, but like Chavand and Shivner marking the line of water- 
partmg behveen the Kukdi and the Mina, is the ruined hill-fort of 

clear-cut double-peaked outline, the western 
and higher peak being croxvned by a shrine. South of these, a spur, 
thirty-five miles long, forms the south wall of tlie Mina valley. 

belt''o?.^!f‘^''' second 

belt of eastern hills stretches a confused mass of uplands separated 

by abrupt prges their steep slopes covered in the west with ever- 

broken by traces with good soil which are cultivated in places and 
their tops stretch in broad tilled plateaus which often Contain the 
l^ds of entire villages In this belt of hill land several peS risl 
rom die centre of a large plateau, such as Nayphad (3389 feeti 
souUi of Dhumalwadi (3767 feet). Tluough this^uplLd region tie 
Chod having Its source near Ahupe, and the Blfima hSa It 
source near Bhiniashankar flow though narrow vdfevs A? 

hiU of Bhamchander Th "'“h ‘he 

on this hiU. The great saint Tukaram lived 
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CHAPTER 1. (2) Shridcpathar about twelve miles long dividing the valleys of 

— ^ the Andra and the Kundali. 

Physicat^Pcaiurcs. \'’ihiigaon spur about ten miles long separating the 

Kundali and the Indrayani valleys. 

Minor Ranges. (4) Jlie Sakhupathar plateau from whieh an offshoot witli the 

four peaks of Loliagad (3412 feet), Visapur (3567 feet), Bhatrasi 
(3621 feet) and Kudua separates the valleys of the Indrayani and 
the Pavna. 

(5) Further south within Bhor limits in the Pavna valley is the 
fifth spur from whieh rise the peaks of Tung (3521 feet), Tikona 
(3480 feet) and Mandvi (4121 feet). This spur divides the Pavna 
and the Mula vallevs. 

The fourth belt of east-stretehing hills is further to the south, in 
the Mulshi taluka, w’nere tlie Mula and its seven tributaries cut the 
country into a mass of hills and gorges. This is almost as confused 
as the second belt of hills, but has fewer trees and more tillage, the 
hill-sides being less terraced and the hill tops narrower. South of 
Mulshi, a belt of about twenty miles broad cuts off Poona from the 
main line of the Sahyadris. Thougli separated from the main line of 
the Sahyadris the south-west of the district is not without hills. 
Starting 2000 feet from the plain in the scarped flat-topped fort of 
Sinhgad, a range of hills stretches east for seven miles, and near the 
Katraj pass, divides in two, one branch keeping east, the other turn- 
ing south-east. The eastern branch, with well-marked waving outling 
stretches about fifteen miles to the fortified peak of Malhargad. From 
Malliargad it passes nine miles to Dhavleshvar, and from Dhavleshvar 
about six miles to the famous temple of Bholeshvar. Beyond Bhole- 
shvar, for about fifty miles to near Indapur, the line is still marked 
by low hills, rolling downs, and barren uplands. The second branch, 
after leaving the main range close to the Katraj pass, turns south-east 
for twelve miles, and, with several bold spurs, centres in the fortified 
mass of Purandar. Out of the same mountain mass rises, from the 
level of the lower Purandar fort, the fortified peak of Vajragad which 
commands the lower and main fort of Purandar. Beyond Purandar 
the range forms the water-parting between the Karha and the Nira 
rivers, and, after stretching ten miles further east, is prolonged in low 
bare hills and stony ridges to near Baramati. About fourteen miles 
east of Purandar, above the village of Jejuri, at the end of the last 
ridge, of any noticeable height, is the small plateau of Kharepathar 
which is occupied by an ancient much venerated temple of Khandoba. 

Riveb Systems. Pooxa IS CROSSED BY MANY Ri\’ERS AND STREAMS, which take their rise 

in and near the Sahyadris, and, boundec^by the east-stretclung spurs, 
flow east and south across the district. The chief river is the Bhima, 
which crosses part of the district and for more than a hundred miles 
forms its eastern boundary. The main tributaries of the Bhima are 
the Vel and the Ghod on the left, and the Bhama, the Indrayani, the 
Mula or Mula-Mutha, and th) Nira on the right. Besides the Bhima 
and its feeders there are seven rivers : die Kukdi and the Nlina, 
tributaries of the Ghod ; the Andra, a tributary of the Indrayani ; and 
the Shivganga and the Karha, tributaries of the Nira. The Pushpa- 
vati with its feeder the Mandvi is a minor sti'cam which flows into 
the Kukdi, and the Pavna is a feeder of the Mula. During the 
rainy season all of these rivers flow with a magnificent volume of 
water and during the hot season shrink to a narrow tliread in broad 
.stretches of gravel. At intervals harries of rock cross the beds 
damming the stream into long pools. 
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The famous temijle of Bhimashankar on the crest of the Sahyaclris, 
t\venty-five miles north of Khandala, marks the source of tlie Bhiina. 
From a height of about 3000 feet abo\e the sea, the river falls over 
terraces of rock some 600 feet in the first five miles. Further cast, 
with a general course to the south-east, it flows thirty-si.\ miles 
through the \ ery narrow and rugged valley of Bhimner. On its way 
it passes the large villages of Vade, Chas, and Khed, and near the 
village of Pimpalgaon from the right receives the waters of the 
Bhama, and at Tulapur the waters of the Indrayani. From 
Tulapur it bends to the south, skirting the Havcli taluka, and after 
receiving from the left the waters of the Vel about five miles below 


Talegaon-Dhamdhcre, it turns again north-east to Mahalungi, a point 
sixteen miles cast of Tujapur. Then running south for about nine 
miles, at the village of Ranjangaon it is joined from the right by the 
Mula-Mutha. This point is 1951 feet above the sea level or 475 feet 
below the village Viide. From Ranjangaon the Bhima runs south- 
east with a winding course of about fourteen miles, till, on the 
eastern border of the disti'ict, it receives from the left the waters of 
the Ghod. After meeting the Ghod, the Bhima’s course is very 

stream at Diksal flowing north-west for some miles. 
Finally at the extreme south-east corner of the district, after a deep 
southward bend round the east of Indapur, it is joined from the 
right by the Nira. The banks of the Bhima are generally low and 
after its meeting with the Indrayani are entirely alluvial. Here 
and there, where the winding stream has cut deep into tlie soft mould, 
are steep bariks of great height, but in such places the opposite bank 
IS correspondingly low. In places where a ridge of basalt throws 
a barrier across the stream, the banks are wild and rockv, and the 
water, (lammed into a long deep pool, forces its way' over the 
rocks in sounding rapids. Except in such places the bed of the 

but a slender stream, 
iiniddy deposits yield crops of wheat or vegetables 
and even the sand is planted with melons. 
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ceSe U i Sahyadris near the 

Knkdi. abou! Irntlfes abovl Ac ca'l" oT'sb ‘'"' 

twenty miles further till it falls inia ^ ^ f”'' •'l““t 

wincliig course keens 1 tb„ k i '"t'> •' very 

Ahmadnagar boundary Near the e* f ’ ^ootb-east along the Poona- 

iUs®- ’a"? between woody 'banfi °'I? PafZo'"’'? 

feugh which the Ghod flows^over a rncL^^h 

The water of the Ghod is fameeWn^ itc between bare banks. 

which analysis bears out ^ wholesonieness, a character 


Vel. 


Ghod. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Physical Fealurcs. 
River Systems. 
Bhania. 


Indrayani. 


Mula-Mutha. 


Nira. 


Kukdi. 


Mina. 


Tlie Bhuina rises in the Sahyadris about si.x miles south of Blrima- 
shankar. It \\ind.s between banks 150 feet high down the valley to 
which it gives the name of Bhamner, and after a south-easterly 
course of about twenty-four miles, falls from the right into the Bhima 
near the village of Pimpalgaon. The Bhama valley from its begin- 
ning about seven miles east of the Sahyadris, continues level, and 
gradually widens eastward for fourteen miles. The stream flows 150 
feet below the cultivated lands, which are on a higher terrace. 

The Indrayani rises near Kurvande Village at the head of the 
Km \’ande pass on the crest of the Sahyadris about three miles south- 
west of Lonavle, and flows on the whole east through tlie Nane- 
maval and past the village of Nane till after sixteen miles it is joined 
on the left by the Andra. It then enters the open country 
and jiasses hvelve miles east to Dehu, a place of pilgrimage sacred 
to the Vani saint Tukaram. From Dehu it flows twelve miles south- 
east by the village of Alandi, a place of pilgrimage sacred to 
Dnyaneshvar, and after keeping south-east for about twenty miles, 
turns north and meets the Bhima near Tulapur after a course of about 
sixty miles. 

The Mula or Mula-Mutha is formed of seven streams which rise 
at various' points along the crest of the Sahyadris between eight 
and twenty-two miles south of the Bor pass. The united stream keeps 
nearly east to Lavla about five miles east of the village of Paud which 
gives the valley the name of Paud-khore. From Lavla, with many 
windings, it passes east to Poona, receiving on tlie way the Pavna 
on the left, and at Poona the Mutha on the right, and then under 
the name of Muja-Mutha winds east till at Ranjangaon Sandas it 
reaches the Bhima after a total course of about seventy miles. 

The Nira has its source in the Bhor taluka in the spur of the 
Sahyadris which is crowned by the fort of Torna. It flows north- 
east till it reaches the southern border of Poona where it is joined 
from the north by the Shivaganga. From this it turns east and forms 
the southern boundary of the district, separating it from Satara 
North and Sholapur. It finally falls into die Bhima at the south- 
east corner of the distiict near Narsingpur after a course of 
about a hundred miles. 

The Kukdi rises at Pur, two miles west of Chavand near the Nane 
pass in the north-east corner of the district, and runs south-east by 
the town and fort of Junnar twent)'-four miles to Pimpalvandi 
From Pimpalvandi it flows south-east for thirty miles, passes into 
the Parner taluka of Ahmadnagar, and falls into the Ghod six miles 
north-west of the Sirur camp on the eastern border of the Sirur 
taluka. The valley of this river occupies greater part of Junnar. 

The Mina rises on the eastern slope of Dhak in the west of 
Junnar and flows east through the rich vale known as Minner. 
In the rainy season, during the first two miles of its course, the river 
overflows its banks and causes much damage. In the lands of the 
Kusur village, about fifteen miles from its source, the river is crossed 
by a dam known as the Tambnala dam. From this the Mina flows 
to Narayangaon on tlie Poona-Nasik Road, where there is another 
useful dam for irrigation. There is also a dam at Vaduj two miles 
south-east of Kusur. Past Narayangaon, where it is crossed by a 
bridge, the Mina joins the Ghod at Pargaon, leaving the fort of 
Narayangad to its left. 
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The Andra rises in the Sahyadris near the Savle pass about 2250 
feet above the sea. Its source is at the head of a broad valley which 
runs west to the crest of a scarp whose base is in the Konkan. It 
flows south-east along a bed 100 to 150 feet below the culti\ated 
land, through one of the opencst valleys in the district, for eighteen 
miles, and joins the Indrayani on its north bank near the village of 
Rajpuri. 

The Muthii, which gives its name to Mutha-khore (glen Mutha). 
rises in a mass of hills on the edge of the Sahyadris nearly 3000 feet 
above the sea. From the hill-side it enters a gorge or valley so 
narrow that the bases of the hills stretch to within forty or fifty yards 
of the river-bank. During the first twenty miles of its course the 
Mutha flows through the Bhor taluka. Immediately after entering 
the Poona district the current of the ri\'cr is checked by the great 
Khadakvasle dam about ten miles further down. This dam has 
turned the valleys of the Mutha and of its feeders the two Musas 
into a lake about fifteen miles long and half a mile to a mile and 
a half broad. Below the dam the Mutha flows north-east past the 
Parvati hill by the north-west limit of the city of Poona, till it joins 
the Mula at a point known as the song,am (meeting). 

The Karha rises a few miles east of Sinhagad and with a south- 
easterly course of less than si.xty miles tlirough the Purandar and 
Baramati talukas falls into the Nira near Songaon in the south- 
casteni corner of the Baramati taluka. 


The Shivganga rises on the south slopes of Sinhagad and flows east 
for about six miles to Shivapur and then south for about ten miles 
to Nasrapur, where it is joined by the Khanind. From Nasrapur, 
under the name of Ganjavni, it passes soutli-east for about six miles 
and falls into the Nira near Kenjal in Purandar. 

The Pushpavati rises near the Malsej pass at the north-west corner 
of the Junnar taluka. It flows down Madhner by tlie villages of 
Pimpalgaon-joga and Udapur, nearly parallel to the Mina river, and 
joins the Kukdi at the village of Yedgaon, about eight miles cast of 
Jumar. Near Udapur tlie river is known by the name of Ad. 

The Pavna rises on tlie crest of the Sahyadris south of the range 
of fuUs which fonns the southern border of the Indrayani valley and 
includes Uie fortified summits of Lohogad and Visapur. It flows 
at first nearly east along the winding vale of Pavna ( Pavna-maval), 
till, leaving tlie nigged westlands, it turns south-east, and, after a 

course, joins the Mula from the north near Dapudi. 

A‘"^egaon about six miles east of its source, the 
Pavna is about 1820 feet above the sea. 

arHficial lakes pro- 
vide a considerable supply of water for drinking and irrigation and 

of electricity. Khadakvasle, Katraj and Pashan are 

Poona and cantonments of 

ioona and Khadki with drinking water, and Khadakvasle i-i nn 

£M“s..[rie t!;' 

Bhadalwadi aS ShetpLun^'ndapiT^^^^^^ af Sldl^uphll'^F f 

Khamgaon in D.aund Taluka ; and at’ Mlffn 
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® Geology. 
General. 


Structural features. 


Petrology, 


Inter-trappean 

beds. 


(hfnulliara:^') for catchment of water for irrigational purposes have 
been recently prepared or reconditioned. Of these the more 
important ones are at Ane, Basti, Kusur, Narayangaon, Otur, Pimpal- 
wandi, Pimpari-Pendhar, Savargaon Udapur, Vadaj and Yedgaon in 
Jininar Taluka ; Avsari and Thugaon in Anibegaon Taluka; Donde, 
Klied and Padali in Khcd Taluka ; Khed-Shivapur and Lonikand in 
Ilaveli Taluka; Belsar, Bhivadi, Dhalewadi, Hivare, Kamtha^, 
Klialad, Kothalc, Munjewadi, Parinche, and Saswad in Purandar 
Taluka ; Dongargaon, Kolawali, Kondliavale, Lawale, and Valane in 
Mulslii Taluka ; and Kapurvahal in Bhor Taluka. 

Almost all the rocks of the Poona district arc \'aricties of Dcccan 
trap-basalts. They were formed by the outpouring of enormous 
lava flow-s which spread over vast areas encompassing about 
2,00,000 square miles in v.’estcrn and central India. Because of 
the tendency to form flat-topped plateau-like features and their 
dominantly basaltic composition, the lavas are called “plateau 
basalts.” Such flows are called “ traps ” because of their step-like 
or terraced appearance. The rock is dark grey to greenish grey in 
colour. Brownish to purplish tints are also met with. The specific 
gravity is 2-9 on an average. Generally two types are seen. The 
non-vesicular types are hard, tough, compact and medium to fine 
grained, with conchoidal fracture. The vesicular or amygdular 
types are comparatively soft and break more easily. 

The rocks exhibit a tendency to spheroidal weathering by the 
exfoliation of roughly concenteric shells and hence rounded weathered 
masses called “ boulders ” are very common. These are seen generally 
scattered along the foot hills of the hilly terrain throughout the 
whole district. Another structural feature is the prismatic and 
columnar jointing. These are generally observed in the step-like 
series of perpendicular escarpments on the hill sides and slopes of 
the narrow winding valleys. These are well marked on the lo'v 
tableland of Karde, Sirur, Khandale, between Talegaon and 
I.ohgad and at Bor-gliat. They are also observed west of Yevat, 
Kadur, Khed and near Nane-ghat. 

The Deccan traps consist mainly of plagioclase (labradorite), 
enstatite-augite, small amounts of titaniferous iron-ore and glass. 
A little olivine is also present. Occasionally olivine is represented 
by iddingsite, etc. In the vesicular variety the vesicle.s are partly 
or completely filled with secondary minerals like zeolites, calcite, 
crystalline and amorphous quartz such as rock crystal, chalcedony, 
agate, jasper, etc. Palagonite is of common occurrence in the lining 
of vapour cavities and are well noticed near Harishchandragad, 
Karle, Junnar, Nane-ghat and other localities. Sometimes the 
amygdules are filled by stilhite. These arc marked in Parvati Hill 
near Poona and Sirur. 

During the interval which elapsed between successive eruptions 
of lava there came into existence some rivers and fresh water 
lakes in the depressions and in places where there was obstruction 
to drainage. The fluviatile and lacustrine deposits formed therein 
arc intercalated with the lava flows and are of small horizontal 
extent, generally 2 to 10 feet thick. They comprise sandstones, 
limestones, shales, clays and pyroclastic materials. They are known 
as inter-trappean beds. Limestones of this nature are noticed at 
Phaltan, Kedgaon and Patas. 

*This section is extracted from “ A Note on the Geology of Poona District 
by Shri Y. S. Sahasrabudhe of the Geological Survey of India. 
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The basaltic dykes of the district are all upright and do not seem CHAPTEll I. 
to have caused disturbance or dislocation in the sriata of basalt. . — ^ 

Two dykes about 4 feet wide run obliquely across the Indrax ani ^ 

valley, 35 miles nortlr-west of Poona, and intersect each other. Basalt (l\k<'s. 

The Bor-ghat road which nins through this valley to Paiu’e) is 

frequently crossed by ridges which are presumed to be outcrops of 

dykes. Small dykes are seen near Poona Cantonment and at tlie 

southern slopes of the hills near Bosri and Dighi. These dykes 

;ire to be regarded as feeders for the trap Hows and are e.xpected 

to be present underneath the main mass of traps. In general they 

show regularit)- in direction, thickness and size. 


Laterite is a kind of vesicular clayey rock with cliaractcristic Latcriie ami soils, 
rod and brown colour and is composed essentially of a mixture of 
tile hydrated o.xides of alumina and iron. The iron oxide generally 
preponderates and gives to the rock its prevailing red colour. It 
caps the summit of some of the hills of Irigh altitudes in the district. 

Low grade bau.xiles rarely occur in some of the hills. The traps 
give rise to either a deep brown to rich red soil or regur ’’ ( black 
cotton soil), as seen in the plains all over the area. The ‘regur’ is 
rich in the plant nutrients such as lime, magnesia, iron and alkaiic.>. 

It has the properly of swelling greath’ and becoming ver\' sticky 

tracks'" ^Sain ^yith numerous 


Being dense, hard and tlnrable, the rocks of the district uv 

for macadam 

India' oblainable in 

India. Thv^y are Wd. tough, water-resisting and have "ooil 

binding properties. They are also excellent for use as ag<^regates 

m cement concrete. They are quarried on a iLe L^iTle ^no^r 

Compact dark varieties^ take a high 

Sr £ 

burning. *■ ''S«l for lime 

and^en:' of‘r^l:,;trbt;zh*t„nri,.[r'r b 

invigorating. ^ a chmaie dry and 

from ‘Z lot"" ‘""T’ 

and the wet reason taHunc to OcS" ‘'>av, 

cool westerly vailev w^f .wbi T '"P? ‘lav and 

fbero is s^nbreeL In the ovc^t ' 

.March, the temneraturp ricoc ^iljout the middle of 

variable direction pr^vLirdu^ freeze of 

be said to begin iif tlie middip nf \f-^ ^ ^^^^on may 

die hot winds and other charactc -I sHpV 

mostly over by the middle of NHv ' Tn "eatlicr are 

!!!~ Ilat Poona and se;ehl other'nw i't "ir'dlllrlc; 

largely dnn™ „pr°- ° ’ - '"‘1““ MeWlogical Department h.,s been 
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CuilATE. 
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Rainfall. 


often rises above 10()°F and temperatures as high as 108-110®F 
have been recorded. 

.\t the beginning of the hot weather the wind blows from the 
east in the morning and from the west in the afternoon. The sea 
breeze that sets in towards evening on most days in the months 
of February to May brings considerable rehef on hot days durin'^ 
evening and the early part of the night. Thunderstorms occasion” 
all)- alleviate the heat but the preeipitation sometimes renders the 
air sultry. 

During the hot season there is haze. April and May, though the 
hottest, are not the driest months. In the east and centre of tlie 
district, sometimes earl>' in May, but as a rule not till towards 
the close of the month, after three or four oppressive days, in tlie 
afternoon clouds gather in the east in great masses, and with 
a strong blast from the north-east, drive west with thunder and 
lieavy rain. The thunderstorms are occasionally accompanied by 
violent winds, and shaip showers, and also hail on rare occasions. 

Over the whole distriet the chief supply of rain is from the 
south-west monsoon which begins about the middle of June and 
lasts till the end of Oetober. The returns show marked variations 
from year to year at the different rain stations. 

Rainfall statistics are available for 16 stations in different parts 
of tlie district. The following table gives tliese statistics 

Rainfall in Poona District 


Xaine of 

Year* 

2 

N. 

J 

Average 
No. of 

5Ican 

rain- 

fall 

6 

Kaximum 

Uinl 

mum 

1 Place 

i 

I 1 

Latitude 

3 

I^nRitude 

4 

rainy 

days 

6 

Year 

7 

Inches 

8 

Year 

9 

Inches 

10 

Lonavl! 

1838-1940 . 

13' 43' 

73* 24' 


170*08 

1931 

249*98 

1809 

67*13 

1 Paud 

1-78-1910 

18* 31' 

73* 37' 

78*3 

50*84 

1914 

88*24 

1018 

24*93 

! V a d R a o 11 
(3(awal). 

1378-1040 

18* 44' 

73* 38' 

04*0 

41*83 

1033 

05*69 

1018 

17*51 

, Talc c a 0 n • 
j Dabh.vle. 

1888-1909 

18* 43' 

73* 41' 

• • 

38*25 

1890 

56*52 

1890 

21*28 

1 Junnar 

1878-1910 

19» 12' 

73* 5:1' 

63-4 

28*81 

1933 

48*46 

1018 

12*08 

Tfhod 

1878-1940 

19* 3' 

73* 50' 

51 *4 

29 00 

1033 

55*00 

1918 

10*32 ' 

; KhPd 

1878.1940 

18* 50' 

73* 53' 

451 

25*87 

1933 

48*14 

1918 

10*20 . 

! Aland! 

1888.1940 

18* 41' 

73* 54' 

42-9 

23*30 

1933 

41*31 

1918 

10*97 : 

1 Poona 

1888-1040 

1 8* 30' 

73* 53' 

48*1 

26*03 

1892 

50*91 

1800 

18*20 

, Sa«wa<l 

1878-1010 

18* 28' 

73* 58' 

42-9 

22*02 

1892 

43*98 

1923 

9*20 

Daund 

1892-1040 

18* 28' 

74* 34' 

33*7 

18*14 

1892 

33*75 

1011 

9*33 

i Baruinat ! . . 

1878-1940 

18* 10' 

74* 39' 

37*0 

20*02 

1892 

41*80 

1923 

8*85 

1 Indattur 

1878-1940 

18* 8' 

75* 5' 

30*7 

21*70 

1916 

40*38 

1030 

7*75 

' Sirur 

1888-1950 

IS* 49' 

74* 23' 

33*0 

20*05 

1910 

40*03 

1018 


Ta 1 c R a o n- 
Dhaindlicre. 

1838-1050 

13* 40' 

74* 10' 

36*9 

21*27 

1932 

38*21 

1030 

8*28 

Jejuri 

1888-1950 

IS* 18' 

74« 8' 

30*5 

19*84 

1892 

44*50 

1030 

10*68 


Lonavle is situated at the crest of the Sahyadris at the head of 
the Bor pass, at a distance of about 40 miles west of Poona. 
As compared to all the other stations in the district, the rainfall 
at Lonavle, viz., 181" (mean for 52 years), is several times more. 
Its location is responsible for this heavy rainfall. According to the 
above statisties it is possible to divide the district into three regions, 
the western, central and eastern. 

The western region, represented by Paud, Vadgaon (Maw’al) 
and Talegaon-Dabhade and lying between Poona and Lonavle, is 
situated in the lee of the Sahyadris and consists of its slopes and 
a few nriles beyond to the east. This region falls west of longitude 
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73° 45' E. It has a certain and fairly sufficient rainfall. The 
mean is 63-91" for Paud, 40-18" for Vadgaon (Mawal) and 
38-25" for Talegaon-Dabhade. During a period of 62 years. Panel 
had more than 40 inches for 59 >cars and \'adgaon recorded more 
than 40" for 30 j-ears and more than 30" for 48 years. 


CH.4PTEU 1. 

Physical Features. 
Climate, 
Rainhill. 


The central region lies between longitudes 73® 45' and T4®E. 
This region may be further sub-divided into tevo, viz., the northern, 
above latitude 19°N., represented by Junnar and Ghod, and the 
southern represented by Khed, .\landi, Poona and Saswad. The 
northern sub-region shows a higher mean than the southern one. 
The mean for Junnar is 53-4" and for Ghod 51-4". The mean for 
Khed is 25"; for Alandi 22-56"; for Poona 26-63"; and for Saswad 
24-98". Over a period of 62 years, more than 20" was recorded 

at Junnar for 54 years and at Ghod for 55 years. Over the same 

period, Khed and Saswad recorded more than 20" for 53 >ears 

and 34 years respective!)-. Over a period of 52 years, Poona and 

■Vlandi recorded more than 20" for 40 \ears and 36 years 
respectively. It will be noticed that though the rainfall is less 
in the central region than in tlie western region still it is steady. 

The part of the district east of longitude 74°E forms the eastern 
region. Tliis region consists mostly of undulating plains. The 
range of hills that start from tlie Saliyadris and go west-east almost 
slope into these plains. This region is reputed to be a region of 
uncertain rainfall. But this region may be divided into two sub- 
regions one of which is the area round about Daund, Baramati 
and Indapur. Daund is situated on the Bhima and is 48 miles to 
^e east of Poona Baramati is situated on the Karha and is 

Poona. Indapur is 80 miles south-east of 
lo^a. These three stations form the south-east portion of the 
ihstact and are behveen the Bhima and the Nira rivers. The 
southern part of this triangle comes under the Nira Ganal system 

JL o"C JZ - compared to 

le other stations m the eastern zone. Daund Baramati and 

Indapur have more or less the same mean rainfall,’ viz., 25". o\ er 

p nod of 49 )’ears, Daund recorded more than 20" for 19 \ears 

B ilmaT ^ of 62 years 

r^ f "md 5^'ye u- ‘ 

rainfall round abnnf on" n • ^“^y have a mean 

Oha.dherafd7e I!?. 

lowest and most uncertain rainfalt dm disWet 

BomUnr'the w/st^Pooir'" 

characterised by large' diurnal ^^"‘‘''ontal climate 

following table is based nn K of temperature. The 

gives th! mea^s of Sdv maxt“." 

for Poona. The table idso elves the b^ for each month 

and the lowest recorded in S mon*®^ ‘omperah.re recorded 


Teraperature. 
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CIIAFIEU 1. 


Air Temperature in Poona 


Pliysical I'catiires. 
Climate. 
Temperature. 



C A U (of) 

Mean 

(of) 


Extreme 











Dilily 

Daily 

llighest 

I/)\vcs 

HiglkCst 

1 

Date 

1 

1 

Lowest 

1 

Date 


ALix. 

Mill. 

i n t ho 

in the 

recorded 

and 

re- 

f and 

i 

! 

1 



month 

mouth 


* year 

corded 

year 

1 

! 

or 

OF 


or 

OF. 


OF 


IjAXlAKV 

8a*5 

53*0 

91*0 

40*7 

95 

30 

35 

1 

17 

1 

1 






1938 


1935 

1 

Ifebiiuary .. 

00*5 

55*1 

96*1 

47*4 

102 

! 27 

30 

, 1 

I 






’ 1886 


1034 

MAIlCIf 

00.^1 

61*7 

102*4 

53*8 

109 

28 

4 

2 


1 





1892 


1908 

jAPKJJ- 

1 

100*9 

08*3 

105*8 

61*1 

110 

30 

51 

2 

( 






1897 


1903 

may 

98*8 

72*4 

105*7 

00*4 

no 

m 

t 

57 

7 







1889 


1888 

JUNE 

89-1 

73*5 

98*7 

69*0 

107 

0 

03 

G 

» 






1897 


1920 

JULY 

82*5 

71*7 

88*6 

63*5 

96 

0 

06 

6 







1915 


1920 

I AUGUST 

81*7 

70*6 

80*5 

070 

95 

24 

03 

9 







1932 


1920 

SEPTE.UBEII .. 

84*0 

68* { 

90*3 

04*4 

96 

29 

61 ! 

27 







1912 


1901 

OCTOBEK 

89*4 

06*3 

93-3 

57*7 

100 

8 

1 

52 

23 

\ 



1 



1800 

i 

1910 

NOVEMBEK 

86*5 

58*5 

90*9 

49*9 

) 

97 

7 

45 

29 







1890 

1 

1930 

DEUKMBEH . . 

84*9 

53*0 

88*8 1 

40*1 

05 

23 

40 > 

23 







1806 

i 

1040 

ANNUAL TOTAL 
OK MEAN .. 

89*4 

64-4 

106* 

44*0 

110 

• • • • 

( 

35 1 

• • • • 


The mean temperature is lowest in December. It rises steadily 
thereafter until the maximum is reached in May.’ With the onset 
of the monsoon in June, day temperatures suddenly fall and by 
August the mean maximum temperature reaches its lowest value 
in the year. From September the temperature begins to rise 
again until the advent of tlie cold season in November. The daily 
range of temperature is least during the months of July and August, 
while during the cold season it is usually large, the maximum range 
being in February. During these 60 years the maximum temperature 
recorded was 110°F on 30th April 1897 and 7th May 1889. The 
minimum recorded during 1881-1940 was 35°F on 17th January 
1935. 


Humidity. The following table gives for Poona the means of dry bulb and 
wet bulb temperatures, the relative humidity and the vapour pressme 
for each month. The table is based on figures available at the 
Meteorological Office, Poona. 
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Averages for 8 a.in. are based on data for tlie years 1891-1940 
and those for 5 p.m. on data for the years 1936-40. 

MEiVNS OF DRY AND WET BULB TEMPERATURES. 


# 



j Mo.au r)ry 
j Bulb 

^ Moan AVot 
, Jtulb 

Bo .kt VC 
Humidity 

Vapour 

rre*iurc 1 

1 

1 




! OF 

( OF 

O' 

/Q 

, i 

1 mb. 

JANVAUY 

8 a.m. 

• • 

570 

52*0 

09 

10-7 : 


5 p.m. 

• • 

, 84-6 

62*6 

25 

10*0 

fkbuvaky 

8 a.m. 

• • 

' 50-7 

53*4 

64 

10*9 


o p.m. 

• • 

80*0 

03 *2 

23 

9*8 

aLAECII 

8 a.m. 

• • 

60-9 

58*4 

57 

1 13-2 


5 p.m. 

• • 

9r» 

64*5 

19 

8*9 

ArniL 

8 a.m. 

♦ • 

74*8 

64 1 

53 

15*8 i 


5 p.m. 

• « 

95:{ 

07 9 

22 

11*5 1 

ilAY 

8 a.m. 

• • 

78*2 

691 

61 

. 20*5 


5 p.m. 

» * 

94*1 

71*4 

32 

16*3 

JUNE 

8 a.m. 


77*0 

71*7 

70 

' 23-0 

1 

t 

5 p.m. 


82*3 

72*6 

61 

23 0 

JULY 

8 a.m. 

• • 

74*7 

7U*9 

82 

23*7 i 


5 p.m. 

• • 

77*0 

71*8 

78 

24*1 i 

AUGUST 

8 a.m. 

• • 

73*1 

69*8 

84 

23*2 1 


5 p.m. 


77*4 

71 2 

74 

23* 3 ? 

SEPTEilBEK 

8 a.m. 

1 

« • 

72*8 

6i)’5 

84 

23*0 


5 p.m. 

• • 

790 

71*8 

71 

23*4 

OCTOBCK 

8 a.m. 

« « 

71*8 

67 ' .7 

80 

20*8 


5 )>.m. 

• • 

84*0 

05*1 

47 

17*5 

NOVESIBEU 

8 a.m. 

• • 

63*7 

59*3 

70 

15*6 


5 p.m. 

• » 

84*2 I 

05*7 

35 

13*4 

BECEJIBEB 

8 n.m. 

• • 

57*7 

53*4 

74 

12*3 


5 p.in. 

« • 

81*9 

02*2 

29 ‘ 

‘10*6 

1 


CHAPTEK 1. 

Physical Features. 
CUM.VTE. 
Humiditv. 


Situated as it is on the lee side of the ghats, Poona is 
much drier than places on tlie coast line. Even in the monsoon 
monms of June, July, August and September, the mean monthly 
relative humidit>' never exceeds 84 per cent. The diurnal variation 
ot tcmppiture or humidity is least in the monsoon months. Tlie 
relative humidity is high in the morning but is considerably reduced 
m the evemng in winter and summer months. March and April 
are the driest months. On a few da>'s in tlie month of May and 

^ the monsoon, 

percentage of 


foUowmg table gives tlie mean pressure at Poona. Averac 

for 8 a.m. are based on data for the years 1891-1940 and those f 
5 p.m. for the years 1936-1940. ana mose t 


Barometric 

Pressure. 


Mean Pressure at Poona. 


Mouth 

. 

Millibars 

JANUARY 

. . 8 a.m. 

• • 

052*3 

FEBRUARY 

0 p.m. 

. . 8 a.m. 

• • 

• • 

948*8 

951*2 

MABCU 

5 p.m. 

• • 8 a.m. 

• ♦ 

047*5 

949*7 

APRIL 

6 p.m, 

• • 8 a.ZD. 

• • 

• • 

945*7 

048*1 

may 

6 p.m. 

• . 8 a.ra. 


943*8 

040*0 

JUNE . 

6 p.m. 

• • 8 a.m. 

• • 

043*0 

043*2 


6 p.m. 

• • 

940*7 


HI IMl It. 


Month 



1 Millibars 

1 

JULY 

8 a.m. 

• • 

012*5 

AUGUST 

^ p.m. 

8 a.m. 

• « 

• • 

041*0 

044*2 

SEITEMBER .. 

5 p.m. 

8 a m. 

• « 

942*4 

946*6 

OCTOBER 

» p.m. 

8 a.m. 

• • 

• • 

943*0 

949*5 

NONTDIBER . . 

DECEMBER .. 

o p.in. 

8 a.m. 

• • 

• • 

940 0 

051*7 

0 p.m. 

8 a.m. 

6 p.m. 


948*0 

952*7 

40*2 

mean annual 

8 a.m. 

5 p.m. 

• • 

948*2 

945*0 
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CHAPTER 1. These observations show,tliat from October to March the baro- 
— : metric pressure is over the annual mean and from April to September 

Phys^^I^ Feafiircs. pressure is below the annual mean. The month of least pressure 

is June. Then come July, August, September, i.e., the monsoon 
months, and Mav. December pressure is the highest in the year 

Cloudiness. The mean cloudiness estimated in tenths of sky covered is 

given in the following table. The average cloudiness in Poona, 
taking into account all kinds of clouds, low, medium and high, is 
less than five-tenths (or half of the sky) in all the months except 
during the monsoon period. On a large number of days during 
the winter months and also during the early summer, we have blue 
skies and brilliant sunshine. 

Mean Cloudiness in Poona. 


Mouth 

AI! 

clomls 

I>ow 

clouds 

Month 

All 

clouds 

Low 

clouds 

JAXUARV .. 

8 a.m. . . 

1*7 

1 

1 0*1 

JULY 

8 a.m. 


8*3 

6*3 


5 p.m. 

:**4 

0*9 


5 p.m. 

• • 

9*0 

6*3 

FEBKUARy., 

8 a.m. . . 

1*0 

0*2 

AUGUST 

8 a.m. 


8*0 

6*0 


5 p.m. .. 

2*1 

0*9 


5 p.m. 

• • 

8*5 

6*1 

MARCH 

8 a.m. ' . . 

1*0 

0*3 

SEPTEMBER 

8 a.m. 

• • 

0*7 

3*5 


5 p.m. 

2*0 

1*3 


5 p.m. 


7*8 

5*3 

APRIL 

S a.m. . . 

1*7 

0*8 

OCTOBER .. 

8 a.m 


4*0 

1*2 


5 p.m. . . 

3*6 

2*5 


6 p.m 

• • 

4*9 

2*8 

I MAV 

8 a.m. . . 

2-5 

0*9 

NOVEMBER.. 

8 a.m. 

• • 

2*4 

0*6 


5 p.m. . . 

2*6 

1*7 


5 p.m. 

• • 

4*0 

1*6 

JUNE 

8 a.m. .. 

6*7 

6*1 

DECEMBER.. 

8 a.m. 

• • 

1*7 

0*4 


6 p.m. . . 

7 8 

5*4 


& p.m. 

• » 

2*9 

1*0 





MEAN 

a.m. 

• • 

3*8 

2*1 





ANNUAL ,.) 

5 p.m. 

• 

4*8 

3*0 


Winds. A remarkable feature of Poona winds is their rareness 

from the south. The direction of the prevailing wind is NW to W 
in January and February. With the commencement of the hot 
weather, the direction slowly changes to the west and continues 
westerly right up to the end of the monsoon in September. October 
is a month of variable winds, while easterly winds predominate 
in November and December. During May and the rainy season 
the direction of the wind throughout the 24 hours is from the west. 
From the month of October to February calm prevails in the 
morning appro.ximately between 8 a.m. and 10 a.m. Before the 
period of calm the direction of the wind is W. After the calm the 
easterly wind begins and continues till 7 p.m. in October, November 
and December. After seven in the evening the direction changes 
and the westerly breeze starts. In January, February, March and 
April the period of easterly winds lasts only for a few hours from 
10 a.m. onwards. 

Though the Poona district is situated to the east of tlie ghats, 
towards evening there is a sudden flow of air— the evening sea 
breeze— from WNW direction on most days of the months of 
February, March and April and part of May, characterised by its 
greater gustiness, humidity and lower temperature. 
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The following table gives the number of days witli wind force 
(in miles per hour) and tlie mean wind speed 

Number of Days with Wind Force and Mean Wind Speed in Poona 


CHAPTER I. 

Physical Fealurci, 
Cuxc\TB. 
Winds. 


Month 


More tlian 

12-33 


34 miles 

miles 

( 

1 

. 


p li. 

p. h. 


JANUARY 
FEBRUARY 
MARCH 
APRIL 
MAY 
JUNE 
(JULY 
AUGUST 
SEPTEMBER 
OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 


ANNUAL TOTAL OR 
MEAN. 


8 

5 

8 

5 

S 

5 

8 

5 

8 

5 

8 

5 

8 

5 

8 

5 

8 

5 

8 

5 

8 

5 

8 

5 


n.m. 

a.m. 

p.m. 

a.m. 

p.m. 

a.m. 

p.m 

a.m. 

p.m, 

a.m. 

p.m. 

a.m. 

p.m. 

a.m. 

p.m. 

a.m. 

p.m. 

a.m. 

p.m. 

a.m. 

pm. 

a.m. 

p.m. 


8 a.m. 
5 p.m. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

*> 

3 

10 

4 
14 

s 

6 

0 

w 

5 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


12 

43 


2-11 
miles 
p. h. 


0 

21 

15 

•>.> 

12 

22 

17 

26 

26 

20 

25 

15 

28 

25 

27 

26 
23 

28 
15 
23 
10 
21 

7 

23 


211 

272 


0-1 
p. h. 


25 

0 

13 

5 

10 

0 

13 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

m 

i 

I 

10 

8 

20 

0 

24 

8 


Mean Wind 
Speed 
(m. p. b.) 


142 

50 


3- 7 

4- 2 
5*1 
6*4 
0*1 
0*8 

10*2 

3*0 

0*7 

4*0 

3*7 

3*5 


0*1 


The foUowing table gives the percentage number of days for 
directions of \vind in Poona : 


various 


Direction op Wind in Poona 


Month 


N 

NE 

E 

SE 

S 

SW 

W 

NW Calm. I 

JANOAKY 

# • 

FEBRUARY 

march 

APRIL 

MAY 

JCKB 

JULY 

AUGUST 

SEPTEMBER 

OCTOBER 

kovember 

DECEMBER 

• • 

S a.m. . . 
5 p.m, . . 
8 a.m. . . 

5 p.m. .. 
8 a,m. . . 

6 p.m. . . 
8 a.m. , . 
8 p.m. .. 
8 a.m. . . 
6 p.m. 

8 a.m. .. 
8 p.m. .. 
8 a.m. . . 
5 p.m. . . 
8 a.m. .. 
5 p.m. .. 
8 a.m. 

5 p.m. .. 
8 a.m. . . 
5 p.m. .. 
8 a.m. , . 

5 p.m. . . 
8 a.m. . . 

6 p.m. . . 

1 

4 

2 

3 

1 

4 

1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

«* 

6 

2 

3 

1 

6 

1 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

5 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

11 

14 

16 

33 

7 

20 

0 

14 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12 

8 

21 

3 

10 

7 

2 

10 

2 

10 

3 

0 

2 

4 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

8 

1 

5 

3 

4 

3 

7 

4 

14 

6 

11 

4 

15 

6 

14 

1 

21 

12 

19 

8 

10 

0 

12 

0 

11 

6 

5 

3 

5 

8 

4 

25 

0 

43 

7 
43 
20 

42 

47 

04 

57 

75 

68 

84 

06 

83 

47 

66 

8 

21 

1 

2 

1 

14 

1 

8 

2 

20 

5 

19 
14 
29 

20 

26 

11 

0 

9 

8 

10 

11 

11 

10 

4 

10 

1 

0 

1 

s 

73 

29 

61 

17 

61 

18 

38 

7 

IS 

3 

5 

3 

o 

0 

7 

0 

52 

24 

60 

31 

73 

25 

TOTAL OB 

A Vf 2-2 

8 ».ni. . . 
* p.m. . . 

1 

2 

S 

4 

4 

7 

2 

• 

8 

2 

IS 

5 

28 

47 

7 

13 

38 

14 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Physical Fcalures. 

Climate. 
ThHnderstornis, 
Squalls, etc. 


Dew and Fog. 


The following table gives the frequencies of thunderstorms, 
hail, squalls and fog at Poona in each month of the year 
based on observations from 1935 to 1944 ; 

Frequencies of Weather Phenomena at Poona. 


1 

» 

JAN. 

FEB. 

MAK. 

APll. 

SlAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

ol days 
with— 

Thunder 

0 

0*2 

1-2 

3 

3 

4 

0*2 

Hail 

0 

0 

0 

0*3 

0*1 

0 

0 

Dust storm 

j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0*1 

0 

0 

Squall 

0 

0 

02 

0'4 

0-9 

0*7 

0 

Fo-^ 

1 

0*4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

AUO. 

SEPT. 

OCT. 

NOV. 

DEO, 

ANNUAL TOTAL 

1 

In umber of day* 
t with— 







Thunder 

0*5 

4 

5 

0*8 

0*4 

22*3 

Hall 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0*4 

Dust storm 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0*1 

Squall 

0 

0*6 

1*0 

0 

0 

CD 


0 

1 

0*1 

1*6 

0*4 

0*2 

2-7 1 


Thunderstorms occur generally during the hot months of April ^d 
May, before the onset of the monsoon in June, and in September 
and October associated with the withdrawal of the monsoon. Some 
of the thunderstorms in April and May are accompanied by ^ually 
winds, heavy rain and hail. Morning fog occurs, though yevy 
infrequently, in Poona during the month of October and in the winter 
season from November to January. 

Dews appear in the latter part of October and last till the end 
of Febniary. The difference between the percentages of relative 
humidity in the morning and in the evening goes on increasing 
October. The wind speed during these months is not more than 
4-2 miles per hour. The range of temperature between the daily 
maximum and daily minimum is fairly high. All these contribute 
to tlie formation of dew. 

F’ogs are rare in the eastern plains. They occur in the early 
mornings in September, October, November, December and 
January but disappear by half-past nine. They are generally visible 
in the valleys on the banks of rivers. In the western hills misW 
arc common from May to September. Sometimes mists rise fronl 
the Konkan and fly east with great swiftness. At other times 
xvhen the air is still, the mist stretches over the Konkan like a sea 
of milk, the tops of hills standing out like islands. After the monsoon 
sets in early in June, excejit during occasional breaks, the western 
hills are sluouded in drenching mists and rain clouds. 
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The acreage under different crops in the various talukas of the 
district in 1942-43 brings out the peculiarities of tJie sub-regions very 
clearly. 


The Acreage under different crops in the various Talukas 

OF Poona District (1942-43). 


1 

Maval 

o 

Uulslil 

3 

J unnar 

4 

AmbcKiU>D 

5 

Khed 

6 

Have!! 

7 

Rko .. 


31,726 

13,708 

10.151 

8.144 

10.499 

5.977 

Wheat 


8.804 

1.319 

15,305 

1,4 00 

10.1K»0 

2,525 

Javari 


13.592 

14,732 

46,951 

5.090 

46,596 

83,996 

Bajri .. 

• • 

2.351 

4,882 

1,13,629 

37,817 

88.679 

61,330 

Haf;! 

a • 

5,146 

2,617 

3,506 

5.46S 

8.U03 

1,583 

Varai*Sawa • • 

• • 

2,928 

1,364 

• • • « 

4.133 

3,995 

122 

Oram • • 


2.048 

936 

10.S85 

2,299 

ll),4tiO 

3,797 

Tiir 

• 

809 

477 

1,924 

573 

2,299 

3.3!>5 

Mjith 


4 

86 

5,129 

982 

2.332 

1.398 

Knlthl. 

• • 

126 

259 

5,937 

1.542 

3.H-2: 

1,769 

Groundnut .. 


612 

48 

2.241 

1,870 

9,658 

950 

Safflower • • 


104 

119 

778 

• • « • 

271 

1.SV3 

NlKerseed .. 


• • « • 

775 

a # • • 

3.310 

0,459 

1,322 

Siitrarcano 

# « 

16 

• a • a 

670 

32 

1 17 

1,. -- 

Potatoc:) 


45 


1,134 

1,609 

5,594 

305 

Croon VcgeUbIci 

a • 

83 

173 

243 

117 

378 

1.730 

Mo4amM 

• • 

16 

22 

679 

26 4 

3t9> 

280 

Other Fruit .. 

a • 

49 

92 

1,522 

333 

7u0 

1,736 


1 

Purandar 

8 

Rico 

4,404 

Wheat 

3,5o0 

Javari 

44,414 

Bajri 

1,08,893 

Varai<Saw» .. 


Gram 

4,352 

Tiir 

813 

itath 

4.497 

Kulthi 

3,883 

Groumlnut 

099 

Safitovrer 

6,548 

Kiuersoed 

Siiearcane 

42 

Potatoe.^ 

122 

Green Vegetables 

756 

Mo^ambl 

1,503 

Other Fruit .. 

2;283 


SIriir 

9 


DauuU 

10 


Bhimtliadl 

11 


Indafiiir 

12 


5 

5,104 

l,20.noi 

1,44.796 

* 2i;io3 

2.671 

5,190 

8,076 

7.708 

2.240 

14,167 

187 

88 

614 

74 

219 

943 


54 

973 

1,22.^25 

22.076 


1,670 
470 
937 
8,8^S9 
382 
12,0<»5 
0.> 
180 
• • • • 
327 
214 
778 


1,151 

3,802 

1,64,424 

32,257 


4.303 

1,006 

3.071 

4,01j0 

1,<M8 

13.S73 

4 

5.811 

1 

187 

205 

875 


268 

2.734 

1,90.591 

13,356 


3.013 

1.371 

1.289 

3,s98 

3.627 

18.022 

6 

4,806 

3 

149 

59 

248 


, liie western laiuKas ot Mawal and Mulsr 

Show a predominance of rice. In the central tract, Junna: 
Ambegaon, khed, Haveli and Purandar show a predominance c 
bajri, while Ae eastern talukas Sirur, Daund, Bhimthadi and Indapii 
show a predominance of javari. In the central belt rice thoug 
not predominant is important. The western portions of the. 

pulses, the central zone shows predominance, th 
eastern zone comes ne.\t and the western zone comes last. 

In oil-seeds, the eastern zone leads particularly in the productio 

«mef Lr ‘ wite™ zon 

In the case of sugarcane, the Bhimthadi and Indnpur T'lhik'i 

the canal zone tWl Sra 
^ concentration of sugarcan 

potatoes and other vegetables tlie central 

ctx^zr; 

f ^°^aWe^for green vegetables, mosambi and other fm^ts. 


mo 
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CMAl’TEU 1. 

Naltir.tl Resources. 
Forests. 


Scrub. 


Deciduous 

Species. 


Evergreen 

Forest. 


Distribution by 
Talukas. 


Tnr Disitict, e.xcept in its western and hilly parts, has not much 
of a iorest area, the total for the whole disbict being less thafi 
ToO sq. miles. 

Tlie types of vegetation occurring in the different parts of the 
district are governed mainly by rainfall and altitude. The forest 
types are mainly three, viz., scrub, mi.xcd deciduous and evergreen, 
ami all represent and correspond to the eastern, central and western 
zoiK's of low, medium and high rainfall, varying from 15" to 150". 

Starting in tlie east at a general altitude of 1,000' with an average 
rainfall below 20" will be found an open forest eovered by 
thorny scrub. Bor (Zizyphus jujuba), Polati (Acasia labonum), 
Nephrad ( Dichrostachys cinerea), Hinganhet (Balanites Rox- 
burghii), Soundad (Prosopis spicigera), Vagati (Capparis aphylla) 
are all t\pical species of this scrub and thorny area. The growth 
of these species is usually small and stunted. Nim ( Azadirachta 
indica) is the only tree yielding bmber of suitable size. As 

a notable e.xception, where the soil is better and blaeker and where 
additional soil moisture is obtained, Babhul (Acacia arabica) occurs 
in pockets as a pure crop. j 

There is a gradual change from scrub to deciduous species as 

one achances into the central zone. Certain species are frequently 

dominant and often occur quite gregariously over considerable area. 
Owing to erosion and denudation caused by cutting of trees, 

e.xcessive grazing and burning of grass-lands by villagers, on the 
lower slopes of hills almost all the injaili species otlicr than teak 
have disappeared. Teak remains as an open crop, stunted and 
chiefly coppice in origin. On the hot, dry southern slopes, Salai 
(Boswellia serrata) is frequently found alone, while on the eastern 
and northern slopes, Dhavada (Anogeissus labfolia) is often found 
in the same condition. 

Further towards the west, as rainfall increases, evergreen species 
mingle with the deciduous. Ain (Terminalia tomentosa) occurs 
very largely in the drier half, while Kindal (Terminalia paniculata) 
and especially Hirda (Terminalia Chebula) are found only in the 
wetter half of the zone. Hirda is preserved on account of the 
markets for its valuable fruits (Myrobalan). Teak is notably 
absent. 

In the e.Nbeme west, evergreen forest is the climax. The best 
examples of this type which remain are near tlie forest bungalow 
and below the temple at Bhimashankar and in the temple grove at 
Ahupe in the Ambegaon Taluka. Anjani (Memecylon edule), 
Janihid (Eugenia Jambolana), Pisa ( Actinodaphne Hookeri) are 
tlie prominent species in this part. 

Junnar Taluka : The area of total reserved forest in this taluka 
is about 93 sq. miles. Of this an area of about 28 sq. miles along 
the Western Ghats remain unworked, on account of transport 
difficulties. The vegetation in this part is of evergreen nature. 
The central part of the taluka contains mixed deciduous forest 
comprising mostly teak. The whole of the eastern portion of the 
taluka is almost without any vegetation. 

Ambegaon Taluka : The area of reserved forest in this taluka is 
about 62 sq. miles. Of this, an area of about 34 sq. miles is 
situated along tlie western border of the taluka. The vegetation 
in this part is of evergreen nature, and on account of transport 
difficulties the area has remained unworked. On the western edge 
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of the taluka is the temple of Bhimashankar. A plot of about 
725 acres below this temple has been permanently preserved together 
with other areas which are required as check plots in research into 
the regeneration of evergreen forest. These temple groves, which 
are practically the only representatives of virgin evergreen forest 
of the Western Ghats, differ markedly from the dwarf or el.fin 
evergreen found along these ghats. The central part of the taluka 
contains mixed deciduous forests. 


Khcd Taluka : The area of total reser\ed forest in this taluka is 
about 83 sq. miles. Of this, an area of about 2S sq. miles, situated 
along tlie Western Ghats, is of evergreen type, and no exploitations 
are carried out in this area due to transport difficulties. Thi^ tract 
contains a good deal of Uinta trees, whose fruit forms a valuable 
forest produce. There is also a valuable growth of Iramboos in the 
Velhavli and Bhomale reserves uf this area. The deciduous 2 C)ne 
starts from Wada and stretches towards the east for about 10 miles 
and reaches Khed in the centie of the taluka. The forest areas to 

the east of tliis belt are more or less open blanks and crintain onlv 
thorny bushes. 


Mawal and Miilshi Talukas : Mawal has about 63 sq. miles 
and Midshi about 68 square miles of reserved forest. Out of the>e 
about 6o sq. miles from Mawal and about 58 sq. miles from Mul-.hi 
we situated along the Western Ghats. The vegetation of this part 
IS of evergreen nature. In this region there are four big lakes viz 

Mulshi lakes, which® have been 
t Ta*a hydro.eIectric companies for production of 

eectncity hmla, Shikekai and bamboos lorm some of the itejns 

The deciduous forests ta 
talnh* i- The deciduous zone of the Mawal 

«nbe ofdle^talnka^^Th Talegaon-Dabhade in the 

ore ot the taluka. The deciduous forests in the Mukhi f-ilnLn 

are situated in Ghotavade, Paud, Rihe and MaJunjr 
Hdveli Taluka : The nrea of reserved forest in tKic foi i 

MS“n&?2kaI'’L^^^^ /-rran*; et/r£l£ 

along the banks oi the MuftMutha S™"'* 

mainly concentrated round 4om Sinhifn ? a “f® 
m the north-west comer of the taluka The Agalambe 

on the northern siones nf i? \ reserves situated 

Dharjai, Katraj and Parvati are are important and valuable, 

in this taluka important gras 


grass kurans 


we blank and have verv eastern parts of the tali 

-tains mixed So2 fori'' v^ll^akTsTn ' ^ 

. Datnd. Indapur and Sirur tJu^ -Se 7“"*“"' 
m these talukas are : Daund 52 .n J reserved for 

and Sirur 25 sq. miles Most 49 sq. mile 

as forests, have been classified ^eas, being of no iinportar 

to the Revenue Depart^elft Ir nf^ ® 
the banks of the Mula-Mutha and^ th?RK”^' 
reserves in charge of the Fort t DcpalS^ent™* 
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CHAPTER L 

Natural Resources. 
Forests. 
Distril)Mtion by 
Talukas. 


Minor Forest 
Products. 


Chief Trees. 


Bhimthadi Tahika : This taluka contains 37 sq. miles of reserved 
forests, Imt all this area is now treated as pasture forest and placed 
in charge of the Revenue Department. ^ 

BUnr lahika and Vclhc Mahal : Tlie forests of Bhor and Velhe 
Mahal measure 49 sq. miles and 45 sq. miles respectively. The 
forests stretching along the western boundaries of these talukas are 
of evcrgieen nature, whereas Uiose found in the central and eastern 
part of the talukas are of mixed deciduous type with teak as the 
main species. As the Bhor taluka and Velhe Mahal were merged 
in the Poona Forest Division, only in 1948, survey and settlement 
na\'c not yet been made of the forest areas of these divisions. There 
arc important forest reserves in the area. Hirda and Udha Bamboo 
are the important forest produce of this area. 

The following is a list of the chief minor forest products from the 
Poona district:— 


Apta : Bauhinia racemosa Lam.-leaves for bidis. 

B'lhva : Cassia fistula L.— pods. 

Chillari : Csesalpinia cassalpinia Roxb.— bark. 

Grass : for cattle food and grazing (many species). 

Harda : Terminalia chebula Retz.-fruit. 

Moha: Madhuca indica Gmel {Bassia latifolia) -Bowers (at 
distilling. 


Sag : Tectona grandis L.f-leaves for thatching. 
Shembj Csesalpinia digyna Rottl.— bark. 

Shikekai : Acacia concinna DC— pods for hairwash. 
Tad : Borassus fiabellifer L. — leaves for thatching. 
Timru : leaves for bidis. 


The following is a list of the chief trees found in Poona 
Ain or Sadada : Terminalia crenulata Roth. 

Boma : Terminalia arjuna W and A. 

Beheda : Terminalia bellerica Roxb. 

Allu Meyna Laxiflora Robyns {Vangueria spinosa Roxb). 
Ainba : Mangifera indica L. 

Ambada : Spondias mangifera L. 

Ambguli : Elseagnus kologa Schlecht. 

Anjir : Ficus carica L. 

Apta : Bauhinia racemosa Lam. 

Asan : Bridelia retusa Spreng. 

Babhul : Acacia arabica Willd. 


Acacia farnesiana Willd. is Vedi (Wild babhul). 

Badam : Prunus amt/gdalus Stokes. 

Bahva : Cassia fistula L. 

Bakul : Miniusops elengi L. 

Bartondi ; Mortnda citrifolia Linn. 

Ikd : Aeglc marmelos Correa. 

Bhokar r Cordia rothi R. and S. 

Bibbha : Semecarpus ancacardium L.f. 

Bondara : Lagerstroemia lanceolata Wall. 

Chakotar : Citrus decumana L. 

Chandan : SanUdum album L. 

Chapha : Michelia champaka L. 

Char : Buchanania lanzan Spreng. 

Chinch : Tnmarindus indica L. 

Dajimb : Punica granatum L. 

Dhaman : Grewia tiliaefolia Vahl. 

Dhavda : Anogeissus latifolia Wall. 
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Gchela : Randia dumeforurn Lam. 

Gorakh chinch : Adamonia digitata L. 

Hallian : Eriodcndron onfractuostivi DC. 

Harda or Hirda : Termimlia chebula Retz. 

Hedu : Nauclea cordifolia (Adim cordifolia) Hook f. 
Hinganbet : Balanites roxburehii Planch. 

Hivar : Acacia Icucovhlfra Willd. 

Jayphal : Mijristica beddomei King. 

Jamb : Jamboda vtdgaris DC. 

Jambhul or Jambhal : Syzygium cumini (Link) Skeels. 
Kadu kharik : Solanum xanthocarpum Schrad. & Wendl. 
Kiiju : Anacardium occidentale L. 

Kajamb or Kadamba : Mitragyna cordifolia Korth. 
Kamrak ; Averrhoa carambola L. 

Karanj : Pongamia pinnafa Vent. 

Kar\'and : Carissa carandas L. 

Kavath or Kut : Feronia limonia (F. elephantum) Corr. 
Kel : Musa paradisiaca L. 

Kcnjaj : Terminalia alata Roth. 

Khair : Acacia catechu Willd. 


KhajurT or Shindi : Phoenix sylcestris Ro.xb. 
Khandul : Stcrculia mens Roxb. 

Lalai : Albizzia amara Boiv. 

Limb or Nim ; Azadirachta indica A. Juss. 
Limbu : Citrus medica L. 

Mahlung : Citrus medica L.— var. limotta 
Makar nimbori : Atalantia monophylla Corr. 
Maruk : Ailanthus excclsa Roxb. 

Moha : Madhuca indica Gmel. 


Nagehapha : Mesua ferrea L. 

Nana : Largerstreemia parvifolia Ro.xb. 

Naraj : Cocos nucifera L. 

Naring : Citrus aurantium L. 

Pajasa : Buten monosperma O. Ktz. 

Pangara : Erythrina indica Lam. 

Papai : Carica papaya L. 

Papnas : Citrus dccuinana L. 

Peru : Psidium guajava L. 

Phanas : Artocarpus integra (L) Men- 
Pila dhotrii : Argemone mexicana L. 

Pimpal : Ficus religiosa L. 

Pinipri : Ficus comosa Roxb. 

Ramkanta : Acacia eburnea Willd. 

Ramphal : Anona reticulata L. 

(Z- mauritiana Lank), 
xvatambi : Garcinia purpurea Retz ' 

Ray-avla : Cicca disticha Linn. 

Rui ; Calotropis gigantea R. Br. 

Sag : Tectona grandis L. 

Sagargota : Caeaslpinia crista Linn. 

Salai : Bostvellia serrata Roxb. 

Saundad or Shami : Prosopis sriicigera L. 

Savn Salmalia malabarica Schott & Endl 
Shevga : Moringa oleifera Lam. 

Smvan : Gmelina arborea Roxb. 

Siras : Albizzia lebbek Benth. 

Sisu: Dalbergia latifolia Roxb. 
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Sitaplial : Anom squamosa L. 

Snpari : Arcca catechu L. 

Tad : Borassus fahclUfcr L. 

Tcmblinrnl : Diospijrns mchnwxijlnn Roxb. 
Tirti : Cnpparis criflhrocarpus Isert. 

'i’ivas : Oiizcinla dalhcr^iioidcs Benth. 

Torap : Ziznpltus ruc,osa Lam. 

I’nt : Morus imlica L. 

Ibn’xir : Ficus pjomcrata Ro.xb. 

\’acl : Ficus hens^alcnsis Linn. 


Fau.ma.* 


Mammals : 
Beasts of 
Frey. 


\'aras : Uctcrophragma quadrilocuhre (Roxb) Schumm. 

Tm Wild Animals are mainly the same as of the adjoining 
districts, and of tlie Deccan plateau generally. The reclamation in 
recent years of vast areas of scrub jungle and waste land for cultiva- 
tion tlirough the introduction of irrigation canals, the ever-growing 
pres'suie of population, tne de\'elupiriCnt of roads and the advent of 
the motor car and lorry have had a disastrous effect upon wild life. 
The increase of firearms and tlicir use in season and out of season, 
and wliolesale unregulated trapping and netting by Pardhis have, 
in many parts of the district reduced the numbers of such animals 
as blackbuck {Kci]a\:}ta) and hare to the verge of extinction. By the 
deprivation thus of their natural food supply some species have 
been driven to crop-raiding and in consequence been greatly 
decimated. The loss of suitable scrub jungle for nesting sites has 
affected ground nesting birds in a similar way. The process of 
opening un of remote tracts continues apace, and witli it goes hand 
in hand the desbuction of wild hfe.§ 

Mammals : Beasts of Prey The most prominent among these are 
the Tiger (Panthera tigris L/nn.)— H. Bag or Sher ; M. Wdgh; and 
tlic Panther or leopard (Panthera parclus Linn,) H. Tendud or 
Cheetd ; M. Kardd, Asnea or BibldAVdgh, 


The former is rare and only met with occasionally in the heavier 
forested parts of the Sahyadris or Western Ghats such as the Lonavle 

neighbourhoods. Leopards are still fairly plentifuL 
They are less intolerant of the heat, and scrub-covered rocky hills 
with natural caves provide ideal habitats for them. Many of the 
iTjined hill forts, scattered over the district, regularly hold a leopard 
or two. From here they make forays into tlie surrounding 
cultivation for wild pig and porcupine which form their natural 
tood. Village dogs, goats and donkeys are also taken occasionally, 
individual leopard may sometimes become a serious pest to 
the herdsman. Human beings are as a rule unmolested, and no 
man-eaters have been recorded within recent years, llie encroach- 
ment of its natural habitat by cultivation is bringing the leopard 
increasingly in conflict with the interests of man, in consequence 
of which its numbers have dwindled and are dwindling consider- 
ably, The leopard is perhaps the most effective natural check 
against that greatest of all four-footed pests of the cultivator, the 
wild pig, whose ravages— particularly in the paddy and sugarcane 
growing tracts— are so notorious. 

rhere is no recent authentic record of the cheeta (hunting 
leopard, Acinonyx jubotus ErxlcJ)en) in Poona District, The 


®Thc paragraphs on Wild Animals and Birds have been contributed by 
Shri Salim Ali, Joint Honorarv Secretary, Bombay Natural History Society. 

§The Bombay Wild Animals and Wild Birds Protection Act (XXIV of 1951) 
has been enacted and brought into force to make better and adequate provision 
for the prevention of wild animals and wild birds. 
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species— if indeed its inclusion in the old Gazetteer was justified— is 
now at any rate certainly extinct, as it practically is over the rest 
of India. 


The only other member of the Cat family deserving mention is 
the Tun«'le Cat (Felis cJtaus GnW. )— H. jungli Billi or Khatas ; 
M. Btlul or Biiogd. It is sandy grey in colour, slightly larger than 
tlie domestic cat, with longer legs and eomparativelv short tail which 
is ringed with black towards the end, and black-tipped. It lives in 
grass land and scrub jungle and is notoriously destnictive to 
poultry. 

The Civet famih' (viverridee) is closely related to 
,the time cats (Felidiv). Civet cats have narrow pointed 
muzzles, long bodies and short legs. Their diet is partly animal- 
small birds, mammals and insects-partly fruits and berries. Under 
the base of the tail is a gland producing a highly conccntiated evil 
smelling substance which, highly diluted, is used connnerciallv in 
the manufacture of perfumes. The two principal representatives 
of this family in the district are 

(1) The small Indian Civet (Vircnicidn indica Geof.)- 
H. Kasturi ; M. Jawadi-Manjar-gTeyish-hrown, lined, streaked and 
spotted witli black. Nocturnal. 

(2) The common Palm Civet or Toddy Cat (Paradoxurns 
hcrmaphroditus Schrebei)-H. Lakati or Khatas ; M. C/d.-blackish- 
brown in colour with long coarse hair. Nocturnal. It commonly 

. takes up Its abode between the ceiling and roof of inhabited houses, 
and in hollows of trees. 


restricted to the well-wooded 

It on roots and fruits of 

^ ® harmful to cultivation, thouf^h it 

has been knoNvn to prey on sugarcane and jack-fmit. 

(Canidae) the principal representati\'es in the 


(1) The Striped Hyaena (Hijaena hycena Linn )— H Laka 

• anlt^em^of b- wi?h maSive he' 
a ^ sloping weak hindquarters It 

; 5|ble.'^' she^rfs'^frontiM 

tail. Abundant and a uJefe. ” '“'d 

' destructive to poultry cane Jnd®” ; sometime 

nocturnal concert of howlincr • i, i The mournfu 

■ “7^3 on thrSe«a!:°“tlri:fle^^ “ 

M. Khok^dl-is^a bengalensis Shaw)~H. Lomri 

fcte. Since it seldom attacks po7^:t‘lr a^te^rly o^I 
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(5) The Wild Doe; (Cuon alpinus Pallas)— U. JunoU-Jeutt^ 
Baukiilid nr Sou-kiittd ; M. Kolastnul, KoUsnd, Kolsdrd-is about 
the size of tlie Jackal, reddish-chestnut in colour with a bushy 
black-ti]>pcd tail. It keeps to forest in the Sahyadris, hunts in 
packs and is highly destructive to sdmbar and other game animals. 
The packs ino\ c about a great deal scouring large tracts of country 
and often cleaning tlicin out completely of game. 


Of the smaller animals allied to both the Cat and Dog families, 
the two that desers e mention here are 

(1) Tiie Common Otter {Lutra Ultra Unn.)—H. Ud-bilao; 
M. Pdnamdnjar. 

(2) The Common Mongoose (Ilcrpcstes edwardsii Geoffroy)- 
H. A/rthgu5, Newla ; M. Mungusa. 

The former is chiefly afpiatic and found in many of the larger 
rivers and streams, its principal food being fish. The mongoose is 
well known for its snake-killing propensities, tackling both 
poisonous and non-poisonous species with equal effect. It is, 
however, destructive to ground-nesting birds and their egg.s, and 
sometimes becomes a serious menace to the poultry keeper on 
account of its habit of mass slaughter should it gain entry into 
a hen coop. 

BaUi. Among the Bats (Family Chiroptera) the species most prominent 

on account of its large size and for the great damage it causes to 
mangoes, figs and other cultivated fruit is the Flying Fox (Peteropus 
gigantcus)—M. Wdghul— which has a wing-span of 3 to 4 feet 
Flying Foxes have favourite roosting trees occupied by a colony for 
many years in succession, on which hundreds may be seen hanging 
head downwaicls during daytime, scrcechitig and squabbling. 
At sunset they fly out to the surrounding orchards and work havoc 
among the ripening fruit. Their meat and fat are used in local 
medicine. 


Several species of smaller bats occur in the district, chiefly 
haunting disused ruins and caves. .Ml are nocturnal, most species 
being insectivorous and beneficial to man. The pretty little Painted 
Bat ( Kcrivotila picta), sometimes seen hawking insects in the 
evening twilight, is an outstanding e.xception as regards its brilliant 
colouration not only among bats but all ’Indian mammals as well. 
Its body fur is bright orange while the wings are vermilion and 
black. 


Rodents. Among the rodents or gnawing animals the Indian Porcupine 

(Hifstrix Icucura Gray and Hardwicke)—ll. Sayal, Sahi ; M. Sayal, 
Sdlindar— is common. It lives in burrows dug in the ground on 
rocky hillsides and is largely nocturnal in habits. It is destructive 
to groundnuts and other food grain crops. Its flesh is good eating 
and eagerly sought by local tribes. 

The Giant Squirrel of the Ghat forests, Ratufa indica—H. Karrat, 
Rasu ; M. Shekrd— is one of our most attractive rodents. It is 
about 1.5 inches long with a bushy tail another 2 feet or so ; bright 
reddish brown above, creamy white below with a white-tipped dark 
tail. It lives among the higher branches of t;dl forest tigips and 
proclaims its presence by peculiar loud, throaty, chuckling, barks. 
Young ones taken from the nest become quite tame and make 
engaging pets. The Five-striped Squrrel {Funambulus pennaiiti 
Wr. )— H. Gilchri ; M. Khar— is ubiquitous in the district being 
usually found in the neighbourhood of human habitations. 
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The Black-naped Hare (Leptts nigricolUs F. Cuo.)—U. Khargosh ; 
M. Sasd— is a dweller of scrub country bordering cultivation. Its 
numbers have become depleted everywhere owing to uncontrolled 
netting by Pardhis. 

In addition to the ordinary rats and mice which are commensal 
with man and found abundantly in his dwellings and warehouse.s 
in towns and villages, there are several species of field rats and mice. 
Perhaps the commonest and most destructive of the former to 
cultivation is the Indian Mole Rat (Bandicota hcngalemis Cray 
and Hardwicke)—}i., M. G/uis— whose presence in a locality is 
always proclaimed by a pile of fresh earth resembling a lame 
“ mole-hill ” thrown up outside the mouth of its burrow. The 
animals are dug out of their burrows and avidly eaten by some of 
the local tribes. One of the commonest mice in and about cultiva- 
tion is the Indian Field Mouse (Mus hooduga Gray), sandy gre)’ish 
brown above, white below. 
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Of the deer tribe the district possesses several, but they are not 
common and are confined mainly to forest in the Sahyadris. 
Indiscriminate shooting by illegal methods, without regaicl to age 
or sex, has reduced their numbers considerably. ° 

The Sambar (Rusa unicolor Kear)-Y{. Sdmbar ; M. Sambar- 

restricted to a hill forest habitat, is found here and there in the 
Sahyadris. 


The Spotted Deer (Axis axis Erxlcben)-U. Cheeial or Jhank 
M. Citel-prefers plains and foothills forest in the neighbourhooi 
of cultivation. It has suffered greatly in numbers. 

Deer or Muntiac (Muntiacus muntijak Ziaim.)- 
H. Khakar; M. Bhekara, Khitkhitd-is also met with in smal 
numbers in the forested portions of the Sahyadris. 

The antelopes are represented by three species, namely, (1) Tli< 
PjUgai or blue bull (Boselaphus tragocamelus Fall) H. and M 
mga Rui,mgdi, Rojh; (2) The Blackbuck (Antilope ccrcicapn 
Ltnn.)-H. Horan; M. Mrga, Harlna, Kdhita ; and (3) The Four 
M quadricornis Blainv.)-H. Chousinga 

imrt former t\yo are inhabitants of opei 

undulabng grassy plains in the neighbourhood of culti^’ation 
jn.^apable of considerable damage to standing crops Tr 

enjoyed a certain amouni 
bluf ,■ 'T Hindu population in U.e mistaken 

^nd th^ . 1^°“' '■"desirable increase in its numbers there 

and the species became a very serious post to cultivation Thr 

officjal nanre had to be changed to Nil-ghora ( blue orT) beS 
profesional shikaris were employed to keep its numbm down 

the Nilna'i™ "■ """" such sentiment prevails and 

hlanl-K L ^°*”Paratiyely uncommon. Enormous herds ol 

dS ' nl “^ed ti roam oier the 

"umbersfed!eTsteV4Tti:‘'jke^felVu/T*^^^ 

construction nf rmrlc ^P of the country', 

shikaric frr * ^oads and increase m motor traffic, which enabled 

liH-Io A- ^o^ch ersrivhile inaccessible areas speedily and with 

tapro^mr “1" Sr- g"" Scerand''th* 

deshuction. Much^of X. >*!“ largely to Uieir 

«i"y season when the black cottXn sod Sm'es “la^yly^nJuin^^et 


Deer. 
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Ant-eater. 


llie aniiiial’s escape. .-Vt the present time some talukas have been 
completely denuded of blackbuek, and in others a herd of ten is 
quite an unusual sic:ht. To preserve this interesting speeies from 
total extinction a rigid enforcement of the e.xisting game laws against 
their indiscriminate slaughter is necessary. 

The four-horned Antelope is a dweller of deciduous forest. It 
lives solitary or in pairs, and is not common. 

The Indian Gazelle {Gazclla hennetti Sykes)— H. Cinkdrd; 
M. I^I(llatJiiskd—\s also found solitary or in small parties inhabiting 
waste lands broken up by nullah and ravines. 

The pretty little Chevrotain or .Mouse-Deer (Moschiola mcmim)— 
H. and M. f’/xora— standing only 10 to 12 inches at the shoulder, 
and possessing sharp tusks in the upper jaw instead of horns, is 
found in forests on the Sahyadris. It is a comparatively rare animal 
and only occasionally seen. 

A curiosity among the nati\e mammals is the Pangolin or Scaly 
Anl-catcr (Manis crassicauclata Gcofjr. St. Hilaire)— M. Thiri/a, 
Khavli-mdnjar or Kassoli-mdnjar. It is about 3,'j ft. long, including 
tail and about 12" high, shaped rather like a mangoose, with 
a nairow head and pointed snout. The body is covered widi 
brownish hard, horny overlapping scales. It feeds on ants and 
termites by thnisting out and rapidly withdrawing into its mouth the 
long protrusible worm-like glutinous tongue with the insects 
adhering to the surface. The animal lives in burrows which it 
digs in the ground. It is chiefly nocturnal. 


Birds. Some 300 Species of Birds may be found in the district of which 

about SO are winter visitors, seen only between September/October 
and March/ April. These latter include many orders and families, 
but those of them that come under notice more prominently are the 
wildfowl (duck and snipe). 

Ducks. I'hc district is not particularly good for duck shooting since it 

has few of tlie shallow monsoon-filled depressions with muddy 
bottoms and partly submerged reed-beds elsewhere known as 
“ jhcels,” so beloved of wildfowl. Such lakes as there are— Fife, 
Gibbs, Walwan, Whiting, Mulshi and others— are deep irrigation 
resen'oirs formed by the damming of streams. These open expanses 
of water lack aquatic vegetation and do not attract ducks except as 
daytime refuges where they can sleep in comparative safety from 
shikaris and fly out to forage in the suiTounding inundated paddy- 
fields at night. Unlike in the duck shooting districts, w'ildfowl here 
do not appear to have any local specific names, an indication in itself 
of their comparative rarity. 

The chief species of migratory ducks met with in the cold season 
are— 


The Common Teal (Anas crecca). 

The Garganey or Blue-winged Teal (Anas querquedula). 

Tlie Shoveller (Spatula clypeata). 

The Pochard or Dun Bird (Aythya ferine). 

3 ho Tufted Pochard (Aythya fuligula). 

with smaller numbers of several other species. 

Of the resident wild ducks, i.e., those that remain with us all 
the year and nest witliin the district or in adjoining areas, the 
most usual— but by no means common or abundant— is the small 
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cinnamon-coloured Lesser Wliistling Teal (Dcmhocijgna javanica) 
and to a lesser extent the large Nukta or Comb Duck ( Sarkidiornia 
mehmotos), largely glossy black above, wliite below with 
a prominent knob or “comb” at base of bill near the forehead. 
Both these species as well as the diminutive Cotton Teal or Goose 
Teal (Neitapus coromandcliamis) usually nest during the monsoon 
months in the rotten hollows of tree-trunks standing in or near 
water where their nests are safe from the flooding frequently caused 
by heavy downpours. The Cotton Teal is slightly larger than the 
pigeon and of a colouring and pattern rather like that of the comb 
duck. 

The two species of snipe normally found in squelchy paddy- 
fields after the paddy is harvested, and similar marshes, are the 
Common or Fantail (CapcUa goUinago) and the Pintail (C. stenurn). 
They are difficult to tell apart in flight, but in the hand the atten- 
uated pin-like outer tail feathers and the closer black barring under 
the wing are good diagnostic characters of the Pintail. The lartrer 
and darker Woodsnipe (C. nemoricola) is rare but is occasionally 
shot. 


A large and conspicuous migratory bird seen in some yea 
enormous flocks in open cultivation or fallow fields about tanks, 

/ /i ^ \ \£ ^ - 


years ir 
etc. 


ciiuiiiiuiib uuvKs III open cuinvarion or raiiow neicis about tanks, etc, 
is the Demoiselle Crane {Anthropoids virgo)—M. Karakoed. It i 
much sought after by sportsmen, as it combines excellence as a tabh 
bird with extreme wariness which requires much skill and patience ii 
bringing it to bag. 

1 , rt ft 1*1 1 ^ gray bird, standin? 

about 3 ft. high. The head and neck are cliiefly black and there an 

conspicuous pure white ear-tufts behind the eves. It must b( 
differentiated from the Common Crane (Grits g. Ulfordi) which alsc 
\asits the dishict in some numbers, often associating witli tht 
Demoiselle. It is somewhat larger in size and has a distinctive bale 
red patch on tlie nape and no eai-tufts. 

Prominent among the many winter immigrants from tht 

acros^The beyond. i.e., from Eastern Europt 

cSv Sie Pal/H/''-' bbe ‘be harriers, parU- 

(C ejnnus) 'ITiese slender, long-winged hawks-male nreT S 
white with blaek wing Ups ; female, brSwn with a whiuk°Datch or 
die nirap-are an enchanting sight as they skim over the s?an*nJ 

crop, or open country on outs°pread moLnless irings ^d noimc 
upon mice, hzards and large grasshoppers * Pounce 

the district between Aumisf ^ “ 

large flocks or sw^s wW “ particularly 

swarms descend upon the standing If ^ ripening. The 

the grain on the ^^b damage to 

predilection for locusts also THp^^k” well-known for their 
Asia and Eastern Euf^opetverlaJ S^^ Central 

locusts, both Schistocerca gregaria migratory 

I>unng the breeding months Ae ^octostaurus moroccanus. 
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Biuds. other lawfully edible si^ecics, if any, enjoy such immunity from 

the pot in that country ! 

The Lark and Among Other winter immigrants which attract attention on tlie 
Yellow buntings, countryside by virtue of their abundance, mention must be made 

of the short-toed Lark (CalandrcUa brackydactyla) and the two 
yellow buntiims— the Black-headed {Emberiza melanoccphala) and 
Red-heatled (E. Uttcola). Swarms of these larks frequent bare open 
plains and glean grass seeds etc. scattered on the ground. The two 
buntings teed largely on bajri, jowar and rice in the ear, and causo 
a certain amount of damage to standing crops. 

Weaver Birds. ^^uth them are frequently associated as fellow crop-raiders 

flocks of Weaver Birds (Ploceus philippinus). The last named 
is a resident species, the size and colouration of the female house 
sparrow, and widely known for their remarkable hanging retort- 
shaped nests with long entrance tubes woven out of paddy leave.s 
and other rough-edged grasses. During the monsoon which is their 
nesting season, tlie male baya acquires a breeding plumage with 
tlie crown of the head and breast a bright golden yellow, Bayas 
make interesting pets. They have no song, but they really learn to 
perform a number of tricks demanding a high degree of skill. 

The resident avifauna of the district in general is the same in 
character, and largely also in species, as that found on the rest of 
the Deccan plateau. For a complete list of this, the interested reader 
is referred to a paper entitled “ The Hyderabad Slate Ornithological 
Survey ” published as a serial in the Jourmd of the Bombay Natural 
Hhtory Society commencing in Vol. X.XX\T, No. 2, p, 356, and tlie 
supplementary list in Vol. XL, No. 3, p. 497. 

Game Birds. The principal game birds of the disbict are the Grey Partridge 

(Francolinus potnUccrianua)— 'SI. Citur or T/tur— the Painted 
Partridge (F. pictus)—Kdld Titur ; Green Pigeons (M. Harial), 
particularly the Yellow-legged Green Pigeon (Crocopus phoeni- 
copterus chlorigaatcr) ; Sandgrouse {Pteroclcs exustus crlangeri) 
M. Pakorade— and small numbers of the Painted Sandgrouse 
(P. indicus) ; Pigeons— M. Pdrwd or especially the Blue Bock 

Pigeon (Columba livia) commonly inhabiting all hill forts; and Rain 
Quail {Coturnix coromandelica) . 

Other gallinaceous birds which sometimes find their way into game 
bags are the Jungle and Rock Bush Quails {Perdicula asiatica and P. 
argoondah)— SI. Lhdwd. 

The Peafowl (P. cristatus)— SI. Mor (Male) Landor (Female)— 
the Grey Jungle Fowl (Callus sonnerati)— SI. Rdn Kombdd—, and the 
Red Spur Fowl (Callopcrciix spadicca )~S1. Kokalri— are found in 
tlie forested areas ot the district. 

The Great Indian Bustard (Choriotis nigriceps)—Sl. - Hum, 
Kdradhonk— which lives on the open grassy and cultivated plains 
has been getting increasingly rare owing to human persecution, and 
is now on the point of e.Ktinction. 

The Lesser Florican (Sypheotides indica)— SI. Cdnyd Mor— is met 
v.’ilh .'‘y in small numbers in tall grassland during the south- 
\v -.t ..'oon season. 
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All ground-living game birds, particularly such species as the 
Grey and Painted Partridges and the Ram and Jungle Quails are 
fast decreasing in numbers owing to unregulated, indiscriminate and 
wholesale netting by professional netters of the Pardhi tribe. 

Among other species which have an important bearing on bumaii 
economics, in addition to the migrator)- species already described. 
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(I) Tlie Green Parakeets, largely destructive to fruit and field 
crops. The three species found in the district are— 

(1) The Large Indian Parakeet (PiittacitJa cupatria)-M. Popat. 

(2) The Rose-winged (P. kararncri)-'^. Raghu. 

(3) The Blossom-headed (P. ctjanoccphaJa)-M. Kir. 

(II) The tiny Sunbirds-M. Pliukoklii-are largely responsible for 
fertilizing flowers of both harmful and benefieial species of plants. 
The propagation of that pernicious plant parasite Loronthus—M. 
Band gul— commonly infesting mango trees, is due entirely to the 
nectar-seeking activities of these beautiful and brilliantl)^ plumaged 
little birds. Four species are commonly found in the district— 

(1) The Purple Sunbird (Cinnyaris asiatica). 

(2) The Purple-rumped Sunbird (C. zeylonica). 

(3) The small Sunbird (C. minima) confined to evergreen hill 
forest (e.g. Bhimashankar, Khandala, etc.). 

(4) The Yellow-backed Sunbird {Acthopyga s. vigorsi). 

(III) The Flowerpeckers take up the work when the sunbirds leave 
off, i.e., they eat the ripe Loranthus berries and transfer the seed to 
tlie branch of some neighbouring tree either with their feces or by 
wiping it off their bill atter removing the epicarp. The seed adheres 
to the new host by means of its viscous coating and soon sprouts, 
boring with its roots into the tissues of the host plant and sucking the 
vital sap, its life-blood. 


The two species of Flowerpecker occurring in the district are 

. (1) The Thick-billed (Dicaeum agile), and 
(2) the Pink-billed or Tickell’s (D. erythrorhynchos) . 

Among biids of resplendent plumage, several natural orders and 
families are represented. The species which commonly catch the 
eye by tlie brilliance of their colours, to mention a few, are : 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 


(4) 
’ (5) 
. ( 6 ) 


The Black-headed Oriole (Oriohis xanthornus)-H. Pcelak 
size Myna ; brillant yellow and black ; 

Green Parakeets (see above), largely grass-green; 
Kngfishers-M. Khandu, Khandya, Ganyd, Diccd-Whit 
breasted {Halcyon smyrnensis)-size Myna, and the Sma 
{Alcedo attim) size sparrow, brilliant blue, blue-grcc 
chocolate and chestnut-brown ; 

Bee-eaters— the Small Green {Merous orientalis)—M. T, 

p fi’ sparrow, brilliant grass-green ; 

RoUer or Blue Jay {Coracias bengalensis)-M. Tds-sh 
pigeon, brilhant-dark and pale-blue ; and 
Sunbirds (see above), smaller than tlie sparrow ’ with tl 
males imdescent-crimson, scarlet, maroon, preen and yellov 

Mofte? diSr coll'' ® (I *1,0"! ope briUiant-hued flower I 
smomer then colours flash m the sun, turninp Uiem ini 

«TulitrchV“® “ “ ^PooiaSe’"; 


Birds of resplen- 
dent plumage. 
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Of song birds, the district can boast of a few species of exceptional 
accoiiipli''bnient and outstanding reputation. 

The Sbaina {Co])sijcInis malabariciis) and its cousins, the Black* 
cai>pt'd blackbird {Tiirdiis maJiraltcnsis) and the White-cheeked 
Ground Thrush ( Ttinhts citrina cyanotii’i) occur chiefly in the hill 
forests such as those at Khandale, Bhiinashankar and elsewhere. 

The rich, mellow whistling song of the Malabar Thrush 
{Mii/opliouciis honficUU) wandering aimlessly up and down the 
scale, which has earned the bird its name of ‘ Whistling Schoolboy, 
frequents the rocky torrential streams in the Ghats where the tumult 
ot the waters forms fitting accompaniment to its lively melody. 

The Magpie Robin or Dhayal (C. saularis), whose song, delivered 
from a roof or tree-top, is one of the most familiar sounds on the 
countryside between February and May, keeps nearer human 
habitations. 


The Spotted Babbler {Pcllorneum ruficeps), a sober-coloured 
little bird, slightly larger than the sparrow, is a dweller in scrub 
tangles in wooded country and seldom shows itself. But it is 
a remarkable vocal performer and its tuneful and spirited melody 
proclaims it to be a comparatively common species in all suitable 
localities. 


Resemblance 
between 
Western Ghats 
& Eastern 
Himalayas. 


Fish. 


A biotope of particular interest from the point of view of faun:d 
distribution in the Ghats section of the district is provided by the 
patches or enclaves of moist deciduous or evergreen forest scattered 
here and there in the higher hills. As regards tlieir floristics, these 
patches bear a close similarity to, or are more or less identical with, 
the moist evergreen forest in tropical Travancore on the one hand 
and in the Eastern Himalayas on the other. Zoological investi- 
gations suggest that in the geological i)ast, purl aps till the early 
Pliocene (or about 15 million years ago) there was a more or less 
unbroken mountain connection between the Western Ghats and the 
Eastern Himalayas by way of the Satpuda mountains. The present 
day Satpudas are merely the worn down stumps of a much loftier 
chain which by intercepting the south-west monsoon currents 
produced the rainfall and moisture necessary for the moist ever- 
green type of forest wherever it now persists. It is presumed, 
therefore, that such humid-forest birds as are now found in the 
Western Ghats and along the Satpuda trend are the relic populations 
of a former distribution which, like tlie moist forest patches them- 
selves, formerly stretched continuously to the Eastern Him^ayas. 

The Poona Rivers and Streams are fairly stocked with fish. 
From the middle of June, when the south-west monsoon sets in, 
until the end of October, the rivers and the streams contain sufiicient 
water. With the close of the rains their waters gradually subside, 
and, by March, they form a series of pools connected by long 
reaches of feebly running streams. Some of the pools are long, 
deep and rocky, providing safe sanctuaries for fish ; o^ers are shallow, 
easily netted or emptied in sections with the help of temporary 
dams. By the end of April the pools are plundered of all their 
fish-life. 

During the monsoon, many a river fish migrates into streams and 
rivulets which are in spate and breeds in these shallow, sheltered 
waters. The old practice of fixing basket-traps or bag-nets of minute 
mesh to capture breeders returning to rivers continues in some places 
but not on the same extensive or destrutive scale as before. Fry 
and other small fish, prawns, etc., are also captured in this manner. 
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In wider seasonal streams, pairs of dwarf bunds so built as to 
converge towards each other with only a small outlet are put up in 
the bed. At these out-lets, during breaks in the rainfall and in the 
final shrinking of the rainy-season floods, are set immense bag nets 
with meshes varying from two inches at the mouth to a quarter of 
an inch at the cod-end. These nets are usually set for ten to 
twelve hours and taken out in the morning and evening. As much 
as 300 pounds of fish, composed of specimens varying from 
an inch to several feet in length, are often taken from one such 
net. 

A complete survey of the fish fauna of the water-wa>’s of Poona 
District has not yet been done. Some parts of the Poona water- 
ways, however, have been surveyed by a few ichthyologists, and 
tioin the records it seems that there are in the district over 
70 diEerent species of 15 families. 

Below are listed some of the common species : 


Order: ISOSPONDYLI. 

Family : NoxoPTERiDiC. 

Only one species Notopterus notopterus (Pallas), locally known 
as Chalat, is of some commercial value. In young stages it is useful 
as larvicidal fish. 


Order : OPISTHOMI. 

Family : MASTACEMBEUDiE. 

There is only one species Mastacembelus armatus (Lacep.), locally 
knowm as Vamb, to be found in most rivers of the Poona district. 
This IS a favourite fish of the district, though some people reject it 
because of its snake-like form. 


Order : APODES. 

Family : Anguillid/E. 

• bengalensis (Gray), which is known as Aheer in Marathi 

family inhabiting the Poona rivers 
Ibis fash has a slimy glandular skin and is greatly prized bv sonn 

geople as they attribute aphrodisiac properties to its slime ant 


Order: EVENTOGNATHI. 

Family : Cyprinid/E. 
iSub-family : Abramidinse. 

Che/a boopis (Day) Chela clupeoides (Bl.), Chela vhu 
^am.), and Laubuca laubuca (Hamilton), are four sD^ecii 
^longing to this sub-family. All the three Chela specie? ai 
fccafly known as Amli and are small, delicate and silv?er.y form 
? ^PPr^ihted as food. The commonest of them is Che 
c/upeoides. The remaining hvo are less common, but all of the 
prefer the same types of habitat. These can also live in stiU wate 

a" ‘n Jarge numbers in slmhc 

Sub-family : Rasborinee. 

(Ham.), Barilius bendelisis (Hamilton^ RnriJi, 

“ known as Gor Amblee. 
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ruisbora (laniconiiis (Ham.), locally known as Ranjannah and 
Danto irquipinmUiis (McClelland), locally known as Thook Chatee, 
are as.sociated together and are iound in canals and lakes. These 
arc ol .some use as larvicidal fish. 


i>iih-l(unily : Cyprhiinx. 

{(i) Barbus (Tor) kitudrcc (Sykes)— Basara or Phirkee of the 
fisliermen-is the ang.ers delight. It is known as Mahaseer of the 
Deccan and is tounil m most rivers of Poona, particularly parts of 
rivers trequcnled by Garra mullya and Labco species. It prefers 
rocky-bed and moderately strong current. This fish attains large 
proportions and reaches a weight of from 30 to 40 pounds. Every 
>ear from March to May large specimens of this fish, about 
oU pounders, are caught m the Mula-Mutha river at Kirkee on 
balls of wheat flour {atta) as bait. Lake Fife of Khadakwasla has 
a good stock of large sized fish of tliis type. 

(h) Barbus (Tor) Mussullah ( Sykes )-Musala-is another large 
sized carp common in the Indrayani river at Kalumbra village, 
in the Bnima at Pargaon and in the Ghod at Sirur. It readies 
a length of over three teet and weighs over 20 pounds. This fish 
is available during August and September in a large pool in the 
course of the Mula-Muuia river, about 15 miles south-east of Poona. 
Atter September it retires to deeper pools further down the river. 
It is one of tlie species of Mahaseers and gives good sport to the 

anglers. 

(c) Barbus (Puntius) Jerdoni (Day )-Sufedpari Kliadree. 

(d) Barbus (Puntius) kolus (Sykes)— Kholus. 

(e) Barbus (Puntius) sarana (Ham.)-Lallpari Khadree. 

The above species [i.e. (c) to (e)] are medium sized carps 
growing from 6 to IS inches and weighing up to a seer or more 
and are common in most rivers and lakes of Poona. They are 
used as food all over tlie district and are also of some value as 

semi-game fishes. 

(/) Barbus (Puntius) ticto (Ham.)— Debree or Chatee Debree— 
is a small hardy species often found m some parts of Poona rivers. 
It has no value as food but is useful as a larvicidal fash of tne 

district. 


Other Barbus species are :— 

(g) Barbus (Puntius) amphibius (C.V. )— Danghar. 

(h) Barbus (Puntius) chola (Ham.)-Dhunsahree. 

The following six Labeo species are more or less com?"®" 7 . 
different parts of the Mula, Mutha, Mula-Mutha 
and the lakes and tanks of Poona. The Labeos, 
carps of tlie Poona water-ways, are esteemed as food and game 

fishes. 

Labeo calbasu (Ham.)-Cowchee-prefers 7* to 

old masonry and sunken trees. It is a game fish which gro^^s 

o\er 3 feet and weighs about 15 pounds. 

OUicr Lnteo species are : Labeo fcoggut (Sykes )-Gohrah or 
Cho ^Lahco fimbria, a (Bl.)-Tamthee; Lefteo P°“l' I 

Tooth ; Labeo kawms ( Sykes ) -Kawrus ; Labeo anza (Hamilton) 

Kawrus. 
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Other fishes belonging to this sub-family are 

Garra mullya (Sykes)— Mallia— is found in large numbers in the 
rocky sections of the rivers and canals and is used as food. 

Garra bicornuata (Rao)— Nukta mullya; Garra gotyla (Gray' — 
Mullya; Cirrhina fulungee (Sykes)— Peela Kholus or Soor ; Cirrhina 
reba (Hamilton)— Lolee ; Crossochilus latius ( Ham.)— I-ahoor ; 
Mystacolenciis ogilbii (Sykes)— Bakhar Massah ; Parapsilorhynchus 
tentaculatus (Annan.); Rohtee cotico var. cunma ( Day)— Deotee, 
Goordee ; Rohtee neilii ( Day)— Deotee ; Rohtee eigorsii (Sykes) — 
Goordee. 


Sehizmatorhynchus (Nukta) nukta (Sykes)— Dootondee— is the 
t\vo-mouthed fish of tlie local fishermen— ratlier a rare variety. It 
reaches a maximum weight of 3 lbs. In between the nasal 
apertures lies a conspicuous slit, above the proper oral aperture. 
This gives the two-mouthed appearance to the fish. Old males 
show gay colouration, every scale having a pale pink gloss and 

an apple green margin. The tips of the snout and of the nose are 
bright vermilion. 

It is caught with some difficulty, as it frequents bouldery spots 
with some current, where it is difficult to net. There is always 
a great demand for this fish among fisher folk, as it is believed that 
it brings luck to the house of the man who is fortunate enouf^h to 
net It. This is sometimes netted in the Mutha river near the 
lUiaradigaon village. 


Family : Cobitid/e. 

^ family, mostly bottom feeders 
which dig themselves into fine gravel and are often caught in lar"t 
numbers from most rivers by the fishermen. Of these Lenidoce 
pfta/us gunfea (Ham.) and Nemachilus botia var. aureus (Day^ botl 
local y called Moorhi, are considered as tasty fi h but UieL 
intestines are full of grit. The other four are :- ^ 

(H^r^rKda (Sykes)-Mohra gotia ; Nemaehilus day 

(Hora) Kala Mooroong; Nemaehilus anguilla (Annandalel- 
Mow; Nemachf/u5 coezarc/i (Day) -Moree. tAnnandaie)- 


Order : NEMATOGNATHI. 

Family ; Siturid/E. 

as the "fresh water j « knov 


r amiiy : JbAGRiDyE. 

distal fro™ all over 

enormous size. MySt montZrS some gro' 

places in the Bhimi Hv^r of v 5 ^ i 

an enormous size. The giant fish S" "'here it is said to r 

for possession of unden^SS caVs L 

to occupy. caves m the pools, which both 

A Bk Vf 2-3a 
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Tlie other species are -.—Mystiis blcckcri (Day)— Kala seenghal; 
^Iijsliis cavasius (Ham.)— Singhara ; Mystus gulio (Ham.)— Kala 
Tcngnah ; Mysius secnghala (Sykes)— Chotkah ; Rita hastata (Val.) ; 
Rita pavinicntafa ( Vai.j— Googoorah. 

Family SisoriDyE. 

This family is represented by five species, out of which Glijpto- 
f borax conirostre var. poonxn.<>is ( Hora)— Phather chatoo— is more 
common to Poona and its environs. 

The others are :—Gagata itchkcea (Sukes)— Padhnah ; Glypto- 
ihorax lonah (Sykes) ; Glyptothorax maclraspatnam (Day)— 
Kengra ; Glyptothorax annandalci ( Hora)— Pivala Kengra. 

Family : Schilbeid/e. 

Only one species Proeutropichthys taakree (Sykes)— Muni a— is, 
recorded from Poona. 


Family : Pangasid.,®. 

Silonopangasius chilcirenii (Sykes)— locally known as Valunj is 
fairly numerous in the Indrayani and Bhima rivers. After monsoon 
floods these fishes along with others retire to 30 to 40 miles below 
Poona where specimens weighing about 15 pounds are often caught 
with rod and line. They occasionally take a spoon and give good 
fight on light tackle. This fish requires careful handlin.g as the 
strong spine in its pectoral fin may inflict a deep and painful 
wound. 

Oruer: CYPRINODONTES. 

Family : CYPRixoDONTiDiE. 

The only species Aplochilus lincatus (C.V.)— Jhir— a somewhat 
delicate fish of the waters is very useful as larvivorous fish. It is' 
widely distributed in the water-ways of Poona district. 

Order : SYNENTOGNATHI. 

Family : Xenentodontid>e. 

Xenentoclon cancila (Ham.)— Dengwah in Hindi and Kutra 
Massa in Marathi— is a common fish of the Poona rivers. It has 
numerous teeth and the snout is drawn out like a beak over one inch 
in length. It is valued as a delicacy and has commercial value. 

Order : LABYRINTH IGI. • 

Family : Ophiocephai.id.e. 

Three species from this family are recorded from the various 
water-ways of Poona. The species Ophiocephalus gachua (Ham.)— 
Daku— is comparatively less common than the other two species, viz., 
Ophiocephalus leucdpunctatus (Sykes) and Ophiocephalus 
ntaruilus (Ham. )— both known in Marathi as Murrals. Murrals are 
highly prized fish of the Deccan. They are hooked through- 
out the year by anglers in all rivers with cockroach as a bait. 
Murral shooting with gun or rifle is considered an excellent sport. 
The proper season for shooting Murral is from November to April 
when the river water is almost clear and still. The fish has supra- 
branchial chamber and has taken to partial aerial breathing ^ for 
which it comes, from time to time, to the surface of water and sticks 
out its snout to take a whiff of air. This is the time when the Shikari 
gets a chance to shoot the fish. Murrals grow to big size and may 
reach a weight of 15 to 20 pounds and have commercial value. 
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Order : PERCOMORPHI. CHATOR 1. 

Kciniily i AmbassiDj^^. Natural Resources* 

Only one species Ambassis ronga ( Ham.)— locally known as Fish. 
Chandwa is found in midstream in strong currents and in deep 
water. They are attaractive in appearance, as they are greatly 
compressed and transparent in body. Being larvicidal and fairly 
Lardy, they may prove useful in anti-mosquito measures. 

Order : GOBIOID.rE). 

Family : Gobioid.^. 

Glossogobius giuris (Ham.) Kharpa— is the only species of this 
family found in the rivers and canals of the district. It is low 
quality commericial fish. 

As the maicrity of the population of the district eat fish, fish is 
in demand all the year round. The fish prices, however, have gone 
so high that this valuable food is hardly at present within the reacli 
of the common man. Gheaper varieties like Amli, Cdlata, Kutrd- 
mdsd, Male, and others are sold at Re. 1-4-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 a seer, 
while Maral, Vdmb, Khadrd, Sivdd and such other bigger varieties 
fetch from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 a seer. 

Development of fisheries of the district has recently engaged the 
attention of the State Government. Thousands of fry ( fish-seed ) and 
fingerlings of Catla catla, Lebeo rohita (Rohu) and Cirrhina nirigala 
(mrigal) imported from Calcutta have been liberated into perennial 
sheets of water, such as Lake Fife at Khadakvasla, and the Katraj 
and Pashan tanks. It is expected that these carps reputed for their 
rapid growth and good flavour will breed and establish themselves 
in Poona waters. Much of the fame of the fresh water fisheries of 
Bengal is due to the abundant occurrence of these varieties in the 
■Ganga river and its tributaries. It is, therefore, hoped that with 
tlie introduction of the aforesaid varieties into Poona waters, the 
commercial fish fauna will be considerably enriched. 

All sorts of antiquated methods of fish-catching are in vomie in 
different parts of the district. In some parts fish is speared 
with spears specially prepared for the purpose. Even bow and 
^ow IS used for shooting fish in the shallow rivmlets of Mawal. 

poisonous substances are used to dope the fish 
o7*Lh ^toc? ^ imnaense destruction of fish an^d depletion 

Snakes are Nu>fEROus throughout the Poona district esneciallv 

MuIm 

Mulshi and Bhor. The mild temperature, thick forests and the 

'<»• ‘heir, growth; hence mnny mifrt 


variefe are found on the western s de of he d trie! th^ on the 
■ antral and eastern sides. Apart from a large number of nm- 
poisonous snakes, all the four common poisonous snakes of Tmlio 
Cobra, Russers Viper Krait and Echis^re foundTn this dis? et 


Year. 

1948 

1949 

1950 


Rural circle. 

44 

56 

37 


Town circle. 

9 

1 

2 


Total. 

53 
57 
39 


of U'r Director ol fubhc Health, Government of SciiSTy. 
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Non-ix)Isonous. 


Anti-venin against the poison of these snakes is now manufactured 
at the Haffkine Institute, Bombay, and Central Research Institute 
Kasauli. ’ 

The following account of snakes known to occur in Poona 
I^istrict is based upon the material available in the Fauna of British 
India {Reptilia, \'ol. Ill), various papers published on the subject 
in the Journal of the Bombay Natural History Soeiety, and a few 
I>crsonal observations. The classification is followed as given by 
Dr. Smith in the Fauna of British India. 

I'A>t : TYPiiLoriD/E. Tins is represented by two species 
Typhlops braminus (A/. Daud) and T. porrectus. These are small 
degenerate worm-like snakes, 6-7 inches long, living underground 
on decaying wood or vegetation. They are blackish brown and 
their body is covered by cycloid scales. The head is not distinct 
from the neck, there are \cstiges of pelvic bones, and a terminal 
spine is present for burrowing in the soil, where they feed on worms 
and insects. 

Fam : Uropeltid/E. This is represented by tluee species 
Uropeltis ocellatus, U. macrolepis, U. phipsoni. The short 
cylindrical body of these snakes ends in a rigid tail. The head is 
in continuation with the neck, the eyes have a round pupil, and 
liiese yellowish brown animals with a brilliant iridescence are met 
with buried under earth at high altitudes. Lengtli up to 21 inches. 

Fam : Boid.e. These are represented by three species Python 
molurus (A/. Ajgar), Eryx conicus (A/. Pharad), and E. johni 
(M. Dutondya, Mandhul). 

Python molurus is a lethargic snake growing up to 8-12 feet in 
length and often weighing 250 lbs. The snake is brown with 
a dorsal series of large elongate, dark grey, black-edged spots, and 
with linear brown streaks crossing the eye. It is found on rocky 
slopes and is a remarkable swimmer. It preys upon birds and 
mammals whom it kills by constriction. 

Eryx conicus (A/. Durkya Ghonas also). It is a sluggish blunt- 
tailed snake, living near wet spots and measuring about 24 inches 
in length. It is grey, with brown and black-edged spots, placed 
against a bulf back-ground. It feeds upon frogs and toads. 
E. johni abounds in sandy areas, and differs from E. conicus in 
having distinct dark transverse bands. 

Fam : CoLUBRiD.,®. This family is represented by 20 species 
Ptyas mucosus (A/. Dhaman), (Rat snake), Coluber fasciolattis 
(A/. Nagin), C. gracilis (A/. Songtya), Liopeltis calamaria 
(Gunther’s smooth snake), Coronella brachyura, Oligodon venustus, 
O. tseniolatus, O. breoicauda, Lycodon flavomaculatus (Wolf snake), 
L aulicus (A/. Kavdya), Natrix piscator, (A/. Pandivad), 
(Checkered keelback), N. stolata (M. Naneti), N. beddomei, 
Macropisthodon plumbicolor (A/. Gavtya), Boiga forsieni (Cat 
snake), B. trigonata, Psammophis condanarus, P. leithi, Dryophis 
nasutus (A/. Sarptoll) and D. perroteti. 

Ptyas mucosus is a very agile, yellowish grey snake, with irregular 
Idack marked cross-bars on the posterior half of the body. It grows 
up to 7 feet in length, living near vegetation, fields and houses, and 
1 ceding largely upon rodents. When cornered, it emits a hiss and 
bites fiercely. 
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C. fasciolatus (Racers) has a uniform bro\vn colour beautifully 
ornamented with narrow cross-bars. It is very vicious and of.en 
erects itself Hattening the body behind the neck imitating a cobra. 
It grows to a length of five fck and more. C. gracilis is light grey 
above with narrow white black-edged cross-bars. 

L. calamaria..—This light brown snake having scales edged with 
hlack and showing longitudinal lines, and dark spots on each side 
of the head, is met with in the Ghats, growing to about 2 feet in 
length. 

CoroncUa brachijura— This snake found in Poona and Visapur 
area is about 2'-6" in length and is olive brown with indistinct light 
Vciriegations on the anterior half of the body. 

O. venustus.— These greyish brown snakes with large irregular 
blackish spots edged with darker ones are often mistaken to be 
Echis carinatiis (M. Phurse). Length up to l'-9". O. txniolatus 
and O. brevicauda are also met with. 
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Lycodon flavomacidai us.— These wolf-snakes recorded near 
Kirkee are often mistaken for Kraits. They are choco’ate with cross 
linear bands, white lips and spotted belly. The caudals are divided 
and the dorsal unmodified. Nocturnal in habits they grow to 
2 feet in length and are often found in gardens, houses and store- 
rooms. L. aulicus is more frequently met with near human 
habitations. 


Natrix piscator (M. Pandivad ) .-This snake of the plains is 
generally seen in the vicinity of water where it swims with great 
vigour feeding mainly on frogs. It is yellowish above, with black 
spots arranged in a series like a chess board, A prolific breeder, 
it grows to 3 feet or more in length. N. stolata (Af. Naneti). It 
is olive green with black spots intersected by dorso-lateral yellow 

or buff stripes. Maximum length is 2 feet and they are found more 
daring rains. 


Macropisthodon phimbicolor (M. Gavtya ) .-This common gra; 

2'-6", is very abundant during rains in th 
^strict. Young specimens have a broad light yellow collar pointe 
in tront and forked posteriorly. 

_ Boiga forsteni (cat snake).— This snake growing up to 6 fee 
m length attacks sparrows, lizards and even fowl for its food. It i 
bro\^ or red with regular angular black spots or cross-bars alon 
with white spots. B. trigomta is met with in the Sahyadri ranges. 

Psammo^us condanarus.-This snake is found in Poona prope 
ascending bushes in search of lizards and rodents. It is very Ltivi 
pale ohve and has 4 or 5 dark brown longitudinal stripes coi 
spicuously edged with black borders. The lower part oi the S 

ot the ventral shields. Length about 4'-6". P. leithi is light brow 
and measures about 4 feet and frequents grasslands. 

grSvfm abZ'fi "f <^onimon green whip snak 

SZ'il 6 feet and can climb even coconut palms' It i 

d ^al and remains hanging from trees. It is believ^ed to strike 

s^tomf ‘'‘"y conslbona 

symptoms. D. perroteti is also met with in the Western Ghats. 

represented by' Naja m 
(Gobra), Bungarus cxruleus (A/. Manyar) (Kraiti 
i^allophts melanurus (Coral snake). ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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CHAPTER 1. Noja najo (M. Nag). Tliis familiar snake grows to 5'-6" and is 
— normaliy not aggressive, but wlien alarmed would rise nearly 

Natural Resources, onc-third of its length to balance and strike. The aim is bad during 

Por/onous accurate and determined in the night. It 

feeds chiefly on rodents, toads and frogs. It is either brown or black 
and is characterised b\’ the liood which contains the binoccellate 
mark. There is a great variation in these markings, and often 
snakes arc met with without this mark. The venom affects the 
nervous system and death is due to respiratory failure. 

Btingarus ccerulcm {M. Manyar).-This agile snake is dark in 
colour and has double white narrow-paired cross bars, more distinct 
in the posterior region. The sub-caudals are undivided and the 
dorsals in the vertebral regions are modified. It grows to 5 feet 
and prefers to hide in burrows in day time. It is quite frequent 
in the Yeravda area. Tiie snake normally does not attack, but tlie 
bite, if delivered, is fatal, the poison being neuroto-xic. 

CallopJiis liielanurus has been reported from the Ghats. It is 
- feet and is light brown with spotted dark brown scales forming 
a series of lines down the whole length of the body, the belly 
being red in life. 

Fam : Hydrophid.^. There are probably three snakes represent- 
ing this group :—Hijdropliis stricticoUis, H. cccntlescens and 
Microcephalophis cantoris. These grow up to 3 feet in length and 
stay near about water. 

Fam : V1PEIUD.E;. This group is represented by Vipera russf'lli 
(A/. Ghonas or Kandar), Echis carinatus {M. Phurse). Ancistrodon 
hijpnale (Ilump-nosed viper). Trimeresurus malabaricus (Green 
pit-viper), T. mccrolcpis and T. gramincus. 

Vipera russelli (A/. Ghonas).— This lethargic light brown snake 
^vilh a chain of three longitudinal series of large oval dark brown 
spots with a blackish border, grows to 5 feet in length and is one 
of the common poisonous snakes of the area. It hisses loudly and 
deeply. Though of a quieter disposition, when disturbed woidd 
hurl with great force and strike the victim, plunging the big fangs 
in the tissues. The poison is vaso-toxic. It is viviparous and is 
seen to lay as many as 50 young ones at a time. It lives near rocks 
and shade and feeds on rodents. 

Echis carinatus (A/. Phurse).— It is very active and is characterised 
by the figure of 8 position adopted in moving when disturbed. 
The saw-shaped scales are rubbed to give a hissing noise. Pale 
brown in colour with a vertebral series of dark-edged spots 
connected by an inverted V-shaped mark enclosing a dark area. 
The head has a trident shaped mark. It grows to 2'-6" and its 
l^oison often docs not cause immediate death. Feeds on lizards 
and tiny frogs and is more seen in the plains. 

Ancistrodon hypnale.— This brown hump-nosed viper grows to 
2 feet and inhabits hilly districts. A loud hiss is often accompanied 
IJrior to attack. 

Trimeresurus malabaricus.— This green pit-viper has blackish 
brown spots separated in a zigzag manner. It grows to 2 feet and 
remains near green places, particularly on trees. The food 
consists of lizards and Gekos. The bite is poisonous but no deaths 
have been reported. T. macrolcpis is bright green on top and paler 
beneath. T. gramineus has also been recorded. 


PARXn 

CHAPTER 2-ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY. 

The Hindu Period. 

(90 B.C.-1295 A.D.). 

The existence in its vicinity of ancient places of religious 
importance (e.g., Bhimashankar ) and its nearness to well-knowr 
trade routes like Nane Ghat and Bor Ghat make it practically 
certain that the Poona district as a settled unit ol 
habitation is of great antiquity. Throughout history the district 
has been a more or less important region of some bigger State, such 
as the Andhra, Chalukya, Rashtrakuta or the Yadav empires 
ot the ancient Hindu period, or the Bahmani empire or the 
Nizamshahi sultanate of Ahmednagar or the Adilshahi sultanate 
ot Bijapur during the medieval Muslim period, or Bombav 

^ u® regime, or Bombay State since the 

JaSilriqfn V Democratic Republic of India on 

enS^wf/b^?b°' ^ 5 period of approximately one hundred vears, 

nding widi the surrender of his territories to the East India 

Company by Peshwa Baji Rao II, Poona City itself was the seat 
of ^e M^atha empire. Whether the principal seat of local 
administration was Poona or a nearby place in the same ret^ion 

administration was independent of externai 

always occupied an important place 

geographical situation and 
physical characteristics of the place, as also the peculiar traits of 

resuir°Hktn”^^^'^"^ combined^o produce this 

result. Historical research has not vet succcpdprl • 

« also the most ancient, its origin having Veen lost t 

<iv'fc“Hfe‘!^Xr''fe'S whLVh ? *’“*>' “<> 

and cultural life of the peoole Both the ^ material 

w nasses, which open V from® the pVnrdfstrirt^^h®'’'' "t*"' 
•always of communication for over loooTarsV^T!^ t^les^S 
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(lo'.otional chambers cut into the hard Deccan rock at Nane Bedse 
1^1 lajc, and Karle above the gliats, and at Kondane and Ambivli 
below tlic ^liats tell in themselves and through the several monu- 
nuiils and inscrintions contained in them a story of a fairly active 
and developed lile. The actual number of such caves is of course 
much larger and, in fact, they are spread over a large number of 
places in the area. While any attempt at reconstructing the entire 
adminivirati\e or social life of those times from these relics of the 
past must at this stage prove futile, the barest wutline of a continu- 
ing current from prehistoric to historical times can, with some 
hesitation, be traced. 

Role of Jnnn.ar Among the important towns now included in the Poona district 

Junnar seems to possess the longest record of continuous 
administrative importance. At present it is the headquarters of 
a taluka named after it. During the days of the Peshwa rule at 
Poona the separate importance of the town of Junnar was dimmed. 
But in the pre-Peshwa period of Maratha rule over the region, as 
well as during the Muslim rule, Junnar occupied a place of premier 
importance. In earlier periods this distinction seems to have been 
even more pronounced. From the inscriptions at the Nane pass 
it is clear that as early as about 90 B. C. Junnar was the capital 
of a king of the Deccan. The inscription refers to gifts of villages, 
elephants, horses, chariots, cows and karshapans {i.e. coins). To 
make such gifts possible the regime must have possessed not only 
a strong administrative authority but also a cultural objective and 
tlie material means to achieve it. As at the time when these 
inscriptions were recorded the city was called Junnar or Juna-ner 
(the old city)®, it is obvious that the civic life which centred 
round that habitation must have possessed in the minds of 
contemporaries a very old history and tradition. It will not be 
an exaggeration to say that Junnar, which for a long time during 
the historical period has been the chief city of the Poona district, 
is in fact one of the oldest towns in western India. 
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Vetlishri : First 
century A.D. 


Buddhist 
influence : 2nd 
oentury A.D. 


During the period that marks the commencement of the Christian 
era, a king named Vedishri is indicated as King of Dakshinapatha. 
\’edishri has been identified as a member of the Andhrabhritya or 
Shatakarni dynasty. By his style and genealogy, as well as by the 
nature of his charitable acts recorded in the early inscriptions, he 
appears to have answered as nearly as possible the ideal of a Vedic 
ruler, one who would uphold the ideals of Vedic civilization. The 
story revealed by the numerous Buddhist caves in the area, dated 
in the second century A. D., however, indicates that at about that 
period Buddhist influence had spread to the area. The inscrip- 
tions in Buddhist caves make mention of a number of important 
trading places within and without the country, of various racial 
and occupational sections of the people, and of recognized industrial 
associations. Nasik, Bhadoch and Kalyan towards the north, 
Dharnikot at the mouth of the Krishna, Sopara in Thana, and 
Banavasi in North Kanara, as also Obollah in the Persian Gulf 
have been mentioned. \Vhile the Poona region itself had no 
important centre of art or manufacture, its situation at the head 
of the two important passes through which trade had to pass between 
the norih Dcccan on the one hand and the coastal and northern 


°An explaiiatip'’, lias been given by a local resident that the word Junnar 
*r= two parts, ** juhn ” and ** nchr meaning two streams, and 

j *. happens to lie between two streams, tlie Mina and the kukdi. 
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regions on the other seems to have given it a recognized importance 
as a developed seat of commerce and allied economic activity. 

The presence of foreign traders and artisans is borne out both 
by their direct mention in the inscriptions and by the character of 
the architecture of some of the monuments. Ya\-anas, Shnkas and 
Tarthians are among the foreigners mentioned, and Parthian 
influence has been traced in the architecture of the period. Mention 
of guilds of bamboo-makers, copper-smiths and coin-dealers also 
emphasizes the developed and organized character of the trade of 
the area. There is also a reference to the Brahmin minister of Kij)g 
Nahapana, a Kshatrapa king, whose capital was Junnar. While the 
details either of the system of administration or of the actual 
delimitation of the areas over which the particular rule extended 
are unknown, it is clear from information so far discovered that 
the typical system of king and a minister administering the land 
according to recognized tenets of Hindu kineship had been in 
e.xistence in the area for a very long time before the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. The upholding and promotion of religious 
faith seem to have been attended to, but at the same time" the 
organization and promotion of the business activities of the people 
through appropriate institutions had not been neglected. 

Historians are of opinion that the rule of the Shatakarni dvnasW 
which had an Andhra origin, lasted till about the fourth e'enturv 
A. U. For the period covered by the nine hundred years followin<- 

evidence of government in the Poona area is 
available. It seems fair to infer that by conquest the control of 

n^siti-ornf M "'^‘oh slided back into the 

Snm?n- ^ outl>'ing and, perhaps, less important part of the 

sXTri, evidence gathered in the adjoining districts of 

Ahmednagar, Sholapur and Nasik, it is surmised that duriivr 
this period of comparative oblivion the Poona area passed through 

Ko Cl j j u Chalukyas held swav over the region fn 

be succeeded by the Rashtrakutas who niled till 973 A D ^ 

orX"trift "I®" reference to .i “ Vishnya" 

it was therSllS The“Y?r °r P“nya and Punak as 

of a Wghly centralised or tv^„ • i t to have been 

Poona, whfch earUer w^s 'B-'o 

dynasty having its headouarters in''®fhe“ “"‘'g ■ *'’? SI'otakarni 
unimportance coupled with virhnl interlude of 

an impetus for s^ 1 . 1,1 isolation must have given 

first invaded the Deccan Muslims 

organized in village community well 

tfieir members. The naiks of die catered for all the needs of 
subordination to the power of somt V, ^ b- of doubtful 

over the area, kept a semblance of Ltirmd pfaci'!’"'*''® sovereignty 

The iMusum Period ( 1295 - 1720 ). 


Chalukyas, Rash- 
trakutas, and 
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Delhi rulers, Poona also passed indirectly under Muslim rule. 
The afhninistrativc tics that had bound Poona to Devgiri were 
never very strong, and they became even m^re tenuous in respect 
of the sunrcine authority of Delhi. The loose control exercised 
by the Khiljis was not to the liking of Muhammad Tughluq, In 
fact, as is well known, he in 1338 A.D. transferred his own capital 
to Devgiri, renaming it “ Daulatahad Arrived in the Deccan, 

Muhammad lost no time in launching a campaign of subjugation 

and consolidation of the territories nominally under the authority 
of the ex-rulers of Devgiri. In 1340 A.D. Muhammad laid siege 
to Kondhana fort (later known as Sinhgad) for nearly eight months, 
at the end of which period the defenders led by Nag Naik had to 
vacate the place for want of supplies. Muhammad then retired 
from Poona, but his hand and that of his followers fell so heavily 
on the person and property of the people that a widespread revolt 
was almost spontaneously created. The armies of the Tughluq 

emperor failed to control these insurgent forces, and by 1344 A.D. 
little was left of the Tughluq empire in the Deccan beyond 
Daulatabad itself. Local authority in several parts of Poona, 

however, continued to be exercised by representatives of the once 
powerful Tughluq kings. Burya Arab, a Mussalman sardar, held 
sway over the Poona area with Chakan as his headquarters. Tlie 
religious and cultural influence of Muhammadanism had begun to 
spread locally during the thirteenth century. For instance, as 
early as 1246 A.D., two Muhammadan avolias or fakirs are said 
to have arrived in Poona and so imposed themselves on the local 
people and the local authorities as to have been instrumental in 
transforming one of the oldest Hindu shrines of the place into 
a Muhammadan clarga. The two Shaikh Sallas in Poona, near 
the present Shivaji Bridge, are, it is held, situated on the sites of 
older Hindu temples the idols from which were removed by their 
votaries to Purandar as a place of greater safety. 


\Vlien Muhammad Tughluq withdrew from the Deccan leaving 
his deputies to carry on the local avdministration, the stage was set 
for that iiiovement for independence among the local Muhammadan 
as well as Hindu chieftains and military officers which culminated 
in the establishment of the Bahmani kingdom with headquarters 

riie Bahmani at Gulbarga. Ala-ud-din Hasan Gangu Bahmani, the founder of 

”l490^A.D. ' rulers who have played an important part in the history 

of the Deccan, was guided more by political ambition than by 
religious zeal. This political preoccupation had the result at once 
of intensifying his effort for expansion and consolidation of territoiy 
and of inducing him to make common cause with all those, 
Muhammadan or Hindu, who would assist in the furtherance of 
his plans of establishing an independent kingdom in the Deccan. 
With the help of friendly local chieftains Hasan consolidated and 
reorganized his rule. The entire territory subject to his rule was 
divided into four iarafs, of which Maharashtra, witli Poona included 
in it, was one. Hasan’s nephew was the first governor of this taraf. 
Hasan was followed by ?\Iuhanimad Shah Bahmani in 1358 A.D. 
Muhammad Shah was a strong and enlightened ruler. He cleared 
the country of bandits who had thrived whenever conditions of 
political insecurity were created, and he encouraged traders and 
cultivators to proceed peacefully with their respective avocations. 
The Poona area, in common with the rest of the Deccan, has, however, 
always been subject to periodical failures of rain, and these in the 
past tended to keep the economy of the place at a very precarious 
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level. Occasionally the failures of the monsoon were prolonged 
and such a calamity would end in a virtual devastation of the area. 
BePveen 1396 and 1407 A.D. a very severe and prolonged famine, 
called the Durgadevi famine, took place. The best that human agency 
could do did not prevent conditions of appalling starvation and 
insecurity developing in the area. From the earliest times, what may 
be called territorial security, as distinguished from village security, 
was maintained through local chiefs. In periods of insecurity tiiV 
dividing line behveen protection and exaction was blurred, and this 
discouraged honest industry on the part of any section of the 
community. As a rule, with the restoration of a good season botli 
industry and administration revived, but in this case it was not 
till 1429 A.p. that under the strong and wise administration of 

Malik-ut-Tujar, a Bahamani noble, peace and plenty were restored to 
the land. 


Malik-ut-Tujar’s administration marks, if not the commencement, 
at any rate the recommencement of the history of Poona. Village 
economy had so completely broken down under the impact of 
a prolonged spell of famine and insecuritv that almost an entire 
resettlement of villages was necessary. To induce people to 
settle on land it was given away to anv one who was ready to 
cultivate It. In the first year of cultivation no revenue demand 
was made, and durmg succeeding j'ears it was only gradually raised 
to normal. In A.p. Malik-ut-Tujar fixed his headquarters at 

nrptc assistant, Dadu Narsu Kale, 

pressed forward with his schemes of resettlement. Partly, however 

on account of the sporadic resistance of the local chieftains and 

part^ on account of the diversion of an unsuccessful campaign in 

Ma ik-ut-Tuiars efforts were only irSially 

no riinHll in i the ne.xt year, there was practically 

wndittons of '‘Sain deserted and 

conditions of destitution and insecurity revived. These exercised 

MuhSadlh'af miniSeTo 
munanamad i>hah Bahmani III, to a considerable evtent 

VI ed the Bahmani kingdom into eight provinees in place of 
«!hn Malik-ut-Tujar had formed so that individual charo-cs 

Tit" manageable. Under this scheme “ CSe 
Sni !li i®‘ 1, of allowing the old practice of 

S tostance“o Urt responsPble Mthc 

on aU tliese direct subordTna!io?’''To™tlie Tfi'r"Dro '“"1 

°"'“se 

or what the Bahmani linerc i governors would stand 

a successful remonstrance enforce. The governors led 

emperor so far a<; to rnimster and influenced the 

on grounds of treason It"'is Gawans execution 

S' t:te - 

the area, however, fell to Bhairi? it j "^‘'‘"‘'^gement of 

“IS headquarters In 14Rf\ j i . ^ macie 

of Chakan, went into revolt, and' Nkam-uU?ulf LmtdTs'"son 
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to reduce Cliakan. Zain-ud-clin applied for help to Yusuf Adil Khan 
go\crnor of Bijapur, who sent a large force of cavalry, which was 
einplo>ed hy Zain-ud-din near the fort of Indapur, which belonged 
to Yusuf Adil Khan, to wateli Malik Ahmad’s movements. Besides 
the Musalinan commandant of Chakan, other chiefs, several of 
whom were Hindus, Iicld places of strength in Malik Ahmad’s new 
estates. Some of these chiefs refused to give up their forts, and 
among them was the .Maratha commandant of Shivneri, the hill fort 
of Junnar. Malik Ahmad attacked the fort and succeeded in 
capturing it. This fort, it is said, had five years’ revenue stored in 
it at tlie time of capture. While these struggles were going on in 
the unsettled Poona territory, Nizam-ul-Mulk was assassinated at 
Bidar (1486). This was a signal for Malik Ahmad, his son, to 
assume the title of Nizain-ul-Mulk and thus set on foot a new line 
of independent government. iMuhammad Shah Bahmani III 
naturally susi^ccted .Vhmad’s loyalty and ordered both Yusul Adil 
Khan of Bijapur and Zain-ud-din of Chakan to attack him. Yusuf, 
however, followed Malik Ahmad’s e.xample and unfurled the banner 
of revolt against the Bahmani king. Malik Ahmad turned his 
forces against Chakan and captured it, and later defeated an 
advancing Bahmani army. Hostilities against the partisans of the 
Bahmani kingdom continued for some time, and in May 1490, 
Malik Ahmad completely routed the Bahmani army at Bhingar 
(later known as Bagh-Nizam). In 1494, he moved his eapital 
from Junnar to Bagh, which he named “ Ahmednagar ”. It will 
DC seen from the record of these incidents of the establishment of 
the Nizamshahi of Ahmednagar that the tie between the Maratlia 
partisans of Malik Ahmad and the Ahmednagar Nizamshahi was 
very close indeed. This will serve to explain many of the later 
events in the local history of Maratha chieftains in the Poona area, 
who, often as they deflected from the Ahmednagar allegiance, 
repeatedly returned to it. With the establishment of the Nizamshahi 
rule with Ahmednagar as its headquarters, practically the whole of 
the Poona territory, perhaps with the exception of Indapur, which 
still continued to be under at least the nominal suzerainty of Yusuf 
Adil Khan of Bijapur, came under the unified control of the Nizam- 
shahi. The territory was formed into a separate distriet or sarkar, with 
sub-divisions called paragand and smaller ranges called prant or 
desk. From such records as are available it appears that the revenue 
collection was mostly farmed amongst the important chieftains who 
were henchmen of the Nizamshahi. There was indeed an officer of 
tile Nizamshahi who was charged with the responsibility of super- 
vising and administering the functions of police and criminal Justice. 
Civil suits, as a rule, seem to have been referred to local panchayats. 

Malik Ahmad, or Ahmad Nizam, was succeeded by Burhan Nizam 
Shah, who was as ambitious as his father but was mueh less 
fortunate. In an encounter with Bahadur Shah of Gujarat he sus- 
tained a defeat, which compelled him -to retire to Junnar, the erst- 
while capital of his father. Burhan appointed a Hindu minister 
called Kawar Sen as his deputy or Peshwa. This important appoint- 
ment was only one instance of a general tendency to take into the 
service of the Nizamshahi administration a number of Hindus in 
important posts. Though pressed in his own capital of 
Ahmednagar by hostile forces, Burhan continued to control 
liractically the whole of the Poona region. Little is known, however, 
ot the vicissitudes through which the administration of the Poona 
distiict passed during most part of the first half of the sixteenth 
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century. It is known, however, that in 1562, Hussain Nizam Shah, 
the tliird king of Ahinednagar, who was hotly pursued both by Ram 
Raja of Vijayanagar and .Ali Adil Shah of Bijapur, took shelter in 
the Junnar hills. This also is a period during which the contending 
forces in the Poona area anticipated the “ scorched earth ” policy 
adopted during World War II, and when hotly pursued by hostile 
troops used their own troops to lay waste the districts which normally 
owed allegiance to themselves but the use of the resources of which 
tliey desired to deny to their enemies. On this occasion, the Junnar 
and Purandar areas were ravaged by Nizam Shah’s own troops, and 
at the cost of the privation and misery of his own subjects Nizam 
Shah was able to ward off the immediate danger of extinction at tlie 
hands of his enemies. 


It was not till a few years later, when Salabat Khan held the most 
important official post at Ahmednagar, tliat efforts were made to 
rehabilitate the economy and peaceful life of the Poona area. 
Hardly had this work of rehabilitation jirogressed over a couple of 
decades when the Ahmednagar king had to bear the brunt of a heavy 
attack from the Mughal armies which converged on the capital in 
1595. It was at this time that, with a view to enlisting the strongest 
possible local support against the Mughal invaders and to stabilise 
the administration of the territories under Ahmednagar rule, a policy 
of conferring on local Maratha chieftains increasing power was 
initiated by the Ahmednagar rulers. Amongst the chieftains so 
favoured was Maloji Bhonsle, who was made a Raja in 1595, and 
the districts of Poona and Supa were conferred upon him as a jogir. 
Maloji Bhonsle was also given charge of the forts of Shivneri and 
Chakan, which have played a very important part in the earlv 
political history of the Poona territory. Even before his coming 
into the title of Raja, Maloji had serveral watans as patil for a number 

Vend which at that time w-as a part of 
Vidarbha. Maloji had married Dipabai, sister of Jagpalrao Naik 
Nimbalkar, the deshmukh of Phaltan. Maloji Bhonsle was thus one 

u- a same time the best connected 

c^eftains of the Maratha country at this critical juncture when the 
Wizarnshahi of Ahmednagar was entering upon a very intense struggle 
tor e.xistence against the on-coming forces of the Mughals. 


The Mughal forces were too numerous and too powerfully led I 

supported it might ha^ 
been by the local chieftains, and actually in the year 1600 Ahmednag- 

Thus'a, the ’iom Jneeme™ of 

seventeenth century, the suzerainty over the possessions of tl 
Ahmednagar kingdom, including the Poona territory passed to tl 

inter„edL'^ft^ggIe”,ht 

MrtWh * ‘!l ■' considerably weakened Nlughi 

NiSm Ambar. the faithful mlnistef 
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political unscttlcincnt was at least for the time being put a stop to. 
Hinrlii collectors of revenue with loeal knowledge were appointed by 
Malik Ambar tliou'^h. as a rule, the Hindu collectors acted under the 
supervision of Mussalnian officers. The traditional system of village 
economy, which had been considerably broken on account of recent 
jjolitical unsettlcment, was restored under Malik Ambar’s direction. 
The land revenue due to the State was, to begin with, fixed at two- 
fifths of the crop, and later on it was transferred into a cash demand 
of about one-third of the total value of the crop. This ideal demand 
varied from \ear to year according as the condition of crops was good 
or indifferent. It is remarkable that unlike the better known system 
associated with the name of Todar Mai, the revenue minister of the 
Mughal Emperor, whose revenue assessment was permanent, Malik 
Ambar’s revenue system contemplated a variable demand, thus 
imparting to the revenue system an element of elasticity which was 
in the interest both of the State and of the tax-payer. 

The vicissitudes not only of political stability but also of weather 
and climate were witnessed in the Poona area at this time. The 
j’ears 1629 and 1630, the latter of which saw the birth of the great 
Shivaji in Shivner fort, were years not only of famine but of pestilence 
which almost invariably follows in the footsteps of a widespread and 
prolonged starvation accompanying a famine. It is recorded that 
the famine of these two years led to a mass desertion of a number 
of villages in the Poona area. It is at about this time that a political 
event of the utmost importance took place. Shahaji Bhonsle, who 
had inherited from his father Maloji Bhonsle a personal interest in 
devoting himself to the cause of Nizam Shah and who in fact had 
done a good deal to strengthen the cause of his master, found that 
both his master and his more favourite advisers, instead of appreciat- 
ing the value of his services even failed to tnist his advice. He, 
therefore, in 1629 broke with Nizam Sh.ah and retired to Poona. But 
with a view perhaps to securing his own jagirs wliich would be 
endangered, he offered his allegiance to the Mughals, who besides 
confirming his jagirs conferred on him the command of 5,000 horses. 
It is not rele\’ant to the purpose of this administi'ative history of the 
Poona district to go into the pros and cons of the successive changes 
in allegiance that Shahaji at tins time seems to have effected. It is 
of interest, however, to note tliat while over a large part of the 
seventcentli century the Poona area continued to be administered 
as a jagir, first of Maloji Bhonsle and then of his direct successors, 
the ultimate sovereignty of tlie place kept on changing according as 
the Bhonsles transferred their allegiance from one to another 
sovereign. In fact, in 1632 Shahaji forsook the Mughals and accepted 
the friendship of the Adilshahi rulers of Bijapur, who were the 
traditional rivals of the Nizamshahi Sultans of Ahmednagar. It 
seems, however, that Shahaji had continued to look upon the 
Ahmednagar regime as his first concern, and he used the support 
that he received from Bijapur to raise an infant to the Ahmednagar 
gacli and to proclaim him Nizam Shah. 

Tile Mughals, whose pressure on the Deccan was now increasing 
and who were grievously offended at the change of attitude on the 
part of Shahaji, made a determined attack on Poona and in 1635 
Poona is said to have been rased to the ground. As will be seen 
from a previous reference and from the successive references of an 
equally unfortunate character, this was neither the first nor the 
last occasion when both the city and the territories of Poona had 
to suifer a disaster bordering on extinction at the hands 
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fell to Bijapuia Shahaji for some time refused to surreuder Junnar, 
which was the very .seat of the foundation of the Nizamshahi dynasty. 
But tliis he had ultimately to surrender. Shahaji, however, seems to 
have enjoyed sufficient importance with the hostile powers to be 
called upon even in defeat to play an important part in the admini- 
stration of the new regime. Not only were his own jdgirs confirmed, 
thus continuing the direct connection of the Poona area witli the 
Bhonsle family, but also his services along with those of .Murarpant, 
the Bijapur minister, were actively employed to settle the new lands 
that had passed under the control of Bijapur. It was in this con- 
nection that when Shahaji went on his Karnatak e.xpeditions that he 
left his son Shivaji with his mother Jijabai at Poona, making his 
tmsted servant Dadaji Kondadeo responsible for the smooth workin*^ 
of the /flgir estates and for the upbringing and education of Shivaji! 
It IS of interest to note tliat among the reforms that Dadaji Kondadeo 
IS said to have introduced at this time was the system of chargiiif^ 
one-fourth of the cash equivalent of the yield of land as a permaneni 
rejenue demand. The Fash year was also officially introduced at 
this fame. Either because the mawals, i.e., the western portion of 

Politically more important or because they 
had a comparatively secure agriculture, Dadaji is said to have given 

L attention to them. It was during this period^ that 

one of die best known sights of later day Poona, the vestiges of which 

a“Vcauf/r ‘he Jeejalata garden^waslonluctc 

and called the Rang Mahal or the Lai Mahal. In so far as Shiviii 
^1? j residence in Poona this was the place which lie 

succession to independent authnritv K? V k- ' signalised his 

by bribing tlie MmMm.n ^ ^ possession of Kondana 

^btlerTan the o" e Xh 

a later date. With the aertiii.'r employ for its conquest at 

situation in the Poona tcrr?in * b-ondana, which occupies a kev 
his authority over tlie whole temtn''^l for Shivaji to consolidate 

fe, practic Jy the ttore^Xe'KSrS ‘"xt hea"f 
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still licUl by the Miighals, and it was only after the death of Shah 
Jahan and during the iicriod of the uncertainty attending the 
MicceS'-'ion to the imperial throne that Shivaji was able to shake off 
Muglial rule in this part of the district. It was in this context that 
Shivaji encouraged, if he did not actually lead, the Kolis in that 
part aga.inst Mughal rule. The revolt did not finally .succeed, as 
Aurangzeb. who by then had moved into the Deccan, through his 
captains succeeded in inflicting a severe defeat on the Kolis. Many 
of the im urgent leaders were put to the sword at Tunnar, where the 
Kala Chabutra still stands as a monument to that terrific act of punish- 
ment. Aurangzeb next made an attempt to win over Shivaji to his 
side in liis fight against his brothers. But Shivaji’s policy consisted 
in taking advantage of rivalries among the claimants to the Delhi 
throne to enhance and consolidate his power in Poona and in the 
wider Decc.in territory and he spurned these advances. 


Shivaji plunders May 1657, Shivaji plundered Junnar, though this did not avail 
Junnar. from the superior force of Aurangzeb whom he at last 

overtly offered to serve. Slnvaji’s actual performance in support of 
his offers of friendship was, however, always very tenuous and 
failed to convince Aurangzeb of his sincerit)'. In 1659, Afzul IChan, 
the famous Bijapur general, was sent to reduce Shivaji’s power. 
The stor\' of .\fzul Khan’s death is too well-known to need mention 
here. It is only important to notice that till about 1665, that is to 
say, a year after the death of Shahaji, conditions in the Poona 
territory were rendered highly uncertain on account of the constant 
threat of o?ien breach between Aurangzeb and Shivaji. 

Aurangzch's It was in April 1665 that Aurangzeb set his will to the task of 
Campaign. reducing the Poona territory. One of his ablest generals, Mirza 
Raja Jaysing, was sent to Poona. He besieged Kondana, and at the 
same time another general of .Aurangzeb, Diler Khan, laid siege 
to the impoitant fort of Purandar. Being thus for the time being at 
the end of his rer>ourccs, Shivaji entered into a truce with Jaysing, offer- 
ing to enter Aurangzeb ’s service. As a condition of the truce, both 
Purandar and Kondana were surrendered to the Mughals, but Shivaji 
was offered the privilege of levying choitih and sardcslimukhi in the 
Bijapur territory. With a view to settling the final details of this 
truce, Shivaji in 1666 visited the court of the Emperor, which was 
at that time held in Agra. As is well known, Shivaji was imprisoned 
while at Agra, but escaped. In the settlement that followed Shivaji s 
return to the Decean, the Poona territory, with the exception of the 
forts of Kondana and Purandar, was restored to Shivaji. It was not 
till the year 1670 that Shivaji, taking advantage of the slackness of 
Mughal administration in the Deccan, laid siege to Kondana, which 
he captured through his captain, Tanaji Malusare. It was after 
this conquest that the Kondana fort received its more famous name 
of Sinhgad. It is, however, very revealing to record that even with 
the conquest of this key fort of the Poona district, Junnar and 
Kondana renamed Shivner, the latter the birth-place of Shivaji, were still m the 
"Sinhgad”, possession of the Mughals and were not retrieved at any time during 

the life-time of Shivaji. 


Prosperity of On the whole, however, it must be said that during Shivaji s 
oillage communU stay and activities at Poona, the ordinary life of the village 
:lcs under Shivaji communities in that district continued to prosper. Not only were 
( 164/-1 0 ). indigenous crops regularly raised but such comparatively 

foreign p’ n.;.*; as cotton and wheat were extensively cultivated, 
especially in the north-western part of the district. After tlie 
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advent of Shivaji, under his system of council administration, tlie 
common people enjoyed a life more normal and peaceful than 
what had been their lot for a Ion" time till then. The period that 
followed Shivaji’s demise in 16S0 is again one of insecurity, exaction 
and neglect. The sorry tale of Sambhaji's heavy exactions from 
his subjects and his utter neglect of administrative duties is \vi‘il 
known. The immediate effect of Sambhaji’s loss of power over 
tlie Poona territory was its conquest by Khan Jahan in 16S5. On 
this occasion Aurangzeb seems to have made up his mind to 
consolidate his autliority in the Poona district. Khakar Khan was 
appointed the chief administrative auth.ority as fouzchir of Poona. 
Defeating Sultan Khan, his own son who was a partisan of Sambhaji, 
at Chakan, Aurangzeb proceeded to Poona. Sambhaji was 
beheaded in 1689. 


The period that followed the death of Sambhaji was one of 
great political ferment in the Deccai!, and the Poona territory 
witnessed major fluctuations of administrative authority. Rajaram, 
who succeeded Sambhaji, died at Sinhgad in the year 1700. With 
the disagreements over the succession to Shivaji’s gadi that followed 
Rajaram’s deatli we have no direct concern, but the fact that 
Sinhgad was a centre of opposition to Aurangzeb’s rule drew on it 
and on the Poona territory the concentrated attack of 
Aurangzeb’s forces. From tlie year 1700 to 1703, Sinhgad itself 
was besieged by Aurangzeb’s troops. In the latter year, by bribing 
some of those in authority at the fort, the Mughals succeeded in 
reducing Sinhgad. Aurangzeb named the fort “ Bakshindabaksh ”, 
and made Poona his headquarters. At this time his grandson 
Muhi-ul-Mulk died in Poona. To mark his affection for the deceased, 
he renamed Poona Muhiabad.” Aurangzeb continued to be 
in the Poona area for some time longer and succeeded in capturing 
Pmandar in 1705. But when he moved away from Poona on 
hi^s expedition to consolidate the Bijapur territory, the Maratha 
chieftains lost little time in reconquering such of tlie Poona territori- 
as had passed into Mughal hands. Sinhgad was recaptured for 
me Marathas by Shankarji Narayan soon after the departure of 
Aurangzeb. In 1707, when Shahu, Sambhaji’s son, who then was 
in the custody of Aurangzeb, was married, Supa and Indapur, i.e., 
an important portion of the Poona territory, were conferred as 
a ;agir on him by Aurangzeb. Poona itself continued to be under 
Muglial nile till Lodi Khan, the commandant of Poona, was defeated 
Dy Dhanaji Jadhav, who followed up his success at Poona bv 
conquering Chakan as well. In the same year, i.e., 1707, Aurangzeb 
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about Poona, was Dainaji Tiiorat. It was not till Balaji Vishwanath 
with liis sons and Abaji Purandare, offered some opposition in the 
intcrcit oi Shahn that the situation returned to normal. This 
howc-\er. was not caNily acliieved. In fact, both Balaji Vishwanath 
and Purandare. as abo the former’s sons were imprisoned during 
the course of the operations, tliough Balaji Vishwanath managed 
to secure his own release. The area of conflict spread to other 
parts of the Poona district as also to adjoining areas. The Angres 
of Kolabai took Lohogad and Bajmachi. Balaji Vishwanath, 
however, not only succeeded in recovering these places but also 
managed to induce the Angres to transfer their allegiance to Shahu. 
In 1714, Balaji Vishwanath was made Peshwa, and though actually 
the capital of the Maratha empire was not transferred to Poona 
till 1749 when, on the death of Shahu, Balaji Baji Rao made Poona 
the headquarters, yet from this time, i.e., 1714, it may be said that 
all important movements in the Maratha territory tended to centre 
round Poona. Purandar was transferred to Balaji Vishwanath by 
the Pant Sachiv’s mother as a token of her gratitude towards Balaji 
for having secured the release of the Sachiv from Damaji Thorat. 


First Peshwa 
Balaji \'ishwanath 
( 1714-1720;.. 
Poona becomes 
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government. 
Policy of “ March 
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Balaji s reforms. 
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The M.\r.\tii.v Period (1720-1818). 

I.N the very ne.\t >'ear, 1715, Balaji Vishwanth induced the 
.Mughal agent for the Poona district, Baji Kadam, who still continued 
to e.vercise de jure authority in the place, to make over that 
authority to the Peshwa on the promise that the estates of Rambhaji 
Nimbalkar. captain of the Nizam’s army, would be respected. Thus 
was consolidated for the first time the authority of a successor of 
Shivaji in the Poona district with Poona as the effective seat of 
Government. From this time also commences a powerful trend in 
Maratha history which had as its objective the e.xpansion of 
Maratha influence beyond the limits of the Maratha country, 
especially towards tlie north. In 1718, Balaji was sent by Shahu 

to DeDii to assist the Sayyads, and in return for this obligation 

.Muhammad Shah, the then Emperor at Delhi, conferred on Shahu 

the title for Poona, Supa, Baramati, Indapur and Junnar as Maratha 
swaraj. It will thus be seen t’nat by the time Baji Rao became 
Peshwa in 1721, the authority of the Satara Chhatrapati was fully 
established, both clc jure and de facto, in the Poona territory. 
Balaji \’ishvanath had little time to e\olve a system of administra- 
tion in the territories that were constandy changing their dc jure 
allegiance and which were almost continuously a theatre of warlike 
operations. It is, however, recorded that Balaji sternly put dowm 
the lircvailing practice of forced le\'ies and farming of revenue. 
He also encouraged die extension of cultivation in the much 
harassed district by granting revenue concessions. Baji Rao 

followed, though he did not actually initiate, the policy of “ March 
to Delhi ” much more vigorously than his father. It was only in 
respites between campaigns, which filled the entire life of Baji Rao, 
that matters of local administration were attended to. But 
the mere fact that war was pushed away from Poona gave to the 
district a peaceful and comparatively prosperous time. The 
Dakshina Fund, of which much was heard during the time of the 
second Baji Rao, and which was even after 1818 continued by the 
Britisli Government, was at this dme sanctioned by Baji Rao I as 
a continuation of an old practice which the Dabhades had set in 
motion several years ago. Thus it is interesting that the dakshina. 
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which was an annual distribution of presents to learned Brahmins, 
was not a creation of the Peshwa but a continuation of an arrange- 
ment by Trimbakrao Dabhade, the Maratha Commander-in-chief. 

Baji Rao died in 1740 and was succeeded by his son Balaji Baji 
Rio. The later years of the third Peshwa’s rule not only proved 
to be a busy period of warlike and diplomatic activit>' but also 
witnessed considerable military disaster both away in the north 
and nearer home. But the first few years of Balaji Baji Rao’s regime 
as Peshwa were utilised in bringing about several revenue and 
judicial reforms in the district of Poona and the surrounding 
territories. In this work of reform of tlie civil administration 
special interest was taken by Sadashivrao Bhau, a younger brother 
of the Peshwa, who was ably assisted by Ramchandra Baba Shenvi. 
This period of peaceful reform was violently cut short in 1751, 
when the Nizam, assisted by the French general Bussy, invaded 
the Maratha territory and penetrated as far as Poona, which was 
laid waste. It was only after a determined and protracted 

struggle that the Marathas succeeded in driving away the Nizam’s 
troops. 

mile war spread north and south, culminating in the third battle 
0 anipat in 1761, the attention of Balaji Baji Rao’s government 
could really not have been concentrated on civil administration as it 
should have been. All the same, Sadashivrao continued his able 
administration of the civil and financial affairs of Poona, at least 

pLin? a quarrel with his brother 

Raghoba, he decided to assume military leadership. Balaji Baji Rao 
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in 1760, after the battle of Uclgir, where SaclashivTao Bhau, at the 
head of a Maratha army, inflicted a defeat on the Nizam. The 
Nizam, liowevcr, never coivjidered his quarrels with the Maratha 
court to be at an end, and in 1762 he invaded the home territory 
of the Marathas and came as near to the capital as about 14 miles 
ircin it. The Peshwas at that time were still recovering from the 
shock of Paninat, and the utmost that could be done to prevent 
tlic Nizam from capturing Poona was to offer him in lieu lands 
in Aurangabad and Bedar which were held by the Peshwas. At 
this point a new and an unfortunate tendency on the part of the 
members of the family of the Peshwa to put their personal claims 
above that of the unity and freedom of the State became visible. 
Actually, soon after the Nizam had withdrawn from Poona as 
a result of the above arrangement, Raghunath Rao, piqued by the 
rise to power of his nephew Madhav Rao, persuaded the Nizam 
to assist him to invade Poona. It was only Madhav Rao’s own 
superior judgment and patriotism tliat saved Poona not only from 
being a battle-field but perhaps also from passing under the Nhzam's 
influence. Rather than court a disastrous internecine struggle in 
which, at least for the time being, the odds were definitely against 
him, Madhav Rao surrendered personally to his uncle. Raghunath 
Rao did not use his newly obtained prominence in a generous 
spirit, and his behaviour towards the Patwardhans, who were loyal 
to Madhav Rao, led them for a time to ally themselves with the 
Nizam. The nc.xt year, 1763, the Nizam returned to Poona, which 
he actually put under ransom, but while withdrawing to his own 
territory was defeated by the combined Maratha forces at 
Rakshasbhuvan (Tandulja). Conditions in Poona, however, could 
hardly be said to have been safe, as we note that in 1769, Janoji 
Bhonsle tried to plunder the city. How unsettled conditions were 
can be gauged from a proposal which Madhav Rao entertained in 
1763 to have a wall round the city. Although actually the proposal 
was not proceeded with, it has a significance of its own. 

Considering the constant challenge to his authority, emanating 
not only from distant enemies but also from near relations, 
that he had to face and considering further his own state of 
indifferent health, Madhav Rao must be considered to be one of 
the most enlightened and progressive administrators among the 
later Maratha rulers. In fact, a criticism of the Maratha system 
of administration which was later on offered by competent British 
observers, that there was no such officer as judge in the Maratha State, 
was effectively met only during the period of Madhav Rao. He it 
was who made Ramshastri Prabhune his Chief Judge, and under the 
stern and just administration of , Ramshastri, who was ably backed 
by his master, violation of law in all its forms was for the first time 
rendered really risky. Another evil from which the Poona area in 
common with perhaps the rest of the countiy suffered was that of 
forced labour for allegedly public jobs. This system, called vein 
higar, as is well known, did not really vanish till late in the British 
regime itself, but Madhav Rao did his utmost to put a stop to it. He 
also organised a good system of intelligence and general police 
administration. In times which reeked with intrigue and conaiption 
Madhav Rao did his best to eradicate them from the administrative 
field. As a general principle of his policy Madhav Rao stood by 
the common man as against the more powerful and privileged 
sections of the community. 
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in liyo. rrom tnat cate coniincnceci a saci story o 
insecurity, financial exactions and social disturbances. Conditions 
of insecurity reached a stage where major disorders cecn in the 
streets of the capital itself were by no means unusual. In 1797, 
a clash occurred between the Arab troops in tlie emplo\- of tl.c 
Peshwa and the soldiers of the subsidiary battalion under 
Capt. Boyd maintained by the Peshwa. As a result of this clasii. 
no less than 100 persons lost their li\es and there was a general 
looting of shops. In the same year, Nana Fadnavis’s own house 
was attacked by an officer of Shinde s army, named Sarjerao Ghatge. 
Fighting in the streets on this occasion is said to have gone on for 
a whole day and night. Baji Rao II in his vacillating' policy w'as 
throwm more and more into the arms of designing and ambitiou.s 
chieftains like Daulatrao Shinde. Both Daulatrao and his 
lieutenants like Ghatge showed not the slightest consideration for 
the rights or interests of the peaceful pop'ulation of the district. 
Baji Rao, who had promised to give two crores of rupees to 
Daulatrao and found himself w'ithout funds to back that promise, 
permitted Daulatrao to raise the monev from the people of Poona 
It was only natural tliat such a surrender of authority should have 
emboldened Daulatrao not only to levy his exactions from the 
merchants of the city but also to ingratiate himself into his 
benefactors pace and wreak a private vengeance of his own bv 
singling out for special attention tlie reputed or suspected partisan's 
of Nana Fadnavis. That such a lead should be follow'ed by the 
more common among the militaiy profession was not surprisin'^. 
Baji Raos mvn troops, who rarely received regular payment broke 
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ruthlessness that Shincle liad exhibited in 1798. For a time Holkar 
made .-\mrit Rao the Peshwa in place of Baji Rao, who on his run 
ultimately joined the English, and by the treaty of Bassein 
. purchased his safety and his position as the Peshwa at the cost of 
his own independence and of the freedom of his people. 

\yhen Baji Rao approached Poona, Amrit Rao, it is said, desired 
to burn the cit>' rather than hand it over to his brother. The 
arrival in time, however, of General Wellesley prevented that 
disaster. The city, tnus saved from the hands of its human masters 
w'as not, howcN’er, saved from the powers of nature, which was 
particularly unkind to the district in the year 1803-1804 
^'e lesley’s description of the area contains such words as “desert” 

exhausted and confused ”, and he records his observation that 
not a stick was standing within 100 miles of Poona. He adds 
his observation made on his march that behveen Miraj and Poona, 
except in one village, not a human being was seen. Allowing for 
the elements of partial observation and natural exaggeration, this 
description at least indicates that the state of the administration 
and of the economy of the area w'as at its lowest ebb when Baji 
Rao II returned after his treaty with the English at Bassein to 
enjoy a spell of his dwindling authority. In his new role as a protege 
of the English, Baji Rao really was never settled either in his 
policy or in his actions. While the city and the district were in the 
^ famine, instead of helping to rehabilitate the economy 
of the people he carried on a campaign of persecution against 
his suspected enemies among his own people, and instead of taking 
steps to put down the many bands of robbers, who continued to 
rnolest peaceful citizens, he actually encouraged them in the hope 
that they would be his allies for realizing the fond schemes of 
re-asserting his independent authority that he stiU cherished. 

During the next ten years, the city and the district had about 
as peaceful a life as these general conditions of political unsettle- 
ment and the vacillating policy of the Peshwa would permit. 
Under a strong and impartial administration of the law and xvitb 
the return of good seasons, the city gradually revived, and its 
population, which was fast diminishing during the few preceding 
years, again rose to about a lakh. 


The only lasting benefit to the amenities of the Poona area that 
may be attributed to Baji Rao’s otherwise unrelieved career of 
neglect and oppression was the planting of over a lakh of mango 
trees round about Poona. It is said tliat Baji Rao was haunted 
by the ghost of Narayanrao, whose murder was popularly attributed 
to tlie designs of Anandibai and Raghoba, parents of Baji Rao. 
The tree-planting was, it is said, undertaken as a means to pacify 
the troubled spirit of Narayanrao. In tlie last days of his regime, 
Baji Rao, pressed for funds, took to tlie evil system of revenue- 
farming. This system has always been prone to breeding exactions 
at the village level and lack of economy at the level of the treasury, 
and as law and justice were then administered through revenue 
authorities, whenever revenue-farming was introduced normal civil 
adrninislration practically came to a standstill. 

With the defeat and flight of Baji Rao in November 1817, the 
period of indigenous rule of Poona came to an end and the regime 
of the English was set in motion. At this period it is worth while 
to stop and take stock of the administrative system which was 
bequeathed to the British. 
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Allowing for disturbances of the regular system caused by 
temporary insecurit>' and perhaps some appreeiable deterioration 
towards the end of the rule of Baji Rao 11, it can be stated with 
some confidence that the administrative system that obtained 
under Balaji Baji Rao, Matlhav Rao and Nana Fadnavis was on the 
whole botli stable and efficient. While it is difficult to state whether 
at any particular point of time all the features of a fully developed 
system were in actual operation, the following account taken from 
a contribution of the late Justice Ranadc might be taken to represent 
the main essentials of the system of administration as it obtained 
in the Poona district in common with the more centrally situated 
parts of the Maratha Empire : 

“ The land settlements made by the Peishwas during this period show that, 
while anxious not to oppress the rayats, everv' care was taken to insist on 
the rights of tlie Government. Whenever the country needed that relief, 
leiises var>ing from three to seven years were granted on the terms of 
‘Istawas i.e., gradually increasing assessment. The old ‘ Kamal ' figures 
(maximum amounts ever realised) of village and Pargana revenues were, of 
course, seldom collected and were never meant to be realised. These 
amounts were reduced by the Government so as to suit the conditions of 
tlie population and ensure their general prosperity, in fixing the ‘ Tankha ' 
or realisable revenue, under tl^e Mahonicdan rule ; and the Peishwas made 
large reductions in the ‘ Tankha ' figures, whenever, owing to war or famine, 
enquiries showed that such reductions had become necessar>\ Wherever the 
Batai or system of crops division obtained, the Government, after deducting 
for seeds and other necessary charges paid by the rayats, left 1/2 or 1/3 of 
the crop to the cultivator, and took the rest for the State. In Sliivaji’s time, 
the proportions are stated to have been 2/5 and 3/5. The Batai system 
was not much in favour, but grain and proportionate cash rents prevailecl 
throughout the country. In the South Konkan, the normal assessment appears 
to have been 10 maunds per bigha of rice land paid in kind. This amount 
was reduced to 9 and even 8 maunds in certain districts, on complaint being 
made tliat it was too exorbitant. When cash payments were required, or 

rayats, tliey were fixed at the low amount of 
15. 20 or 30 rupees per khandy according to season. The Brahmins iiad to 
pay lighter rates of 5 maunds or thereabouts in Northern Konkan. In 
a settlement of the Neral Taluka. the cash rates were from 3 to 5 rupees per 
bigha, according to the quality of the soil; and the sugar-cane rate was Ks. 5 
^r bigha. In the Nasik District, where the cash rates prevailed. Rs. 2 per 
bigha tor good black soil and Re. 1 for middling soil of Jirait land, and 
for bagait lands were deemed to be reasonable rates. In the 
Khed Taluka Poona District, the rate in Uie time of Baji Rao II was Rs. 3 

f \ favoured parts of the Satara district, the rates are 

have ranged from IS maunds to 6 maunds per bigha according to 
the quahty of the soU. In Gujarath, the rates were much higher. 

whenever the seasons were found to be 

revenue ° ^ revenue system, cultivated lands alone paid 

conshiidv revenues feU. and remissions had to be 

constonUy made in the State accounts. 

commencement of Baji Rao IPs ndc 
and £ ShshmeS^ Kamav.shi principle, i.e the Kamavisdar or Mamlatclar 

seiSys were J^re^ Iv the Shibandi. i.e. the horsemen and 

JamabandT m^de Iw h- ^ oppression. The 

SubhS M Sir SnhKnc to be approved by superior officers called 

appolS 

what was Kamavishi system ga\e place to 

Wght ,0 ,he 
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treaMiro. If we except these Ijara ahuses introduced by the last Pcishun 
tlie Ka-.nvishi management was as carefully looked after under Maratha 
as m the best times of any native or the British n.le, before or aftc5’ 
Ml. Grant Dull has admitted that the weak points of the svstem told 
agamst tno interests of the State than on indivaduals, and that the Marathi 

t.invmg than any other part of India in proportion to its 

■* The V 11 i<Tc raitonomy was not interfered with. The Patil and the 

riL for ,I,c rolloaions, and rcceycd their du™ indep™^' 
of the Government. Secunt.v of the sowkars had to be given for the paymert 
of the >cars rexenue, and the village rayat had a joint responsibility. The 
comilr\% on tlic whole, wns urosperous. ” 

-AVl.flc the Pcishwas chd r.ot Reconstitute any of the other departments of 
the included in the R'.j-Mandal, they revived the ofhee of the 

iV.t\'ad!us!ia at loona and cntni.stcd him with the fullest powers in disposing 
ot civil and criminal case., wliich, in tlie last resort, came up before the 
Poona Cv)urt l)y way of appeal, or original trial, or confirmation, from the 
suborchnatc District Officials. This creation of the office of the Nyayadhisha 
appears to have taken place about the >car 1760. and the choice of Rama 
bhashtri lor tlie post was a peculiarly happy one. and brought honour and 
creuit to the Covemment. The office was continued after Rama Shastris 
retin'ment, and seenis to have been filled by equally learned men. the last 
of was Balkrishna Sliastri Tckckar, who lived in the reign of Baji 

Kao !I. Tlie general arrangement appears to have been that the Kamavisdiu*, 
besid^ his re\cnue duties, had both civil and criminal powers attached to 
his oliiCe, and the proceeds of civd and criminal fine, up to a certain amount, 
m petty of assault, theft and similar offences, as also the payments made 

by t.ie civil suitors who gained or lost their cases, formed a regular source of 
his income, though he had to account to the State for tliese receipts. All 
accounts of fine above the prescribed limit were credited to the State account. 
Besides toe new Chief Court started at Poona, it further appears that small 
pro\’incial courts with limited jurisdiction, to help the Kamavisdar or Subhedar, 
were also established in some of the districts. 


Civil Cases, civil cases, the fines paid by the successful suitor and his defeated 

antagonist were respccti\ cly called ‘ Harki ' and ‘ Gunhegari and the 
total* of civil fines thus recovered seems to have been about 15 per cent, 
on the value of the matter in dispute, the Gunhegari being about twice tlie 
figure for the Harki. 


Afonci/ Suits, 


Vatan Suits. 


In our modern sense of words. Small Cause suits for money due from 
debtors were very rare under tlie Maratba rule. As the creditors generally 
enjoyed large powers of enforcing their dues, by detaining debtors, etc., the 
State licdp was only required in the case of powerful persons, and in such 
cases, 25 per cent, of th * rceo\crics so made were claimed by the State as 
a charge for its help. 

Civil litigation \vas chielly confined to Vatan, Adoption, Partition, Partner- 
ship, r>v)undar\' disi^utes, and other coses of a like character. 

The decision was made to rest chiefly on the evidence of tlie witnesses 
on both sides, who were examined under the sanction of the most effective 
oaths and solemn asseverations on the waiters of the sacred rivers. After the 
partie.s liad stated thc^'r respective cases, the witnesses’ testimony was first 
recorded, and then the men were called upon to choose their arbitrators from 
their ow'n or neighbouring villages, and the decision of the Kamavisdars gave 
effect to the views of the arbitrators. In very rare cases, where the evidence 
v.'as CMiflicting, or no evidence could be secured, recourse w'as had to ordeal, 
ami l!ie decision depended upon tlie result. Out of some seventy contestcnl 
cases, the decisions in which are recorded at Icngtli in these Diaries, the 
test of ordeal w'as made to regulate the verdict in six cases, and even in these 
six cases, there were only two occasions when the parties challenged each 
other to the ordeal of fire. In tlie otlier four cases, bathing in the river 
sufficed to bring out the tnilh. There was no room for the employment of 
pleaders. Tlie parties had tlic right to carry their appeals to the head of 
the Government, who, if net satisfied with the arbitration, called on the partie^ 
to select a new' Punch, to v/hoin tlie case was referred. In all big civil 
cases, the decision appears to have been brought into force after reporting 
to the Central authorities. 


O/mffwZ Justice, r< gard to crmi'nal justice, it dciservcs to be noted that under Sliahu Rjija 

and the earlier Peuhw'as, the only punishments judicially administered were 
penal se. viiudc, imprisonment in tlie forts, confiscation of property, fine, and 
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In a few cases, banishment beyond the frontiers. Capital punishment or CFIAiTLU 2. 

mutilation appears to have been studiously and religiously avoided, even in 

cases of murder, treason, or dacoity. Mutilation was inflicted in a few cases Administrative 

in the reign of Madhav Rao I ; but even in the troublous times in whieh History, 

he lived, capital punishment was never inflicted. In Savai Madhav Rao’sMAnvniA Fliuod. 
time, under Nana Fadnavis there seems to have been a clear departure from Administrative 
this mild administration of the law, and cnicl mutilation and wholesale System of the 

capital punishments were inflicted on criminals convicted of murder, treason Marathas. 

OT dacoity. The Brahmins and women of all castes were exempted from 
capital punishment. In the case of Brahmins, confinement in the fort was 
the iiighest punishment and the civil penalties were joined with religions 
penalties, including excommunication. The cruel punishments, inflicted in 
Nana Fadnavis’s time, seem to have been the result of intcrnid dissensions, 
which began to disturb the public peace in the time of Mndlvav Ivao I and 
increased in virulence when Raghoba Dada contested the thrt)ne.’* 

“As regards the Police, the Kamavisdar, witli his Shibandi force of horse Po/iV^. 

and foot, constituted the regular Police defence of tlie country. h\ the \ illag'S, 
the Patil and Kulkami, and the Jaglias or watchmen, consisting of Maliars 
and Mangs, secured their internal quiet, and in the large villages or tov\ns, 
each man had to do watch duty at the Chowdi by turns. 

Besides the Shibandis and the village police, in large towns Kotwali City Kottcals. 

establishments were organised for the detection and the punislmient of crime, 
and we find that Kotwals were appointed at Poona, Nasik, Pandharpur, 

Nagar, Satara, Wai, Ahmcdabad, Burhanpur, Trimbak. and other towns. 

This Kotwali establishment had also the charge of the conser\ancy of the Conservancy, 

cities and scavengers were provided and paid for by cesses levied from the 
householders. The appointments of scavengers were made at Poona, Nagar, 

Pandliarpur, Nasik, and other places. 

The Kotwals at Poona, Nagar, Pandharpur, Junnar, and Nasik had powers 
of Magistrates in miscellaneous cases, which, in the district, were disposed 
of by the Kamavisdars 


The BarrisH Peiuod ( 1 S 19 — 1947 ). 

Though Poona was surrendered on 17th November 1S17, the 
district was not reduced till the month of May 1818. After the 
capture of Poona the British troops naturally turned their attention 
to the capture of the dc jure seat of Maratha power, namely, Satara, 
which was taken on 10th February 1818. It was only after the 
capture of Satara and the flight of Baji Rao away to the north that 
a proclamation was issued by the Company’s Government takin=' 
over the territory of the Peshwas. The forts of Sinhgud, Purandar" 
<-hakan, Lohogad, and one or two other forts in the district hold 

months longer. Sinligad was captured on '3rd 
March 1818 and Purandar on 16th March. On 3rd May, w'ith 
the surrender of Jivadhan, near the Nana-pass, the last of the forts 
p^sed into the hands of the company. Within a month, Baii Rao 
himself surrendered to Sir John Malcolm in North India, and thus 

tile conquest of the Peshwas dominions, 
including the Poona district, was complete. 

The first task that faced the new rulers was naturallv to ensure 
^tar>' security. This was done by maintaining contingents at 
and Junnar besides the main camp at Poona. The Wo out- 

coi^se removed, though the one at Siruv 

wasnamP^ff°''n time. Mount Stuart Elphinstono 

for Company s Government as the sole Commissioner 

cL H D territories. He appointed 

of P?' ^°^®;^on as Collector, xMagistrate and Judge for the 

S.US CaT R<,W Niva' 

»Cah tfa " 1 u!*'® collector-magistrates, 

the Mecutive tia[^fva. beUveen the judiciary ami 
e executive that was represented in the person of Capt. Robertson 


Fall of Satara 
(10th Feb. ISIS) 


Conquest of 
Feshwa*s domi- 
nions complete. 
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was later on reduced with the formation of a separate judicial 
service. That the inacistracy still remained with the Collector was 
a continuation of a historical necessity out of which Elphinstone 
named the same person as his representative for revenue, law and 
justice. It is interesting to observe that even in respect af this 
combination of roles Elphinstone was guided bv the then recognised 
position of the sarsubedar, who was, at least in theory, the representa- 
ti\e of the government of the Peshwa responsible for the entire 
administration of the district. 

Elphinstone proceeded to outline a policy for the Collector to 
follow. Roth the principles and the mode of operation indicated 
by Elphinstone are very revealing. He directed the pointed 
attention of the Collector to the great importance of attending to 
the following objects 

(a) to restore order in the country; 

(b) to prevent the revenue from being turned to hostile purposes ; 

( c ) to guard and please the people ; and 

(d) to improve upon and not to alter altogether the then existing 

system of government. 

With a view to giving effect to the last mentioned requirement, 
Elphinstone, through his own agents as also through friendly 
elements among the experienced officers of the old government, 
tried to study the laws, customs and procedure that were followed 
in the best days of the Peshwa government. We owe to this 
enlightened effort on the part of the Commissioner of the Deccan the 
valuable “ Report on the Territories Conquered from the Peshwas, 
which contains practically the only authentic account of the system 
of administration under the Peshwas that we now possess. The 
Collector was also directed to secure the co-operation of experienced 
members of the local population in his task of administration. 
was done by appointing a number of local people to responsible 
posts under the Collector. 

In the transformation of the old system of administration as it 
prevailed under the Peshwas to ^e new one organised on 
a predominantly equalitarian basis, tlie treatment meted out by 
the British Government to tlie old vested interests is interesting. 
While it was the policy of Elphinstone to recognise the saranjamdaTS 
as liberally as possible, the rules for recognition, which were 
framed in 1818, are a study as much in administrative caution as 
in political sagacity. y\ll the saranjanis, it was declared, were to 
be judged on tlieir merits. Subject to this general reservatioi^ 
they were classed into three categories. All saranjanis created 
before 1751, that is to say, before the authority of Shivaji’s successors 
virtually passed into the hands of the Peshwas, were to e 
continued indefinitely, or, in other words, they were to be hereditary 
so long as their holders continued to be^ loyal to^ Go>^rnrnent. 
Saranjanis which were created between 1751 and li96, that is o 
say, from the commencement of the real rule of the Peshwas 
till the time of the wavering loyalty of Baji Rao II to his engage- 
ments with the British, were to be continued unimpaired tor 
two generations, and then in respect of a moiety of their income 
for one more generation. Last of all came the sarmijams created 
after 1796, that is, during the tottering days of Baji Raos rule, ana 
these were to be continued unimpaired during the life-time ot their 
then incumbents and then in respect of a moiety for one more 
generation. This scheme of partial recognition and gradual 
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elimination of saranjarns illustiates pointedly I'D the doctrine of CHAPTER 2. 

meeting each case on its merits, and (2) that of preferring a gradual Admini'^raiivc 
extinction of undesirable dements to a revolutionary suppression History, 
of them. Loyalty to the new regime was, of course, one of the Biunsu Peiuod. 
conditions attached to the continuation of all saranjains. 

After the initial effort at consolidation and pacification, the task Military aclmint- 
of reforming the administrative organisation was gradually taken stration. 
in hand. The very elaborate system of intelligence which was 
operating in the Peshwa’s regime, at least from the time of 
Madhav Rao, was kept up and improved. Anned parties were 
not allowed to move about except under a permit. Wliercxer 
valuable property or treasure was traceable to the old State, it was 
confiscated. The British entertained a fair appreciation of the 
merits and hona fidcs of Nana Fadnavis, who, while doin*^ his best 
to serve the interests of his master, was at the same time 
a broadminded and dependable negotiator. Those of Nana’s 
friends who had fared unjustly at the hands of Baji Rao were in 
many cases compensated. Military chiefs, though they had no 
military obligations or rights, were for the time being reco<rnised 
as having a certain exalted civil status. They were freed froin civil 
court proceedinp in respect of their own cases, which were to be 

fbn ^ Governor with an appeal to the Supreme Court 

Aough their direct contact was to be with the Agent to the Sardars 

the District Judge also the Agent to the 

w1 W Sf Sardars was acknowIed.red 

vithout introducing any non-judicial process. Even . 

sSonT°l ud° e ^ privileges in this matter, the District and 
oessions Judge, Poona, continued to be the fr* c i 

.o^e last day of the British adminrstration in .rktric! 

one and *h, "d^irCTwse'theVsteLs^^lXXd R'von.io a<lml„|. 

4 :™: «= 

needless to say that the system of ^ of land rotorm it is 

its head again during the closing yrarrorthe V'Y*"'’ 

finally superseded. In nlace nf^ fV. °i Pt'shwa rule was 

unsteady organisation of the rev^nnJ o i comparatively 

best of days of Maratlia rule rdemfnrn"/ "■“ 

from the presidency headquarters m of revenue reaching 

created What is more siSrnt to the "“dW 'v-is 

admmistraHon is that revenue was S.M ®. *>'*'«>' "f 

JtehL ?vai 

f which at once brok^*th#» administered in 

had tiU then been recognised ^s ^ '^i^hage. which 

individual holder wasTenione ?o“mak°/ collectiSi."'S 
^As ^ Government. own settlement \vilh 

Judicial admini. 

b ^ne develoDmen^ 


1 

development of 
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a coiiiiiion civil and criminal law by the British power as a whole, 
these jndges of tlie Company were assisted by local custom and the 
authorii}' of Hindu law in regulating the method and measure of 
justiee suitable to each case. The panchinjat system, which, though 
a somewhat haphazard method of adjudication in complicated cases, 
a compaiati\(.l\- cheaper, quicker and surer method of getting 
justice, was allowed to fall into disuse. It has been recognised as 
a result of later experience that the better organised and more exact 
system introduced by the British has not been able fully to com- 
pensate for the loss of cheapness, quickness and certainty which 
characterised the earlier system. It is only recently that steps are 
being taken to rejuvenate w’hat, in Indian conditions, was at once a 
more democratic, surer and cheaper way of ensuring justice in the 
common disputes of the village people than tlie more elaborate and 
rieid system of modern courts. 

It is interesting to note that the dakshina, originally a practice of 
the Dai)hadcs which was continued and adopted by the Peshv/as, 
was substantially left undisturbed by Elphinstone. Part of it was 
actually utilised for some time in giving presents to learned Brahmins, 
though the larger part of it was utilised for the establishment of 
a Sanskrit college. 

The common people, as also those in superior station, who had no 
interest in the political intrigues that preceded Uie fall of the Peshwa 
regime, were so much tired of the insecuritj' of the times and had 
suffered in material possessions to such an extent on account of 
repeated raids and internal risings in the city and district of Poona 
tliat, immediately following on the estabhshment of the Company s 
rule, almost all of them quietly acquiesced in the change. 
It is undoubtedly true that all those who lived as dependants of the 
court in one capacity or another lost their means of hvelihood. So 
also those xvho had secured steady means of employment either in 
the civil or in the military organisation of the various Maratha rulers 
who maintained establishments at Poona lost their sources of income. 
As, however, peace was established and Poona still continued to be 
a fairly important centre of civil and military administration, the 
trading and the artisan classes in tlie city and the farmers in the 
villages had little to complain about so far as their immediate interests 
were concerned. 


Partly, however, on account of the undeveloped state of the nevdy 
volving machinery of central administration and partly on account 
f the unwillingness of the local population to acquiesce permanently 
1 the change that had come over their political existence, unrest 
n a fairly noticeable scale soon asserted itself. In 1826, a revolt 
roke out in the southern portion of Poona, in which the Ramosnis 
^ere principally involved. Their leader, Umaji Naik became almost 
legendarv figure. Though he was captured in 1827 and those who 

ad taken' a leading part in the revolt were sought 
y a free pardon and by their employment as police for tlie hihy 
reas, it was soon discovered that tlie unrest was not so loc^se 
haracter as the new Government was led to believe. After the revolt 
f the Txamoshis, the Kolis in the north-vvestern part of 
ito revolt. In 1830, they were temporarily put ^o'^n, 

3 r at least a generation longer, the north-western part of Poona was 

?eque„,ly dis^rbed by civil disorder. Between ‘he 

846 a rising which, though not very serious in respect of numbers 

nd the Tea covered, had a distinctly poUUcal intent was staged. 
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Rise of unrest 
(1826-50). 


It was lod by Bhau Kliare, Chimnaji Jadhav, and Nana Darbare, CHAPTER 2. 

and among followers as well as leaders it had a fairly wide repre- 

sentation of all seetions of soeiety. They professed to aet in the Administrative 

name of the deposed Peshwa. It is, however, interesting that when URnasn °I^riod 
they were aetually faeed with the foices of the Company, mostly 
police, at Ghode, the local popidation supported the police against 
the rebels. As many as 54- rebels were tried and two leaders, one 
Ramchandra Ganesh Gore and another, a Koli, were hanged. Soon 
afterward.s, again in the north-western part of Poona, another band, 
principally composed of the local Koli population, was formed. It 
was led by Raglm and Bapu Bhangrias. They did not as a ndc 
trouble tlic common people but attacked the patels of villages who 
to tliem had become obno.xious as the agents of the new power. 

-A mild operation had to be carried out against them, in which, 
though the insurgents were ultimatch’ init down, several of the 
police pitted against tliem lost their lives. The disturbances put down 
in one part of die district tended to break out in another, and several 
people, including some influential sections, tacitly supported these 
attempts. A new feature of these risings was the looting of Govern- 
ment treasuries, molestation of patels and employees of the new 
court.s that were set up, and the looting of money-lenders. In 
Purandar, one Kema Gavli, assisted by sons of Umaii Naik 

they actually raided the famous temple of Khandoba at Jeiuri and 
took away all the valuables of the place, including the holy image. 

The image however, was later on returned, lliis risin- was so 
U Xwn‘"^ widespread that military aid had to be invoked to put 

A number of leaders had, however, escaped capture Umaii’s 
sons were finally captured in April 1850. Rac^hu Bhanf^ria who 

1848 in nor ch-western Poona, had been captured in January 

IM». Wh e, after this date, there was no general armed revmlt not 

out in the north, it had only limited rLctiSis^?p ^°" 

Huda, described as Moulvi of Ponna Nurul lion of 1857 ; 

on suspicion of activit^^ intended was detained I-imited reaction 

Mtap^ur and "he i^rStl Musalmans of Poona. ■" 

fact, one or txvo a"ente Trom^U J A^ rebels. In 

reached Poona, but on ieTe belVsenrbaeiJT haU 

local Musalmans subsided. Thf Kofis ^ ® the 

sporadic disturbances that had nev^f ^ continued their 

over. In 1858, a man wL” was cnnde®‘^^^^ 
death for issuing a proclamation in fiFF court to 

was acquitted on appeal famous Nana Saheb 

^f Sterwls?g.5rin1^^ in fact is the Koli land M land „gah. 

lenders as his principal target of ° '^oney <'^^3-79). 

•dptning dishicu as weU. Both AeXlJqTe: t'SffanX! • 
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results of the Deccan riots are now well known. It must, however 
he recorded that signs of this agrarian revolt were &st is’ 
covered in Kurdeh, a village in the Sirur taluka of the Poona district* 
The first outhreak of revolt also took place in Supe in the Baramati 
taluka, and at least three other talukas, namely, Indapur, Purandar 
and fla\ eli, were affected by the riots. While no serious crime against 
person was as a rule committed and while it was obvious that the 
money-lenders, who under the new system of British civil law and 
British courts had driven a hard bargain against the poor farmers, 
were the principal suEFerers, two features in these riots were from an 
administrative stand-point very significant. One was that in several 
cases the rioters, instead of being warned or checked by the patels, 
were actually led by tliem, and the impression was freely given that 
the Government approved of the farmers taking the law into their 
own hands against an obnoxious section of the community. These 
revolts were in due course put down, but the atmosphere of insecurity 
created by them continued to depress the normal activities of the 
niral population for a long time. 


The last organized The last organised attempt at either an overt or a secret challenge 
Revolt (1879). to the new authority was staged in 1879. The rebels were in three 

bands. One was of Poona Ramoshis led by a Brahman, Vasudev 
Balvant Phadke ; another of Kolis ; and a third of Satara Ramoshis. 
This revolt was put down by the end of 1879, by which time it might 
be taken that the futility of an organised revolt on a military plane 
s finally recognised by the people of the district as an impracti- 
cable method of achieving for themselves the benefits of self- 
government. 

Yet anotlier The easing of the disturbed situation created by extensive 
Famine (1670). civil disorder coincided with one of the worst spells of 

famine in the Deccan. The Deccan has indeed never been free from 
>.ie risk of famine caused by either a failure or an irregular preci- 
pitation of rain. Poona in particular, except to the west, lies in 
a climatic zone where unfavourable rainfall has almost continuously 
to be reckoned as a likely risk to agriculture, the principal occupation 
of the people. The year 1876 witnessed one of the worst famines in 
Indian history, and parts of Poona, especially tire eastern ones, were 
bad sufferers. Much of the administrative effort on high not only to 
organise government from the village level but also to initiate the 
beneficent activities of many of the imperial and provincial depart- 
ments of Government owes its inception to the awakening conscious- 
ness of duty which was borne upon the new governors of the country 
by the damage to the life and economy of the people done by the 
series of famines which the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
witnessed. While it is true that practically from the taking over of 
their responsibilities as governors, a system of administration was 
being evolved over the newly conquered territories, the systematic 
development of an administrative machine dates from the taking over 
by the Grown of the direct responsibility for the government of India. 
Poona, in common with other districts, felt the beneficent influence of 
the intensified effort to establish organised government. Since the 
days of Elphinstone, almost by the irresistible logic of facts, Poona 
was considered, for purposes of the government of the province as 
a whole, an important centre. Both political and territorial con- 
siderations indicated the need for consofidating British authority in 
the best possible manner in the heart of the erstwhile Maratha 
dominion. The post of Special Commissioner for tlie Deccan was 
sio^ soon transformed into the Commissionership of the Central Division 
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with Poona as its headquarters. Comuiissioners in those days were 
virtually clothed with the powers of regional covernors, as the work 
of all the departiuents within their charge had to pass ihrou-jh theni. 
As the Covernor of tlie Province and many of the hiezh oinccrs of 
several departments, wliich were soon multiiilied, either h.ad thedr 
headcpiariers in Poona or they passed th.rough Poona pretty frequently, 
hoili the Commissioner and the Collector were kept on the alert. On 
the esiablishmcnt of civil peace, the military stations at Junnar and 
Sirur were discontinued, but so long as there was a Bombay Arinv 
Poona was its headquarters. Even when the provincial armies were 
merged into one unified and centrally directed Indian Army. Poona 
was chosen as the headquarters of an important inilitarv command, 
the Southern Command. Thus, for the civil as well as for' the military 
government of the country, Poona became an important nerve centre. 
The local administration of the district, while it had to discliarge its 
normal tasks in common witli other collectorates, had a special 
responsibility, as it, more than any other district authority, was 
closely associated both with the civil administration of the province 
as a whole and with the corresponiling military authorities of the 
Government of India. 


.t is outside the scope of this administrative history of the Poon: 
district to refer to the origin, incidents and progress of political move 
ments either in the Poona district or in the State of Bombay as ; 

be recognised that from a governmenta 
stand-point Poona attained an importance not only on account o 
what wa, from time to time done to carry on government under tin 

fn dt!!® T "" movements de<i.>ne< 

*0 S't ndl?: r mt<;resting to recall that wi.er 

tile f^>t Indian Coimcils Act was passed in 1861, tlie new era oi 

association of non-officials with the legidative functions of <-overn 

nient was inaugurated in Poona. The first session of the Lc-^hlativc 

Oumed was held in Poona at t!-,e Council Hall on the IStl^if J , 

1862. It contmued its sittings till October, ineetin-r once a weel- 

lid resumed its session in Boiiihay in December wldcli went on HI 

SrUtut VtiioIhi al 

fonnally ,h4ht'“’of S Poon^'r'canlt 

SelerOttSZ^ of 1852. meinTeVofThe 

suitability of Poona as'a 

In tlicse davs of inter-proviiS cP Government of India, 

own renresentatives an 1 of oeq Compain s 

the proposal was LriLly t ^ 

interesting that in the si.dies when Earridt-^ consu creel but it is 
proposal to make Poona the monsoon caniMp”'- Viceroy, the 

passed to the e.xtcnt of 400 acres of lanrpK^P tlie country had pro- 
the construction of a Viceregal 

movement of the Government ?Iouse?n p r P''°^‘'^t»le that the 

Dapori to its subsequent site at Gane^bVh' its old site at 

suggestion of Earl Elain This nfnno i inception to this 

E gin died before ^ plan Eail 

rebsh the idea of shifttng his heaXu^efs 1 successor did not 

A Vf 2 -^ ^ headquarters even temporarily from 
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mand. 


Poona in Beecnt 
Times. 


Poor,a as venuo 
of the Lcf^isfatioe 
Coami! {July 
IS62). 


A propcysal to 
tnake Poona 
India's monsoon 
capital. 
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CHAPTER 2. C'alcntta. In later days, important instihitions like the Meteorological 
. ()h':crvatory, the National Defence Academy, and the National 
Chcj.iical Laboratory ha^•e been located in Poona by the Govern- 
Bnmsii Prinon. nK’iU of India. lioth politically and as a scat of Government, Poona, 
Poona in Recent anion^ the di' tricts of the Bombay Province, thus enjoyed, right 
Times. from the beginning of the formation of the Bombay Province, 
a position of special importance which it continues to enjoy to the 
present day. 

Latest Famine If the famine of 1S76 was one of the most terrible in the history 
{1S96-190S). pC clistrict, the years with which the nineteenth centiny closed 

and the twentieth century was inaugurated were remarkable for 
tlicir almost uniform tale of unsatisfactory rainfall. In fact, the years 
from 1S96 to 190S will Ire described as the la-^t of the prolonged spells 
of famine that the district has witnessed. Tlic comparatively settled 
administration of the district, the development of a number of 
occupations not dependent on local rainfall, the possibility of locally 
affected population migrating temporarily to other districts where 
conditions were not so bad, and lastly improved transport facilities, 
helped to maintain to some extent the continuity of the normal 
avocations of the people during this difficult period, which would 
have been impossible at any earlier period. 


Considerable 

administrative 

progress. 


Poona as head' 
Quarters of 
Departments. 


Private b. 

tio 1 


r ^ 


During these famine years, the vitality of the local 
economy indeed suffered much, but on the administrative 
side considerable progress was made. In the Revenue 
Department, wh.ich liad come to be built up from the village 
level, where the patil and the h'lkarni along with their here- 
ditary village assistants represented the government of the province, 
links at the taluka and sub-divisional level were created. A new 
welcome clement in the new administrative routine was in the require- 
ment that all officers from the Commissioner downwards should do 
regular touring and village inspections. Officers at all levels tooK 
these inspections very seriously, and some of the earlier administrative 
reports from Collectors as well as from Commissioners laid great 
emphasis on the numlier and results of village inspections done by 
themselves and their subordinate officers. The system of land revenue 
is a subject which will be separately reviewed in this \ olume, ano, 
as is well known, partly out of a misunderstanding of the older 
system of revenue and partly out of a desire to squeeze out of what 
then was the most important source of public income as much as 
could be safely done, there were periods of extreme rack-renting in 
the land-revenue history of the district under early . British rule. 
But the close contact established between the agents of Government 
and the people brought a new experience to the tax-payer and new 
knowledge and awakening to the administrator. The Agricultural 
Departments of the Provincial Governments owe their origin to the 
lesson that the famines taught. The Agricultural Commission of tne 
year 1880 had recommended the starting of an Agricultural 
Department in several provinces, and as the famines were the 
principal reason for this recommendation, Poona as the principal 
town in the famine-affected tracts of the Deccan attracted the chief 
attention of the Agricultural DeiDartmcnt of the Bombay Government. 
As departments of State were multiplied, Poona housed not only the 
distriet units of the respectiv'e departments but also their provincial 

headquarters. 

aivity aimed at social consolidation and improvement was not 
.w., lined to official channels. It was part of the technique of the new 
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administration, following the example of Britain to eneourage non- 
official elements to contiihute constructively towards the improvement 
of the amenities of their own regions. W'hile it is true that the 
system of conferment of honours was generally used, as it is used 
in all countries, mainly for political purposes, it is equally hue tluit 
in several cases it was also used with success in seeming non-oflicial 
support for eonslRiction of works of public utility, such "as hospitals, 
tanks and schools. Th.erc are several public institutions in Poona 
which hear testimony to tlie fruitful use of the system of conferring 
honour for adding to social amenities, the pr()\-ision of w'hich normally 
would fall within the function of a modern government. 

In the sector of administrative organisation relaling to institutions 
of local self-government, Poona from the bcgiiining show'cd consiilcr- 
ahle leadership and enthusiasm. j\ot only was the i’oona municipality 
one of the first municipalities to he set up hut it w:is also the first to 
have a majority of elected members and also to ha\e the privilege 
of haying an elected president. The same applies to tlic District Locsd 
Board, Poona, which w-as the first to have an eheted president 
among the local hoards of the province. More recently Poona h’s 
been the first city in the State to have its civic l)odv organised on the 
model of the Bombay Corporation. 

The administrative boundaries of the Poona district have not 
except for the recent merger of a large part of the Bhor Slate area,’ 
altered materially since the commencment of the present centurv 
Ihe merger o. certain talukas of Bhor State in the Poona district' 
though it con.stitutes an important administrative event for the State 
as a whole, does not materially add either to tlie area or to tlm 

fn 'b ^ practical effect of this mer<^er 

for the loona ilistrict is that an additional taluka called Bhor Talnt- i 
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PART III 


CH.\PTER S-THE PEOPLE AND THEIR CULlUlU:. 


AecoFvDiNG TO TiiE CENSUS OF 1951 TiiE POPUL.ATION of the Poona 
district (including the newly merged areas) is 19,50.976 which is 
323-6 to tlie sq. mile. Of these, Hindus (including the schedule-J 
castes) number 17,84.074 or 91-4 per cent.; jains 22,312 <)r 
1-143 per cent; Sikhs 7,8S5 or 0-40-t per cent.; Muslims 90,5S5 or 
4-64 per cent.; Indian Christians 37,213 or 1-91 per cent.; I’arsis 
or Zoroastrians 4,264 or 0*21 per cent. ; jews or Bene-Isnrls 819 
or 0-042 per cent, and “others” (non-trihal), 699 or 0-036 per 
cent. Tribal population, which numbered 36,834 or 2*7 per cent., 
in 1941, is not separately indicated in the census of 1951. 

It is clear that in the Poona district, Hindus form by far the most 
important^ community. Ne.xt come the Muslims and then the 
Indian Christians. In the following pages are described in detail 
^nie of the cultural traits of the Hindus, Lingavats and Jains. 
Those of Muslims, Indian Christians and Bene-Israds are described 
hut brieBy. Immigrants like the South Indians and the Sindhis 

are leading a distinct community life of their own, and so they have 
aifro been noticed. ^ 


Of tlie si.x tables of population statistics printed below- 

r. indicates ^e variation in area, houses and popuhtio 

over the long period from 1881 to 1951. popuiauo 

Ihe second table shows the changes in the comnosition nf rh 
population, for the years 1911, 1931 and 1931, in re-iT to aee an, 

pSdn liTy. a sanipl 

during the v’arrous''cen.!us I’aPu'aUoi' by religiol 

oJdiswo; fto'nfmOgsh' " 

.alSa's tlrg^rthe tcetfd-ns «'< 

except the census for 1891. onwards 
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TABLE I. 


People nnd 
Cukiire. 
Tirr PEorij:. 


Arm, Houses 07x1 Populal!o7i from 1881 to 1951. District Poona. 


1 

Vrars. 

•> 

■ ! 

Aron In 

Sfin.iro Town^. 

Milcrt. . 

1 

j 

1 

i 

6 6 

Ocriiplrtl FTousc.s. 

7 

8 0 

Population. 

10 

Urban. 

Kural. 

Urban. 

Ri 

iral. 

Malci*. 

Females. 

Males. 

Femnles. 

l«Rl .. 

r>,r>.4‘» 1 f- 

1.17‘ 

3*>.ir.o 

121.232 

05.40^; 

fil.OOS 

300,033 

304.422 


.*>,300 , 11 

1,1^0 

54.210 

140.717 

110. .590 

101.133 

428.004 

421.10g 

1001 

.'V.340 i 11 

IJT^ 

20,310 

145 .507 

114,352 

105.701 

388.333 

380.3A4 

1011 

fnono : IS 


42..'^23 

10n.7!i.l 

127.725 

111,537 

415.283 

416.007 

1021 

5.357 ; 12 

1145 

50.135 

152.70f>| 

150.77.^* 

127,4^3 

300.003 

304,070 

lorn .. 

5.332 1 12 

1.132 

011,3^1 

170.577 

170.215 

142.485 

430.708 

420.300 

1041 

5.347 1 14 

1,140 


220.101 

211.304 

177.170 

483,740 

482,089 

lOol 

0.027.5 37 

! 

1 50U 

7 7.203 

152.730 

440,419 

3^8.304 

559.782 

556.471 


TABLE II. 


Civil co77dition by age periods, District Poona, 1911. 

{All Cemmunities). 



Total Population. 

Married. 

Unmarried . 

Widowed. 

Ace 

Periods. 








1 

Male. 

Female. 

Sfale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mnic. 

Female. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0—5 

5—10 . . 

10—15 .. 

15—20 
20—40 
40—60 .. 

GO and over 

73,358 
GO. 380 
01.324 
43,736 
178,703 
01,945 
27,490 

78,268 

04,787 

51.331 

41,850 

175.043 

86.451 

30,105 

640 

1,898 

6.712 

15.156 

145,281 

77.970 

18.590 

1.203 

0.740 

82,159 

3 1 .852 
148.378 
40.S09 
4.101 

72,095 

64,411 

54,410 

28,234 

27,348 

2.377 

497 

77.020 

54.770 

18.244 

2.293 

3.136 

775 

104 

17 

77 

193 

346 

6.134 

11.698 

6,400 

45 

271 

031 

1.71! 

24.129 

44.867 

26,870 

Total 

543,008 

523,504 

260,253 

274,248 

249.981 

150.432 

26.774 

97,824 


1941 


1 

1 

1 

1 Ace 

Periods. 

Total Population. 

Married. 

Unmarried. 

1 

Widowed. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

5ra1e. 

Female. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

0 

0—10 .. 

3.709 

3,715 

15 

104 

3.079 

3,503 

15 

13 

11—15 .. 

1.533 

1,837 

02 

435 

1,452 

803 

10 

9 

10—20 . . 

1.140 

1,118 

270 

909 

850 

181 

20 

SB 

21—25 

1,283 

1,270 

727 

1,173 

524 

48 

32 

49 

20—30 

1,261 

1,278 

091 

1,132 

210 

43 

41 

103 

31—35 

1,100 

1,071 

1,034 

004 

C8 

24 

68 

143 

30—40 . . 

070 

858 

802 

021 

SO 

7 

09 

230 

41—45 .. 

789 

608 

091 

387 

20 

11 

78 

270 

40—50 . . 

058 

675 

554 

250 

n 

0 

93 

813 

61—55 . . 

478 

420 

378 

100 

11 

4 

89 

250 

261 

183 

111 

161 

50—00 

393 

350 

290 

97 

7 

A* 

96 

61—05 

258 

232 

183 

40 

5 

3 

70 

60—70 

145 

130 

01 

18 

4 

1 

50 

71 uiid ovjr 

187 

170 

1U9 

11 

0 

4 

72 

Total . . 

13,951 

13,108 

6,267 

0,253 

0,805 

4,820 

802 

2i,12S 
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mh 


Age 

1 a 

Total Popidatlon 

Matriid. 

I'tim 

nnlod. 

•! or 

plvon'ed. 

Pertodi*. 

Male. 

Fe male. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

« 1 
1 

5—14 

25,029 

23.303 

302 

2.920 

24.050 

20,327 

11 

r.o 

15—24 

18,142 

17.256 

5.704 

14.425 

12.310 

2,377 

119 

444 

1 

25—34 . . 

16.503 

14.526 

14.005 

in.nci 

2.044 

221 

429 

1,343 1 

35-44 .. 

11,104 

10.456 

10.107 

8.051 

409 

79 

078 

2,320 j 

45 -54 

7,003 

7.092 

0,715 

3,052 

187 

40 

1,000 

• 3,304 j 

55-01 .. 

4,700 

4,510 

3,003 

1,031 

90 

30 

1,010 

3,443 I 

05—74 

1,530 

1,815 

1,035 

219 

21 

10 

473 

1,5S6 

75 and over 

504 

702 

315 

42 

7 

0 

272 

054 

Age not 
nUted. 

% 

26 

10 

10 

3 

14 

11 

%> 

2 

Total .. 

85.760 

70,675 

41.047 

43.414 

30,753 

23.113 

4.000 

13,140 
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TABLE III. 

Language {Mother-tovgve). District Poona. 


Laoguage^. 


Marathi 

KonkADl 

l^lih 

lliiiiil 

ITIiiflustaol 

Urdu 

WpAtern niodl 

KnjAMtiiaQi 

ruiijabl 

HIndlii 

Nc|>ail 

iuharl 

Gujarati 

Kashchhl 

IWugall 

Kannada 

Tulu 

Triaim 

Tamil 

Maliiyalam 

Pushto 

iUloohl 

OlpHy 

Other Indian 
Languagea 
PcrxlaQ 
Hibrew 
Arabic 
C'hinese 
Hurmeso 
Other Anlatlo 
_ Languigea 
Enffllnb 
Poriugueae 
Other European 
Languugea 


487.4G7 

a * • • 

f 

’2n,438 

a • a • 

1.844 

5.208 

1,223 

223 


0,837 

a a • 

“662 

a a a 
a a a 


671 
23 
48U 

0.500 

140 

a a a a 
a a a a 


167 

4,076 

240 


18 


1911 

1931* 

1951 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 


483,422 

• a a a 

8 

a « a a 

22.777 

a a a • 

1,646 

3,418 

160 

140 


6.671 

a a a 

i'.ico 


22 

o 

473 

6,040 

164 

• a a a 
a a a a 
a a a a 
a a a a 

147 

2,332 

65 

12 


*The non-co-operation movement, 
reliability of census figures. 


520,446 

614,808 

850.503 

829,103 

907 

014 

1,103 

4'8 

200 

177 

120 

133 

a • a a 

a a a a 

18.386 

11,008 

a a a • 

a a % a 

a a a a 

a • a • 

a • a a 

.... 

40,822 

30,130 

42.404 

1.007 

26.521 

216 

’ 0,045 

‘ 5.039 

333 

• . . • 

8.130 

4.9.52 

6,152 

4,308 

0,101 

8,502 

• a a • 

a a a a 

105 

12 

a • a a 

a a a a 

1 


8,605 

0,606 

15,825 

12,822 

SOS 

60 

87 

82 

a a a a 

a a a a 

1.300 

435 

2.072 

1.785 

11,139 

7,832 

7.846 

6,834 

3 

2.951 

2,694 

17.243 

15.322 

118 

122 

11,102 

8,210 

1,1C7 

20 

1,513 

437 

18 

40 

00 

11 

15 

110 

a a a a 

137 

a • a a 

a • a a 

a • a a 

a a a a 

1 




6 

24 

a a a a 

644 

a a a a 

297 

a a a a 

a a a a 

114 

50 

306 

210 

4 

12 

a a a a 

a a a a 

a a a a 

1 

a a a a 

a a a a 

87 

a a a a 

142 

103 



4,020 

3,077 

2,800 

1,782 

• • a a 

a a a a 

840 

600 

162 

164 

1 

2 

10 


then active, has adversely afiFect-jd the 
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TABLE V. 


CH.AFrEU 3 


Variation in Population at Certain Important Places of Interest 

in ih^ Poona District, 


People and 
Culture, 
Thk Psoplu. 


1. Alandl .. 2,019 

2. Ale 3,702 

X Avasarl .. 3,504 

4. ..j 9,407 

6. Bavadi ..j 4,290 

3. Beihe .. 3.062 

7. Bhor .. 4,176 

8. Bhn^arl .. 1,697 

0. Chinchvad 1,596 

10. Dapodl .. 876 

11. Piimd Mnnlcl-I 

nalUy ,.l .... 

12. pTiind Ball w ft 

Vl|la^'e . . 6.248 

13. Ohodegaon , . 6,720 

14. Dadnp^ir 4,521 

15. Indapur 6,533 

16. Jpjurl MimHpalUy • • • . 

17. Jnnnar .. 9,075 

18. Kalamb 1,503 

10. Kh.vlklCftnt. 10.797 


20. Khcd 

21. TA^ame 

22. lonavic M. 


25. ilan^'Iiar 

26. UanjftH Badruk 

I 

27. Karayangaon . . 

28. Klraga-.n 

29. Otur 

30. Poona Cant. 

81. Poona Cliy . . ' 

32. TUfur 

33. Saqwftd 

34. SIrar 

% • • 

35. Snpe 

38- Talegaon Dftbhade 

87. Tftl^on Chain- 
abere. 


3,032 

2.961 

6,686 


23. LonI Kalbhor .. 3,070 

24. Uairpion Budrnk 3,730 


6.300 

3.265 

4,189 

3,369 

6,392 

32,777 

120,543 

3,500 

0,294 

7.212 

2,051 

6,238 


6,470 


1,024 

3,620 

3,576 

7,831 

7,683 


4,163 

2,257 

2,001 

1,135 


6,218 

6,201 

4,801 

4,336 

2,657 

8,820 

2.271 
14.028 

8.056 

3.271 
12,295 

4,639 

4,707 

4,694 

4,401 


3,415 

6,631 

32.226 

126.630 


2.163 

4,240 

6.111 

3,247 


6.774 


1,563 


3,420 

8,711 

8,304 

2,987 

4.033 

2.707 

2,208 

1,798 


7,700 

4,282 

7,414 

3,772 

2.013 
7,381 
2.238 

18,357 

7.013 
3,389 
9,503 
4.822 
7,470 
4,849 
5,270 
3,043 
3,038 


32,726 

163.713 

3.003 
4,583 
3,005 

2.004 
3,273 


6,508 


1.606 I 


3,013 
10,447 I 
7,605 I 
4,212 j 
5,135 
2.G61 

•> i«.> 1 

* " i 

1.447 I 


5,707 
5.384 
3,978 
2,503 
8,421 
1.960 ! 
10.302 { 
8.532 
3,203 
0.430 
4,501 
0,030 
6.031 
3,5.32 


3,708 

6,200 

35,807 

198,078 

4,195 

6,407 

3,070 

4,983 

3,092 


6,801 


2.170 j 
5,014 
4,270 
13,059 

t 

7,389 j 
4.065 
6.335 
3,332 
2.703 I 
2,379 ! 


7,576 


6,252 

4.712 

0.753 

4,394 

2.929 

9,051 

3,203 

20,235 

0.543 

5.042 

10,876 

4.732 

5,400 

6,000 

3.742 

4,473 

4,190 

0,533 

40,447 

258,107 

6,136 

6,745 

3,591 

6,808 

3.090 


7,235 


2.432 

6.855 

5.303 

17,064 

8.927 

4.485 

7,393 

5.153 

4.309 

7,137 


0,947 


8.902 

6.732 

8,130 

4,931 

3.036 

11,032 

13.034 

43,552 

11,750 

5.328 

I 

10.771 
0,196 
6.528 
7,782 I 
5.218 
6.C37 

7,600 

50,011 

430,982 

6,702 

0,352 

3,482 

0,302 

0,340 


9,749 
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POONA DISTBICr 



The dietary of niE Poona Hindus varies to some extent according CHAFThK 3 
to the diiFerent sections of the cominnnity, the main distinctions p.^^c an-l 
being made on the ground of inclusion of flcsli by some wliicli. by V^iluire" 

religious custom, is eschewed b)- others. Otlicrwise, the general ' 

dishes and the way of their serving, which is peculiarly Maharastrian, 
are common to all. 

The pastoral, artisan and agriculhiral classes in the district are 
proverbially fond of chillies and other hot sniccs. Besides grain, 
pulse, fruits, spices, oils, curds and butter, they may eat fish, fowls, 
eggs and game birds, sheep, goat, hare and wild hog. Few can 
afford to eat flesh oftener than on occasions of marriage and other 
family festivals and a lew leading holidays such as Dasani and 
Dicali. They sometimes vow to offer an animal to a god, and after 
offering its life to the god, cat its flesh. 

They take three meals a day. Their every day fare consists of 
millet, rice, wheat on occasions, vegetables and fruits cut in pieces, 
split pulse, and dlan or jhunakd (gram flour boiled with cumin, 
airiander, chillies, salt, timneric and onions). They generally 
break-fast® at home on hlulkri (bread of unleavened dough) with 
some vegetable relish or raw onion, and about noon thoir wives take 
to the place of work their dinner of bhukri and vegetables, and 
either fish, flesh, or split pulse.f A supper of hhdkri or bhdt (cooked 
rice), milk or some liquid preparation of pulse, is eaten at about 
eight. 

Their usual holiday fare is sevaijd (vermicelli) eaten with milk- 
ed guZ (molasses). ^ Purari-poUs (sweetened grain cakes), kdruivales 
(s^ffed cakes), telcls (cakes fried in oil), uoWe (pulse-cake), Iddus 

(rice or wheat flour balls stiifFecl with sugiir or Qiil) are soine of their 
feast dishes. 


The dietary of the well-to-do urbanites is much more elaborate. 
Besides the usual cereals, pulses, vegetables and oils, a vegetarian 
inc udes m his diet dairy products like milk, butter, curds, butter- 
milk and ghee (clarified butter) on a liberal scale. The rnornin-' 
tea with a light breakfast is followed by two meals, one bchveen 
nine and eleven m the morning, and the other between seven and 
evening. Men and women eat separately, the women 
^ter the men have done. The head of the house, his sons and 

S fof occasions three pdts may be 

back and J^econd to support the 

back and the tlnrd on wluch the dinner is served )t. Metal or leaf 

pates are laid in front of each pat and to the right-hand side is 

a tomb{/a ( water-pot) covered with a phulpdtra (cup). On the ton 

teTe s5Fof “"d "spoorr'oftwo 

dough) ’sugar and (bread of unleavened wheat 

Wik cLls to' 

• 4 oTtoWoreTX'Se wE’' (o havo 

^ t t"" i" 

dining on tables. ^ now-a-days taken to 
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three vegetables are sei’. cd. The plate is not changed during the 
dinner. In each course the chief dish is heaped in the centre of the 
plate, on the ri'.jit the \egetables are arranged and on tlie left the 
salads with a piece of lemon and some salt. 

Tile following is the general menu of the food served in typical 
vegetarian Maharastrian hotels in Poona. 

Lunch Salt, lemon pieces, chutney and kosimblr (salad); 
suki bhaft and pdtal pdlebhdfi (vegetables), amti (curry), varan 
(liquid split-pulse) ; copdtl, bhdkri, punjd (types of bread), b/iit 
(cooked rice); ghee, curds, buttermilk, milk. 

The dishes at a dinner are the same as at a lunch with the excep- 
tions that varan and koMmbirs are omitted ; bhdkri, instead of capdti, 
tisala (cooked sprouted pulses) instead of suki bhdfi; fruity 
vegetables instead of leafy ones, and sometimes chopped onion, arc 
served. 

Feast Menu Along with the usual daily dishes a special sweet 
dish is principally served. The sweet may be one of the following 
^rlkhand, bdsundi, jilebi, puranpoU, dudhpdk, sird, stidhdras, Iddu, 
dmbras, etc. 

During the week some changes are made in the menu by way of 
serving different “ snacks ” and “ entries ”. Usually tliey are khica(J[i, 
batdtevadd, thdlipdh, bhdji, purl-bhaft, etc. 

The types of dwellings found in the district as a whole may be 
classified under two divisions, movable and immovable. 

The movable ones belong to wandering tribes or labourers who 
move from place to place. They are of two kinds ; small tents or 
pals, either of coarse cotton or woollen fabric, and small huts of 
bam.boo or date matting. The dwellers in tents and mat huts suffer 
much from heat and cold and still more from rain. To escape tlie 
wet many of them stop, during the monsoon, near some village and 
build small huts of grass and leaves and branches of trees. 

Tlie immovable houses may be divided into five classes, according 
to the cost of building and the type of material used in construction. 
There are the liist class houses, known as large vddds (mansions) 
now rarely built and becoming fewer and obsolete. These vddds 
are seldom found except in towns and large villages and are generally 
dumajli (two storeyed). They are iiuilt round cowks (quadrangles 
or cential plot or yard) with stone or fire-baked brick walls, tiled* 
roofs and verandas. Entry into them is through a gateway or 
passage in one of the outer faces of tlie building. From the inner 
court a few steps lead to the oft or veranda, for the house is 
always raised on a jote (plinth) three or four feet high. In the 
veranda, strangers are received, children play or the women of the 
house swing and talk. The ground floor has four to seven rooms, 
a centraljiall, a back veranda ; and the second storey has four rooms 
or two halls. At places, such types of houses have two open squares 

'As a roofing material people use tiles of indigenous make, known ns 
kumbluiTi kaole, made and tire-baked by local potters, and also Mangalore tiles 
and corrugated iron sheets. 
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surrounded by rooms and verandas, the first where tlic men live, 
and the back set apart for women. In the re.ar of tlie liouso are 
a cattle shed and a bathing room. privy is att;iched to a distant 
comer either in the front or at the back of the luiilding accordin-z 
to convenience. There may be a rear )’ard with fiower and planlain 
trees and a tufas (holy basil) in a masonry pillar pot. llnildiirs 
like these are owned by imlmdars (holders of pnblie grants), 
jagirdars (big landed proprietors), and wealthy merchants. 

From the architectural point of view these vCidCis have little beauty 
or ornamentation ; e\ en the finest are plain, massive and monotonous. 
The plinth is of close-joined blocks of polished stone. The posts 
and beams are massive but short. The ceilings are made of smaller 
closely fitted beams, sometimes ornamented with variegated 
geometrical figures and flowers made of small chips or slits of "gaily 
painted wood or ivory. If width is wanted, it is secured by hvo or 
three rows of wooden pillars joined together by ornamental ogee- 
shaped cusped and fluted wooden false arches. The pillars, which 
generally spring from a carved stone or wooden pedestal, have 
^afts carved in the cypress or sum style and lotus-shaped capitals. 
The ev^s are generally ornamented with carved plank facings and 
project boldy from the walls. The roofs are either terraced or 

covered with flat tiles. The staircases are in the walls, and are 
narrow and dark. 


These vadds are being replaced in their class by modern houses 
i.e., mansions, or big bungalows. 

Houses of the second class are generally two-storeved, with walls 
consti-ucted of dressed or unworked stone and burnt or sun-dried 
bricks and hied or flat roofs. They occur botli in towns and 
^llages. A house of this class consists of an osari (front veranda), 
which IS used as an office or place of business, mui^har (a centrai 
room or dining and sitting), devghar (a room for wor hipp goc ) 

»nd a part of the hous^Lf he .et «Hlc is s.nall 

husbandman’s cattle live in shed- n for hiem, the poorer 

In the eastern part of the chslrict^^wh^^?^^^-^^ • dwelling. 

Imown as dhcibis, with flat eartli rnnfe scanty, houses, 

weight of the earth;n r'o^of hh^^ ^iMr t 
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advanced, liouscs of the modern t\Tpe have come into existence, 
wiiicli are, in style aiid accommodation, superior to those they have 
r(“placcd. 

As security of life and property is more assured under modem 
e<‘!iditions, the necessity to group houses close to one another and 
minimi c the nuuiber of windows in houses has disappeared, and 
tlie j)revai]ir»g trend is also towards formation of garden suburbs. 
Simultanemis with this trend there has been a change in taste. 
Perhaps the easy availablit)- of building materials like reinforced 
concrete has led to new ideas in arehitectural design. People now 
prefer simplicity of form and structure to the massive and ornate 
style. While the old houses ensured more privacy in the household 
t;f a joint family by their dark and labyrinthine rooms, the houses 
which are now built oidy for individual families allow more light, 
ventilation and accer.sibility. Self-contained cottages, or at least 
blocks, consistent with economy of space, are the modern aim. The 
kitchen, and batli and toilet rooms are attached to the main structure 
and made accessilde from every other room. 

The costume of the Hindus of the Poona district, who could be 
included in the general category of Maharajtrians, is a blending of 
different items in as much as it shares in common of dress found 
m use among people all over India. Excluding the dresses of 
European style, palpably introduced because of contact widi 
Britishers, the following articles of their dre.ssware have a historically 
basic significance. 

Mole lowqr garment :—Langofi, Lahgota, caclcjti, panca, dhoti, colarm, 
ijCir, tiiman, pijiamd, mridr. 

Male upper garment :—Uparni, icld, sadard, pairan, bdrdbaruj}, 
bandi, kudtc, kopr'i, angorkhd, dagld, ackan, servdni. 

Male head-dress Topi, pagofe, pagad'i, munddsS, rumdl, patkd, 
sdfd. 

Female dress :—Co]i, parkar (petticoat), lugadS, pdtal, sal, 

said, paithani. 

Child-dress :—Angde and galiite for the trunk, and topare, kuedP, 
kunci for the head. 

The distinction of the Maharastrian dress lies not so much in the 
articles of wear as in the manner in which they are worn. The 
fokcAving descriptive notes illustrate the point. 

Among the males, the i^oorcst wear a langoti (loincloth), a strip 
of cloth passed between the legs and fastened at ends to a waist- 
band. Lungoto is an improvement on langoti. It is a triangular 
piece of cloth with a strip attached at the apex and when in 
it covers also the buttocks. It is a conv'cnient wear for males while 
taking gymnastic exercises and is considered more decent than 
lungoti. 

VJholi .--The principal lower garment of males among most classes 
is the dhoti, called in Marathi dhotar, usually about 50 inches wide 
and four or four and a half yards long with a narrow coloured 
border on each of the lengthwise sides, and a breadthwise stripe 
at Ccich of the ends. The Brahinanic and standard mode of wearing 

®Sonic of the descriptions in this section are drawn mainly from Indian 
Costimie" (1951) by Prof. G. S. Ghurye, Ph.D. (Cantab.). 
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the dhoti is the one wlicrein the liin:l pli'als formed invariably 
from its portion which is on the left side of llie wearer are properl;/ 
and neatly done, and passed between the legs ilrawing np the 
innermost pleat of the buncli tightly between the buttocks, and 
cleanly tucked in behind. The surplus portion coming from tlie 
right side is first pleated breadthwise and the pbeats tucked at the 
navel an inch or two into the edge of the wrap of the dhoti. The 
lower free ends of the pleats are cart fulh’ sinoolhened and a few 
of them are taken up aiul lucked over the a!re;uly tucked in bunch 
at the na\el. The peasants and lower class iiconle wear a shorter 
dhoti (sometimes known as paited) and have but few puckers in 
front and behind, their ends hanging and lliittering loose. It is 
not infrequent to find them wearing t!ie garm'.'nt in another fa-^hion. 
The left-side end is drawn up ;.t the back witliont pleating it an ! 
the portion coming from llie right side is rolled up lengthwise and 
wrapped round the loin once and tied in a knot at the front with 
the remaining portion, allowing a small length of tlfb rollod-up end 
to dangle about in the centre. 


know 


between ther legs beliind and tucked in at the back-ccntrc. 1 '!k 
full breadtli dhoti worn in the hawld fashion by elegant expert; 
presents tlie appearance of the baggv Balnclii trousers.^ 

Caddi colm, ijar, tunuin, ppiamd, and surwdr are cut am 
tailored low'cr garments nsiiaily svorn Iw males. Caddi is a kind ol 
tight drawers covering the hips. Colnd is a form of shorts or shorl 
panuiloons reaching up to the knee and its longer varieties eqnivalcnl 
to trousers are i/flr fi/nifln, py/nma and sunar. The puiama has 

a wider end than tne suridr which has moio less tapering ends. 

Bardbnndi is a doiiblc-brcasted waistcoat provided xvith si.x pairs 

nf ^ sometimes found in the weai 

of old orthodo.x males or priests. Kopri, handl and kudate arc 

a kind of short-sleeved w^aistcoats buttoned up centrally in front and 

Kir r. 

of cloth or silk 

txventy-hvo feet in len^th^and is fifteen to 

with folds crossing in ^he middle of thf» ® 

definitely higher Shan tL Xr 0,t Portion 

or kept erect at the crown and tL SL 

neck. RiimdJ, which is a freshlv fnl? fnll over the 

a square piece of cloth about twelve feet hi consists of 

ne of .ts chagonak a,ul then folded over the head'slihar'lh'l 
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two .si(^es of the hcad-drer;s from the central line is more or less equal 
and no end of the cloth lies loose. A rumal oloth may b© plain 
white or coloured with gold-ihrcad borders. 

Of tlie pre-fonned turbans or pa^jUs, apart from the t>aK‘ 
pati\'vnize(l by Dra’anins and allied classes (a round one v/Uh 
a ix,nann-!ike protuberance rising above tlic general level), a variet}’ 
distinguished by its twisted rolls rather than flat length is current 
ainon.g Maidijul'i, Mdjis and other classes. 

The popular type of cap of indigenous make is the “folding” one 
wi;h an encircling strip two to four inches wide. Materials from 
k};:'.('uh!r to jari cloth may ])e used in the making. 

Th.c coli is a close-fitting bodice fastened in position by a knot tied 
with its two flaps centrally just under the breast. It covers only 
about half the length of the back, and the sleeves, which are tight, 
come within about an inch of the elbow. It has two types ; the 
akhand for which cut pieces are not used in the formation of the 
part wrapping the chest, and navtiikadydci (of nine pieces) which 
has nine parts sewn together and makes a better fit. To supplement 
the knot made with the edges of the flaps the coU may have a hook 
or button to fasten it. 


The sdri worn b}' Maharash-ian ladies is generally eight to nine 
yards in length and forty-five to fifty-t\vo inches in width, and is 
known as sodi or hingadc in Marathi. It has two lengthwise borders 
[kindr or kdth), also two breadthwise borders (padar) at the two 
ends, of which one is more decorated than the other. Though the 
patterns of sdris mav change from time to time, the different 
manufacliiring centres stick to the characteristics for which their 
products have been famous and are particular to set the pattern and 
colour of the borders in distinct and i^leasing relief with that of 
tlie body of the sari. 

The way a Maharastrian woman wears the nine yard sari is 
peculiar. Starting with the decorated end (padar) of the sari the 
wearer throws o\cr her left shoulder a portion of it enough to 
cover the back and after swathing her bosom and right thigh with 
the remaining portion .she draws the latter from over the right 
hip to tlie back and then turns it to the front in bulk over the 
left thigh. She manipulates tins bulk so as to form a type of skirt 
covering her lower body with a number of pleats or puckers 
adjusted centrally in front. A few of the lower ends of the 
arranged pleats sh.e tlien draws up backward between the legs, 
pleats and tucks them into the waist at the back-centre. This 
treatment secures the wearer’s limbs almost as much freedom as 
a divided garment like trousers. If still greater case or security 
IS desired, then the front jjleats are further treated to a tug and 
tuck-up at the back. This mode of wearing the sari with hind 
pleats tucked at the back is known as sakaccha nesana as opposed 
to the other mode without the back tuck (golnesana) in which tho 
whole wrap of the sdri from waist down is allowed to hang, 
straight like a skirt. The first mode is most favoured by ladies of 
the "brahmin and similar classes while the second by ladies ot 

Maratha and similar classes. 

Sdris of five to six yard length, which are getting popular witlj 
the younger generation, are worn in golnesan (round mode of 
wear) fashion over a foundation wear of a parkar or leharxg/t 

( petticoat ) . 
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The dress ensemble of the present day upper class Hindu 
urbanites could be described as under 

Indoors a well-to-do old gentleman of an orthodox trend wears 
a dhoti, a pairan or a half shirt, and either leaves his feet bare or 
sometimes walks on khaddvas (wooden clogs). Out of doors he 
puts on a shirt or a sadard, preferably a long coat and over it arranges 
an uparane (shoulder cloth) in puckers. As a head-dress he may 
choose either a cap or a rumdl (head-scarf) and on ceremonial 
occasions a sdphd (silk head-scarf) or a pre-formed turban known 
as pdgote or pagdi. Now-a-days, some prefer to wear out of doors 
a “ Nehru Shirt ” and a “ Gandhi Cap ”. Gentlemen of a “ reformed ” 
trend and retired from high salaried services prefer to walk about 
in a pair of trousers or pyjamds and a shirt, with a hat on or bare^ 
headed, carrying a walking stick. The general foot-wear of males 
includes vahdnds, cappals, cadhdo, and canvas and leather shoes. 
The square-toed red shoes known as puneri jodd is rarely to be seen 
at present. 
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The wardrobe of the well-to-do young man may consist of all the 
items of the western dress ensemble, including the ‘bush shirt' 
and the ‘ bush coat ’ of recent origin. 

His outdoor dress variates between three types. (1) A pijjamd 
or a pair of short pant and a shirt, the hvo flaps of the shirt being 
^owed to hang loose on the pyjama. Here the shirt may be of the 
Nehru type. (2) A pair of trousers in combination with shirt, 
bush-shut or bush-coat. The shirt is always tucked underneath the 
housers and Its sleeves are rolled up in a band above the elbow, 
(o) a full Western suit, including trousers, shirt, coat, some times 
a vest, and a necktie. A foot-wear known as pathdni sandal is gettin" 

among young males. The middle-aged male 
Hyderabad! serwdni or ackan which the youn<r 

Sm?" in combination with cudiddia 

urbanite young males, it is now-a-days rare 

middle-aged."^^^”^ ^ which is in some evidence among the 

taken dress-ware young ladies have discarded colts and 

po/flkas, jumpers and brassiers, and instead of 
sans of nine yards they now wear saris of five to six vards Tht 

o^E T'k appearance 

diilerent tf 

HOTTCven E'be fo ornaments, 

called ihMar, a gofd' SerLo^^rtranS^a^/oW ' 'Yr® 

wear rovTnd his S' a thta I.IH to 

Persons wearing gold rings ealfed «/. with a central loeket. 

with pearls a®nd® pre “ous Se TnSl “todded 

not rare. Buttons links stud<! artificial), are 

made of precious metals and set he-pins, wrist watches 

found in the we^ T rich 0 ^ K” j often 

ceukeda of gold as ear ornaments faide t nnd 

farrugofe- of Silver as a w“l" kre found ta Ae 
A Vf 2-6 round in the wear of rustics. 
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1 asluons in female ornaments have undergone considerable chance 
dining the last fifty years, the general tendency being towarrls 
avoiding gold ornaments of heavy weight. The following is the 
of ornaments in the wear of well-to-do ladies at present 


Head ornaments of any sort are generally out of fashion. How- 
ever some old types like mm/, agraphul, ketki-kevda, guldbdce 
pliiil. vcni, rakhodi, bindi-bijora, candre-surya, ndgagon^ and 
gondc pbfde (all made of gold) still persist to some extent 


har ornaments -.-Coukadi and hull, preferably of pearls and of 
precious stones, are still in vogue. Earrings of various types are 
now getting into fashion. 


Neek ornaments i-Mangala-sCitra of various types, the black beads 
being stringed together by diflFerent patterns of gold chain work, is 
now-a-da)'s used as an ornament. Besides, necklaces known as 
candrahara, capalahdra, jondhli-pota, tdndli-pota, hakulihdra, 
puspabdra, polteJtdra, molianmdla, putlijdci nidla, bormdla, kolhdpui\ 
sdjo, ckddni, sari and vojratika (all made of gold) and petyd, pota, 
laphphd, tanmarii, and penile, made of pearls, are in current use. 

Hand ornaments.— Kdnkane (bangles) of patterns known as 
diamond, . hodighdt, tinpailu, pancpailu, bilor, double-diamond, 
Calcutta pattern, Delhi pattern, Madras pattern and pdtlyd (wristlets) 
known as todicyd, purndeyd, jdlicyd, pailucyd, or minydeyd, all made 
of gold, are current. Costlier bangles studded with pearls, diamonds 
and precious stones are also in vogue. 

Armlets or vdkyds of the types known as riidragdth, tulabandi, 
hdtrieyd, and modavdkyd, are still in wear. 

Nose ornaments :—Nath, mtirani, mugvaia, and phull, made of 
pearls and studded with precious stones, are current. 

Children, Child ornaments :—Bindahyd, managatyd, kaditode, vdle and 
cdla, toradyd and sdkhji, hasali, made either of gold or silver, are 
current. 

t 

Pregnancy. The prospect of a childbirth is watched with anxiety and eager- 
ness by the family, and the enceinte is treated with great care 
and tenderness both at her parent’s and at her husband’s. Her 
longings (dohdje), as they are believed to foreshadow and influence 
the characteristics and sex of the child, are fondly noticed and 
promptly satisfied by the family elders. As the belief goes, in the 
fourth month the foetus develops a heart and starts desiring things. 
This is reflected in the longings the woman begins to have by then 
and she is called daurhidini or dohdlkarm (Marathi). She is subject 
to a number of taboos. Birthmarks and congenital defects in the 
child are often ascribed to the neglect of the dohdle (longings) 
and the non-observance of taboos. In the case of the first pregnancy, 
tlie woman is considered particularly open to attacks of evil spirits 
and following the folklore of the people she has to comply with 
a number of do’s and don’ts. For her and the child’s well-being 
she is asked to keep within doors as far as possible and is forbidden 
from going into an empty house. She ought not to quarrel, or eat 
hot and pungent things, or weep, or sleep during the day, or keep 
late hours at night. She ought not to draw lines with charcoal or 
with her finger nails on the ground. She ought not to see an 
eclipse or cut anything during the period. She should eat tdmhul, 
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mark her brow with red-powder, mb ber arms with turmeric, put 
lampblack into her eyes, bathe, and comb her hair. .\s wliat the 
husband does during his wife’s pregnancy is believed to affect his 
wife and the unborn child, he may avoid certain acts. He builds no 
house, does not bathe in the sea, attends no funerals or obseiiuial 
feast, kills no serpent, does not travel, and docs not get his head 
shaved. 


The grhyasutras (code of vedic rites) prescribe for the benefit 
of the pregnant woman a number of observances of madico- 
religious nature and belie^•ers in the efficacy of vcdic samskdras 
follow them to varying extents. The pmhsavotia rite, so called 
because in virtue of it ‘ a male is born,’ is performed in the second 
or third month of pregnancy. The husband makes the wife drink 
in three handfuls some curds and ‘ two beans and a drain of 
barley ’, each time asking her ‘ \Miat dost thou drink ? What dost 
thou drink?’, to which she replies ' Pumsavana, pumsavana’. The 
amcalobhana rite is performed in the fourth month. The husband 
squeezes some juice of durui in the wife’s right nostril, touches 
her heart and prays to the gods for the safety of tlie foetus. The 
stmantonnaijana ceremony which is known as dthdhgxdem in 
Marathi, is performed in the sL\th or eight month of the pregnancy. 
After making dpja (ghee) oblations to the sacrifical fire, the husband 
takes a porcupine quill and a blade of darhha (sacred grass), and 
passing them along the parting of his wife’s hair fastens" them into 
the knot behind. He takes a garland of umber (wild-figs) and 

angs it round her neck, and decks her with ornaments and her 
hair with flowers. 


The >^ung wife generally goes to her parents for her first confine- 

is fed with dainties, decked with flowers and all 
methods are tried to keep her cheerful and happv. At the inception 
pt labour she takes to the lying-in room wffiich has been swept 
clean and kept warm, dim-lighted and free from draught. \ cot 
IS arranged m the room A midwife generally knoxvn to the family 
tht beforehand is called in and she attends the girl from 

^en onwards for ten or more days. One or t^^•o experienced woincn 

t £“pS n 

‘><=>‘'■^0' «l>e midwife waves a cocoanut thrice 
S sailers®' (parturient) and keeps it aside in a niche Iftho 

sacr^ ® o™& ^ ft ■>'" 

SeVs i 

is hooked L *rdoor mnki,!l Tat'%T“'f 

^birth jo-ru- (cowdung ashes)*i„ ‘his nte rs'’Sed\“ tt 

nof "hanged, “nS a[|*"he*1 SeT mother is 

is put in®a ;up (ba^lt'vltoowtag f») 

out Its arrival, the midwife frivec if o • 1 1 child fails to cry 

a metal plate at its ears this of cold water and beats 

make it !ry ; holdfitTy i“ ±idt 

tack ; blows, or puts ^her finpp« ^ • f tbe 

obstructive substances if any ^After^a^^ iIm reino\e 

' A Vf 2-6a ® "te ties the child’s 
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umbilical cord with a cotton thread, a few inches away from the 
navel, holds a pice under the cord and severs it with a knife. She 
then rubs the mother and the child with turmeric and oil, then with 
gram-flour and bathes them with hot water. The child is dressed 
in swaddling clothes and laid besides its mother on the cot. 

The placenta is put in an earthen pot with a pice and betelnut, 
and the midwife buries the pot in the compound. There is a com- 
mon belief among the the people that the first ten days in particular, 
following the birth of a child, are full of danger both to the new- 
born and the mother and a number of precautionary measures have 
to be followed to guard them against evil influences. Every evening 
the family priest recites soothing verses or ^dntipdth over a pinch of 
ashes or ougdrd, which is then rubbed on the brows of the mother 
and the child. Utmost care is taken to keep a light always burning in 
the lying-in room, day and night, especially from the fifth to the 
tenth day, and during that time the mother is never left alone in tlie 
room. Myrrh-incense is burnt and waved all over, an iron bar is 
laid on the threshhold and an earthen jar filled with cow’s urine with 
a branch of nim leaves floating in it is set at the entrance of the 
lying-in room. A person entering the room has first to sprinkle some 
cow-urine on his feet with the nim twig and thus prevent evil spirits 
coming in along with him. An earthen pot marked with sandalwood 
paste and a pice and a betelnut put in, is kept as a rdikhan (guard) 
in a niche of the lying-in room. The bdlantina, the mother as she is 
called for some days after parturition, is on special diet for the 
first two days and may revert to the usual one on the third^ day. 
Before she takes her meals on the third day, her ‘ lap is filled . 


On the fifth day there is a ‘ lap-filling ’ of the bdlantina as 
on the third. In the evening a worship is offered to Pdncvi (Mother 
Fifth) in the lying-in room. Two dough figures ( /ioatyfl— minor 
dieties) arranged on aksatd (rice) spread in a sTip (winnowing fan) 
and placed on a pdt are worshipped by a married woman. the 
same siip the maternal uncle of the bdlantin lays a sickle marked 
with lime dots and its handle wrapped in silk, and lays before the 
sickle sandal-paste, flowers, turmeric-paste, pinjar, and food the 
name of Pdncvi or Mother Fifth. The priest burns king ( asafoetida ) 
and repeating sacred verses over it, mixes some ashes with it and 
gives the mixture to be rubbed on the child and the mother and on 
other young children in the house. The mother is given five cooke 


ams to eat. 

On the sixth day, a blank sheet of paper and a reed pen and ink 
e set before the goddess (Pdncvi) and the whole is worshipped by 
e father as Sasthi or Mother Sixth, with the same rites as the 
aternal uncle used on the fifth night. That day the m^other is given 
. boiled grams to eat. Light is kept burning the whole 
gilts in the lying-in room and women of the house pass the nights 
vake playing games and singing songs before the goddess, for the 
th and sixth nights are a critical time to the new-born child. 

In consequence of the childbirth, the mother considered unckan 
r ten days and no one except the 

so observes ceremonial impurity (suher) ^or p • 
niiph the family is held impure for the ten days, the hrst, nra , 

(tl/and tenth days after birth are considered luckly for 
‘tTeeS Ve priests. For dus reasc, o„ the evmng of fte 
feast is given to relations and friends. O y 
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mother and the child are gi\'en a purificatory bath, their clothes 
washed and the whole house is cleaned. The walls and the ground 
of the- lying-in room are smeared with a mixture of cowdung ant.l 
water, the bathing place is washed, and turmeric, red-powder, 
flowers and a lighted lamp are laid near it. Cow’s urine is sprinkled 
all over the house. The lap of the midwife is filled with rice, 
betelnut, betel-leaves and fruits, and she is presented witli a robe 
and a bodice and money. The mother is cleansed from the impurity 
by a sprinkle of water with tulsi leaves by the priest. The males 
change their sacred threads. 

The naming ceremony, or bdrse, which is generally held on the 
12th day, is an occasion for social celebration. Women neighbours, 
friends and kinswomen are invited to attend the naming. They drop 
in, each with some presents for the mother and the child— a bodice 
cloth for the mother and a hood or kiifici for the child— a conoanut 


a turmeric root and a vidd. In the lying-in room or in the women’s 
hall, a cradle is hung to the ceiling and a carpet is spread under it. 
An elderly married woman* marks the child’s and its mother’s brows 
with pinjar and another woman sitting near the mother takes the 
child in her arms. The women one by one fill the mother’s lap 
with grain and cocoanut, mark her brow with pinjar and hand over 
the presentation articles. Then the women arrange themselves in 
hvo groups, one on either side of the cradle. Two ladies stand on 


opposite sides of the cradle facing each other. One of them takes the 
child in her arms— a cocoanut clad in kunci is often substituted for 
the child— covers the bottom of the cradle w'ith a parti-coloured 
quilt, and passes the child or the kt/nci-covered cocoanut, from under- 
neath the cradle to the lady opposite, who, in her turn, hands it 
over back to the giver from over the cradle. This is repeated three 
or five times, and at each turn one lady addresses the other “Take 
Govind , “ Take Gopal " ; the names of Madhusudan, Trivikram, 
Sn Krsna are repeated in similar fashion for the remaining turns, 
borne matron then takes the child in her arms and lays it in the cradle 
bidding the mother repeat in the child’s ear its name, which on 
common consultation has been settled beforehand. The motlier then 
oudly repeats the name in the child’s ear, ending with the meaniiif^- 
less sound kur-r-r. The guests then gently swfng the cradle and 
sing a cradle song or pdlnd lulling the child to sleep with a chorus 

^ tlarling sleep ’’. The cradling ends with the 

^stribubon of boiled gram and packets of sweetmeat, and the ‘Quests 
h receiving from the housewife kunku and turmeric paste 

the t’dllir 

wher^Ae^^ “'1 -fee';”™ 
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catory rite it is also prescribed for girls. At present the rite is 
usually gone through in the case of boys only and at the time of 
upamujami (thread-girding). Traditionally it” takes place in the 
first, tliird or fifth \'car as may be the custom of the family. The 
ceroinon>- has to be performed on an auspicious day, and the 
fnilras prescribe an elaborate ritual which includes as the principal 
act the cutting of the hair of the child, and other subsidiary acts 
as the performance of Itoma, feeding of priests, receiving tlieir 
benedictions and giving of daksim and the disposal of tlie cut hair 
in such a way that no one can find them. 


It is customary with many of the backward Hindu communities 
to give ceremonial attention to the first shaving or cutting 
of the hair (idval) of the child, the belief being that the hair 
the child is born with is impure and the occasion of its removal 
has to be met by a purificatory ceremony and a social celebration. 
This holds good in the case of both boys and girls. ‘The ceremony 
of cfiddkarona is to be performed for girls also, but without 
mantras, Manu (11-66) prescribed, and this ancient custom though 
no more observed by the advanced communities is in vogue among 
tlie Ramosis, the Kumbh^s, the Nhavis, the Jingars, the Sails and 
similar classes. 

Among the Veliilis in the Poona distract the 7nudi (hair-clipping) 
takes place at any suitable time before the child is three years old. 
In the morning they go to a garden some distance from the house, 
cowdung a spot of ground, and raise a canopy of sugarcanes and 
set a plantain tree at each corner of the sugarcane canopy. They 
take hvo pebbles in honour of the goddess Kamaksiamma, daub them 
with red-lead, and place them inside the canopy. A number of 
coconuts, sugarcanes and plantains are laid in front of the goddess. 
A goat is killed, and the child lying on the maternal uncle’s knee 
has its hair clipped by a barber who retires with a present of 
uncooked food and some cash. The hair is gathered, shown to the 
goddess and thrown into a river or pond. A feast is held, 
and, after presenting the child with clothes and money, the 
articles offered to the goddess are distributed among the guests, who 
then retire to their homes. Among backward Hindu communities 
this ceremony is held in honour of the goddess Satvai and a goat 
is sacrificed before her. The maternal uncle of the child is the 
important functionary in the clipping of the hair, which is then 
ceremonially offered to the goddess or disposed of in a careful 
manner. For example, among the Beldars, the clipped hair is laid 
on a millet cake and offered to the goddess Satvai along with cooked 
rice, vegetables and bread. Among the Ramosis when the child is 
two or three months old it is taken to the temple of Satvai, Ekai or 
some other goddess in the village ; its head, whether it is a boy 
or girl, is shaved, and the hair is kept in a coconut-shell and^ laid 
before the goddess. A goat is killed and a dinner is given. Those 
who cannot afford to go to the goddess’s temple perform the 
ceremony in their own village, keeping the hair and taking it to the 
goddess on the first oiiportunity. .Analogous customs are found 
among the Chambhars, Kumbhars, Kolis, Lodhis, Vanjaris, Dhors, 
Uchalias and many others, who offer the clipped hair of the child to 
the goddess Satvai, sacrifice a goat in her honour and celebrate the 
occasion with a feast. 
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Upanayana, or munj as it is popularly known at present, is the 
ritualistic ceremony of investing a batn (boy) with a yajriopavlta 
(sacred thread). MauiljibancUiano, batiihirana, vratabamUia are its 
synon>Tns signifjang the various acts in the ritual. “ Leading or taking 
near (the dedrya for instruction) ” is what upanayana literally means, 
and it might have also meant “ introducing the novice to the stage of 
studenthood ”. Hindus claiming a place in the first three varnas 
(classes) or the dvijdtis consider upanayana as an essential saihskdra 
(purificatory rite) w’hieh fonnally initiates one to bralimacaryd^rani 
(stage of studenthood) that necessarily precedes grhastfulham (the 
householder stage) or marriage. 

Under a religious injunction a boy has to be invested with the 
sacred thread while he is in his teensf and, accordingly, his 
father consults the family astrologer and fixes an auspicious day for 
performing his son’s upanayana.\ Friends and relations who are 
informed of this a w^eek or two earlier gi\e by turns congratulatory 
feast called gadagners or kelvans to the boy and his mates. 

Musicians are engaged to play on the thread-girding day. 
A mandap (decorated booth) is erected in front of tire house and 
a bahulc (i.e. square of earth or a raised platform decked with plan- 
tain trees set upright at both ends and piles of earthern pots smeared 
with white wash and red stripes at each corner) is built in the booth. 
A day or hvo before the thread-girding, an aksat (invitation proces- 
sion) consisting of the boy s parents and their friends and relations of 
both sexes starts in the evening with music and visits the local 
temple of Ganapati, where the boy’s father lays a cocoanut before 
the god and bows to him, and the priest prays to the god to be 
present at the ceremony together with his two wives Riddhi and 
biddhi, the goddesses of plenty and success, and by his holy presenc e 
remove obstacles which might come in the way of completiiv^ the 
ceremony. The priest lays aksatd (yellow rice) before the god as 
a sign of invitation and some mairied women dc the same and ask his 
attendant godciesses. The procession then may disperse or move 
from door to door of select friends and relatives. While the boy’s 
lather folds his hands before every house-owner, the priest who 

worships the teacher, offers him munov and fails at ^ * teacher (gvru), 

tulaai bead necklace round the boy’s nock whisno^M tr. fastens a 

diops sugarinto l.ismoutli. Amo^ng the Linpay^ls bov8at‘the‘‘'^* ft Riered ^erso and 
a sacred verse in honour of Shiv and so also gfrls but not t ill t 

]6th. 22nd and 24th y^rs^resrecSeJf^^^ “'“i «> 1 > to tl.o 

time for vpanayana Ims pasted— Asv G^ (I lVl( ) ^ “'® 

^ --ape ,u 

fall outside her menstrual period. Pftrticipant in the ceremony the muhurt should 
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faniiK- and attendants. The married women, who come to ask the 
ladies, go into the house, are seated, and ask the women of the family 
to attend the ceremony. The mistress of the house lays a cocoanut 
and rice in the askers ’ laps and marks their brows with vermilion 
as a sign that the invitation is accepted. In token of accepting the 
invitation the houseowner presents the boy’s father or his priest 
with a betelnut and the procession leaves tlie house. Invitation 
cards marked with vermilion are sent to friends and relations living 
in distant places. 

Prior to the ceremony of upanaijana proper, the usual rites, namely 
the worship of Ganapati and kulademtas, nandlsrdd^a, 
puiujdhavdcana (holy-day blessing), devaprati^hd (god-instaUing), 
propitiation and consecration of mandapa-devatd, mdtrkdpujana 
(worship of the mdtrkds) have to be gone tlirough with the same 
procedural details as before the performance of any samskdrd, 
Chatikdsthdpana (installing tlie wmter-clock) and patrikdpujam 
(worship of tlie horoscope) may also be performed. GraJiamaklia 
( a sacrifice to the planets ) may also be performed on the prerious 
day or on any day within seven or ten days of the upanayam. 

On the morning of the lucky day, married kinswomen and 
neighbours meet at the boy’s house, w'here the boy and his parents, 
dressed in their best are seated each on a low' stool covered with 
a sheet and red cloth marked with scastika (lucky cross) strewn in 
wheat grains. Two musah (pestles) are tied together with a bodice 
cloth and a basket filled w’ith w'heat is set before the boy and his par- 
ents. The married women then w'ash the feet of the boy and his par- 
ents and wave lights before them. Wheat and fruit are laid in the 
mother’s lap, betel is serv’ed to the boy’s fatlier, and a cocoanut is 
put in the boy’s hands. Not less than five married women take the 
two pestles in their hands, set them upright in the basket, and move 
them up and down as if to pound the wheat in the basket. They 
sing songs, while music plays. \ married woman takes a handful 
of com and grinds it in a hand mill to w'hich a bodice cloth is tied- 
Perfumed oil is rubbed on the boy and his parents. 

The boy and his mother sit on two pdts (low stools) and amidst 
song and music are bathed by a band of young married women, 
Arati (Lighted lamps) are waved before them, and they go into the 
house. The ceremony of shaving the boy’s head follows. The boy’s 
mother’s brother puts a gold ring on the boy’s right little finger 
and with a pair of scissors cuts some hair off the boy’s forelock, and 
the aunt catches the hair in a silver cup filled with milk. 'The 
barber then sits in front of the boy and shaves his head e.vcept the 
top-knot. The shaving over, the women of the family roll /adtis 
(.'jweet balls) and coins doYm the boy’s head into a handkercluef 
spread over his knees and tliey are given to the barber who retires 
with a present of a new turban or a kerchief, rice, betel and 
cocoanut. 

The boy is batlied a second time in the booth, rubbed dr>', and 
a lighted lamp is waved round his face. Eight pats are set in a row 
and eight thread-wearing unmarried lads take their seats on the 
pdts. At one end of the row are set a silver dining plate and 
a lighted lamp and behind them two pdts on which the boy and his 
mother sit. Dinner is serv’ed and all dine, the boy eating from the 
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same plate with his mother. This is considered as the last time 
that the mother and the son can cat from the same plate without 
impurity attaching to either. The meal over, the boy takes some 
silver coins from his father and presents them to the lads who dined 
in his company. 

Two pats are arranged on the altar (bahule) to the east and west 
facing each other. The father sits on the western stool and the boy 
is made to stand on a (|uantity of rice heaped on the eastern stool. 
Behind the boy stands his sister with a hard (an earthen jug holding 
water and covered with mango leaves and a cocoanut), and his 
mother with a lamon-diva (lighted hanging lamp).® Some male 
relations or the priests hold bchveen the boy and the father an 
unbleached cloth marked with red lines and akstd are distributed to 
all die assembled guests. The astrologer, the family priest and other 
brahmins start chanting mangdldstakas (benedictor>' verses) and the 
guests, many of whom by then have gathered round the bov, keep 

of" A. °'7 “* ' erse a few' grains 

!he'olnth*^*‘'o monient, the priest stops chanting and 

the cloth IS pulled to the north, the clarion sounds, and at the Vimial 

a blast of music and the guests clap their hands 

/?7n rl f 1 ^ blesses him and seats him on his ri^^ht lap 

Pan, perfume and rosewater are distributed amoiiff the mierts vvl!n 
then withdraw usnaUy with a present of a cocZut tchT “ 

se-3df- throw aksta over tile boy’s head and 

and samidhd (firewood) and thii<j hla- cowdung cakes 

sprinkled six L^round tL 

palds-hutea frondosa) as^tall as^ th? ^ dan^akastd (staff of 

knot, a bit of deer skin bl.i: of boy’s top- 

grass long enough to go’ round ^hi' ^ of munfa 

one for the boy's waist fhe other for bic ^ ''"oist. two cotton threads, 
a rovali (bamboo basket' fmir peck a janve (sacred thread) 

vvhich are dyed red waistcloths), hv^of 

of silk and two are’ of cotton Of ^ ^ which two are 
daubs one in oil and turmeric and ? cotton threads the priest 
gives him a langoti to ZT Jf" ^oy’s waist and 

waist and a white cloth J^und hi^ .b ^ ^‘oth round his 
^read is also nibbed with oil and h The other cotton 

« passed into it and hung on th“fef^Ztwe f .Z ^hin 

over his left shoulder and the bov ^ across the trunk 

sacrificial fire and his father. A pdt is nhe"^^ behveen tho 

the boy IS seated on it facing S 4 / - "1 'V ^'^ther and 

a_h;^; ^.e). and a pe/j (ijie), are'seU n tnf '^e^^d hi’ 
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sips water thrice from the pot (dcamanay and repeats texts. He 
is then brought back between the fire and his father and takes 
his former seat. The fire is rekindled, and the father taking the boy 
l)y the hand, goes out of the booth, and they both bow to the sun. 


Then, to the left of the lioma, two pelts are set, and father and son 
stand facing one another.^ The father takes water, a betelnut, and 
eopper or silver coins in his hollowed hands, and pours thern into 
his son’s hollowed hands and the son lets them fall on the ground. 
After this has been repeated three times they resume their seats. 
The boy holds out his left hand and covers it with his right, and the 
father ties the son’s two h.ands together with the short waistcloth 
that was wound round the boy’s right knee. Then the boy and his 
father arc covered with a shawl, and the father thrice whispers 
the sacred gayatri] verses into his son’s right ear, and the son 
repeats it after his father. That no one else, whether Brahmana or 
Sudra, man or woman, may hear the verse, all present go to some 
distanee. Then the father and son take their seats in front of the 
fire. Blessings are asked on the boy’s head and the munja string is 
tied with three knots round the body of the boy above the navel. 
The paldsa staff or damla is given in the boy’s hands, and he is 
told always to keep it by him and not to stir without taking it in 
his hand, and that if he meets any dangerous animal or anything 
that eauses him fear he should ‘•how the staff and the cause of fear 
will vanish. Then the father says to his son “ Up to this time you 
have been like a Sudra, now you are a Brahmana and a brahmaedri. 
Wlien you go out you must behave with religious exactness (dedra ) ; 
you must rub dust on your hands and feet before washing them; 
you must take a mouthful of water and rinse your mouth with it ; 
you must bathe t\vice a day, pray, keep alight the sacred fire, beg, 
keep awake during the day, and study the Veda.” Then a money 
present is made to bhiksiikds and the rest of the guests are feasted. 
The mother’s connection with her son is now at an end, so she too 
dines ; tlie father, the boy, and tliree Brahmins fast till evening. 
In the evening the bhiksdvaja ^ceremonial begging) takes place. 
The boy is dressed in a waistclotli, a coat, and a cap, and, with his 
paldsa damla in his hand, goes to the village temple accompaniea 
by kinswomen and with baskets of sweetmeats and music. At the 
temple the boy places a cocoanut before the god and bows, and 
all return with the baskets and their contents. In the booth a pdt 
is placed for the boy to stand on. His feet are washed and his 
brow is marked with red-powder and sandal paste. He takes tlie 
ro'cali (bamboo basket) in his right hand, the danda in his left and 
addresses his mother in Samski't " Bhavati bhiksdn dehi (lady, give 
me alms) ” and holds the rocali before her. His mother takes 
a ladle, puts a gold wristlet round its handle, fills it with rice, drops 


* Elaborate rules about achamatia are laid down in several smritis, and it consist 
of sipping of water held in the hollow of tlie right palm by _ the brahinam 
(i.c., from tlie root of the thumb). It is initiatory to all religious acts • 
conjoined with the utterance of the three names of Visnu, viz., Keshava. 
Narayanu and Madhava in the form ' Om Keshavatja namah (a bow to Keshava;, 
etc.’ followed, as occasion may require, by the repetition of the rest ot uie 

twenty-four names of Vishnu. j • 

\ “ The sacred gayatri verse occurs in Rigveda (III-62-10) and nnver 

also. It is addressed to Savitr (the sun) and may also be ‘"‘f f_2atc 
to tiic source and inspirer of evcr>thing. It literally n^aM , 

that esteemed (longed for) refulgence (glory) of 

inspire our intellects (or actions)." P. V. Kane, History of Dharmashastra. 
Vol. II, pt. 1, p. 302. 
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a rupee or two in tlie rice, and tellinj; the women wlio surround 
her that she is giving alms to her son" pours the contents of ilie 
ladle into the rocali. The other women follow and present tlie 
boy with sugar balls. W'hen the alms-giving is over, the boy hands 
the basket to the priest who takes it home, usually after giving some 
of the sweetmeats to the children who are present. The hoy bathes 
and the family priest, sitting in front of him with pancapdtri' tamhan 
and pall (cup, dish and ladle) teaches him sandhtjd (twilight prayers). 
The fire is kindled and a handful of riee is cooked over h in a metal 
vessel. The boy throws three oblations of cooked rice o\er the 
fire and the rest is kept on one side. On the second and third davs, 
the homa (sacrifical fire) is kindled again and the boy is taught 
sendhyd prayers and_ seated on a pdt "in the booth. In front '’of 
him is rais^ a vriiuldvan (earthen altar like a tidsi pot), and a branch 
ot tlie po/Jifl tree or a blade of darbhci grass is planted in the altar. 
The boy worships the plant, and taking an ahhisckpdtra (spouted 
metal water-pot), with water in it, walks thrice round the altar 
spouting the water in an unbroken line. Then a bodice cloth, a looking 
a comb, and glass bangles are laid in a bamboo basket near 
the earthen pot, and the boy retires wath a low bowa The bov 
then makes over to the priest the loincloths, the staff, the deer sk-n 

’ presents him 

ew ones in their stead. The Brahmins are presented with 
money and repeat blessings over the hoy’s head. 

Two days to a month after the munj or upanamna comes the 
sodmunj or satnauationa^ (pupil’s return). On a lucky dav the 

wrdT ,nd 7"' wheat, sesamum, p.dse, 

S it ^ith 7- '^'"‘”<•■5 a sacred fire and 

=. '3 arf = 

S : atsHciS S t! E"?' — 

one spout into the nhte helrl I^w fi ^ 'v«Uer trom the two cups ui 
of water fall on the boy’s head 

plate, and the father takiii'r cn^ne Boyd's curds into the 

right-hand, rubs them’ in a h^ne oTthe Rogers of his 

the boy’s left ear, then goes to his le?/ chee^^ ' 1 
then across the right cheek and eer ^ 

head to the left ear where he bt^nn Th- 

Then the priest holds in both hands 1^7 /*=Peats three times, 
some hairs of the boy’s top knot arnWho f-l 
^vo with a razor and gives them inVn ri u sheers them in 

drops a pinch of sesanfum, wheat 

the cut hair in the boy’s hantls nnrl lea\'es over 

his mother’s hands who throws k in^o^ 

IS repeated seven times W hJ! f bullock’s dung. This 
and three time, beginn ing with the left'fr' Then'ns'l’fVt' 

comXtiorif ^the “ediclSdy house to one's l.ome 
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tlie razor, its edge is touched with a blade of sacred grass and die 
razor is made over to the barber with the water from the plate. 
The barber shaves the boy’s head, and passes the razor over the 
cheeks and chin, and is ^iresented with a new handkerchief. The 
sesamum seeds, wheat, and rice, and some money are given to the 
priest. Koranj (pongamia glabra) seeds are ground and rubbed 
on the boy’s body, and he is bathed and seated on a pat, near the 
sacred fire. Sandal paste :md red powder are rubbed on his brow, 
red-powder on his right cheek, and lampblack on his left cheek 
and in both his eyes. He is dressed in a waistclolh and two sacred 
threads are thrown round his shoulders in addition to the thread 
he already has on. The deer skin, loincloth, the paldsa staff, the 
mnnj grass rope and the old sacred thread are taken off, and he is 
dressed in a coat, shoes, and turban ; flower garlands are hung from 
his head and round his neck, an umbrella is placed in his left hand, 
and a bamboo stick in his right. A waistcloth is thrown over his 
shoulders and the priest advises him never to bathe in the evening 
never to look at naked women, to commit no adultery, never to run, 
never to climb a tree, never to go into a well, never to swim in 
a river. He ends “ Up to this time you have been a brahmacdri, 
now you are a sndtaka (householder).” The boy bows before the 
priest and the priest blesses him. A cocoanut is placed in the 
boy’s hand and he bows before the house gods and before his parents 
and elders. The boy then ties wheat flour and sweetmeats in 
a pancd (waist-cloth), and starts in procession led by musicians for 
Banaras accompanied by relations and friends. He goes to a temple 
and lays the cocoanut before the god. The priest or the boys 
maternal-uncle or some other relation asks him: “Where are you ^ 
going ? ” He says “ To Banaras ”. Tliey advise him not to 8® 
l^anaras and promise that if he goes home they will find him 
a wife. He takes their ad\'ice, goes home and die thread-girding 
ends with a feast. 


Attempt at 
Reform. 


Reformed Form. 


Many of the customary details in the traditional form of the 
upanayana ceremony as described above have by now gone 
practice. At times we find the sariiskdra is altogether dispensed wiui 
even by the Brahmins or the allied classes ; at the most it is formally 
observed at the inception of the marriage cerernony. However, 
attempts to restore the ritual to its pristine simplicity or adapt it 
to suit tire present conditions have been made by some reformists. 
Such an attempt has been made by the Hindu Dharma Nirnaya 
Mandaja of Loiiavale, and the following gives in order, in a summary 
form, the version preached and sponsored by it 

(1) Breliminaries : The parents and their kumdr (son) having 
bathed, donned fresh clean clothes, the kumdr wears a lungo i 
(loincloth), tucked in a waistband made of silk, darbha grass or 
aloe fibres, and a pancd (waist-cloth), wrapped round his necK. 
The tliree sit facing east on three pdts set north-south close m 
a row and sip dcamana ; the father puts on a pavitraka (nng o 
gold or darbha grass) on his right hand third finger*, perforrm 
prandijama, contemplates on Gaiiapati and invokes his presen 


at the ceremony. 

(2) Samkalpa: The solemn declaration on the part of the 
father to perform tire upanayana of his sori, that he ^ay to 
instilled with dvijatva (quality of the twice-born) and be entiUed 


to study the Vedas. 
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(3) Punydhovdcana : Here the father requests the invited 
Brahmins to bless the day and wish success and prosperity to his 
undertaking, and the Brahmins respond with words of blessing 
and are rewarded with daksitm (gift in coin). 

(4) Agnisthdpam : Lighting oi samudbhava (sacred fire), on 
a sthandda (altar) and offering prayer to Agni. 

(5) Homapurvdngam (fiist part of the sacrifice) : The father 
establishes the sacred fire with an appropriate ritual and makes 
offerings of djija (ghee) oblations to various deities, e.g. Prajaoati, 
Agni, Soma, etc. 

(6) Aedryavaranddi : After the first part of the sacrifice is over, 
me kumdr (son) with folded hands approaches the dedrya 
(preceptor-priest) and makes a request to initiate him into bramJiO' 
carydsram (stage of student-hood). The dedrya grants his request, 
hands over to him a consecrated yajfwpavita (sacred thread) and 

a dancla (staff) of palas and gives him general instructions as to 
now to acquire knowledge. 

(7) Surya-aveksnddi : The dedrya takes the kumdr out to see 
the sun and makes him repeat a praxer to the sun 

(8) Upanayana-pradhdn-honiah : the principal sacrifice of the 

ceremony is gone through. The dedrya makes four offerings of 
MimdAo (sacred fuel sticks) to the fire and then the kumm- makes 
an offering of one samulha and then wipes off his face tlirice with 
words pu^orting I anoint myself with lustre and may Agni and 
Indra bestow on me insight, offspring and vigour," ^ ® 

of 'r 

(11) Sariisthajapa : The dedrya and the kumdr both stand anrl 

nere''“,'“ (sacrificial god). - 

(X*-) oavitrhupadesd : Here the ktiwrlr KAnrio v** i 

SXeSlltnil' - ‘0 ■■edte the 

iffoitri veriraL makes ih i'"' (®>'““We) by padn the 

V^'-ony 'vith a pmyeTtfSi ° 

pays ffiem dn“ibS.“"^ ” and the father 

mamages'^s® describe™ Wow m practices of Hindu 

traditional Vedic form whioh ,c broad classes : (1) The 

the grh!,nW(bo7y ol? T '=>“> do'™ hr 

certain rites and dutiw enjoined in £1 x performance of 

maritras (sacred texts) are freely used 'vhich Vedic 

professional priests for Lriductintr generally used by 

Brahmins and alhed classes ?« ) Til ^fnage ceremonies of 

Vedic mantras and is used^bv?'^'' V*''" more or 

W ^^anf STS 

K- -h movements as refoT;:SrSv&l:;^ 
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P'or tlie Ilindiu marriage is a samskdra—^ sacrament that can be 
establihhecl after going through a number of ceremonial details 
whicli have their basis in p^rhyasutras.^ 

Tlie t\^pe of the marriage ceremony followed by the orthodox 
Hindu conforms to the Brahma form— “The gift of a daughter, after 
di’cking licr (with valuable garments) and honouring her (with 
jewels, ete. ), to a man learned in tlie Vedas and of good conduct, 
whom tlie fatlier of the girl himself invites,” 

As soon as a girl attains marriageable age, generally her parents 
anxiousK' look out for a boy who would make a suitable husband for 
their dauglitcr. Wdien tliey come across such a one tliey ascertain 
from available sources whether the boy's marriage is contemplated. 
In that event, they send tlirough the agency of their family priest or 
a common friend their daughter s horoscope to the head of the boys 
famih*. The latter on his part hands over the girls and the boy's 
horoscopes to an astrologer for comparison and elicits from him 
information as to whether the stars of the two arc in harmony and 
wliether the married life will be lucky. The custom of consulting 
and comparing horoscopes is gradually falling into disuse, as the 
parents of the couple hold that considerations of dowry or good 
looks are more important than the agreement of stars, and settle the 


® Following is a fairly exhaustive list of the ceremonies, drawn up by 
Mahainahopadhyaya Shri. P. V. Kane, from “ as many grhtja sutras as he could 
read,” and as such delineates the ambit of the scriptural form of Hindu 
marriage. 

Vadhtwara-gunapartksd (examining the suitability of a girl or a bridegroom) ; 
varapresana (sending persons to negotiate for the hand of the girl); vagddna 
or vdii-ni^caya (settling the marriage) ; mamUipa-karana (erecting a pandal) ; 
nandi-iraddha und punydiwvdcana (holy-day blessing and repeating “this is 
an auspiceous day '' tliree times at the commencement of most^ religious 
ceremonies); vadhugrbagamana (bride-groom’s going to the bride's house); 
iiiadhuparka (reception of the bride-groom at the bride’s house); sndpaiw, 
paridhapana unci saihnabana ( making the bride bathe, put on new clothes 
and gridling her widi a string or rope of darhha) ; samanjana (annointing 
the bride and bride-groom; pratisarabandha (tying an amulet string on the 
bride’s hand; vadhtivara-niykramana (the coming out into the pandal of the 
bride and bride-groom from the inner part of the house) ; paras]wa- 
sumiksana {looking at each other); kantjdadna (the gift of the bride); 
agnisthdpana and homa (establishing tlie fire and offering of djya oHation 
into fire); pdnigrahana (taking hold of the bride’s hand); Id jdhoma {oner mg 
of fried grain into fire by the bride) ; agniparinayana (going round the hre; , 
asmdrohana (making the bride tread on a mill-stone); saptapadi 
seven steps together) ; murdhdbhiscka (sprinkling of holy water on the heads 1; 
suryodiksaua (making the bride look towards the sun) ; hrdayasparsa (touching 
the bride’s heart with a tnantra) ; preksakdnumantrana (addressing ine 
spectators); daksinaddna (gift to the dedrya) ; grhapravesa 
bridegroom’s house) ; grhapravesaniya homa (sacrifice on entering the 7 
groom’s house) ; dhrutdrundhattdarsana (pointing out the Pole Mar an 
Arundhati to tlie bride); dgtwya sthdlipdka (mess of cooked food offered t 
Agni); trirdtravrata (keeping observances for three nights after inarriag , 
calurthikarma (rite on the fourth night after marriage). 

Certain other ceremonies mentioned in medieval digests and which * 
practice at present, are mmdntapujana ( honouring the oride-groom ana n ^ 
party on their arrival at the bride’s village), now obsen'ed before 
Gaurl-llara-puid (worship of Siva and his consort ), obsened by ^h® - , 

before kanydddna\ Indrdni or Sad pujd (worship of Saci f j 

Indra); taila haridrdropana (applying of turmeric paste to the brides ana 
bride-groom’s bodies) ; ardraksataropam (mutua shoxyermg of nee 
the bride and bride-groom ) ; mahgalasiitra-bandhana ( tying ^ 
string of beads round the bride’s neck); 

together of gannents); airinidana (presenting the li ihe 

several gifts) ; davakotthapana and mandapodvasana {i&kmg leave ot in 
toS Soitics and laking down the pendoi). V«fe History of Dhormasastia. 
Vol. II, Part I, pp. 531-38. 
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marriage according to the pntivivaha (love marriage) in which 
no consultation of horoscopes is required. Social conditions among 
advanced classes have by now impro\ed to the extent of allowing 
the boy and the girl, if not to court each otlier at least to cultivate 
enough acquaintance to be able to make a free choice. 


As soon as the girl is approved, the fathers of both the girl and 
me boy draw up an agreement regarding what money the girl’s 
father should pay to the boy and what ornaments and dresses the 
bos s father should present to the girl. The auspicious da>- for the 
wedding is fixed and both the lamilies busy themselves with the 
wedding preparations. Two lists of purchases are made, one of 
sundry articles and the other of clothes. The list of sundries is 
headed with Sri in praise of GiincM and then starts with Jialadkunkri 
(turmeric and red-powder), for these are auspicious articles. 
Arrangements are made for procuring rice, pulse and other 
provisions. The list of clothes may include silk and cotton 
waistcloths, robes, bodice-cloth, shoulder-cloths, and such articles 
of ceremonial dress. With the help of neighbours and kinswomen, 
the ladies of the house make sweetmeats, pdpad, .'■iliulgc, (wafer 
bi.scuits and other dishes) always taking care to begin tlie baking on 
a lucky day. The grain and pulse grinding must also be be<'iin 
on a luck>- day. A eouple of hand mills are cleaned, and Rve 
married women whose fathers-in-law and mothers-in-law are alive 
touch the null with lime m live places, and laving before each 
hand mill a betelnut and five betel-leaves tie mango leaves to them 

of rice and sing 

songs in praise of the boy and the girl. The rest of the rice is ground 
and m/iTn niarried women also grind a little wheat 

O I 1 1 auspicious dav. The priest orders 

a hole to be dug outside the house, repeats mantras (texts) and the 

west and pned five "°«^tructed at the 

decorated with a f clomps * ^VvK being 

washed. A day before the finished the whole is white- 
washed and miked wlti red^ S^ p ^^ite- 

or five high at each comer of >’ellow lines is piled four 

sent to friends and relatiL^^ invitations are 

and the boy and the girl are fe^ttelf K ceremony 

fonnal invitation is known as ^te and *^'VrP"°P^^- The 

an elaborate social ceremonv The ^ well-to-do it forms 

a letter asking the house and^the fa tfie house writes 

the marriage festiviUes. He^iJiarks be present during 

»t in the devhdrd (god-house) Hoii«p^ red-powder and places 
invitations may be arranc^ed fointlv^^n? ° Personal 

par^ starts, L A 
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Hahd (turmeric* 
rubbing). 


Propitiatory Rites, 


and fills them with grains of rice mixed with red-powder. One cup 
he hands over to the lady who is to go with the party and other he 
keeps in his hands. If it has been so arranged, the girls’s party may 
call at the boy’s, but not before they lay a few grains of aksata 
(coloured rice) and a cocoanut in front of the house gods, bow low 
to them, and ask them to be present at the wedding. Then the 
party starts, accompanied by the priest, musicians and servants, goes 
to the boy’s house and joins the boy’s party. The two then go 
together to the temple of Ganapati, leave a few grains of aksata rice 
near the god, and pray him to be present at the marriage booth 
for five days to ward off danger and trouble. They then visit the 
houses of kins-people, friends and acquaintances. At each house 
one of the priests lays a few grauis of aksata in the householder’s 
hand and naming the house and the day asks him to the marriage. 
The ladies go into the house, lay a few grains of aksata rice in the 
house-wife’s hands, and invite the family to the wedding, and, 
as intimacy varies, ask some to the dinners, some to stay for five 
days, and some to be present at the wedding ceremony. 

The boy at his house is seated on a couranga (stool) set inside 
a rangoli square (a decorative tracing of powdered quartz) with 
liis feet resting on the ground. His mother mi.xes in a cup some 
turmeric powder with scented oil and his sister dips in the 
turmeric mixture the ends of two mango leaves which she holds 
one in each hand and with them touches the boy s feet, knees, 
shoulders and head. This she repeats five times, and four other 
married women follow suit. The boy is then rubbed with 
turmeric by one of the women and is bathed ceremoniously near 
the entrance of the booth while the drummers play their drums and 
the women sing haladi songs as they empty a few tdrhbe (metel 
water-pots ) of water on his head letting the water trickle from the 
points of mango leaves. The boy then goes into the house, 
on a fresh waistcloth, is decked with munddvalis (marriage chaplets) 
and prepares to join his parents in the propitiatory rites or 
punydhavdcana (holy-day blessing), deoakasthdpana (guardian 
enshrining), etc. When the boy’s bath is over, what remains ot the 
turmeric and oil mixture after being used for him (ustl-halad) is 
put in a sup (w'innowing fan) along with a sari and bodice, sonic 
rice, red-powder, betelnut and betel leaves and two cocoanu s 
and a servant accompanied by five married women and music 
carries it on his head to the girls place. (The custom may_^rj> 
the turmeric paste being sent from the boy to the girl). There 
the ceremony of applying turmeric and giving bath as at the boys 
is repeated for the girl; the boy’s sister presents her with the 
sari and bodice, rubs her hands with turmeric and her brow with 
red-powder, and fills her lap with cocoanut, betelnut and graiM 
of rice. The laps of the girl’s mother and sister are also fallen, 
turmeric and red-powder are exchanged with other married women 
of the house and the party withdraws. The boy and the girl are 
now considered sacred. They are called rmvaradeva (bndal gods) 
and may not leave the house till the wedding is over. 

On the marriage day or on the day previous, as a prelude to 
the vivdha (wedlock) ceremony a number of propitiatory rites are 
cone through both at the bride’s and the bride-grooms. They are 
punydhavdcana, matrkdpujana, nandi-hdddha, grhamakha, mandapa- 
devatd pratisthd and devakasthdpana. 
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Punydhavdcana (holyday blessing) which is conjoined with devaka- 
sthdpana (guardian-enshrining) is performed at about seven in the 
morning. In the marriage hall (an apartment in the house) married 
women trace a rdngoli square and inside arrange three pCits ( low 
wooden stools) in a line and cover them with a red woollen cloth, 
red being the auspicious colour. A fourth pdt is set in front of 
the three and a fifth to the left for the priest. On mats and 
carpets, spread a little in front, sit a number of bhik^iks (mendicant 
priests). The boy and his parents (the girl and her parents at 
the girl’s house) wear their indoor ceremonial dresses and sit 
themselves on the three pdts, and the priest sits on the fifth 
pdt on the father’s left. 

"The father performs his usual samdhyd prayer. 'Then the priest 
puts in his hand a cocoanut and a vidd (two betel leaves and 
a betelnut) and leads him (followed by his wife and son) to the 
household gods. The father lays the cocoanut and betel leaves 
before the god, and he, his wife and the boy bow low to the gods and 
ask their leave to go on with the ceremony. Similarly, they bow to 
the elders of the family and ask for their blessings to proceed with 
the ceremony. So also they bow to the bhik^ks and lastly to the 
family priest. 

They then all return to the hall and resume their seats. The 
priest equips himself with a number of articles of worship and 
starts directing the father to perform a number of rituals, i.e., 
installing, invoking and appeasing various gods and goddesses. 

The priest repeats mantras (sacred texts and incantations) and 
calls the name of the boy s sister. She comes with a plate containing 
a chaplet of flowers, a leaf-cup with milk, and another with wet 
pifxjar (red powder), a box with kunku (red-powder ground with 
cocoanut oil) a few grains of rice, and a lighted brass hangin<r- 
lamp She takes a pinch of the pinjar and with it touche? the 
priests brow, sticks a few grains of rice on it, presents him with 
a cocoanut and waves a lighted lamp before his face. Then she 

waves the lamp before the faces of a few of the leading priests 

tlien before those of the father and mother, and lastly before Miat 
of the boy, and ties a chaplet of flowers to the bo/s forehead 

Sh?eH mother \vaver the 

lighted lamp before her face, the father presents her with 
a cocoanut, and she retires. The family priest ^aces a betelnut in 
a leaf-cup to represent Ganapati and asks the father to worshio it 
and wlule he and the mendicant priests repeat verses directs^ the 

thenl bbdes'TlJL- 

lamp's k : * “sh.ed 

on ^few gStf rte filled with cold water 

and sandal powder a few ^.^iber, puts in them turmeric 

coins, blad^ of 'S gS and" 0100^“ 

a cocoanut on their tnn places mango leaves and 

presiding over aU sawed wafers^ . and deities 

worshipiKd. .The father then sits witrts^ legs*’'S‘l 
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tlirice witli eacli of the two water-pots. The priests then chant 
bcnedictor>- verses meaning— Om, let there be peace, let there be 
plent}-, etc., and then repeat thrice “ Om punijaham” (this is 
an anspicious dayb The fatlier then lifts the water-pots, one in each 
hand, "and, crossing hands, pours water from both together in an 
unbroken stream into a tamhana (metal plate). The priest then 
stands up and he and his assistants dip blades of durca (bent 
grass t into the consecrated water in the metal plate and \\ith them 
sprinkle tlie water over the heads of the parents and the boy. 

At this stage two rites, namely, mndisraddha and grliamaldxa, are, 
performed. The first is sraddha ceremony performed in the memory 
of the manes. As an auspicious rite it follows a procedure different 
from that of the obsequial sraddha. The spirits of the forefathers are 
requested to be present in tlie house till the wedding is over. 
Crhcmakha is performed to appease the planets and secure their 
good will. It is an elaborate rite where sacrificial oblations have 
to be offered to the different planets so as to please tliem and for 
tliis three, sL\ or twelve priests may be engaged. Maridapa-detata- 


prati^hd : 

The axandapa-devatds (booth-spirits), which are sue in number, 
are represented bv sue tliread-wound cigar-hke forms made 
of manao leaves, rolled round sacred foliages hke durca and sami, 
a darbha (representing a weapon) and a samidha (repr«enting 
pestle). These decatas may be installed in seperate winnowing-fans 
or in tlie same one in which other deities called matrkds Bie 
also installed. An earthen jar painted white and containing 
riu-meric root and betelnuts, and covered with an earthen dish and 
a thread wound round the whole is installed in a sup, ^ 
worshipped as acighna-kalasa ( impediment-remo\ing jar). Then 
the familv priest calls the boy’s sister and she comes carr\ing 
a lighted lamp and lights the way of tlie worshippers to the god- 
room. The niotlier walks with the acighna-kalasa m her hand and 
the fatlier follows her witli tlie wiimowing fans containing the 
matrkds and tlie mandapa-dccatds, and the priest with pap- 
pancapdtra (water-cup and ladle). The father and mother lay the 
earthen jar and the winnowing-fans on three heaps of rice spread on 
a pdt in tlie north-west comer of the god-room, mark the gods 
sandal paste and bestrew them with grains of rice and flowere. the 
same ceremony with the same details is performed at the gir s 

Xe.xt comes cdn-nisccifa (the betrothal). The boys faAer 
to tlie girl’s house with musicians, kins-people, the family pnesi 
and servants carr^ing plates filled with ornaments and 
There, after the guests are seated in the mamage-hall, ^e othaaong 
priests from both the houses exchange cocoanuts and ernbrac^ 
tlie priests have embraced, the fathers embrace, and then toe e.der 
males of both houses exchange cocoanuts and embrace. * 
square is traced in the marriage haU and pJfs set m toe 

square. The girl’s fatlier sits on one paT. Nleanwhde the ^1, on 

whose brow a flower chaplet has been fastened^ _%%-ith her head 

covered witli a piece of broadcloth called aginpdso^ X.w 

sister and seated on the put close to her father. The boys fatoer 
sits in front of them with priests to his left repeab^ T^e 

girls’ father worships Ganapati and \aruna the Sod '' f 
marks the brows of their priests with sandal and presents them with 
-ne fathers then mark each other's brows with sandal and 
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exchange turbans. Then each of them takes five betelnuts and 
five turmeric roots, and ties them to the hem of the other’s waist- 
cloth. TTiey then hold the two bundles in which the turmeric roots 
and betelnuts are tied near each other, the priest rubs them with 

— ^ ^ 1 ^ .M. a • ^aaa^ M aa < •••A^^'vaa ^«a^ ^V\ \ T ^ t « 


and betelnuts are tied near each other, the priest rubs them witn 
sandal, and over them sprinkles water from the Varuna pot. The 
contents of both bundles are mixed and made into one heap and 
distributed among the assembled guests. Next Saci (Indra’s wife) 
is worshipped. On a leaf-plate a pound or two of rice is spread and 
on the rice a betelnut is set and worshipped. At this Ganapati and 
Varuna worship, the boy’s father has to place before the gods double 
the amount placed by the girl’s father. The priest repeats mantras, 
lays on the girl’s right palm a drop of curds, milk, honey and sugar, 
and^ she sips it. The girl’s sister ties a marriage ornament on the 
girl’s brow and the priest tells the girl’s mother and her other 
relations that the boy’s people have come to ask for 
the girl. They agree to let her go. The girl now leaves her 
place and sits on another pat in front of a picture of the house-gods 
and throws grains of rice over it. The boy’s father presents her with 
ornaments and clothes. She is dressed in the new clothes, the 
ornaments are put on her, and she is seated on a pat. The boy’s 
mother lays before her a plate with rice, a betelnut and betel 
leaves, a cocoanut, red-powder, and a water-pot. She, or some one 
on her behalf, washes the girls feet and wipes them dry with a towel, 
nibs turrneric on her hands and face, applies red-powder to her 
brow, and sticks rice grains over the red-powder. Then, telling the 
house people that she is filling the girl’s lap, she drops into her lap 
a handful of wheat, a cocoanut, a vidd, and some sweetmeat balls 
The gir makes over the contents of her lap to some one close by, 

quests havc their brows marked with 
sandal, presented with vidas and cocoanuts, and the mendicant 
priests are paid dohsindy and all retire. 

After the guKts have left, the priest takes a thread of the same lentrth 
as *e heght of the girl, and adding to it threads as many asThe vS 
of the gir s age, makes them into a wick. He then puts the Sta o 

oi \Tuglfbv tLTo‘’v-'’"'rt ‘'’'= f“with 
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Tome ^“and a^ocolnu, r* “ 

rice only The laps of her relations are fflied with 
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of the priest, an eldX SLh direction 

bamboo baskets and trays and lavs in th ° family takes 

articles of worship and ^resentarioi ^ 
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The women sit in the women’s hall. The girl’s priest seh 
a courong (high stool) near Uvo pats and covers it with a piece of 
broadcloth. The boy who is ready dressed, sits on the high stool 
and the girl’s parents sit on the Uvo pats in front of him. The girl's 
father, taking a silver or leaf cup, fills it with rice grains and 
setting a betelnut over it, worships it as god Ganapati; he then 
worships his family priest and presents him with” a new turban 
He now begins to worship the boy. The girl’s mother takes the 
water-pot containing wann water, pours it first on the boy’s right 
foot and then on his left, and the girl’s father wipes his feet chy 
marks his brow with sandal, and slicks grains of rice over it! 
He hands the boy a new turban, and the boy gives the turban on 
his head to some relation and puts on tlie new one. He is then 
handed a sash which he lays on his shoulders. The boy’s sister 
is given ^ a flower chaplet which she ties round the boy's turban. 
The girl’s father lays on the boy’s right palm madhuparka, a mixture 
of curds, butter, honey, milk and sugar, which he sips ; flowers 
and grains of rice are thrown over him, and a nosegay is placed 
in his hand. All the while the family priest repeats directional 
mantras. The girl s mother washes the boy’s sister’s feet and 
presents her with a bodice. The gill’s parents now leave their 
seats. The mother going into the women’s haU, washes the feet 
of the boy’s mother and his other kins-people, fills their laps with 
rice and cocoanuts, and presents them with sugar. While this is 
going on in the women’s hall, the girl’s kinsmen mark the brows 
of the male guests with sandal, and present tliem with tndas and 
cocoanuts and the mendicant priests with coppers. Then the girl’s 
kins-people go home. 

Next comes the varaprastJidna (starting for marriage)". The 
girls father accompanied by his priest goes to the boy’s house, 
and laying a cocoanut in the boy’s and his priest’s hands gives them 

the formal invitation to his house 'co hold the marriage. The girl’s 

father and his priest are each given a cocoanut and then withdraw. 

In the evening before the marriage the boy is dressed in the 
new turban and shoulder-cloth which were presented to him by 
the girl s relations, and his sister ties a flower chaplet to his turban. 

His family priest, who all the time goes on muttering invocatory 

verses, places a cocoanut in the boy’s hand and leads him before 
his house gods, and the boy lays the cocoanut before the gods 
and bows low before them. He is next taken before the elders 
of the house and bows before each. Then he is led to the house 


door, and curds are thrice laid on the palm of his right hand, and 
he thrice sips the curds, and wipes his hand. Then his cheeks 
are touched with lampblack and red-powder, and he is taken 
outside by some near relation and seated on a horse ( or in a carriage 
as the case may be). His relations and friends form a procession 
to escort him to the girl’s place. In front of the procession walk 
men, and behind them walk a few men of the party and the boy’s 
sister carrying in her hands an earthen jar filled with cold water ; 
in the middle the boy’s motlier carrying a brass plate with 
two lighted dough lamps ; and on the left a near relation carrying 
a bamboo basket with a lighted brass hanging-lamp resting on 
rice grains and folded round with a bodice. The n follows the 

“la between vdgniscaya and varaprasthdn may take place the ceremony of 
i Iphal in which suvasinis (unwidowed married women) from the grooms side 
go in a procession to the bride’s and present her with sweet- meats, scented oil, 
iind other auspicious articles of toilet, lap-hUing and dress. 
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bridegroom on horseback with friends on either side followed by 
the women of his family, the men bringing up the rear. On the 
way, to quiet evil spirits, cocoanuts are broken and cast away, and, 
as the procession passes on, married women come out of their 
houses, wave brass lamps before the bridegroom, and receive 
a cocoanut. When the bridegroom reaches the bride’s house, 
cooked rice, spread all over with red-powder, is thrice waved over 
his head and thrown over some distance in the street. A married 
woman of the bride’s house brings an auspicious earthen jar filled 
with cold water and spills the water over the horse’s feet and 
she is given a bodice by the boy’s relations. The boy is ne.\t taken 
off the horse and a married woman pours on his feet milk and 
then water, and waves a lighted lamp before him. The girl’s 
brother catches the boy by the right ear and he is presented with 
a turban. Then the girl’s father leads the boy to the marriage hall 
and seats him on a high wooden stool.® Meanwhile the priest 
takes a mi.xture of lime and red-powder in a leaf-cup, writes the 
name of the god Ganesa, the day, date, month, and year on a wall. 
He itsks some married woman to smear with cowdung a spot 
underneath the red-powder drawing on the wall, and on the spot 
to trace a square rangoli. The priest sprinkles grains of rice on 
the square and installs the ghatikdpatra] in a bigger water vessel 
to determine the auspicious time for the marriage. And then, 
while he repeats mantras, he makes both the fathers worship the 
ghatitM. He then draws up two patrikds (marriage papers) in 
which is written the names of the bride and bridegroom, their 
fathers and the auspicious time, gives them to the fathers to worship 
reads the papers, and makes them over to the fathers. 
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stands behind the bride as the maids of the pair, each with 
a lighted lamp and a cocoanut. The bride is given a garland of 
flowers to hold in her hand and the groom, the mangalasutra 
(aiisp;cious necklace of black beads) or a garland as may be the 
custom. The priests begin to chant mangalastakas (auspicious 
verses) and the guests throw akmtd on the pair at the end of each 
verse. When the lucky time is come, the priests stop chantins 
and the ontarpat is withdrawn to the north. The singi (horn- 
blower) sounds a blast and, at the signal the musicians raise 
a deafening din, and outside of the house guns or crackers are 
fired.. The couple, who up to this time hav'e been looking at the 
smstik (lucky cross), throw the garland of flowers round each 
others necks. If it is the mangalasutra in the groom’s hand he 
fastens it round the bride’s neck. The priest gives the groom ’and 
the bride some handfuls of rice and they sprinkle the rice over each 
other’s heads. The priest then tells them to think on their family 
goddesses, and then asks them to sit. The assembled guests 
are then entertained ; each is given a flower bouquet, a sprinkle of 
rose-water, a smear of attar, pdn-supdri and in some cases a pair 
of cocoanuts, one from the bride’s side and the other from the 
groom s. Then they are regaled with spiced milk or sweet drinks. 
The Brahmins assisting in the ceremony are paid their usual 
cldksind for their labour in connection with this happy event. 

A rdngoli square is traced in the women’s hall and the girl’s 
parents going into the god-room, lay a oirfa before the gods, and 
bow to them. They then bow before the elders, and the priest 
bowing to the guests, in a loud voice asks leav'e to perform the 
ceremony. The girls parents then sit on pdts, bowing to the 
Brahmins who sit along with the family priest. E.xcept the jewels 
which are to be presented to the girl, the rest of the ornaments 
are taken off her body. A married woman rubs with red-powder 
the brows of the priest, of the girl’s parents, and of the boy and 
girl. Then all stand, the priest holding a plate in his hand, and 
the girl, the boy, and the girl’s parents standing round the plate. 
The boy holds out his open hands, the girl lays her half-open 
hands in the boy’s who holds her thumbs with his. Over their hands 
the girl’s father holds his open palm slanting and the mother pours 
cold water from a jug on her husband’s hand which falls on the 
hands of the boy and the girl, and from them drops into the plate. 
When this is done, all sit and the girl’s parents join their hands, 
repeating the names of the boy and girl, their fathers, grandfathers, 
great-grandfathers, and families. These rituals of kantjdddna 
(giving away the bride) on the part of the bride’s 
parents, followed by that of kanydpdnigraha (accepting 
of the bride) on the part of the bridegroom, are accompanied 
by words of solemn pledges. Then the two family priests, 

take’ a plate with water and silver (preferably gold) coin 
in it, and dipping mango leaves into the water, sprinkle it over 
the heads of the boy and girl and chant benedictory mantras. 

After this suvarndbhiseka, the priest proceeds with sutra-vestana 
and kankana-bandhana : the priest takes two threads and wnds 
one thrice round the necks of the couple and the other thrice 
a little lower down near their waist. The thread which was wound 
round their necks is pulled down over the feet and the thread whicli 
was wound round the waists is drawn up over the heads. The 

threads are next wetted with cocoa-milk and rubbed with turmeric 

and the girl’s priest winds one round the boy’s right wrist and the 
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boy’s priest winds the other round the girl’s right wrist. These me 
called la^na-kankons (marriage-wristlets). 

Aft ■’ ' 

leads 
form, 

on the bohiilc the priest uuRUfs u >.aL ( uiliui mu-. in. m 

tlie altar is placed a flat stonef ; to the north are raised seven small 
heaps of rice in a row running east-west ; to the north-east is 
placed a heap of paddy on which is set an earthen water pot fillcil 
with mango leaves and a cocoanut on the top. To the west of the 
altar, on two pats, sit the couiale facing east, the bride to the richt 
of the groom. On the four sides of the altar are then spread 
darbha grass, and to its north are .set four drona (leaf-cups), mango 
leaves and darbha grass and a silp (winnowing-fan) containing 
Idhtjds (fried grain). The sacrificial fii'e is fed with oblations of ghee, 
samidhd (sacred sticks) and dured grass. A little ghee is sprinkled 
over the Idhijds (fried grain). The bride’s brother comes and seats 
himself in front of the bride facing her. He puts two handfuls 
of Idhtjds in the bride’s handsj and the bridegroom holding the 
hands in his left hand covers them with his right. Both the 
groom and the bride then stand with their hands covered and 
throw the Idhtjds over the fire. Then the bridegroom taking the 
bride’s right hand in his right hand, walks with her round the 
sacrificial fire and the earthen water-pot and then makes her stand 
on the flat stone. These three acts, Idjdhoma, agniparinatjana and 
asmarohana are repeated thrice in succession. The bridegroom 
then throws the remaining Idhtjds in the fire, pours more ghee on 
them and this concludes the vivdha homa, 

uifo/ia homa comes tlie sapta-padi (seven steps) rite 
The bridegroom and the bride take their seats in front of the 
altar and the sacrificial fire is rekindled. The bridegroom and the 

rice ^a^rfh f Sroom takes a handful of 

rnZ It into the fire. He then leads the bride to the 

by her sX ® f As he walks 

Dy Her side the bride puts her right foot on the rice heans onr- 
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rites of devakotthdpana and mandapodx^dsana, whereby the deities 
that had been invited before the ceremony began are taken leave 
of and the marriage booth is dismantled. Several noteworthy 
customary practices accompany these rites. The bridegroom carriw 
off an image of the goddess Annapurna from the god-room of the 
brides house while he is there to bow to the gods. When the 
couple starts for the vardt the bride’s sister puts a little curd on 
the bridegroom’s right palm and he sips it ; she then ties together 
tile hems of the couple’s garments. When they reach the bride- 
groom’s house, his parents receive the couple, and on the threshold the 
bridegroom s sister sets a wooden measure of unhusked rice for the 
bride to overturn it with her foot. The couple then sits on pats set 
before the house-gods and after performing some rites the bridegroom 
whispers the bride’s new name into her right ear. 

(2) Marriages of the non-Vedic form generally fall into 
five categories according to the considerations forming part of the 
marriage settlement. In sdlankrta kanijdddn, the bride’s father, 
besides the ornaments he gives to his daughter, stands the marriage 
e.xpenses of both the sides. He pays for the travelling and the 
reception of the bridegroom and party who come all the way from 
their village to hold tlie ceremony at the bride’s. In kanyd^na, 
the expenses of the bride’s father are much restricted. In the 
varapaksa-vadhupaksa form, the parties bear each their own 
expenses, stand each other’s mdnpdn (exchange of honorific gifts) 
and the groom’s party gives a rasbhog (feast) to all the villagers. 
In the humid form of marriage the girl’s father pays a bridegroom- 
price to the boy’s father, while in the dej form the proposal of 
marriage comes from the boy’s father who has to pay a def 
(bride-price) to the girl’s father. 

Before settling a match, it has to be ascertained that the kuU (sept) 
and devak (crests or marriage guardians) of the boy’s and the girl’s 
fathers are not the same, are suitably different and by usage not 
interdictory. Sameness of devak by the mother’s side and even of 
surnames do not bar marriage. The prohibited degrees of kindred 
for marriage beyond the agnates vary according to the custom of 
the community. As regards cross-cousin unions, except the 
brother’s-daughter-and-sister’s-son type, which is tolerated, or even 
preferred among many, other types are generally disallowed. 
Marriage with a wife’s sister is allowed and a brother may marry 
his brother’s wife’s sister. Polygamy, which was once allowed and 
practised, is now prohibited by law. There are no social restrictions 
on widow-marriage among many communities, though such 
a marriage is generally considered disreputable and some do not 
practise it. As a rule, only widowers marry widows and their 
children do not get as large a share of property as those of first 
marriages. Divorce is socially allowed among many but the 
remarriage of a divorced woman is conducted as perfunctorily as 
a widow-remarriage. 

Among the poor and backward communities it is cutomary for 
the boy’s father or a near relation to initiate the marriage 
negotiations, which, in the case of the well-to-do usually commence 
from the girl’s party. If there be no objections on tlie count of 
marriage rules, the two fathers consult an astrologer or the family 
priest over the compatibility of the birth-stars of their wards and 
that dignitary favouring the proposed union, then and there they 
discuss and come to a mutual understanding about the rnarriage 
terms. The auspicious day for a betrothal is fixed and a betelnut 
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Is broken and distributed among the assembled as a token of the 
marriage settlement. 

On the appointed day, the boy’s father or a close relative of his, 
with kins-people and friends, visits the girl’s house to present her 
with a robe and bodice and an ornament befittincc his means. 
Five suvdsinis (unwidowed married women) mark the girl’s 
forehead with kunkum, deck her with the ornament and present 
tlie dress, and this marks the sdkharpudd ceremony. The guests 
are treated to a puranpoli (stuffed cakes) dinner. A few days later, 
the girls kins-people pay a visit to the boy’s for the tild ceremony 
and present him with a pdgote or a rumdl (turban), an upartid 
(shoulder-cloth) and a gold ring. The boy’s forehead is marked 
with a tild— the auspicious sign— and the girl’s close relations are 
presented with “ turbans of honour ”. These two ceremonies— 
sdkharpudd and fi/a— constitute the betrotlial. 


Halad.— Not more than five days before the marriage, the bride 
and the bridegroom are anointed with oil and turmeric "paste at their 
respective houses. The auspicious day for this halad ceremony and 
tlie suvdsini who should do the anointing are selected after consult- 
ing an astrologer. Turmeric is grinded in a hand mill by 
suvdsins who are specially invited for the purpose. In country 
parts, e.\cept the headman and other mdnkoris or honourables, most 
of the men of the village also take part in the turmeric grinding 
and sing women’s corn-grinding songs. A hand mill used for this 
^rmenc-^inding must not be used again till the marriage ceremony 
IS over. The turmeric paste and articles of dress, etc., are taken 
by a party of suvdsins from the boy’s house to the girl’s or vice 
versa as may be the custom, but the anointing of both the boy and 
tbe girl IS done by the same suodsin and what remains of the paste 
after being used for one is used for the otlier. Before tlie tunneric- 
anomtmg, each is ceremonially bathed within an enclosure of 
five water-pots encircled five times with cotton yarn. 

K marriage booth or mdnclav is erected in front of 

fausorctn^L^M^® ! 5".‘^tday of marriage. A hkun khdmb 
(auspicious post) IS planted in the booth and to it are tied turmeric 

in a piece of yellow cloth, a cocoanut, a lamp 
and a bundle of grass In villages the booths are covered with 
branches of mango and jdmbul trees ceremonially brought in a cart 

fo'r S 
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and ropes) and his wife walks close behind him carrying a platter 
with a lighted lamp, hahd-kimkii, a mango sprig (or the family 
(Icvok) and an offering of food. At the temple the party bow 
before the god and lay before him sandal, flowers, frankincense and 
food, and the ministrant (gurav) presents them with pafica palvi 
(sprigs of five sacred trees). On return to then- house, they tie 
the five sprigs to the hktm khdmh and along with the sprigs tie 
a poll (cake) and besan (a gram relish). 

The wedding, as a rule, must take place in the bride’s booth, and 
generally a day or two prior to the marriage day the bridegroom 
and his party arrive at the bride’s village, put up in a jdnosghar 
(a special lodging prepared for them in the bride’s neighbourhood) 
and there perform all the preliminary ceremonies, considering 
jdnosghar as their home. In case the groom belongs to 
a neighbouring village, he performs the nidndav, halad and devak 
ceremonies at his own and visits the bride’s village only to hold the 
wedding. 


When the bridegroom and his party arrive at the girl’s village, 
they are received with pomp and honour by the bride’s party at the 
village boundary. There the two fathers meet in friendly embrace, 
simdntapujan (boundary worship) is performed and all start 
for the village Maruti temple. The bridegroom rides a horse, and 
the karavali (groom’s maid), who is generally liis younger sister, 
is seated behind him. On their reaching the temple, they take 
rest. Then, the bridegroom’s brother or a male relative rides the 
groom's horse and with music goes to the girl’s house to announce- 
the bridegroom’s arrival. For acting this part, he is called 
varadhdvd (groom’s messenger) and is treated to a dinner and 
presented with a turban by the girl’s father. The varadhdvd returns- 
to the temple accompanied by a bride’s party who carry the 
marriage dress (a tinsel chaplet— besing— a turban, a longcoat, 
a pair of vvaist-cloths, a pair of shoes and a shoulder-cloth) for the 
groom. The bride’s father lays the platter with the dress before 
the bridegroom, who washes his eyes with water, worships the 
betelnut Ganapati set up before him and circumambulates Maruti 
after laying before the deity two betel leaves, a betelnut and 
a copper eoin. The bridegroom then starts donning the new dress. 
The basing is tied to his brow. His left eheek is touehed 
lamp-blaek. He earries a dagger or poniard with a lemoii stuck 
on its point. A washer-woman touches his feet, body and head 
with mango leaves dipped in oil (the remnant of what was used 
for the bride at halad) and the ceremony is called telvana { on- 
anointing). In the meanwhile, the devak from the bride’s side is 
brought to the temple for consecration and taken back. The village 
carpenter brings a wooden play-horse and the potter a clay elephant 
with which they give a dance. The twelve balutedars or village- 
servants who attend get some presents from tlie boy’s father- 


They then all start in a procession, the bridegroom ritog a hors^ 
id accompanied by music, for the bride s house. The vi ag 
lah.ar stands before the bridegroom as if to stop him and is givi. 
white turban or shoulder-cloth. When the procession reaches 
ic bride’s house, a Mahar woman comes with an iron lamp m 
platter and waves it before the bridgroorns sayuig N^y 

1 your pains and troubles vanish and the riches of Baji be pourea 
n you”. For this, she is given a cheap bodice-cloth. At tn 
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entrance of the marriage booth, the wife of the bride s maternal 
uncle waves before the bridegroom V face a lighted lamp of wheaten 
flour and for this varaovalni (waving lamps to the bridegroom) Culture 
she is given a bodice and a robe. The bridegroom is lead near Mahriac'l:. 

the bahule (earthen platform) where the priests have Ix'cn .\’on-Veclic l-'onn. 
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the bahule (earthen platform) where the priests have ix'cn 
standing holding an nntorpat (a cloth with a central swaatika mark) 
behveen two small heaps of rice grains placed east and west. 
The bridegroom stands on the eastern heap and faces west and the 
bride who by that time has been dressed in tclsddi ( the robe 
presented by the bridegroom) is made to stand on the other heap 
and face east. Aksutd (coloured grains of rice or jowdri) is 

distributed among the guests. The priest and his assistants divide 
themselves in two parties and in turn recite mangaldstakd^ 
(auspicious verses) at the end of each verse throwing some aksatu 
on the heads of the pair. The aksotd distributed among the guests 
are collected and similarly tlirown. When the recitation of the 
verses is over, the priests clap their hands, the ontarpat is removed 
and musicians raise a din of music. Shortly after, the priest 

proceeds with the kanydcldn (giving away of the bride) ceremony. 
He tells the bride and bridegroom to fold their hands and touch 
finger tips while he winds jellow tliread four times round their 
n(!cks and five times round their waists. This ceremony is called 
^taepe or the thread-winding. While they are thus seated, the 
kanydcldn is performed bv the bride’s maternal uncle, or, in his 
absence, by her father. When he gives her away, the uncle presents 
tlie groom with copper vessels according to his means. The. priest 

cuts and takes out the band of tlireads wound round the bride 

and bridegroom’s neck, steeps it in turmeric water, Uvists it, and 
mter tying a lekurcdli (sprouting) turmeric to it, fastens it to the 
boys right wrist. The band that was wound round their waists, 
atter similar treatment, he fastens round the girl’s right wrist. The 
pair are then made to sit on the bahule near each other, the bride 
sitting on the bridegroom’s left, and perform the Idjdhoma and 
saptapadi ceremonies. The hems of their garments are tied together 

The bride’s brother 

squeezes the bridegrooms ear (for which he is called hmpili/S) 
and IS presented with a turban by the bridegroom. The couple 
e then served with food and are asked to feed each other. Wliile 

Mil ^ '>t‘degroom's party is led with music to janos-liar 

and again brought back to the brides booth when the fc ist 
arrangements there get ready. As they leave for the hitter pWe 
the washerman spreads his cloth or pSyghacIi on the road for the 
bridegroom s mother and relations to vralk ' over it. They sU fm 
the dinner m rows in tile marriage booth the l ubes heim, 

lta“”ert{m plaint ^thf4r‘'f'?" “oit’iSs 

side, while he savs • “ If ic ^ l ° c bridegroom’s 

bride’s clan ( names the clan ) waves hgh t°to the ? n 

the cion ) with it ** ^ tnc groom s cion ( nomos 

daugSin W.,‘%acJ^isT™Sed Th"e'f --‘"S th" 

on the lap of her mother-fn hw t seated 

When the feast' is ove7 ?h"e^ gn”^:' ^It^^ S 
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except for tlie bridegroom and his karavalyd (maids) who continue 
to stay on at the bride s. 

Early next morning, with music and friends, the bride and bride- 
groom seated on a horse (or in a carriage), the bride in front, 
are taken to a river or garden and entertained with various games 
of which in some they are made to take an active part. The bridal 
couple play at the games of odds and evens (eki-beki) and vidya 
or jilcbi todne— the bride to hold a rolled leaf in her teeth and 
the bridegroom to bite off the other end. On return, the groom 
and tlie bride are bathed on pats in the booth. Round the bathing 
place are set five tdmbxjds (copper drinking pots) witli a white 
thread passed round their necks. While bathing they fill their 
mouths with water and blow it over each others face. The hoy 
holds a betelnut in his hand and the girl using both her hands 
tries to force it out ; then the girl holds the nut and the boy tries 
to force it out with his left hand. If the boy fails the guests jeer 
at him. Each is given a vida (betal leaves and nuts) to chew and 
they squirt the juice from their mouth on each other. They throw 
coloured water on each other. The bridegroom tries to lift the bride 
by his left hand and set her at his left side, while the bride tries to 
prevent him lifting her from the ground. These struggles greatly 
amuse the guests and relations. When the bathing is over, the bride- 
groom sets his foot in the bathing ghangal (bathing tub) or /windd 
(water vessel) and he is presented with a new dhoti and the bathing 
utensils. , 

A return feast is given by the bridegroom’s father at the 
jdnosghar to the bride’s party and, when the guests have dined, 
articles for the phala orsddd ceremony are taken with music and in 
procession from jdnosghar to the bride’s booth. There the groom s 
father presents the bride with the richest robe and ornament he 
could afford, and the assembled guests make aher (presents in 
clothes or cash) to the fathers of the groom and the bride. This Is 
also made an occasion of giving gifts to charitable institutions. All 
the agreements of mdnpdn (honorific exchange of gifts) between 
the two sides are made good. At some places, this ceremony is 
called mdndav-khandaTii (booth-fee). When satisfaction has spread 
all around, five stwdsins fill the bride’s lap with fruits and a number 
of auspicious articles and when this phala ceremony is over, the couple 
return to the jdnosghar, the bride’s party accompanying them with 
music and rukhav&t (dishes of various sweetmeats and eatables). 
At the jdnosghar the rukhavat is kept on display to please the bridge- 
groom’s mother and the ladies from the bride’s side appease the suwsins 
from the groom’s side with feet-washing, applying turmeric and red 
powder and filling their laps with bodice-cloth and cocoanuts. The 
bridegroom’s mother is given special attention and better gifts. 

Next follows the jhdl ceremony. A bamboo basket or round metal 
dish containing fruits, ptiranpolyd (stuffed cakes), pdpad (wafer 
biscuits), wheat flour lamps, etc., is set on the bridegrooms mothers 
head, and four or five suvdsins stand about her and sing the ;7jm song. 
Meanwhile, a kinsman of the bridegroom runs away with the 
basket and he is jocularly pursued and pelted with onions by 
bride’s people. This is followed by tlie osdngld ceremony. Ihe 
bridegroom’s father and near relations sit in a row and the brides 
father, taking his daughter in his arms, seats her on the lap ot each 
of the bridegroom’s kinsmen, who in return, put a little sugar into her 
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mouth. At the time of this handing her over, the brides relations 
with sobs and tears say, “ Up to this time she was ours ; now she 
is yours.” These ceremonies are seldom over till the morning cock- 
crow, and, after they are over, they sit to a feast. 

The bridal couple are then led into the house to bow to the 
bride’s elderlies and the house gods. While bowing to the gods, 
the bridegroom steals one of the images. The bridegroom s mother 
worships the bhdnas (hearth-plinth) in the kitchen of the brides 
house. While leaving the house, the bridegroom steals a mango 
sprig from the marriage booth and he refuses to give up both the 
image and the sprig he stole till the bride’s father makes him 
a present. All then go to the jdnosghar. In the evening, the 
bridegroom’s father gives vidds (betel leaves and nuts) to the guests 
and bids them good-bye. 

If tlie bridegroom belongs to anotlier village, the guests who 
belong to his village accompany him home. On reaching the 
village tliey first visit the village Maruti temple and thence, with 
the couple seated on horseback, proceed in vardt (procession) with 
music, and, if they can afford them, fireworks, to the bridegroom’s 
house. In the house, a dish with cocoanuts, saffron, and betel leaves 
is waved round the image of Khandoba, a ceremony which is called 
the lifting of Khandoba’s tali or plate. After the plate-waving may 
follow dhedavd ndcavane when one man sets the bride on his back 
and another sets the bridegroom on his back, and they dance. After 
the dance comes the grhapravesa (entering the house) ceremony. 
The bridegroom holding a edde (the full box of seed drill) walks 
ahead, the bride follows sprinkling grain on the ground as if sowing 
and the bridegroom’s brother collects the grain. At the door of the 
sod room they find the groom’s sister, who refuses to let them pa.ss 
Hll they promise to give their daughter in marriage to her son. 
They agree and pass in. In the way to the god room, the bridegroom 
upsets with his feet some vessels filled with grain. The couple 
then bow to tlie gods and the elders. The girl is considered the 
goddess of wealth and her brow is marked with red-powder Some 
wheat with a small gold ornament in it, is heaped behveen the bride 
and the bridegroom, and they are told to divide the heap. If the 
bride gets the ornament in her share she is applauded, and it is 
token as an omen that the rule in the house will be hers. The 

ornaments) of the couple are taken off and tied 
to a beam. They call one another by their names and get released 

the hrs'e together while entering 

off Thf ^ tliey are bathed and the turmeric is taken 

ic ^vak (marriage gods) is bowed out, tlie marriage bootli 

IS pulled down, and the wedding is over. “liriage oootn 

he^f^tfe seTbon ^'^sband’s section or 

firef She must observe tlie same limitations as at her 

rlto of toe to toe 'cu^oSy 
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A widow remarriage is ealled pat or gandharm and is generallv 
performed at night in darkness in a secluded open space ou® Ke 
villap It IS attended by none of the relations of the widoHr of 
the onclcgroom. A priest conducts the marriage service. The bridal 
pair sit on a blanket spread on the ground, the bride to the rieht 
of the groom, and face tlie east. Before sitting on the blanket the 
bridegroom rubs the widow’s forehead with a little cowdung looks 
to the south and strikes his mouth with the back of liis palm! The 
pnest then worships Ganapati and Vanina represented by two 
Uimbijas (water pots ) with a few mango leaves covering the mouth 
and placed on small heaps of wheat. He tlien recites mangaldstakas 
(live lucky verses). The widow then dons the robe and ornaments 
presented by the bridegroom, and the bridegroom fills her lap with 
rice, bodice-piece and a cocoanut. The priest then unshiiics 
oanapati and Varuna, and the marriage is over. 


The newly married pair must not enter the village that night • so 
tliey pass the night in a mdl (open ground) or a field-hut. It is 
considered inauspicious to see their faces the next morning until they 

have bathed and visited the temple of the local Maruti or some other 
village deity. 


A modified version of the traditional marriage ceremony and the 
attendant ritual has been recommended by the Dharmanirnaya 
Mangal of Lonavle. This version, which omits many of tne 
ri^alistic details in the orthodox form considering them as not being 
the essence of the sacrament of Hindu marriage, includes the 
following items in order : — 

( 1 ) Upakrama Procedure prepartory to making the sarhkalpa 
on the part of the bridegroom. 

(2) Sariikalpa The solemn declaration that he intends to enter 
the householder’s state. 

(3) Pumjdhavdcanam This literally means “saying three 
times May this be an auspicious day ’ ” on the part of the 
assembled when requested by the bridegroom that they do declare 
that to be an auspicious day. 

(4) Kanyddatuh Sarhkalpddikam A solemn declaration on the 
part of the gentleman who gives away the bride that he intends 
performing the marriage ceremony of the bride with a view to 
her acquisition of clharma (religious merit), artha (worldly 
prosperity), and kdma (love) after obtaining the position of 
a householder’s wife. 

(5) Vodhuvarasatkdrah Honouring of the bride and the 
bridegroom, in the case of the bride by the bridegroom’s party 
and in the other case by the bride’s party. 

(6) Kamjdddna Tlie giving away of the bride or offering the 
hand of the bride in marriage to the bridegroom. (At this stage 
a variant is introduced to suit modern times, where occasionally 
the boy and the girl themselves choose each other as partners in 
life and wish to marry each other. Instead of the parent saying 
to the bridegroom “ I offer, etc. ” as in the orthodox form of 
marriage, the bride offers herself to the bridegroom reciting the 
appropriate formula). The bridegroom then accepts. 

(' ) Niyamabandha The binding down of the bridegroom to 
cent ir; vows in respect of the bride. 
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(8) Aksatdropanam :-Tlie placing of unbroken grains or rice 
on each other’s head by the bride and the bridegroom. 

(9) Mon^akutrabandhanam -.— Tying of the sacrod thread of 
beads rounds the neck of the bride by the bridegroom and also 
garlanding each other. 

(10) Pdnigroha -.—The taking of the bride’s hand by the bride- 
groom. 

(11) Homapurvdfigam The introductory offering of oblations 
to several gods such as the god of fire, the god of creation, god 
Skanda, etc. 

(12) Pradhdnlxoma -.—The principal offering of oblations. 

(13) Ldjdhoma, Parmatjanam, Asmdroha The offering of 
oblations consisting of rice flakes ; going round the consecrated 
fire ; and making the bride stand on a slab of stone. 

(14) Saptapadi -.—The taking of the seven steps together. The 
technique of this ritual is somewhat elaborate. At each step the 
bridegroom recites a formula which is really a mild command and 
request to the bride. 

(lo) Homottordiigcnn : — The conclusion of the marriage 
sacrifice. ° 
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(16) Samsthdjapa -.—The offering of prayer to god Agni by the 

husband and the wife. At the end of the prayer botli ask for 
a blessing from the same god. 

Afc/iisekfl/i ;-The sprinkling of consecrated water over the 
head of the bride and the bridegroom by the priest, accompanied 
oy the giving of blessings. 

♦v! Karmasamdpti :-The conclusion of the ceremony. Here 
the father of the bride declares that the ceremony is concluded 

k® Pleased by this act of performing the 
sacrament of the daughters marriage. 

(19) Sflpfrtrs/d/irucopflsf/ianflm : --Praying to the seven saces 

with Arundhati, and Dhruva (the Pole Star). ^ 

(20) Aiirodc/flh :-Here the father of the girl gives her advice as 

TOupl" assembfed guests bless the 

(21) Grhapravesa -.-Entering the (husband’s^ 'ru- ■ 

Jewish, Hindu! MuhammadL Par^fTuddhTst^^^^^^^ 

Act was amended bv Act XXV nf 1Q0« 1. Sikh or Jain. This 

Buddhists, Sikl!s and JaL Hindus. 

Muhammadans and Parsis) to decide theff relfrr^- 

pss: 

Registrar of Marriages about ^ noUce to the 
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rank or profession, age, dwelling place and length of residence 
therein. After the e.xpiry of fifteen days, if no valid objection is 
forthcoming, the Registrar grants a marriage certificate Wr the 
couple have signed a declaration form, in which each has to affirm 
that he (or she) is at the time either unmarried or widower (or 
widow) ; does not profess any religion or does profess a particular 
religion; has completed the age of twenty-one years (if not the 
guardian has to attest his consent to the marriage); is not related 
to the other in any prohibitive degree of consanguinity or affinity 
and, in the case of a minor, the consent of the father or guardian has 
been given to the marriage and not been revoked. Two witnesses 
have to attest their signatures to the declaration. 

There has been a progressive increase in the incidence of 
recorded by the Registrar of Marriages, Poona, since 1924. 
mile for a period of 42 years from 1872 to 1923 ( the year in which 
me Act was amended) only 11 marriages were registered, the 
following were the figures for the subsequent years 

PCfiod. 'Niimhffr n-f m /T4M*4 /t ffJtm 


1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 





registered. 

years) 


• • 

.. 11 

years) 


• • 

.. 28 

years ) 


• • 

.. 205 

years) 


• • 

.. 281 

years) 

• 

• • 

• • 

♦ t 

• # 

.. 120 
.. 85 

.. 79 

.. 116 
.. 121 


When an elderly male is on the point of death, a .spot in the 
womens hall is cowdunged, tulsi (holy basil) leaves are sprinkled 
over the spot, and a blanket is spread over the leaves. On the 
blanket the dying person is laid with his feet to the south. A few 
drops of water from the sacred Ganges or Bhagirathi are poured into 
his mouth, a learned priest repeats verses from the Vedas, another 
reads the Bhagvadgita, and near relations or the family priest ask 
him to repeat “ Narayan, ” “ N^ayan ”. His son rests the dying 
head on his lap and comforts him until he has drawn his last breath. 
When all is over, the women of the family sit round the body weep- 
ing and wailing ; the men and the boys go out and sit on the 
veranda bare-headed ; servants or neighbours start to tell relations 
and friends ; and the priest turns up his almanac to see whether 
the moment of death was lucky or unlucky. To die under the con- 
stellations called tripad and pancak (the last five of the seasonal 
stars or nak^trds), or between the second half of Dhani§thd and 
the first half of Asvini, is unfortunate. If the time of death is 
unlucky, to prevent calamity and trouble, sdntis (quietings) 
have to be performed on the eleventh day after death. 
Soon neighbours dressed in a waist-cloth and a shoulder- 
cloth begin to drop in. One goes to tlie market and 
brings what is wanted for the funeral. When he comes back, others 
busy themselves laying out the body. If the deceased was an 
agnihotri (fire-sacrificing Brahmin), some live charcoal is taken 
from the sacred fire, or fire is kindled, and the live coal is put in an 
earthen pot. The chief mourner and his brothers, if he has any, 
are bathed one after the other outside of the house. The chief 
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mourner takes a blade of the darbha grass, touches his brow with 
it, and passing it over his head throws it behind him. He dresses 
in waist-cloth and shoulder- cloth and sits in front of tho 
barber and shifts his sacred thread to the right shoulder. 
The barber shaves the chief mourner’s head except the top-knot 
and his face except the eyebrows, and pares his nails. The chief 
mourner is dressed in a new waist-cloth, a shoulder-cloth is tied 
along wth his sacred thread, a blade of darbha grass is tied 
round the sacred thread and the shoulder-cloth, another 
round the top-knot, and of a third he makes a ring 
and puts it on the third right finger. The dead body is brought 
out of the front door by the nearest male relations, followed by 
the women, and is laid on the outer steps of the house on a small 
wooden plank, the head resting on the steps. The women gather 
weeping round the dead and the men stand at some distance. 
Three or four pots of cold water are brought from the well and 


poured over the body which is hidden from sight while it is being 
diessed. Elderly men bathe tlie body and leave it bare e.xcept for 
a loin-cloth. A piece of gold and an emerald are put in the mouth. 
A few drops of water from the sacied Bhdgirathi river are poured 
into the mouth and sprinkled over the body, the two thumbs and tho 
tvv'o great toes are tied together with cloth, and the body is laid on 
the bier and covered from head to foot with a cloth. If the dead 
leaves children, a hole is made in the cloth at the mouth. If the 
dead leaves a wife, she is bathed in cold water, and says : “ Because 
of the great evil tliat has fallen on me, I shave my head.” She 
takes oflF such of her ornaments as are not to be given to the barber, 
or she puts on ornaments of little value— a small nose-ring, eai- 
rings, and silver toe-rings-which are given to the barber, or instead 
of ornaments she gives him money in cash. The barber shaves her 
head and pares her nails. She breaks her bangles and her lucky 
manage necklace rubs off her red brow-mark, takes off her bodice 

ornaments she wore’ 

at the time of shaving become the property' of the barber. Her hair 
js wrapped in her bodice and laid on the bier.® The chief mourner 

hanging from a string in his hand 
‘°'ir kinsmen, set on their 

The bearers walk sloX^’ and i‘- 

■so that b^"hv?er“fir7^^31heTo^^'“,^^ ■" 

goes to the burnins cround FrnmoU r . ^o«^y- No woman 

children of the hou« and baAe ‘them the%*VndT" “"1 ‘''® 
the cropse was laid, the veranda and V" ground floor where 

water and cowdun?, and go home Half 

*a'e^^*er4 ^ Kfe 
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accompanying the funeral, the family priest sends another priest, 
generally one who officiates at the burning ground and who is known 
by the name of kdrtd. A few chips of firewood are thrown over the 
fire and it is fed with ghee. Close to the platform a spot of ground 
is sprinkled with water and sesamum seeds are thrown over it. On 
this spot the funeral pile is built by the mourners and round the pile 
blades of darbha grass are strewn. The pile and the bier are 
sprinkled with sesamum seeds and water ; the cloth is pulled off 
the body and thrown aside ; the tied thumbs and toes are released ; 
and the body is laid on the pile with head to the south. Pieces of 
sandalwood and basil leaves are thrown over the body, and, if the 
deceased died at an unlucky time, seven dough balls are made and 
laid on the head, the eyes, the jnouth, the breast, and the shoulders. 
Then from a mango leaf ghee is dropped on the several balls, and 
die loin-cloth is cut so that the body may leave the world in the 
same state in which it came into the world. The chief mourner lights 
the pile at the head, if the deceased is a man, and at the feet if 
a woman, and the other mourners throw the rest of the fire under 
tlie pile. The chief mourner fans the fire with the end of his 
shoulder-cloth and throws a few sesamum seeds over the pyre. The 
kdrtd (funeral priest) all the while repeats mantras. When the skull 
bursts, the chief mourner, carrying on his left shoulder an earthen 
jar filled with cold water, takes his stand near where the head of 
tlie corpse lay, and another of tlie mourners picking a pebble makes 
with it a small hole in the earthen pot, and from the hole, as the 
chief mourner walks round the pyre, water keeps trickling. At the 
end of the first round, when the chief mourner comes back to the 
south, a second hole is made with the stone, and a seeond stream 
trickles out. After the second round, a third hole is made, and 
wlien three jets stream out, the chief mourner throws the pot backward 
over his shoulder and the water spills over the ashes. The chief 
mourner calls aloud striking his hand on his mouth. All the mourners 
come together and one of them ties round the pebble Nvith which 
the pot was broken a blade of darbha grass and calls it asmd (stone 
of life). The chief mourner, to cool the spirit of the dead, which 
has been heated by the fire, pours water mi,\ed with sesamum on 
tlie ashes, and, to quench the spirit’s thirst, pours water over the 
asmd. The rest of the mourners follow the chief mourner and throw 
water over the asmd. They then start for home. Before starting, 
to allay the fear caused by burning the body, each one picks 
a pebble and throws it towards the nearest mountain or hill. 

At the house of mourning the spot on which the dead breathe^ 
his last is smeared with cowdung and a lighted lamp is set on it. 
As the mourners come, to cool their eyes, which have been he^cl 
by the fire, they look at the lamp and go to their houses. Tne 
chief mourner bathes, puts on a fresh waist-cloth and shoulder- 
cloth, and lays in some safe place the waist-cloth and shoulder- 
cloth he wore at the burning ground, the water-pot and cup, 
and the asmd. As no fire is kindled in the house, relations 
and caste-fellows send cooked food. If the chief mourner has 
brothers, before dining tliey rub butter on tlieir right hands, make 
a ball of rice, set it in front of their leaf-plates, and pour water 
over it. The family of the deceased keeps in mourning for ten ^ys, 
during which they eat no betel or sugar and drink no milk, they 
are also not allowed to rub their brows with sandal or red-powder, 
to anoint their bodies, to shave their heads, or to wear shoes or 
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lurbans. Every day for ten days a sacred book, the Garticl Ptiran is 
read to the family, and the hearers are not allowed to dine until 
they have seen a star in the heavens. Generally on the third day 
comes asthi-sancayona, (bone-gathering), when the chief mourner 
accompanied by the kdrta goes to the burning ground with the 
waist-cloth and shoulder-cloth he wore at the burning, the asmd, and 
the water-pot and cup, and after washing the two cloths spreads 
them to dry. lie bathes, puts on the fresh-washed waist-cloth, and 
ties the shoulder-cloth along with his sacred thread. He takes a 
little cow’s urine, sprinkles it on the ashes of tlie dead, picks out 
the pieces of unburnt bones, and heaps them on one side. When 
he has picked all the bones, he puts them in a basket and throws 
them and the ashes into some neighbouring pond or stieam. When 
he has thrown the ashes into the water, he sits on the spot where 
the deceased’s feet lay and raise a vali (three-cornered altar). 
He sets an earthen jar in each corner of the altar and one in the 


middle, fills them witli water, and throws a few grains of sesamurn 
into each. Close to the jars he lays the ahnd. Near the four 
earthen jars he places four small yellow flags and in the mouth of 
each jar sets a rice ball. He makes eight dough balls, shaping them 
like umbrellas and footprints, and four cakes, which he la^^s ne^tr 
the jars. The cake near the middle jar and the water in the 
middle jar are meant to appease the hunger and thirst of the dead, 
the dough umbrella is to shade him from tlie sun, and the shoes 
are to guard his feet from the thorns on the way to heaven. The 
cakes laid close to the corner jars are offered to Rudra, Yama, and 
the ancestors of the dead. He sprinkles sesamurn and pours water 
over each of the balls and touches them with lampblack and butter. 
He dips the end of the shoulder-cloth into water, and lets a little 
\\ater drop over each ball. He smells them, and, e.xcept the ohnd 
throws the whole into water. Thus, for ten days he performs like 
ceremonies in order that the deceased may gain a new body. On 
the tenth day, a three-cornered earthen altar is made as usual, and 
the chief mourner sprinkles cowdung and water over it. Then 
shewing turmeric powder, he places five earthen pots on five blades 
of darbha grass, tluee in one line and two at right angles. He fills 
the pots with water and a few grains of sesamurn seed, and over 

l7lnZ •, ® ^ erounA, and setting up tlie asma lays flowers 

fr^kincense and lighted lamps 

Si d^Led deceased dred happy. If no crow comes 

Srony.“™^ 'valer"7hir'rn'd^l"hf SoVdli; 
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and lieaps firewood over it, feeds the fire with a mixture of 
paficagavya (five gifts of the cow, viz., its urine, dung, milk, curds 
and butter) in order that all the uncleanliness caused by the death 
may vanish and the house become pure, and the cliief mourner and 
his brothers drink what is left of the pancagavtja. The chief 
mourner rubs a little of the ashes on his brow, and, throwing a few 
rice grains over the fire, lets it die. 

On the same day (i.c., the eleventh day) a santi 
(quieting) ceremony is performed to turn aside any evil that 
may befall the family if the deceased died under the constella- 
tion called tripad or paiicak. Various obsequial oblations 
are olfered and allied rites are also performed. They arc : 
visarnasraddha, vrsotsarga, adyohaddha, ekodi^tahdddha, ivdragana- 
srdiiaiia, and vasuganahaddha. 

Tliough, if necessary, it may be delayed for a year, the sapindi- 
sraddha ( obsequial sacrifice and feast of the dead in honour of seven 
generations of ancestors) generally takes place on the morning 
of the twelfth day after the death. This is a highly complex 
ritual and is performed under the guidance of a priest. As a rule, 
the cere.mony is held in the cattle-shed where the dishes are 
cooked by some elderly women. By virtue of this ritual, the 
deceased, who has been a pret (ghost) so far, changes into pitra 
{i.e., father or guardian spirit) and unites with die mourners 
pitdinaha (grandfather) and prapitdmaha (great grandfather). 
At the end of the ritual, in front of tlie “ three rice balls ” 
(a configuration representing the forefathers or pitrs) are laid 
flowers, holy basil, sandal paste and grains of rice ; frankincense 
and camphor are waved before the balls and they are offered cooked 
food. All members and near relation.s of the family, men, women 
and children, draw near the three balls, bow before them and ask 
their blessings. The pitrs are then ceremonially dismissed. The 
mourner is now pure and free from taint ; the priest touches his 
brow with sandal paste and blesses him saying : “ May you live 
long and gain as much merit from the ceremony as if it had been 
performed in Gaya itself ! ” An offering called patheija-srdddlia 
is also performed on the twelfth day. Commodities like shoes, 
clothes, an umbrella, food and water are given away to mendicant 
Brahmins, so that the dead on his journey to heaven may not suffer 
from want of these amenities. 

On the morning of the thirteenth day, the mourner anoints 
himself with oil and bathes. A rite is performed to rein^oduce 
him to the usual routine of life. A feast is held, to which the 
four corpse-bearers are specially asked, but persons whose parents 
are living do not attend it. 

Sraddha ceremonies are also performed on the sixteenth and 
twenty-seventh day and sometinies thereafter on the death-day (me 
tithi or lunar day on which the person died) in every month for 
a year, of which the six-monthly and the bharanl oblations (r.t?^ 
the hdddlia performed on the fifth of the dark half of the mont 
of Bhudrapaaa) are essential." After a year has elapsed, me 
oblations of the first anniversary day are celebrated with great 
solemnity. The annual srdddlia is performed on ^e day corres- 
ponding to the day of death in the latter half of the month or 

“All tlicse sraddhas are nowadays curtailed by making symbolic offerings on 
the twellth day. 
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Bhddrapado. \Vliere the deceased’s family can afford it, a sraddha 
is also perfonned on the anniversary day, which is known as 
ksatja tithi. Women dying in the life-time of their husbands have 
special oblations offered to them during their husbands life-time. 
This takes place on the ninth day of the pitrpaksa, and is called 

the avidhavd navami day. 

The funerary ritual is modified to meet particular situations. In 
case a hrahmaedri (a lad girt with the sacred thread) dies before 
the sod-munj (loosening of the mufij waist-band), the sod-munj 
rites are performed on the dead body before it is carried to the 
burning ground. There it is subjected to arkii-vivdli (marriage 
with the twig of rui or calotropis gigantea) rites and cremated 
with the same observances as at the death of a married man. 
A woman dying while in menses has to be subjected to special 
purificatory rites before she can be cremated with the sacred ritual. 
A woman dying in child-birth or within ten days after parturition 
is similarly treated. As the religious law lays down that if a woman 
dies after the sixth montli in pregnancy it would amount to murder 
to cremate her with the child, her husband or son has to take 
out the foetus after performing the necessary operation. If the 
child be alive, it is taken care of ; if dead, it is buried. Of late, this 
practice has been dropped, the chief mourner performing cleansing 
rites to atone for cremating the pregnant woman with a child in 
her womb. 
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If a child dies before it cuts its teeth, it is buried. It is the 
custom witli some to bury a person dying of small-po.x, lest with 
cremation the small-po.x goddess may get irritated. The dead body 
of a leper also often receives a burial. 


The dead body of a heirless person is cremated out of charity 
and the usual death rites performed by his castemen, such an act 
being considered highly meritorious. 


When a sanydsi or ascetic dies, he is buried with great ceremony Sanyad Funeral, 
and with special rites either by his sisya (disciple) or by his son 
if he has one. The burial of an ascetic is believed to give merit 
not only to the chief mourner but to all who attend. There is no 
weeping and no mourning. Special obsequial services are observed. 

For ten days tlie mourner visits the samddhi (grave) and making 
a sand or earth ling (symbol of god Siva) on the spot, offers it 
rice cooked with milk and ghee. On tlie Uvelfth day he performs 
the god-offenng caUed Nardyanbali. On tlie thirteenth day 
sateen sany^ are asked to dine and given clothes, shoes, money, 
etc. this service is repeated every year instead of the usual 


thSrTnrl .nl ^ rites usually cremj 

A ^ funerary procedure followed is practically t 
s^e as described above. Backward communities like t 
Dhangar, ChambW Gondhali, Kaikadi, Nhavi, Vaidu, either bu 

buitarkxeerth^'/'d^ ^ ruirpracU 

A that tliey do not use mantras (sacred verses) tl 

mam funerary observances are anaJogus to those of a Vedic rihi 
However, some of the variants are worth 

GtoS Dhms Chambha, 

*maqis. unors and Ku^bis wash tlic corpse with hot wat 
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Among the Govardhans, the dead body, when bathed, is laid on 
the bier wrapped in a wet waist-eloth instead of a new dry one, 
and at the burning ground the body and tire bier are dipped in 
water before tliey are laid on the pyre. 

A man’s body when laid on the bier is left bare except for the 
loin-cloth. But the Vela]i dress the male dead in new clothes, 
a turban, waist-cloth and coat ; and among many rural communi- 
ties, at least a turban is put on. The Niralis do not cover the 
body of a married woman with a shroud but dress her in a yellow 
robe. As among the Ucahjd, in many communities if a woman 
dies before her husband she is dressed in green robe and bodice, 
her brow is marked with horizontal stripes of kunku, her head is 
decked with flowers, a vkld is put in her mouth and a galasarl 
(necklace of black beads), toe-rings and such other emblems of 
the married state are put on. Her lap is filled with fruits and flowers. 
Each married woman present takes a little of the kunku from the 
deads brow and rubs it on her own, praying that she too may die 
before her husband. Among the Vejalis, if the married dead is 
survi\’ed by the consort, the survivor puts a betel in the hand of the 
dead which is to be only taken back and thrown away. 

The coi-pse is usually covered with a white cloth called kafan 
and carried on a ladder-like bamboo bier. The Kolhatis carry the 
dead on a baj (cot). The Ramosis carry the unmarried dead tied 
to a bamboo and not on a bier. The Lingayats and allied 
communities carry the dead seated in a makhar (bamboo frame). 
The Bangars carry the body seated in a jhoU (blanket bag), while 
the Ghadsis carry the unmarried dead in a jholi and the married 
one on a bier. In rich funerals tlie body is covered with a shawl. 
The Jains or Sravaks dress tlie male dead in a muktd (silk waist- 
clotli ; and tlie same is done, to a widow’s body. 


Usually the male dead, when laid on the bier, is covered all 
over, except the face, with a winding sheet ; a widow who is dressed 
in a robe only, is covered entirely by the sheet ; while no sheet if 
used to cover a married woman who is dressed in robe and bodice. 


Among many backward communities parched grain is carried if 
a new winnowing fan and strewn on the way till the mourners reach 
the burning ground. When a woman dies in child birth, raid grains 
are thiown behind her body as it is borne to the burning ground, and 
a nail is driven into the tlireshold of the house to keep her ghost from 
coming in. Especially if the dead is a mdlkari (belonging to the 
vdrkari sect) a bhajan party accompanies the funeral procession. 
To tie some grains of rice and a pice to the skirt of the shroud and 
to lay the rice and the copper on the visded (tlie resting place) 
where the bier is set down and bearers change shoulders, is 
customary for many. Even among Beldars, Ramosis and many 
otliers who generally do not cremate the dead, the chief mourner 
walks in front holding in a sling an earthen pot with burning 
cowdung cakes. 

While the funeral party is away, tlie spot where the deceased 
breathed his last is smeared with cowdung, some rice flour is spread 
on the sxiot, and a lighted lamp is set over it and covered with 
a bamboo basket. On return from the funeral, the spot is examined 
to see if there are footprints of any animal, as the dead is believed 
to pass into tlie animal to which the footprint belongs. 
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With all communities, on the third day the chief mourner ami 
others visit the spot of cremation, sprinkle it with water and 
cows urine, gather the ashes and bones and throw them into the 
river. Food and water are oifered to the soul of the dead. The 
type of food and the way of offering differs according to the 
community. Among the Kunbis, the chief mourner makes 
an earthen ling on the spot, sets round it hollow errand (castor) 
stems and close by fixes yellow coloured flags and earthen pots 
with milk and water. Through the hollow stems he lets the water 
drop on the ground, saying "Let us give the dead water to drink ". 
When all have poured out water, they bum frankincense and offer 
cooked food and rice balls to the dead. 

A caste feast is generally held on the twelfth or the thirteenth-day, 
when the chief mourner is presented with a turban, and then he is 
free to attend to his usual work. 


Hinduism as it is e.kpressed through the religious practices of tho 
people in the Poona district shows various phases of religious 
thought. In the upper strata of the Hindu community there are 
followers of Vedic observances who call themselves Apastambas 
or Rgvedis, that is, their rites are regulated eitlier by texts written 
by the sage Apastamba of the Krsna \ajurveda or they are regulated 
by the text of the Rgveda. There are Smartas, that is, followers of 
Saihkaracarya the apostle of the doctrine that the soul and the 
universe are one, and Bhagavatas, that is, followers of the Bhagavata 
P^ana who hold tlie doctrine that the soul and the universe are 
distinct. There are a few families of Kasth Brahmins who claim 
to belong to the Sakta sect and treat their family gods with special 
reverence, and some of \Iarvad Brahmins who follow Yaiurveda 
of the Madhyandina Sakha. 


A section of the Hindu population belong to the Lihgayata sect 
The group is not racial but sectarian. It was the essence of tlv 
original faith that any one might embrace it and becoiiK 
a Lingayata. The sect was founded in the middle of the I'^tl 
century by Basava, a resident of Kalyan in Karnatak. A tr“u( 
Lingayata wears on his body a small silver box containing a ston< 
^ia//us, which is a symbol of his faith and the loss of which i 
^uivalent to spiritual death. The emblem is worn by both sexes 
Of the Brahmanic trinity-Brahma, Visnu and Siva-tliey acknow 

emblem, the lingo, they bear oi 

principle the Lihgayatas were not to observe am 
of Go?° Thk /‘T P»-oclaimed equal in tli'i 

teremonial impurity It has b^Pn accol? j ^ f removal ol 

Liigayatas. both nfen lnd iheir b“’'’ ""ok 

c-y toga. They neither eat Hesh^t U^:jr."'‘?‘hef S 
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allow strangers to see their food or the sun to shine over their 
drinking water, and they are very careful to see that no scraps of 
meal are left uneaten. They have no images in their houses. If 
they pass any Hindu temple, they bow to the image thinking it to 
be Mahadev, and in the same way they bow before a mosque or 
a church thinking tJiat every object of worship is Siva. They profess 
not to believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying, or to consult 
oracles. Their religious ceremonies are conducted by Jahgams, 
their priests. 

The Jain community as represented in the Poona district have 
two main sections, the Jains of Gujarat and the Jains of the Deccan. 
They neither eat together nor intermarry and differ considerably 
in ceremonies and customs, though the main principles of their 
religion are the same. 

The Jains take their name from being followers of the t\venty-four 
Jins (conquerors), the last two of whom were Parasanath and 
Mahavira. Parasanath is said to have worn only one garment 
while Mahavira who confined himself to severe austerities went 
robeless and had no vessel but his hands. Followers of Parasanath 
are called Svetambaras (white-robed sect) and those of Mahavira 
are known as Digamharas (sky-clad -sect). 

Jains reject the Vedas which they pronounce to be apocryphal 
and corrupt and they oppose their own scriptures or Angas to 
tliem. Great importance is attached to pilgrimages, and the 
cdlurmds (four months of the year) are given to fasting, the reading 
of sacred books and meditations. They attach no rehgious 
importance to caste, admit no Creator and have two classes, tjatls 
(ascetics) and srdvakos (hearers). According to them the world 
is eternal and tliey deny tliat any being can have been always 
perfect ; the Jin became perfect but he was not prefect at first. 
They worship under different names twenty-four lords, each with 
his sign and his attendant goddess or Sasan-deoi. 

The Jains are strict vegetarians and do not use animal food, on 
pain of loss of caste. Every Jain filters the water he uses in 
drinking or cooking for fear of killing insect life. He also takes his 
food before sunset so that he may not destroy any animal life 
unawares by eating in tlie dark. 

The Jains in Poona worship and pay respect also to other Hindu 
gods, besides their own. 

In the religious pr.\ctices of the Hindus of the higher classes 
devayajda (sacrificial observances) is gradually being replaced bv 
devapujd (god-worship), the former being reserved for specialized 
occasions of different sariiskdras (sacraments). Images of gods 
may be worshipped daily at home and in temples and on special 
festive occasions. 

In the house of a devout Hindu may be found a god-room or 
a specially assigned niche in the wall in which is kept a devhdrd 
(a handy shrine) or a courang (wooden stool) to accommodate 
the house gods, i.e., small images of gold, silver, brass, and stone, 
generally of Ganapati ; Mahadeo in the form of bdna (an arrow- 
head stone ling) ; Vi§nu in the form of the pierced sdligrdm, tlie 
hfikh (conch), and the cakra ( discuss-marked stone); Sun or 
Surya ; and other family gods and goddesses. Tdks (small 
embossed images as representati^’e figures of dead ancestors) are 
often grouped with other god-images in the devhdrd by backward 
communities. 
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An elaborate and complete form of devapujd (image-worship), 
as prescribed by various reUgious digests on tHe subject, usually 
consists of sbcteen upacdras (ways of semce). They are: acahana 
(invocation of the deity), (Uiatui, pddija, argliija, acatmimija, 
sndiui, va^tra, yajfwpavita, amilepam, puspa, dhupa, and naivedyci^ 
which are the acts of making various otferings such as a seat, water 
to wash the feet, oblations, water to drink, bath, clotliing, sacred 
thread, unguent, flowers, incense and food. This is followed by 
a ruumiikdra (bow), pradaksind (going round from left to right as 
a mark of respect) and visarjana (ceremonial dismissal of the da.ty). 

In observing tlie upacdras trie worshipper has to follow a number 
of intricate rules. For instance, he must not sit on a seat maae 
of bamboo or stone or on bare ground, but should sit on a woolleu 
blanket or silken garment or deer-skin. The batliing of images is 
done with milk, curds, clarified butter, honey and sugar (i.e. 
pancdmrta) in the stated order, followed by pure water. Ine water 
used in bathing the image of a god is regarded as very sacred, and it 
is used for dcamana (sipping) by the worshipper and members oi 
his family and friends, and it is called tirtha. It may be also 
sprinkled over one’s head. The flowers to be used in a worship differ 
according to tlie nature of the deity. Vi§nu is pleased by an offer- 
ing of jdti flowers and basil leaves, while arka flowers and bilva 
leaves are dear to Siva’s heart. The flowers offered on a day are 
removed the next day by a worshipper when he is about to offer 
worship that day. Such flowers are called nirmdlija and great 
virtue is attached to placing such flowers on one's head by way 
of homage to the deity worshipped. Lamps are to be fed with 
ghee or, in its absence, with sesame oil. Camphor is to be burnt 
before tlie image. 'Ihere is a ceremony called dratrika (waving of 
fights round the image) performed with several fights or pieces of 
camphor placed in a broad vessel which is held in botli hands and 
waved round and over its head. For naivedya (food olfering) no 

food IS to be offered which is declared unfit for eating in the 
sastras. 


Among the gods popularly worshipped, the principal ones ar 
Vijfnu under various munes and in various aoataras (incarnations) 
Siva m his various forms, Durgii, Gaiiesa and the bun. Th 

pancnyafnn pujd, wliich is oftei 
practised m different arrangements, the ueity the worshipper want 

Ganapatipujam : This consists of inviting the presence of th( 
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Wed nee and odermg worship to the deity. iVs "vmboh 
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Siclhicle refers to Sidhatek about thirty miles from Daund ; 
Mahe refers to Madheuram about four miles from Khopoli ; Theur 
is t\ve]\o miles from Poona; Lenyadri is three miles from junnar; 
Ranj.ine is Ranjangaon, thirty miles from Poona. Another famous 
Canapati shrine is that of Mahgalamurti at Chinchvad near Poona. 

Of the temples dedieated to the ten amtdras of Visnu those to 
Rama ('with his consort Sita, three brothers and devotee Hanuman) 
and Krsna (with Radha) or Krsna as a child (Balkrsna), are pretty 
frequent. Narsiiiiha temples are not rare. Vithoba or Vitthala with 
Rukrnini, his consort, is another popular god whose temples are 
found at many places . Worship of Datta (the Hindu trinity) and 
reading of g,urucaritra (biography of Datta the Preceptor) is 
sometimes followed as a cult and Datta temples are often believed 
to have special spirit scaring or exorcising attributes. 

Occasions for the Hindu to meet in religious gatherings and offer 
congregational worship and prayer, occur many times in a year.' 
The birth anniversaries of different gods and goddesses, rehgious 
fairs, sacred days like the Ekadasls and ^ivardtris, holidays like 
Vijaijddasami and Makarasankrdnia and days like Mondays and 
Saturdays in the four sacred months {cdturmdsa) are considered 
holy and Hindus meet in gatherings to celebrate them. For ladi(» 
who are siivdsins, the worship of Mah^aldgauri and Mahdlaksmi, 
halad-kunku (turmeric and red-powder) and vdyan (special 
offerings) distribution ceremonies held in the month of Caitra and on 
Kin.krant, are special occasions to meet in religious gatherings. 
Now-a-days a worship known as Satyandrdijam pujd, which in its 
origin was a thanks-giving service held in honour of god Satya- 
Narayana in fulfilment of a vow made by the worshipper, is some- 
times also celebrated on a community scale by public^ contribution. 
People gather to receive tirtha prasati, hear the Satyandrayana kathd^ 
(story) and join and hear the singing of bhajana (prayer songs). 


PxmANA, Katiia, Tlie religious-minded Hindu, particularly if he has taken to 
PnAVAcmvNA AND sttguTui dcvotion (idolatry), attaches great religious merit to tne 
KniTANA- uttering and hearing of and meditating upon the name of god or that 

of his favourite deity and attending different kinds of religious 
expositions knowm as purdna, kathd, pramcana and kirtana, delivered 
by professionals in a technique of their own. 

The Puranik. The readers and reciters of sacred books are known ^ Puranikas. 

They read either the whole or part of the Ramayana, the Bhagvaw 
Purana and the Mahribharata in Samskrt and expound it in the 
regional languages. These reciters are engaged sometimes by a 
householder or by a temple management. At times a purayxKa i 
engaged by some one who has made a vow to read certain hoiy 
books, or it may happen that a piirdnika on his own accord oltsrs 
to read, trusting that the hearers will remunerate him tor n s 
trouble. These readings take place either in the morning or in the 
afternoon, or at night from eight to hvelve o clock. 


Before the readi.ig begins, one of the Jeters 'vorehips ^te 
puu-mika, rubbing his brow with sandal-dust, ‘^rowing Boners ovct 

his head and a flower garland round his “o* 8 ■ 

some fruit or sweetmeats. Otlier hearers pay what they can m 
m^nev o grain either before or after the reading, \yhen the 

puranika hat been worshipped he begins to read at 

the verses by interesting, humorous or coarse tales to suit the taste 
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of the audience. The lecture lasts for about two hours after which 
the congregation breaks up. The puranikasare often good rhymesters 
They often enliven the mythological tales by applying them to loca 
incidents and by humorous touches cause much merriment among 
the audience. A course of reading generally lasts trom a fortnight 
to four months. During the time the purdnika is asked to dine or is 
presented with uncooked food by different hearers on different da\s. 
When the course of reading is over, some of the chief hearers join 
in giving the pUTduikG a substuntiul dinner, a head-dress, ^ some 
clotlies emd money. In villages the purdnika is given grain insteai. 
of money. 

Pracacanas are learned religious discourses delivered by Sastris 
well-versed in the knowledge of Hindu scriptures. pravacanakdr 
need not be a professional lecturer or a purdnika. His topic for dis- 
course may be a highly metaphysical one and as .such may interest 
only a learned audience. Because of its religious nature, a pravacana 
is usually delivered in a temple, the lecturer sitting on a low stool, 
and there is no musical accompaniment. 

A Kirtana is a musical discourse in which God and religion are 
described and expounded in poetry and prose. A kirtanakdra 
(deliverer of kirtana or preacher) is also known as Hardds (servant of 
Hari or Visnu). Of the nine stages of bhakti (devotion), kirtana 
is the second stage and the objective of a kirtanakdr is to express 
his love of God, sing His praise and at tlie same time lead the hearers 
to a life of faith and morality. 

Narada is the mytliological personage who was a great kirtankdr 
and who taught Dhruva and Pralhad this art. In Maharastra the 
kirtana tradition is very old. Jhanesvara, Namdev and Bhanudiis 
were the great early kirtanakdrs. Ramdas and his disciples performed 
kirtanas but after Namdev the credit of wide dissemination of the 
art of kirtana goes to Tukaram. 


Two schools of kirtana are generally followed at present, tlie 
Ndrada and the Vdrkari. In the Narada type for the purcarangn 
(first part) the preacher chooses as his text a Sarhskrt verse 

books or a song of a poet-saint, makes out 
a philosophical theme of it and follows it up in the uttararanga 
(second pait) expounding the principle by an illustrative story. 
In the mrkari type, the distinction of purvaranga and uttararanga 
IS not observed. There is no continuous story. The preacher quotes 
themes by way of reciting ahhangd rhymes and songs of famous 

after another and immediately expounds them 
wiy illustrative examples and commentary. Off and on he pauses 

and starts a bhajan in which his accompanists and even the 
audience join. 


wo^ch^^ performed in a temple or other place ( 

UD gathered, the preacher stanc 
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id (drum) and harmonium player 
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interested and alert, bringing in a story about some local event 
and is not afraid to cut jokes and evoke laughter so long as it 
helps to prevent mental drowsiness in the audience. With short 
breaks of music a kiriam lasts from two to four hours, at the end 
of which the preacher cleverly connects the purvaranga with 
uitararanga. At the close, most of the audience embrace the 
preacher, touch his feet and pay their contributions by placing 
coins in an drat'i (a dish with burning camphor). 

Clever klrtotuikdrs of modem days follow current events with 
intelligence and in the course of their discourse make allusions to 
tliem in their comments on the verses from sacred books. They 
often select a story from recent history for the uitararanga. It can 
be said with a great deal of truth that kdrtanakdrs have made 
a positive contribution to mass education and cultiure. 

The Vdrakari Sompraddija (cult) is a socio-religious institution 
of an ancient standing and derives its title from the two words, viz. 
“ vdri ”, meaning “ a visit to ” and “ kari ”, meaning “ who undertakes 
it ”. A vdrakari has to commit himself to the vow to visit every 
year the sacred place of Pandharpur in the Sholapur district on the 
iDright eleventlis (ekddasis) of Asddha and Kdrtika and visit 
Alandi in the Poona district on the dark elevenths of those months. 


Tlie cult adopts and preaches the principle of universal brother- 
hood and yet keeps within the bounds of the Vedic religion and 
also of the fourfold castes. Saints from all sections of the Hindu 
social hierarchy are known to have been staunch followers and 
great preachers of the cult which now pervades the whole of 
Klaharastra, Madhya Pradesh including Berar, Hydarabad 
Karnatak, and part of Madras also. When exactly the cult 
came into existence and who was its first sponsor is difficult to 
determine. The deity universally worshipped by the vdrkarls is the 
God Vithobd of Pandharpur, and the great Sailkardcdrya (Sth 
centiiiy A.D. ) has composed verses in praise of the deity. ^ The 
known tradition of the sect runs through Vithalpant (Jnanesvars 
father), Jnanesvar, Namdev, Bhanudas, Ekanath and Tukaram, all 
saints of great renown, piety and religious devotion who made 
it a mission of their lives to inculcate the importance of 
bhakti in the minds of the masses through the vehicle of klrtans and 
kathds (religious discourses). After Tukaram the prestige of the 
cult is being maintained by Vdrakari saints who belong to one of 
the two persuasions known as Vdskars and Dchukars. 


To get himself initiated in this sect the intending V^akan 
approaches another experienced Vdrakari of his choice and puts 
before him a copy of Sri Jndnesvari (Jnanesvars commentary on 
Bhagavadgita) and places on it a rosary (string of 108 beads made 
of dry wood of the tulsi plant) and worships them. The guru 
(the selected Vdrakari/ administers the oatb and vows, wmen 
the intending Vdrakari accepts as binding or. him. Then the latter 
himself has to take the rosary and put it on his neck while the other 
assembled Vdrakaris cry aloud " Pundallka varade f^ori VtiM^ . 
No fees are paid to Uie guru for this ; only sweets are distributed 

by tlie new entrant. 

The cult enjoins very stringent vows to be practised by each 
Vdrakar:. He must observe satija (truthfulness), ahimsa fharm- 
lessness), chastity and perfect temperance. A varakari has to \ve^ 
on his body twelve mudrds (sacred marks) in gopicandam (white 
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earth) and carry \vith him when on pilgrimage a pataka flag ol 
light scarlet colour and a pair of talas (c>Tnbals). He must 
worship daily the tulsi plant and recite the hyanns known as 
Haripatha. He has to be perfectly tolerant respecting others 

deities and actions also. 

Tlie religious faith of the Hindu agriculturists and labourers 
(i.e. the rural population in general) is a curious mixture of 
animism and tenets of Hindu religion. They follow the Hindu 
law of inhcrtance and call themselves Hindus. They cannot tell 
whether they are Smarts or Bhagavats. Many of them are 
VarakarTs, who are also called Mrdakaris as they wear necklaces of 
basil beads. They worship all Brahmanic gods and goddesses, but 
their chief objects of worship are Bhairav, Bhavani, Biroba, Jakhai, 
Janai, Jokhai, Kalkai, Khandoba, Maruti Metisai. Mhasoba, NIukai. 
Navlai, Phirangai, Satavi, Tukai, Vaghoba and Veta], whom they 
greatly fear and whose images or taks they keep in their houses. 


Bhairava is the usual village guardian. He has two forms, Ka]a 
Bhairava and Baja Bhairava. Ka]a Bhairava is shown as a standing 
man with two hands, a damaru (hourglass-shaped drum) in his right 
hand and a trident in his left. He is encircled by a serpent. Bala 
Bhairava lives in an unhewm stone covered with sendtira (redlead) 
mixed with oil. If kept pleased b^ a coating of oil and redlead and 
given offerings of ghee Bhairava is kindly. He cures snake-bites and 
tells whether an undertaking will do well or will fail. In the 
chest of the rough figure of Bhairava are two small holes. The 
person who wishes to consult the oracle places a betelnut in each 
of the holes and explains to Bhairava that if the right betelnut falls 
first it will mean that the undertaking will prosper, and that if the 
left betelnut falls first it will mean that the undertaking will fail. 
He asks the god, according as the event is to be, to let the lucky 
or unlucky nut fall first. He tells the god that if he drops the lucky 
nut and if his undertaking prospers, he will give him a cock or 
a goat. Twice a year before they begin to sow and before they 
begin to reap, the villagers go in procession and worship Bhairava. 

Bhavani, that js, Parvati, the wife of Siva, is known by many names 
such as Phirangai, Tukai, etc. She shares with Bhairava the honour 
ot being village guardian ; she is generally shoxxm as a rude imago, 
rtvo hands, a sword being in the right hand, or with 
eight hands holding a conch, a wheel and other articles the same as 
of • L oracle, as with Bhairava, she is asked the 

likphim ill-luck and to advise regarding the future, and 

or a c^'ic ^ removes trouble or advises well, she is given a goat 


Biroba is worshipped mainly by Dhangars or shepherds I 
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Khandoba, literally sword-father, guards the country as Bhairava 
guards tlie village. Khandoba is the Isvar Dev or guardian deity 
of the Deccan. As a guardian, he is shown sometimes at his 
chief shrine at Jejuri as a lingo, the great protector, and more 
often as a horseman with a sword in his right hand, and his wife 
Mhalsabai sitting beside him. As a horseman, he is Malhari, 
the form he took when he came to destroy the demons Mani and 
Malla. As an animal, he is the dog who runs besides his horse, 
and in the Deccan is generally called Khandya. As a plant he 
is turmeric powder under the name Bhandara. His household 
image is always of metal, never of wood or of stone. He drives 
away the evil which causes sickness. No class honour Khandoba 
so highly as tlie Ramosis. If a Ramosi makes a promise while 
laying his hand on turmeric powder or bhandara, that is, on 
Khandoba, nothing will bring him to break his promise. 

•Maruti, also called Hanumana, is the monkey-god. No village 
in the Deccan is without a N.taruti, a rudely embossed monkey 
figure, sometimes within the village and sometimes without, but 
generally near the gate. He is a kindly god, the great saver of 
those into whom evil spirits have entered. He is fond of coconuts, 
but does not care for blood offerings. 


Mhasoba or Mhaskoba is perhaps the commonest and most 
widely feared of the local evil spirits. He lives in an unhevvn stone 
coated with red-lead. These stones are all old dwellings of 
Mhasoba, and some get forgotten. When sickness falls on the 
village, the people go to the village guardian and ask him a series 
of questions, which he answers by dropping a betelnut or by some 
other sign. In the end, they find out from the guardian that there 
is an old neglected dwelling of Mhasoba. The villagers find the 
stone, cover it with oil and red-lead, and kill a goat or a fowl iri front 
of it. Besides, to prevent his working mischief, Mhasoba is 
worshipped by men who have a grudge to clear off or a wrong to 
avenge. They go to Mhasoba, name their enemy, and promise, 
tliat if he ruins their enemy with sickness, they will give him a goal 
or a fowl. So much is he feared that when a man knows that 
some one whom he has ill-used has arranged to set Mhasoba on 
him, he makes such amends that tlie god is not forced to exert his 

powers. 

Satavai, or Mother Sixth, is the goddess of pregnant and lying-in 
women. She is worshipped by barren women, and by lying-in 
women on the fifth or sixth day after the child is born. Her image 


an armless bust. 

Vaghoba, or Father Tiger, lives in an unhewn stone. If he is 
ired for, he guards the village herds from the attacks of bgers. 

Vetala is the leader of demons and evil spirits. He seems to 
3 the' earliest form of Siva, the leader of spirits, and GaneSa, tne 
rd of spirit troops. Vetala lives in an unhewn stone, three or 
ur feet high, surrounded at a distance of a few yards by a circle 
smaller stones in which his leading attendants live. Unlike most 
Tines, the stones in which Vetala and his attendants hve are 
wered both witli white and red wash. Vetala 
merally at some distance outside of the village. Vetaja s great 
s ^e Mahasivaratri (great night of Siva), Ae dark fourteen* 
Migha (Febniary). On that mght the viUagers ^ch wi* 
bundle of lighted straw in his hand, walk round the circle of 
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.stones howling and bawling. When a villager or one of his family 
is possessed by an evil spirit, he goes to Vetala and promises, if 
he orders his spirit to give up troubling him, that he will give him 
a goat or a fowl. Vetaja is the patron of wrestlers and athletes. 
On one of the holidays the villagers go and wrestle at Vetala’s 
circle. Vetala’s sign is a cane called veta or beta, from which he 
seems to get his name. From his apparent sameness with the early 
forms of Siva, and from the resemblance of his circle of guards to 
a rude Buddhist rail, a.id to the circles of unhewm stones found in 
Western Europe and in other piu-ts of the world, the worship of 
Vetala is specially interesting. , 
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They believe in incantations, witchcraft, ghosts and evil spirits, 
oracles, and the evil eye. The belief in spirits, witchcraft, and the 
evil eye has a great effect on their lives. If a person is seized 
with uncommon sickness, or suffers from any calamity, he first finds 
out whether his misfortunes are due to natural causes, to the 
displeasure of the gods, to witchcraft, to the evil eye, or to an evil 
spirit. To find out the cause the sufferer and his friends make 
severa e.xperiments A flower is stuck on the breast of an idol and 
Its taU on one side or the other determines the cause of the 
misfortune ; or a sacrificial vessel is hung by a string and, as is agreed 
beforehand, the direction to which it points when it comes to 
rest_ settles the cause of the evil. If these trails are not satisfactory 

Lds" f h man) is asked. If the evil has come from tho 

gods, the knowing man says how the gods are to be oleased • if 
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murdered or the ill-used are chiefly dangerous to those who ill-treated^ 
tliem The ghost enters into the culprit, maddens him, destroys 
his sleep kills his family, and turns his joy to sorrow. Many people 
make a living by appeasing or casting out angry spirits. One plan 
IS tor the exerciser to take the possessed person in front of an idol 
to seize him by the top-knot, scourge him and abuse him till the 
spirit says what offering or penance will satisfy him. 

The Hindu month h.\s two parts the bright fortnight called the 
htddha or kdda paksa and the dark fortnight called the vadya or 
kjAiifl p^.ya. Each fortnight has got fifteen lunar days called 
titli'is. To the religious-minded Hindu every day of either fortnight 
has some religious significance ; it is sacred, suitable, auspicious or 
otherwise for some purpose or another. All the year round we find 
a tithi dedicated to some god or goddess, hence a day of fasting or 
feasting. 

There are three leading first days (pratipadd) viz., Gudhi-padvd 
in bright Caitra, Bali-pratipadd in bright Kdrtika and Ajepddvd in 
Asvim. The specially sacred second day (dvitlyd) is Yamadvitiyd 
or Bhdu Bija in bright Kdrtika. Two third days {trtiyd) are 
important, Ak§atrtiyd in bright Vdisdkha and Haritdlikd in bright 
Bhadrapada. Fourth davs (caturthi) are of two kinds, Vindyaki 
in brignt half and Sanka^i in the dark half; of these Ganesa 
Caturthi occurring on the fourth of the bright half of Bhddrapada 
is famous. Of fifth days (pafwami), Ndgapancaml in bright 
Srdvana, R^ipancami in bright Bhddrapdda, Lalitdpancami in bright 
Asvina, V asantapancami in bright Mdgha and Rangapancamt in 
dark Phdlguna are well known. An important sixth (^asthi) 
known as Campdsa^tht occurs in bright Mdrgasirsa. Of the sevenths 
{saptavii) the important are Sitald in bright Srdvana and Ratha 
in bright Mdgha. Of the eighths (a^ami) Janma or Gokula 
A^tarni marking the birth of god Krsna is important. Of the ninths 
(naoami) the well known is Rdmanavami, the birth anniversary 
of god Rdma which comes in bright Caitra. Of the teiitl^ 
(dasami) all of which are considered holy, the famous is 
dasdmi occurring in bright Asvina. Of the elevenths (ekddasi), 
of which are holy and observed as fasts by the rehgious-minded, 
two are important, the Asddhi in bright Asddha and Kdrtiki in 
bright Kdrtika. Of the twelfths {dvddasi), tv'o are important, 
Vdrnana dvddasl in bright Bhddrapada and Vasu dvadasi m dark 
Ahina. Of the thirteenths (trayodasis) , all of whmh are sacred 
to Siua, speciaUy the one that falls on a Saturday, Dhanatrayodast 
in dark Asvina is important. Of the bright fourteenths 
trvo are held in honour of Viftiu, Amnta-caturdasi m Bhadrapola 
and Vaikuntim-calurdasi in Kartika All the dark fourteenths 
(caturdttsi) are called Sivaratrh of which ‘he i, 

Asvina and Mahd-sivardtris in Mdgha are famous. Tlie bg 
fiteenths are known as Pumimds of which Vufa ^ 

in ^rdvana, Kojdgiri in Asvina, the Vyasa or the 
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Mangalvar is the day of the planet Mars; Wednesday is called 
Budhvdr, the planet Mercury’s day. Thursday. Brihaspatvdr or 
Guruvdr, the planet Jupiter’s day, is sacred to Brihospati the guru 
(teacher) of the gods. Friday (Sukravdr), the planet Venus day, 
is sacred to fiukra, the Brahmin preceptor of the Rak'idsds. 
Saturday, called ^anivdr, is the planet Saturn’s day. All these days 
are eonsidered good or bad for some purpose or another according 
to the astrological properties and influences of the different planets, 
and believers in astrology are guided by its knowledge in their 
aetivities. 


The following are the religious holidays widely observed by the 
Hindu population of the Poona district. 

Gucjhlpddvd is the first day of Caitra and the first day of the 
Sdlivdhan Saka (year). The day is sacred to the Deccan king 
Sdlivdhan who started a new Saka, or calendar year, in 78 A. D. 
With this day begins the new season, tlie spring. Gudins (long 
poles bearing flags), the conventional token of victory, are hoisted 
from house tops or windows. The Hindus bathe early in the 
morning first anointing themselves with scented oil, and to secure 
sweets for the rest of the year eat a leaf of the bitter nini 
(azadirachta indiea). Duiing the day the family priest reads out 
var?aphal (^e year’s foreeast) from the panednga (Hindu almanac) 
and teUs whether the season will be hot or wet, healthy or sicklv 
and, fw each person, whether tlie year will go well or ill with 
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About eighteen da)'s later, on the third of Vaisdkha, eomes 
Aksotjihja. This day is equally auspicious as the Varsa Pratipadd 
as it is one of the sclde tin muhurtas and as such is believed to 
secure the merit of permanency to any act performed on the dav. 
For this reason gifts of earthen pots, fans, umbrellas, shoes, and 
money made to Brahmins have a lasting value both to the giver 
and to his dead friends. The day is not specially kept either as 
a feast or as a fast. 

Vata-PCirnimd (Banyan Full-moon) falls about five weeks later 
on the Jtjcstha full-moon. On this day, to prolong their husbands’ 
lives, Hindu women hold a festival in honour of Sdoitrl, from which 
the day is also called Vadsdvitri. On the morning of this day, 
after bathing and dressing in rich silk clothes, married Hindu 
ladies worship md (the banyan tree). At places where a md tree 
is not near about, pictures of a vad and a pipal tree are painted 
on a wall in the house and in its front the lady sets a high wooden 
stool with a vad twig on it, and offers worship to the twig. When 
the worship is over, she touches vdyan (a present of fruits and 
sweetmeats) with the end of her sdri, repeats verses, and presents 
the vdyan with daksind to the priest. The priest touching her 
brow with red powder throws a few grains of rice over her, and 
blesses her saying, “ May you remain married till your life’s end 
and may God bless you with eight sons ”. Some women in 
performing this ceremony live for three days on fruits, tubers, 
and milk. 

About Uventy-six days after the Vata-Purnimd, generally about 
tlie beginning of July, the eleventh of Asddha is kept in honour of 
the Summer Solstice, that is the twenty-first of June. This is the 
beginning of the god’s night, when leaning on Se^a, the serpent 
king, the gods sleep for four months. 

About three weeks later, on the bright fifth of Srdvana, Hindu 
women worship the ndga (cobra). On a pdt nine snakes are drawn 
with sandalwood powder or red-lead. Of the nine, two are full 
grown and seven are young ; and one of the young snakes is crop- 
tailed. At the foot is drawn a tenth snake with seven small ones, 
a woman holding a lighted lamp, a stone slab, and a well with 
a snake’s hole close to it. All married women sit in front of the 
drawing and each throws over it parched grain, pulse, round 
pieces of plantains, cucumber, and coconut kernel. Leaf-cups 
filled with milk and pulse are placed close by, red-lead is sprinkled, 
and flowers are laid on the red-lead. They pray the snakes to 
guard them and their families and withdraw. The eldest among 
them gathers the children of the house and tells them the stor)' 
of the Nine Snakes and the Woman with the Lamp. The children 
and the rest of the family have a good meal that day, chiefly of 
rice-flour balls. Bands of snake-charmers, carrying snakes, go about 
calling on people to worship the snakes. People worship the 
snakes by offering parched pulse, grain, milk, and a copper coin. 
On the same day a fair is held in honour of snakes. In villj^es, 
activities like digging and ploughing, which are believed to hurt 
snakes, are completely suspended and the day is spent in 
gatherings of sports and games. Women fill leaf-cups with milk 
and pulse and place them in corners of the garden for snakes to 
feed on, and generally desist from grinding, baking or boiling m 
religious fear of hurting ndgas (serpents). 
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About ten days later, on the full moon of Sravana, comes 
f^drati-purnimd (Cocoanut Day). In the evening, after a hearty 
afternoon meal, Hindu men and children go to the river side, and 
to propitiate god Vanina (Uranus), the presiding deity of all 
waters, oflFer cocoanuts to the water course. Particularly in sea coast 
towns, merchants and traders, to appease the rough waters of the 
monsoon sea, offer worship and pray for the safety of their ships. 
On going home, the men and children are seated on pdts, and the 
women of the house wave a lighted lamp before their faces, the 
men according to their means presenting them with money. Because 
of the auspicious position of the srdvana constellation that dav, 
followers of the Yajurveda and the Atharvaveda in particular 
observe it as a day of updkarma, or as popularlv known of hdcanl 
ceremony, when sacred fire is kindled and oblations offered to it 

pancagavya is sipped and the old sacred thread is discarded for 
a new one. 
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« worthy to eat the offerings. The ch?M o 'vho 

This IS thrice repeated and flio i u* ^ answers, I am worthy” 
With red-lead. a^HLrlf *e child's tL 

pves It the plate. The childS^Ld Z " *'■ “ ‘•'nd 

together and eat the food. ^ “P P«°Ple sit down 

«^“rv « <»>«tved 

that day give rest to their oxen TKo’ u ^od agriculturists 

or red and palas fib“ taS aTe “^“vered with Unsd 
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On the third day of bright Bhadrapada comes a day of fast in 
honour of Haritdlikd (goddess Pdrvati) who successfully resisted 
her father’s wish to marry her to god Visnu and married god Siva 
whom she loved. This day is observed as a vrat (vow) by married 
women and young girls who get up early morning, bathe, wash 
their hair and putting on a silk sari and bodice draw a rdhgo\i 
square and in it set a catiranga (stool). Sitting before it on a pat 
they install on the stool clay figures of Pdrvati and Sakhi, Siva’s 
wife and maid, and in front of them a linga (symbol of god Siva) 
made out of sand. These three they worship with flowers and the 
leaves of si.xteen kinds of trees, and as in the Vadasdvitri fast present 
the Brahmin priest with soubhdgya vdijan (gift of fruits and sweets) 
and daksind.. On this day women drink no water and eat nothing 
but plantains, cibuda and melon. Next morning they again worship 
the images, offering them cooked rice and curds, and throw them into 
the river, or into some out-of-the-way place. 

Next day, that is on the fourth of bright Bhadrapada, comes the 
birthday anniversary of Ganesa or Gampati, the god of wisdom and 
of all auspicious beginnings, in figure a fat person, seated, with four 
hands and an elephant’s head. 

According to the custom and means of the family, the image is 
kept in the house from one and a half to ten and sometimes even 
twenty-one days. 

A special feature of this festival is that the clay image of Ganesa, 
which is worshipped as a part of the festival, is usually separate, 
from the temple or home idol that is daily worshipped. This festive 
image, in the making of which the artist uses some latitude, is richly 
decorated, and its cost varies according to the means of a family. 
This image, after it is brought home, is installed as a presiding deity 
of the festival with due religious ceremony. Along with the daily 
and nightly worship other religious and semi-social programmes are 
also observed. 

When the time comes for the god to be sent home, usually in the 
evening of the eighth or fourteenth bright day of Bhddrapada, the 
image is taken out in a procession accompanied by music, and is 
immersed in some watery place, that is, a river or a lake. 

Some decades ago an attempt was made to utilize this festival for 
a wider public purpose, including instruction and propaganda. With 
a change in the political atmosphere, as also with the multiplication 
of other channels of continuous instruction and propaganda, tire 
festival, though now observed as an important social event of almost 
all neiglibournoods, serves only a social function. Even the religious 
parts of the programme, e.g. morning and evening prayers, religious 
discourses and sermons are almost completely overshadowed by 
items of pure entertainment. 

Bhddrapada bright-fifth, the day after Ganesa’s birthday, is kept 
in honour of the Rsis or Seers who sit in heaven as the seven stars 
in the Great Bear. The day is kept only by women. 'Their met 
rule that day is to eat nothing that is not hand-grown. Anything 
in which the labour of cattle or other animals has been used m 
reaiing or bringing to market is forbidden. So hand-grown fruits and 
v( getables are on that day sold at rates much higher than the 
usual rates. • • ' 
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On Bhadrapada bright-eigth or ninth, the third or fourth day after 
Ganesa’s birthday, women hold a feast in honour of his iy>o^her 
Tarvati or Gauri. In the morning ten or twelve balsam ( ) 
plants are bought and hung on the eaves. About hvo m the after- 

* /“.ll lir^oC CIV 


noon, over 


)Ougnt ana nung on luo cavc^. 

the whole of the house, women draw rangoli lines slx 

inches apart and between them trace with sandal powder footsteps 
^vo in a line and four or five inches apart. An elderly married 
woman, taking one or two of the balsam plants, washes their roots 
and folds them in a silk waist-cloth. This representing the goddess 
Gaun is laid in a girls arms, who carrying a metal plate with 
lighted lamp, a few rice grains, red-powder box, and some round 
pieces of plantains, walks through the house accompanied by a boy 
ringing a bell. In each room the woman seats the girl who carries 
the goddess on a raised stool, waves a lighted lamp round the faces 
of the girl and of the goddess, and, giving the girl and boy a bit of 
plaintain, calls “ Lak.smi, Laksmi, have you come ? ” The girl^ says, 
“ I have come ” The woman asks “ What have you brought ? ” ; the 
girl says, “ Horses, elephants, armies, and heaps of treasure enought to 
fill yoiu: house and the city.” Thus they go from one room to another, 
filling the house with treasure and bringing good luck. When they 
have been through the whole house, the goddess is seated on a high 
stool in the women’s hall. At lamplight the goddess is offered plan- 
tains, cakes, and milk, and at night she is richly dressed, decked with 
jewels, and with lamps lighted before her is offered milk and sugar. 
The next day is a time of great rejoicing and feasting. On the third 
day, the goddess is ceremonially sent back and is immersed in 
a watery place, as is done with Ganesa. 

Vdmana Dvadasi, which comes on the twelfth of Bhadrapada, is 
sacred to Vdmana, the Brahmin dwarf, fifth incarnation of Vi.ynu. 
Old Hindu women observe strictly a fast on Ekddasi, and on the next 
day which is Vdmana Dvddasi, offer worship to a young Brahmin 
boy and give him money presents. 

Some Hindus keep the bright fourteenth of Bhddrapada (Anantd 
Caturdasi) in honour of Anantd or Visnu. The worship is 

observed by a householder by family tradition, or by vrat (vowed 
observance ) . 

A day after Ananta-caturdak, the second of the dark half of the 
month of Bhddrapada, called Pitrpaksa (the Spirits’ Fortnight), is 
sacred to the spirits of ancestors. In the name of each ancestor, 
whether man or woman, sapinda hdddha is '' performed on 
the day corresponding to the day of death. The ninth day, known 
as avidhaca-navami, is kept for rites in honour of unwidowed mothers. 
And on the fifteenth day tliere is sarvapitfiamdvdsyd for any 
ancestors whose worship may have been left out. The sraddha is 
generally performed by the head of each family at midday. The 
W&n improve the ancestors’ state in the spirit world. 

^ nn of milk, and sweetinea^ts are left 

fij ” undishu-bed spot like the roof of the house for the crows to 

^d^ friends""^ ^ Siven to relations 

1 . U ^0"'° as the Naoardtra (niuo 

mghts), and the last as the Dasard or tenth. Some Hindus fast durintr 
Durpi"^ ^vmg on fruits and tubers. On the ninth the goddess 
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In villages Dasard is believed to mark the day of defeat nf ft, 
buffalo-demon Mahisdsura by the goddess Bhavdni. The first 
the ninth are a time of mourning, during which the goddess is not 

t tn'fl the first day, with music the people 

go to B/ifltam 5 temple and make offerings and the priest sows 
eighteen kinds of grains m front of the goddess. From the first to 
the tenth iDoth near the temple image and house image of Bhavdni 
a garland IS hung by someone who during the period abstains froin 
gram, butter and animal food. The tenth is a day of rejoicing • all 
wear new clothes, dress in their gayest and feast. In the forefioon 
all iron weapons and tools are brought out and worshipped. Horses 
are bathed and dressed with flowers. In the evening, all put in their 
^rban some plants of the grain which was sown before the village 
B/iGcani, and with music they go to the village boundary and pluck 
some stalks of grain, and on their return offer dptd leaves (which are 
called gold that day) and ears of corn to the village god and then 
e.\change them among their friends. As historically the Dasard day 
was observed by the Maratha rulers as a military celebration, the 
^casion traditionally evokes considerable enthusiasm in tlie district. 
Horses and weapons are traditionally worshipped, and now-a-days 
instruments of all trades are also worshipped. 


Dipavdji or Divdli as it is popularly known, is a five-day festival 
extensively observed by all the classes of Hindus. Strictly speaking, 
the festival is confined to three days-the 13th, 14th and 15th of the 
jj half of Asvinay but it gets extended two days more by the 
addition of Balipratipadd, the first, and Yamadvithjd, the second, of 
the hright-Kdrtika, which closely follow. The thirteenth of the 
dark-Aso/ruz is known as Dhanatrayodasi or Dhanateras and the day 
is spent in general house-cleansing and preparation of sweet dishes, 
u evening, pantyd (earthen lamps) are lighted in rows all about 
the house and even every nook and corner has a lamp. Till eight 
or nine at night, children let off fireworks. The next day, the 
fourteenth of dark Asvina, falls Naraka-caturdasi so called because 
Srikrsna killed the demon Narakdsura and freed the 
thousands of damsels the demon had captured and kept in custody. 
To mark the incident, the head of the house takes abhyanga bath very 
early in the morning, and as he enters the house at the front door 
either his wife or some other married woman of the family places a 
flour-lamp at one side of the doorway and waves him drati. 
He touches the flour-lamp with the toes of his left foot, 
before entering the house. When all male members of the family 
have taken the abhyanga bath, quite early in the morning, they sit 
to a feast of sweet dishes. The whole day is spent in merry-making 
and eating sweet dishes at friends’ and at night fireworks are let off. 
On tlie third day of Divdli, in the evening or at night, Lak§ml-Pujana 
(worship of Laksmi, the goddess of wealth) is performed. 
Merchants and traders invite their friends and patrons for a pdn- 
supdri at their pujana, where new account books are worshipped and 
gifts in the shape of money are usually distributed among dependants. 
The next day is Balipratipadd, which marks the beginning of the com- 
mercial year. Balipratipadd is one of the three and a half muhurtas, 
an auspicious time, to declare engi^ements of marriage, etc. In some 
families a silver image of Bali-Rdja, riding on horse-back with a lance 
in hand, is worshipped. The wives wave dratis to their husbands 
'n some cases married and unmarried females wave dratis to all the 
males of the house. 
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The last of the Divdli clays is Yamadvitiyd and BhdCibija. On this 
day Yama, the lord of death, came to see his sister the river Yamuna, 
and she won from him the promise that no man who on this day 
goes to his sister’s house and gives and gets presents will be cast 
into hell. So on this day Hindus go to their sister’s houses and vice 
versa. The sister traces rdiigoli round a pdt, on which she seats her 
brother, applies kunku and rice to his forehead, gives him something 
sweet, places a cocoanut in his hand and then makes him a present 
of a pair of dhoti or a shirt and wav'es drati to him. The brother 
thereupon puts some money according to his means into the tray 
which holds the drati and reciprocates tlie affectionate feeling of his 
sister. 
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On the bright fifteenth of Kdrtika comes Tripuri-purnimd, also 
known as Deep-purnimd. On this day, in honour of Siva’s victory 
over the demon Tripurdsur, women present priests with fruits, money, 
and lighted lamps, either silver lamps with gold wicks, brass lamps 
with silver wicks, or clay lamps with cotton wicks. In the evening 
they fill the holes in the dipamdls (lamp-pillars), with lights, and, 
soaking wicks in ghee, lay them in earthen pots pierced with holes, 
light them and send them floating over the temple pond. 


For si.\ days from the first of the bright ^^drgaslrsa religious 
festivals are held in some Siva and Devi temples. Campd Sasthi, 
which occurs on the si.\th of the bright ^Idrgasirsa, has a great reli- 
gious significance for the devotees of the god Khandobd of Jejuri in 
the Poona district. That day, the devotees worship the deity with the 
specim tali ceremony, and break the cdturmdsa austerities they were 
practising for four months. Five cocoanuts, a betal leaf and nut 
a plantain, a copper coin and a little quantity of bhanddra (sacred 

plate are put one 

cocoanut and other articles mentioned above. Each one of the plates 

is worshipped in the usual manner, 
^ ^ Then the tall containing five 

S^ondaca yel kor (Hail to thee. Oh Sadanand). The othc^ 

Tl'nZ “ Bhairobded edno bhale” 

Bhairoba-who is tlie chief lieutanant of God Khandobd) 

Thrsacred T sprinkled on the deity! 


ceremonies like mairiaPAs P ^ the year, in which aloi 

perfonaed. The day S marked ' 

in the evenintr men anrl i • *he afternoon, ar 

friends and relaUves and offer tbeZMhnZ^ clothes, visit all the 
the season with the familiTLvinT" rf; ' > '"'“t Sreetings , 

ffcti hold- (accept thir s'e'^lSs 

aall! pLm is*' T'”"' like groundnuts 
doves, aln.oads.'^aS.mL; et nUxad wTth 
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The clay previous to Sankrdnta is called Bhogt, on which a sweel 
dish called khicadi (cooked mess of rice, pulse and sugar) is offered 
to the gods and eaten. The day next to Sankrdnta is known as 
Kinkrdnta in memory of the killing of the demon Kinkan by the 
goddess Sankrdnti. Married women celebrate this day, for the first 
five years of their marriage, with lutarie (a free distribution) of 
auspicious articles. 

• 

About five weeks after the Makrasankrdnt on the dark fourteenth 
of Mdgha comes Siva’s great fourteenth or the Mahasivardtri. As 
tlie story nins, a wicked archer hunting in tlie forest followed a deer 
till nightfall. To save himself from wild beasts he chmbed a hela 
tree and to keep himself awake kept plucking its leaves. By chance 
at the tree-foot was a shrine of Mahddeca and the leaves falling on 
his shrine so pleased the god that he carried the hunter to heaven. 
Hindus keep this day as a fast. In the evening they worship Siva and 
in the hope of gaining the hunter’s reward lay a thousand hela leaves 
on the linga. After worship they eat fruit and tubers and drink milk, 
and, in order that they may not sleep, either read sacred books or 
play at sdri-pdta or songatyd (chess), favourite game with both 
Siva and his wife. Siva’s temples are lighted and alms are given to 
menclieants and religious beggars. 

About three days after the Mahdsivardtra and fifteen before the 
full-moon of Phdlguna begins Holi or Siniagd, apparently the 
opening feast of the husbandman’s new year of work. 

In villages the advent of Simagd festival is eagerly awaited both 
by the old and the young. It is ushered in by boys and men 

making a loud bawling, broken at intervals by stopping the mouth 

with the back of the hand. They go on collecting or pilfering 
fuel and cowdung cakes for the holi bonfire on the full-moon day. 
In front of the village cdeadi a spot is swept clean and sprinkled 

with water. In the centre the stem of a sugareane and that of 

a castor plant are stuck in the ground and round them dried 
cowdung cakes are piled six to .‘•even feet high. The heap is called 
Hutdsani, and round it tlie villagers sit in a ring. The pdtil 
(headman) with the help of the priest worships the heap with 
grains and flowers. The chief offering is a poVt (cake), the present- 
ing of which is one of the chief headman’s most prized rights. 
The pile is set fire to by the headman with burning brands stolen 
from the Mahdra’s holi (which is lighted separately in Mahara 
quarters). Then till the morning follow songs and dances. 
The next day is known as the dhulavacllcd divasa, because 
the people throw dust on each other. During the three 
remaining days of the Holi, men and boys meet in groups, some 
in fantastic dresses tlirowing dust and mud. Men of distinction 
and even women seldom appear outside their houses on that day 
as they are liable to be greeted with coarse salutation. Some go 
outside the village to VetdVs stone, Vetdla being the pafron of 
wrestlers, and there wrestle and perform feats of strengm. 

HoU ends on Rangpancami day, which comes on the fifth. On 
that day people throw red-coloured water over each other from 
pots and with syringes. They also dust each other witli gulala 
(red-flour). Women also share in the fun. In the cities a so tiio 
trend of events was originally the same as in villages. All oyer 
the district recent tendencies, however, are towards mininiising 
and toning down the coarser and the more unclean parts of the 
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observance, which is being reduced to a combination of worship 
and feasting, like most other holidays. 

A NUMBER OF FORMS OF PHYSICAL ACTIATTY, SUCh aS gamCS, SpOrtS 

and amusements are traditionally known to the people. Of these, 
those that are in practice for a long time in the region are mentioned 
below, with a brief description of their distinctive characteristics. 

In the early play activities of children could he marked a number 
of games of the “ imitative ” or “ make-believe ” type, wherein 
various roles like that of a cartman, horse-driver, engine-driver, 
music-])iaycr, and palanquin-bearer are enacted with fidelity to real 
life. Ghoda-ghoda (horse), gJ(/i-gd(/i (cart !, ag-gadi (railway), 
palahlii (palanquin) are games of the sort played with no set rules 
but witli a good team spirit, every player having a part to perform. 
Bhdtukali is the game of house-keeping often played enthusiastically 

:orm a { 

planned \jrui yii~ufiin^u/ yu is n ^aiiic 

of whirls which children in imitation of each other start playing 
by going round and round oneself till the quaint sensation of 
giddiness sets in. 

In games of more or less organised types, the method of 
“counting out” and choosing players is by itself an interesting 
process. One jpla> er in the group, generally the leader, does the 
“counting out”. He repeats a rhyme or jingle, touches one player 
on the chest or head for each accent of the “ formula ”, alway.s 
beginning from himself and then touching the one on the left and 
so on all around the group in a regular order. The player on 
whom falls the last accent is “ out ”, that is, he is eliminated from 
succeeding counts. The procedure is repeated until one player is 

j ** If ”• The toss-up or oli suki ( wet 

and dry) is a very simple and well-known method of choosin" 
players. Another popular method of deciding the “ It ” is called 
caka^e (dodging). Out of tlie group of players three at a time 
Mmultaneously raise their hands and let fall their palms in a clap. 

1 he one who joins his palms unlike the rest is replaced by another 
Tbis is repeated tiU tlie “It” is decided. 

(ordinary tag) : The players scatter over tlie playin<» 
to lonrh chosen as the “ It ” chases the rest in an attemp't 

lue Any player tagged by the “It” becomes “It” and 

fte ZAy pLZ •n. 
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to say tliat they are all hidden. On this, the “ It ” unfolds his eves 
and starts searching the hidden players who rush to the spot and 
touch an object previously agreed on before the “ It ” can touoli 

them. The pla> er touched by the “ It ” before he touches the object 
becomes the ne.\t It . 

Vagha Bakori (the and the goat): All players but one 
become goats and file behind the leader who becomes the dhanaeara 
(shepherd). Each player holds the one in front by the waist. 
The e.\tra plaver, who is vdgha (tiger), moves from side to side in 
tront of the shepherd and tries to touch any one of the goats 
the shepherd protecting them by moving himself as the tiger 
moves. The goat touched by the tiger becomes the new tiger 
and the old one joins the goats. 

Gup-cup-tobd : Players sit in a circle facing in, and the “It” 
runs round the circle with a tobd (bean-bag) which he places 
unnoticed behind one of the players. If the player is alert he 
immediately picks up the tobd and becomes the “It” and runs 
round the circle to place the tobd behind some other player. If 
the “ It ” completes one round and reaches behind the player 
without the latter noticing the tobd, he picks up the tobd and with 
beats and chases the player till he takes one round and resumes 
liis seat. In that case, the same “ It * continues to run round and 
keep the tobd behind some otlier player. 

Abddabi : A soft ball either of rags or rubber is tossed up in the 
air for all to catch and the player who succeeds tries to hit with 
tlie ball any other player who tries to dodge. The game can 
continue indefinitely, the players running about either to get the 
ball or to avoid being hit by it. 

Khdmb-Khdmbohjd {khdmba—a. pillar) ; This is played in a place 
where there are number of pillars or posts. The number 
of players is one more than the number of pillars, and each player 
’S allotted a pillar, except the “ It ” who has no pillar. Each of 
the players holds by his pillar and the “ It” goes from one to another' 
saying “ khdmb khdmbolyd, dere dmbolyd ” ( oh pillar, give me 

a cake ) and the player addressed tells him to go to the “ next door 
neighbour ”. Meanwhile, other players exchange signals among 
themselves and while the “ It’s " attention is attracted in some other 
direction, dash across to exchange places. The “It”, who is on 
the watch for a vacant pillar, dashes for one and makes the 
pillar-less player the “ It ”. 

Siirapdrambt : A circle is drawn on the ground under a tree. 
Except the “ It ” and one player all climb the tree. The player on 
the ground stands in the circle and from under his right leg throws- 
aw\ay a stick as distant as he could. By the time the “ It ” runs 
for the stick and restores it in the circle the player on the ground, 
climbs the tree. The game lies in the players from the tree jump- 
ing from or climbing down the tree and touching the stick before 
tliey are tagged by the “ It ”. The one who is tagged becomes the 
“It ”. The throwing away of the stick is done by turns. 

Ghodd-pdnl (watering the horse) : The players are counted out 
and the one who was counted out first is the rider and he asks the 
“ It ” to water his horse, i.e., the raised thumb of the fist held erect 
on the ground. The “It” has to do the \yatering by keeping on 
rubbing his palms over the horse. The rider slaps the watering 
palms, and, if the waterer succeeds in dodging the slap, the turn 
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of watering is on the next player. The game continues till all the 
players have done with the watering of the horse. 

Sidi (Ladder or “Hop Scotch”): Games of hopping and jump- 
ing through a diagram and playing a stone or puck through it 
are pretty universal. The diagram which is outlined with a chalk 
on a pavement or with a stick on the ground differs regionally. 
The traditional game is played with a flat stone. The play consists 
of hopping or jumping into different sections of the diagram and 
out again in a prescribed manner and order with or without playing 
a stone (puck). In all hopping games it is a miss to change the 
hopping foot. 

CendtipJwU is played with a soft ball (of rags or rubber) and 
a small stick which, to start with the game, is suspended on 
two stones. There may be players 2-1 or more in even numbei'S 
who form into txvo teams of equal strength. The order of players 
is first determined and the two teams stand at about eight feet from 
the suspended stick on the t\vo sides, A player throws the ball 
to^ knock the stick off the stones and the other side try to catch the 
stick or the ball before they touch the ground. If neither die 
knocked stick nor the ball is caught by the other side, a player from 
them IS out. If either is caught the play is equal and none is out. 

If the baU without its knocking the stick is caught, the bowler 
IS out. 


Phare-mare ; Of the sedentary games played by children one 
toown as phare-mare (naughts and crosses) is very popular 
Two contesting players take turns in making a naught or a cros' 
in one of the nine places provided by the diagram, the objeci 
^mg to get three naughts or three crosses in a row. This row 
may be either vertical, horizontal or diagonal. Score is kept of 
the games won by each player and of draws. ^ 

foS^ornla^nJ girls are much 

ona ot playing at. Round pebbles or stones, or saiase fkind of 

nuts) from five to any convenient odd number afe selected and 

in the game is to hold thp ."^oy^n^ents. An usual variant 

catch as many as possible oMhe 

again toss the pebbles from the f?” » 

are pCS V thT^Vr'chSte''' r"' tyP^- 
require small playing area and Indian major games 

Indian major gLerthrwall ?l,‘^ 'WiPment. Of the 

(3) eirde'ith„ftt“(4) /oTaodtTs'; ‘ <2) 'tho-W.o, 

(7) lagorva.^ ^ ^ ^ citya-patya, (6) viti-ddndu, and 

S^Sidis^ fo°rra^^WMe^^ven°to^th ^ ‘ megularly all over th 
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Hu-tu-tu is an outdoor game contested by two teams of nine 
plax ers each, within a rectangular field of 40' X 30' divided bv 
a central line into two equal halves. Eight feet away from the 
central line on both its sides are two parallel lines or baulk lines 
crossing the entire width of the field. Two lobbies each 3' wide 
run along the lengthwise sides. 


Each team alternately sends a raider into the opponents’ court 
to tag or touch the antis (opposite players). The game starts 
with the raider crossing the central line to enter the opponents’ 
(antis) court, giving out a continuous “hu-tu-tu" without taldng 
fresh breath. He tries to tag as many of tlie antis he could without 
losing breath in the opponents’ court. The antis struggle to 
detain the raider until he loses breath while he is in their court. 
If they succeed, the raider is out, but if the raider successfully 
struggles his way to his court without losing breath, all the antis 
that were in touch with him during the struggle are put out. 

Kho-kho is a game of chase played between two contesting teams, 
each of nine players. There is a rectangular play field of 101' X 51' 
with a centrally located lengthwise strip of 81' X 1' with two wooden 
posts, each four feet high, fixed at two ends. By toss the teams 
decide to be the chasers or the runners. Eight of the chasers sit 
in a row on the mid strip between the posts equidistantly and with 
no consecutive of them facing the same direction ; the ninth player 
is an active chaser. At a time three runners get into the fair field 
to play, and, when they are out, the next group of three immediately 
enters the field. The active chaser moves from post to post along 
the lengthwise strip in chase of the runner whom he tries to tag. 
While chasing he can give a kho signal by a touch of hand on the 
backside of any of the sitting chaser and make the latter an active 
chaser and himself sit in the latter’s place. If khos are given in 
quick succession it becomes diflScult for a runner to escape being 
tagged. A tagged runner is out. 

Lahga^i : For a long time this game was being played by boys 
and girls like an ordinary tag game, only with tlie change that 
the “ It ” instead of running used to hop while tagging the other 
players. In 1935, the Akhila Maharastra S^irika Sik§ana Man^ala 
framed rules and regulations for the game and gave it a standardised 
form. Two contesting teams, each of nine players, by toss decide 
who are to be the defenders or the attackers. The game is played 
in a circular field of 15 to 20 feet in radius according to tlie age 
or height of the players. One player from the attacking side enters 
the field hopping through a marked entrance and tries to touch 
and put out the defenders who run or dodge within the bound^. 
Only three defenders enter the field at a time. The hopping 
chaser must not, while in the field, touch the ground with any part 
of the Ijody other than the hopping foot. The game consists ot 
two innings on each side and each inning is of seven minutes 

duration. 

Atyd-pdtyd is a “ game of feints ” played between two teanris, 
each of nine players. The play field consists of eight breadthwise 
strips known as pdtls (trenches), each 23 feet 1 inch long and 
13 inches wide, and laid out one after another equidistantly at 11 tecL 
The first pdti is called the kapdl pdtl and the last one the 
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Iona pdt't. A stir pdti (central trench), 89 feet 1 inch long and 
13 inches wide intersects the eight pdtis in the middle to form on 
both its sides fourteen couks (squares). The space between 
two conseeutive pdfis is called kondi. The game begins with the 
“ attackers ” who first stand outside the court near the kapdl pdt'i 
trying to dodge and slip through the konilis by crossing the path- 
without getting tagged by the “ defenders ” who move to and from 
each on his designated pdti. If any of the attackers successfully 
crosses all the pdtis from kapdl pdti to Iona pdti and makes a return 
trip from the Iona pdti to cross the kapdl pdti, a Iona (game) is 
scored and the game starts afresh. This way they proceed till 
the time of seven minutes is over. Then tlie defenders become the 
attackers. 


Viti-Ddndu is a game contested between two teams each ol 
nine players (the number of players depends upon the local varia- 
tions of the game). It is played with two playing implements 
a ddndii (stick) of solid wood and a viti of 2M inches thickness and 
parabola shaped. The ground is approximately GSO' X 450' divided 
into various sections : a gal, a circle of five feet radius, and round 
about it boundary lines of 30', 100' and 200' radii. Two lines 
mawn in tangents to the gal make a rangana (fair field). There 
IS also a bhdla-resd and a nema-resd. The game starts with 
nine fielders and one player entering the field. The player hits 
the Ramtola, the ordinary hit. If the viti happens to fall within 
^e Miala-resa, the opponents get a chance of making the player 
out by taking the necessary_ aim to hit the ddndii held vertically 

_k^dvan.told, which is a hit made by lifting the 

nifl continued by the player till he gets 

out by failing to hit, committing a foul or giving a^ catch. ^ 

is a pme contested between two teams of players - 
attackers and fielders-the one trying to knock from a distanj^ a pile 

tom sift Mil o-hS 

either direct or aftlr fhf ball in fly 

to the success of‘ knoc^g^^^e^C^ 

ofTXTaLl^,'’^Le°%u^renr generally of the nature 

dances are connected with rh^ ^ ^*i- . Some of these 

section or sect, and as such they kre^n'of ^ Particular 

the .ere joy^TrhXll’^ rvlrenT’^ 

unSfdo"nSytl^e/d^‘"'‘.' performed by girls, 

the su„ is m thr4SSh'con Lti'"® I® 44 

or the Elephant. A pa^ 

Lak§mr with elephants on Jotus-seated goddess 

in their trunks Ld ,Jift m^ Ind 

queens in cars on their bado; ^ dressed as kings and 

On the ground, in tts front ^ the house, 

an elephant in rangoti. A "trine^if fln ^ a drawing of 

and another with green fruits^ the goddess 
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and in the afternoon, dance in ring formation with arms interlocked 
round the pat with the elephant drawing and sing specially 
composed Hadagd songs. On invitation they go from house to 
house where there is a Hadagd worship, repeat the songs and the 
dance, and retire after accepting khirdpata (light refreshment). 
For each of the day of the dance period, there is one more string 
of flowers hung and one more song sung and on the last day takes 
place a complete rehearsal of dance and songs, a grand khirdpat 
and the ceremonial immersion of the deity and the flower strings 
in a pond or river.® ° 

On the eighth of the bright half of Asvina, during the first 
five years after her wedding, the young wife, as may be the family 
custom, has to worship Mahalaksmi. Married girls who are asleep 
to the house, meet and worship at noon an embossed image of 
Annapurnd goddess, and in the evening an idol of Mahdlak^i is 
prepared. The head of the idol is made from cooked flour of rice, 
is given a human shape, adorned with ornaments and dressed in 
a gorgeous sari. Flowers, turmeric and red-powder, and food are 
laid before the goddess. Each worshipper offers silk-threads to 
the goddess and is required to blow in an empty ghdgar (water-pot) 
tliere at least five times. During night each of tlie girl holds a ghdgar 
in her hands, make a rhythmic musical sound by blowing across 
the moutli of the ghdgar and starts dancing in a circle before the 
goddess. During the dance one of the girls starts blowing and 
dancing witli greater animation than the rest, a sure sign that the 
goddess has entered into her. She presently sways her hands and 
is seized with the power of the goddess. Her friends ply her with 
questions which the goddess in her is believed to answer. After 
a while the goddess leaves her and the girl falls in a swoon. The 
idol is immersed the next morning in a nearby well or tank without 
much ceremony. 

Ajnong some Hindu communities it is customary to have performed 
a gondhala dance on the occasion of a thread-girding or marriage 
ceremony as a ritual of tlianks-giving to the family goddesses who 
are generally Ambabai, Bhavani, and Durga. Only Gondhalis, who 
are professional dancers and devotees of the deities, can give the 
dance. 

The dance always takes place at night. During the day a feast is 
given, the dancers, who generally perform in companies of three 
to five, being the chief guests. At night tlie dancers come back 
bringing their musical instruments, a divati (torch), and the dress 
of the chief dancer. On a wooden stool in the largest room of 
the house they spread a colkhan (bodicecloth), and on it lay 
thirty-six pinches of rice, and sprinkle the rice with turmeric and 
red-powder. In the middle of these pinches of rice is set a tdmhyd 
(water-pot) filled with milk and water, and lines of sandal are 
drawn over the pot. On the mouth of the pot betel leaves are laid 
and the whole is closed with a coconut. Over the coconut, a flower 


"A rain-dance is also found among sections of lower communities. In case 
of drought children tie twigs of nim to their person and with an earthen pot ^ 
dancing from house to house. They are given some corn and water is pxjured 
on them. They proceed to the outskirts of the village, break the earthen pot 
and return. 

fThe BhondalA and Mahdlaxmi dances are found among the Brahmins onJyi 
particularly Chitpavans. 
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garland hangs from a triangle formed of tliree sugarcanes. On tho 
stool in front of the pot are laid bctelnuts, plantains, dates, and 
lemons. With the help of the chief GondhaU the head of the 
family worships the water-pot as the goddess Tuljabhavani, offering 
it flowers and rice, waving before it a lighted lamp fed with ghee, 
and burning camphor and frankincense. Five male members of 
the family light fi\-e torehes and go five times round the goddess 
shouting the words, Ai Bhavdni Jagadamhd ( Mother Bhavani, 

Mother of tlie World). The head dancer, dressed in a long white 
lily coat reaching to his ankles, and wearing cowry-shell ncekiaces 
and jingling bell anklets, takes his stand in front of tlie goddess. 

A second of the troupe stands to the right of the headman holding 
a lighted torch and three others stand behind him pla\’ing on a drum, 
a fiddle, and cymbals. On either side of the Gondhall troupe 
sit the house-people, men on one side, women on tlie other. The 
head dancer touches the lighted torch with sandal paste, bows low 
before it, and says, “ Khandoba of Jejuri come to the gomlhala, 

Tukai, Yamiii, mother Bha\’ani come to the gondhala.” He begins 
singing and dancing going foiAvards and backwards the musichins 
play t^heir drum, fiddle, and cymbals; and the torch-bearer serves 
as a butt for the dancers jokes. The chief, after dancing at a slow 
pace, without turning round and with little movement of the feet 
repeats a sto^ from the Ramayana and explains its meaning. The 
perforrnance lasts from a few minutes to several hours, and some- 

enthusiasm till day-break. Occa- 
sionally one of the guests becomes possessed and a spirit in him 
says why he has entered lus body. At the end of the dance a lighted 

Ke^fai Laksmi is the devotee of the goddess AmbabSi of Koihanur 

It 1 d^eld ir ^ 'r- Tf,e 

moustaches ' ^ut keeps 

ahe r,a„ds;„.arki„g Sm^as ““ aUcT"® 

a S'u'nd'aa'd “en'ISrt? r'”* “ 

performance of chastisinc himsp^f^ himself. After repeating this 
ing that the goddessTs not P^^tend- 

imposed on hLself takes out a Sock^nP ^ penalty he has 
muscles with a string pierces thp his biceps 

whipping and piercing he trerijbles af if‘Tp^ -^ “""I- 

ments, expression and the veils enunUA N-if The move- 

»0 create an atmosphSe of a suot-^ ■ *“'> 

average person is eaSUy led to beUeve * rtf 

possessed. ^ oeueve that the dancers are really 

in the performaMe'^^'th? Lezinf* instrument used The Lezim d«e 

“0 often 4lyeS fertive^',-:^^^^^^^ i-u dan 

include 


Kadak LalcsmL 
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and other formations like marehing in a line in twos, in fours and 
then forming different eircles going again in a line. This dance 
admits a variety of vigorous movements— skipping, stepping, 
squatting, bending, hopping, tlu-owing the head up, etc. The Lezim 
itself supplies the necessary rh>'thmical music which is often 
supplimented by beats of halgi or dliol (dnim) and every movement 
of the dance is performed in unison with the perfectly synchronised 
strokes of the lezim and drum beats. The swinging of lezim is done 
in four or eight counts. The four-count move does not admit the 
overhead stroke of the lezim which the eight-count one does adding 
more grace. 


Tlie dindi is a procession of bhajanis (religious singers) who form 
themselves in two rows, interlock their tdl (cymbal) strings with 
those of the adjacent player, and following the lead of a mrdanga 
(drum) player and a dindi or vind (lute) player who walk between 
the rows, proceed in rythmic steps clicking ta/as and vociferating 
bhajana refrains. 

The dindi is danced while going to the temple. The mrdangi 
(drummer) beats time and the vind player gives out the song. The 
dindi players progress in a line with movements which are simple - 
advance forward the right foot, stamp it slightly on the ground, 
simultaneously bend ahead and click tlie fa/a in front of the right 
knee sliding a short sideward forward step witli the left foot ; as 
the left foot touches the ground, take the right a full step to the 
rear, straighten and mark the step witli the click of tlie tdla in 
front of the waist. 

Tipri and Goph, which are indigenous folk dances extensively 
distributed all over India, may be dying out as an activity for men 
and boys. To some e.xtent they are now being revived as a part 
of physical education for boys and girls in primary and secondary 

schools. 


1 he tipris are two tapering pieces of wood varying in size from 
[}2 to 2'. They may have a bunch of tiny bells fixed at the ends 
o add a jingle to the sound of the stroke. Qophs are strips of 
doth attached to a pole or a su.spended disc. The tipris are held in 
he hands by their thicker ends by tlie player. There are generally 
our or eight pairs participating in the dance. An orchestral accom- 
laniment {tabid and harmonium) inspires the dancers to keep 
letter time and adds to the grace of the performance. The dancers 
;tand in a circle in pairs, the two in the pair facing each other. 1 he 
ipri dance could be played without the goph, there being no 
iiaterial difference in the movements and formation. But the addition 
if <foph held in the left hand by each dancer adds to the spectacular 
iffect of the dance. With the progress of the dancing steps in one 
lirection, different patterns get woven out of the goph strips wmeh, 
vhen the steps are retraced, get unwoven. 

The dancers dance in various formations, some of which can clearly 

ae discerned in various patterns of the goph 

ixecuted. The movements do not vary to a great extent m ^be 

formations. The participants have to strike the tipris 

he beat of the table (drum) or the cymbal and move ^ 

promptly in various steps. Generally calas (tiny bells) a , ^ 

?eet and wrong timing, if not wrong step, is sure to break the 

larmony of the dance. 
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TTie Phuga^t dance is usually played by girls in pairs. Two girls 
stand facing each other, keep their feet together with a distance of 
hvo or three inches between the toes, cross arms, keep them straight 
and hold each other’s hands, balance the body back-ward, and each 
time, stepping the right foot a few inches to the right and sliding the 
left along with it, start an anti-clockwise movement. As the footwork 
quickens, the movement gathers in tempo till the dancers get swung 
in a whirl. The dancers sing out recriminatory couplets and blow 
rythmic breathing sounds with the mouth known as pakvd to keep 
time and add zest to the dance. 

There are various types of phugodis. Ekahdtdcl phugadi is danced 
while holding only the right hands, the left hands kept resting on 
the hips. In lolana phugach the players bend the legs and hold the 
great toes and then start rolling on the back and then sit. In 
hhui phugadi the dancers start with a full squatting position and 
arms resting on the knees, and then scrape the feet alternately in 
oblique kicks balancing the steps with backward and forward move- 
ments of the arms. 


Jhimmds as dances fall in the same category of phugadi with the 
difference that they could be danced individually and there are no 
whirling movements done in pairs. In a way thev are calisthenic 
movements repeated with the rhythm of songs and pakvd. Acted 
in pairs and groups they lead to a competitive zest. 

Akhadds or tdljms (Indian gymnasiums) have been of old the 
local cenfres of disseminating traditional knowledge of various forms 
w trained physical acti\ities and culture in the younger generation. 
Ihey are conducted by vastdds or gurus (trainer-gymnasts) who are 
mimh respected by their disciples. An dkhddd is often regulated bv 

S scrupulous- etiquette, 

in Villages, the Maruti temple serves the purpose of the g>Tnnasium. 

A well-equipped akhadd may have a building of its own. In its 

included a houdd ( wrestling pit ) 
(^vrestiers post), some jod-jodts and kareld (Ldian 
clubs), hatte (hand rests), heavy stone balls and T}dns (stone wheels) 

^ as lezirn, bothdti, bancti 

Sd of 'sSeng*. of Hanuman, the 

Danda and baithakas are the common modes of e.xercise follnwprl 

^ and wrestlers wXa virn to 

ofi„teffii“ 

location fcictxirc 6tc.- oxc aimpfl at* * 7 ^*^ it i- « such qs clis- 
the Lezim e.xeroises are practised to de^ p°'Ae°'shS‘' o "Irms 

A Vf 2-10 
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and shoulders. Malkhdmba exercises which have now developed 
into a specialised art were in their origin meant to train the wrestler 
in agility, balance and firm grip of hands and legs. 

In the Poona district, both to the rural population and to the 
uneducated urbanite an alluring source of entertainment is a tamd^d 
performance. Though this performance in structure and treatment 
is peculiarly indigenous, the word “ tamdsd ” has its origin in Urdu. 
The Maratlii name is now lost, but the word “ gammat” is some- 
times used to express the idea. In popular concept a tamdsd 
periormance is replete with music, songs, dance and dialogues. 

A tamdsd troupe consists of artists both of histrionic talent and of 
musical skill. They play the dholki, kade, daph, tuntune, jhdnj and 
triangle. One of them is an expert singer and another a man of 
dialogues. Besides, there is the songadyd (buffoon)— a person of 
ready wit— the ndcijd (dancer boy dressed as a female), and then the 
leading lady, who is a dancing-girl, singer and tlie chief attraction 
of the show. 


Tamdsd songs are known as Idvanls. They are composed in distinct 
metre and tune and form the softer counterpart of the povddd, tlie 
Marathi ballad. There are descriptive lavanis and also devotional 
ones, but the poets appear at their best when they use them to treat 
the amorous. Ldoanis, as originally conceived, may have provided 
the much-needed mental relief to the war-weary Maratha soldiers. 

Tamdsds are usually performed at the annual fairs of local shrines 
where people congregate in great number and in gay mood as the 
harvesting season is just about to close. A troupe or two put up 
a temporary cloth compound in open fields in the vicinity of such 
fairs and improvise a theatre and a stage. In the fight of petromax 
lamps tlie play commences at about eight at night and closes after 
mid-night. The admission charges are five to ten annas. 

The performance begins with a prayer to god Ganapati, which is 
called the “ gana The nature of the gana differs according to the 
aptitude of die poet, that is to say, according to his leaning toward.s 
paurdnik description or metaphysical speculation. 

Then comes an item which is termed ‘ gavalan ’. The scene opens 
with a bevy of milkmaids going from Vrindavan to Mathura to sell 
milk and milk products On the outskirts of the town they are way- 
laid by Lord Kr§na’s associates. There follows a dialogue consisting 
of demand and repartee, which gradually reveals the fact that the 
boyish prank? of Lord Kr§na’s play-fellows are tending towards 
youthful waywardness. This aspect is emphatically resented by the 
gavnlans (milkmaids) headed by Rddhd. Just as this dramatic con 
troversy is attaining some critical height. Lord Kr§na appears on the 
scene and gives a happy turn to the situation by propounding his 
version of pure affection which has nothing to do with carnal feelings\ 
The skill of the composer is at its best in the gaufl/an. 
amour is introduced with all the vigour of ^e unsophisticated mind 
but it is disposed of with all the wisdom of the cultured philosopher. 

Some descriptive Idvanis follow. Places, events and avocations 
which are the integral parts ol the life of 

subjects. The life of the soldier m the tune of the “ ‘“j 

of the mill worker of the present day is described ."Vid and 

minute details. Some tricky situahon m the 

common man may also be discussed. There are one or two songs 
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in which the customary “ seeing life ” away from home is dealt with. 
In them the glamour of the initial tempting situations and the fanal 
disillusionment are presented with a convincing force which reaches 
the heart. The audience of the present times needs a bit of light 
music, especially of the cinema type. This is supplied by a group 
which has made a speciality of this line. 

Then a short but very interesting item, viz., bheclic song, follows. 
This song is the poet’s excursion into tlie sphere of vedantic 
philosophy derived through the personal teachings of sadhiis of the 
Sidiiha pantli. 

After an interval of about ten minutes the latter half of the 
programme begins. This is the vag or the dramatic presentation of 
a story. The story is always purposeful and it follows the way of 
the traditional Indian classic story tellers. The persons are generally 
chosen from kings and heroes, with the usual addition of represent- 
atives from all classes of society. Men and women, both good and 
bad, are interwoven in the narration which culminates in some 
happy or tragic situation, suggesting some moral. The main 
current is composed in a ballad tlie stanzas of which are set to music 
and are sung step by step as the plot develops. The more intriguing 
portions or scenes are acted and spoken by the relevant characters 
in the way of stage actors. The different mental manifestations are 
shown with an amount of pathos and vigour as tlie occasion demands. 
The delineation is generally correct but unpolished and the whole 
play conveys tlie same impression upon the audience, illiterate as it 

is, as is created among educated audiences by cultured dramatic 
artistes. 


The musical standard of these performances keeps pace with th( 
cultural development of the audience, and it would be doinj 
injustice to tlie art to say that it is unscientific. The same is tin 
case with tlie wit and humour that is supplied practically on ever' 
possible occasion by the songadyd. The language is undoubted!' 
cmde and It is no use denying tlie fact that some untalented person' 
often indulge in hcence. But there are a number of songaduds wIk 
can make even a serene man join in hearty laugh by tlie prompt anc 
unexpected turn given to an apparentiy innocent situation 

and^ “i’ of ure also known as Jews 

and, because they used to press oU and keep Saturday as a day o; 

oUmenr i” '*'®i (Saturdaj 

returned as numbering 819 (m. 412 

1 U person of this community now follows tiie 

Daxid, Mo«s, Solomon and Siel a Abraham, 

Mari™, Ribeka and Rahel. Theb sumames'ire"i'inL 

v”™r„a N-gao.it® S”'" 
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aiAPTER 3. Ziradkar in the Kolaba District. They more or less look like Indians 

Peo^and about the same colour as Nlarathas, perhaps a little fairer. 

Culture. Their mother-tongue is Marathi. They pray in Hebrew which 

Bene Israels, aiany read fluently but few understand. 

Houses. They live in houses of the better sort. Fi.ved to the upper part of 

the right door post is a bo.x with a small square glass let into the 
front of it, and inside in a wooden or metal case is a piece of parch- 
ment with carefully written verses from Deut. vi 4-9 and xi 13-20, so 
placed that from the outside through the holes in the case and box, 
the word Shadaija (Almighty) can be read. Both in going out and 
in coming in, the members of tlie household touch this box with 
reverence. 

Synagogue. The Bene-Israels worship one god and use no images. They do 

not attempt to proselytize. They meet for their congregation in 
a s>Tiagogue whieh is a building surrounded with an enelosure. 
Inside it is a square room with windows to the right and left, 
and in front, in the west wall, is the ark, a cupboard-like frame in 
which are kept the manuscripts of the laws of Moses written on 
parchment. The minister stands facing the ark in the centre of the 
s>'nagogue saying prayers and the congregation join in, seated on 
benches and chairs. 

The s>magogue in Poona is situated in Rasta Peth®. It has 
a managing committee of fifteen to manage its afiFairs and all 
important matters are referred to the jamdt or general body of 
me.mbers. The staff of the synagogue consists of the hdzan 
(minister), the kaji (religious teacher) who helps in performing 
ceremonies, and the samash (beadle) who is the general servant 
The property of the synagogue is held by five trustees. 
The synagogue maintains a Hebrew school with 50 or 60 students. The 
hazan is also the teacher and receives an extra remuneration for 
this service. The synagogue is financed by voluntary contributions 
made by the public at the rate of half a pice per rupee of their 
income and special charges made on occasions like marriage, 
circumcision, etc. 

Apart from the usual staple foods eaten in the country, the 
Bene-lsraels eat the flesh of animals, fowl and fish, as admissible 
under the Levitical Law. The community follows a number of 
ritualistic observances chiefly concerned with such important life 
incidents as birth, circumcision, marriage and death. These are 
also occasions for feasts. 

Circumcision, eta In tlic synagogue, on the eighth day after the birth of a male 

child, whether or not it is Sabbath, the child is circumcised by the 
minister or an operator. The wound is dressed and the child 
is blessed by the minister and called by a new name chosen from 
the Old Testament. If the child dies before it is circumcised, the 
operation is performed alfter deatli, but no prayers are 
offered. There are also ceremonies connected with cradling, 
purification of the mother on the fortieth day after a boy’s birth 
or the eightieth day after a girl’s birtli, shaving and ear-boring. 

M.-irriage. The offer of marriage generally comes from tlie boy’s side. 

For tlie engagement ceremony both the parties with their guests 
meet by arrangement at the bride’s house and rings are exchanged. 
The marriage is celebrated on some subsequent Sunday. Baris 

•There is also another synagogue in the cantonment which is attended mostly 
by Bagdadi Jews. 
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(presents) are taken to the bride's house and phibjted before the 
bride rnd her relations. The brideproom .s taken w.tl. ho 
sin^inp of songs, into the synagogue and made to f'"'"'*. 
ehl The minister repeats Hebrew te.sts and the bridegroom. 
Standing in front of the bride, with a silver cup in his hand coiibun- 
inc a silver ring and grape juice, looking towards the guests, sa>s 
-Wi?h yrr leave I perforJ the ceremony”. The guests answer 
- With god’s leave The bridegroom goes on And witli^ our 

elders’ leave, do I perform this ceremony.’ The guests : And 

for His infinite mercv.” The groom : “ May jov increase among 
the children of Israel.” The guests again say With Gods leave.^ 
The groom e.xclaims “ Praise be to the Lord for His goodnep to us. 
The guests: “And may it spread in Jerusalem”. The bridegroom 


He then drinks halt the wine and says twice over : oy tins you aro 
being wed to me ” and then, bending, pouis tlic rcst^ of the wine, 
not leaving a single drop in the glass, into the bride’s right hantl, 
and pushing the ring over the tip of her first finger says “ See ! 
You are married to me by this ring according to the law of Moses 
and the Israelites ”. After this has been thrice repeated, he takes 
a glass tumbler with some wine in it, and a necklace of gold, puts 
the necklace round the girl’s neck, drinks some wine, and pouring 
the rest into her mouth, dashes the glass to pieces on the floor. 
Sometimes the priest reads the ketuba (written covenant). Before 
reading the last sentence he takes the fringes of the four corners 
of the bridegroom’s sisid ( veil ) , and says thrice over “ God 
commands that he who marries shall feed his wife well, clothe 
her, and perform the duty of marriage ”. All these the bridegroom 
promises to fulfil. Then the guests invoke a blessing, and the 
bride and bridegroom sign the paper which sets forth the marriage 
covenant in the presence of two witnesses and the minister. Tho 
bridegroom then delivers the paper to the bride saying “Take tliis 
marriage covenant ; henceforth all that belongs to me is yours 
She takes it in her open hands and makes it over to her father. 
The minister then blesses the husband and the wife. Ne.xt comes 
tile aher (giving of presents). They then proceed to the bride’s 
house. Next day tiiey go to the bridegroom’s house. 

The marriage covenant is generally rigidly observed. However, 
in cases of violation of the contract, the innocent party is allowed 
a divorce and the liberty of remarriage. 

When a male member passes away, the nearest weep and wail 
and the widow breaks her bangles and necklace of gold! 
The body IS covered with a white sheet and the great toes aro 
tied together with a Aread. Arrangements are made to inform 
• the relations, collect funeral material and dig the grave. Grave 
are mepared which for a male consist of trousers, two 

one, a cap, a dupeta ( turban 

a cloth to tie the hands, a cloth for the eyes, a pillow, a towel 
lung! (loincloth), mof ( sheet 1 and a sisid ( shroud )^* 

win! swashed in warm water. 

^ While the minist er stands by, seven jars of water are poured over it 

way a. a man but with a robe ori;^ 
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from the head to the feet and dashed on the ground. It is then wined 
dry dressed in the newly made grave clothes, the sisid (surplice) 
IS drawn, or a handkerchief and a subja twig are placed in the 
riglit liand and then rolled in a broad sheet and the face left partly 
open for the mourners to take a last look. By the time the dolara 
(colTm) IS brought and washed, a white sheet is spread inside, and 
is set in front of the door. The minister asks the mourners to 
forgive the deceased any faults he may have committed. They 
answer They are forgiven”. Flakes of cotton wool are laid on 
the eyelids, and a handkerchief is placed over them, and the face 
is covered with a sheet. After the minister has recited a funeral 
dirge, the body is carried, head first, out of the house by four or 
five men, and laid in the coffin. A wooden frame is dropped over 
the coffin, and on the frame a black cloth and flower garlands 
and sabja leaves are spread. Headed by the priest the deceased's 
four nearest relations lift the colfin on their shoulders and, repeat- 
ing Hebrew verses, walk to the burial ground, helped at intervals 
by the other mourners. Entering the graveyard, they place the 
coffin near the grave. The bodv is lowered into the grave with 
head to the east resting on a pillow filled with earth. If any one 
has dust from Jerusalem, a little of it is put either in the eyes or 
in the shroud or in the pillow case. The mourners and funeral 
party standing near repeat sacred te.xts, throw a handful of earth 
into the grave and turn away. The diggers then fill the grave, 
and, when it is full, the funeral service is recited by the hazan or 
the kaji, followed by kaddish by the mourners. The close rela- 
tives and friends of the deceased go to the mourner’s house and 
partake of some food. Near the cot where the dead breathed his 
last, a mat is spread and nearby are set a lighted lamp and 
an earthen pot filled with cold water. The women mourners for 
days sit, sleep, and dine on the mat, day and night, feeding the 
lamp and keeping it alight. The first seven days are kept strictly 
as days of mourning. Every morning ten religious-minded men 
say prayers in the house of mourning. On the morning of the 
seventh day the closest relations go to the mourner’s house from 
where they go to the burial ground. The minister says prayers, 
the mourners say kaddish and return to their homes. At the 
mourner’s house ziarat ceremony is held where the jikhir, i.e., David’s 
Psalms, are said, the food is blessed by the minister and is shared 
among men and women. At the end of the first month, in the 
11th month and at the end of the 12th month, a ziarat ceremony 
is held before which the mourners and their relatives and friends 
visit the graveyard and say prayers for the dead. 

According to the 1951 census, the Christian population of the 
district is 37,243 (m. 19,827 ; /. 17,416), and is distributed tract-wise 
as follows 

Rural TRACTS : 4,091 ( m. 1,829; f. 2,262)— Poona City taluka 
and Haveli, 1,398 (m. 858; /. 540); Mulashi, Bhor, Maval and 
Velhe, 869 (rn. 537; /. 332); Junnar, Ambegaon, (nil); Khed, 
^iirur, 75 (m. 31 ; /. 44) ; Daramati, Indapur, 413 (m. ^3; /. 160) ; 
Daund, Purandar, 1,336 (m. 150; /. 1,186). 

UiUJAN tracts: 33,152 (m. 17,998; f. 15,154); Poona City 
14,031 (m. 7,387; /. 6,654); Haveli Prant, 16,693 (m. 9,317; 
f. 7,376) ; iunnar Prant, 226 (m. 130; f. 96) ; Baramati Prant, 
2,192 (m. 1,164; > . 1,028). 
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It includes Europeans, Anglo-Indians, and Indian Christians of 
Fn-nan Catholic, Protestant and other Christian faiths. However, 
0'\ in" to the withdrawal of the British Army and the emigration 
of a° number of Domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians, the 
Christian community’ in the district is now almost wholly Indian 
and governed to a great extent by Indian priests and pastors. 

Of the Roman Catholics, about one-half are of Coan origin. 
The first batch of Goan Christians are said to have come to Poona 
to join as gunners in the Maratha army. They were given a phit 
ot land to build their quarters in Khadak, where the Mamlatdars 
hacheri, now stands. Later immigrants poured into Poona after 
the establishment of the British cantonment. They came as petty 
c’erks, petty traders, bakers, tailors, musicians and domestic servants. 
^•lt ny of the Goans learned the English language and obtained 
posts in the various departments of Government as clerks and 
siuiordinates. A few became doctors and engineers. The legal 
priifession, however, attracted very ‘few of them. At present there 
a’’e many Poona Goans serving in tlie higher grades of the various 
departments of Government, about a dozen medical men and 
about the same number engaged as shopkeepers. More than 
a hundred have built their own houses. 

’.fhe Goans have a blend of Eastern and Western cultures, with 
pe’haps a greater leaning to tlie West. The men generally wear 
dr*:ss after the Western fashion. The women of die higher and 
the lower classes wear the sdri, the former in the new style and 
the latter in the old. The middle class women mostly dress in 
European style. Their food is cooked in the Indian style, i.e. 
hit',hly spiced, with rice forming the staple cereal. The better off 
follow Western table manners and similarly have adopted certain 
forms of Western social life. 

The Goans, as Roman Catholics, have their religious rites and 
ceremonies regulated by the canon and liturgical laws of Roman 
Catholics the world over. But for actual government and ministra- 
ticn the Goaiw of Poona City and Poona Cantonment are still 
uriler the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Goa, who appoints their 
pa ftors, while the Goans and other Roman Catholics of other parts 
of the Poona district, are under the Bishop of Poona. The Goans 
have th^ own Church in Nanas Peth, built on land given to them 
by the Peshwas. The sermons and non-liturgical services are 
mosUy m Konkani, the language still used by most of the Goans. 

Ihe Indian Christians can be divided into two classes, Marathi- 
speaking and Tamil-speaking. The first are local converts from 

District, or their descendants. 
About Uvo-thirds of them belong to the various Protestant 
de.iominations and one-drird aie Roman Catholics. In dress 

th" Sus'^of thT^^ they are aU alike and alike also to 

Sem emoWH profession. The poorer ones among 

See ihe^ Hfndu labourers or artisans, dress and eat 

S A midcuiohss is, hmvever 

h ocial hfe, inter-dimng, mter-marriages, etc., tlie 
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Marathi-speaking Roman Catholics and Protestants are more united 
with each other than with their co-religionists of other communities. 

The Tamil-speaking Indian Christians are about two-thirds 
Homan Catholics and one-third Protestants. They are the descendants 
• of the camp followers and sepoys who came over with the British 
army. Though they speak Tamil at home and use it for their 
religious services, they are fairly conversant with Hindustani and 
Marathi. Educationally they are backward compared with either 
the Goan or the Marathi Christians. Formerly most of them worked 
as dofestic servants of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. Now 
jnany are employed as fitters, drivers, etc. in the various military 
depots and factories. There are large groups of them living in 
JJew Bazar or Modi Khana, Ghorpadi, Vanavadi, Khadki Bazar, etc. 
They do not mix very much socially either with the Goans or with 
the Marathi-speaking Christians. In that respect they are nearer 
their Hindu Tamil brethren, with whom they have many inter- 
marriages. Although they attend the same churches and observe 
the same religious rites as otlier members of the denominations to 
which they belong, each group of Tamil Christians has its own 
bhajan room (a kind of miniature chapel), where they meet and 
sing hymns and say prayers in their own tongue. Each bhajan 
has a grand procession annually on the feast day of its Patron Saint 
They have a special devotion and veneration towards St. Anthony 
of Padua (a Portuguese Franciscan Friar, who worked and died 
in Italy), and in their homes tliey keep a tiny statue of this saint, 
covered with flowers and often crowned with a tiny gold circlet 
T1 ey are also fond of making pilgrimages to Our Lady of tlie 
Mount Shrine at Bandra or to the Church of Our Lady of Health 
at Velanganni in Madras State. 


Churches. 


The Christians live mostly in Poona City, but there are small 
colonies of tliem, mostly employed in the railway, at Lonavle and 
Daund. 

Churches.— The Protestants have about a dozen churches or places 
of worship in Poona City, the Holy Name Church, Panch Howd, with 
its belfry, and St. Paul’s and the Church of St. Mary the Virgin with 
their spires being prominent landmarks. 


Educational 

Institutions. 


The Roman Catholics have St. Patrick’s Cathedral, opposite the 
Race-course, with its numerous pinnacles, St. Francis Xavier’s near 
the Cantonment Market, St. Anne’s in Sholapur Bazar, and the old 
historic Church of the Immaculate Conception in Nana’s Peth dating 
from the time of the Peshwas. 

Education Institutions.— The Protestants have the United The<> 
logical College, St. Mary’s Training College (Rasta’s Peth), Bishop’s 
High School for Boys, St. Mary’s High School for Girls, St. Helenas 
Pligh School for Girls, St. Andrew’s High School for Girls, and 
Hutching’s High School for Girls. They also run a number of primary 
schools and hostels and a Technical School at Panch Howd. 


The Spicer Missionary College at Aundh Road, run by the 
“ Seventh Day Adventists ”, provides training for the Ministry and 
the Commercial and Teaching professions. The academic courses 
are run concurrently with training in dairy farming, food products, 
poultry, printing and book-binding. 
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The Roman Catholic institutions are as follows— 

The De Nobili Tlieological College for students of the Society 
of Jesus ; St. Vincent’s High School ; Omella’s High School (Nanas 
Petli) ; and the St. Anthony School in Sholapur Bazar. For girls 
there are two Convent High Schools. There is also an Institute tor 
Social Ser\ice and Research. 

Medical Work.— St Margaret’s Hospital for Women and Children, 
Mangalwar Peth, is run by the Church of Scotland Mission. The 
Wadia Hospital at Shukrawar Peth, St. John’s Hospital for Women 
and Children at Panch Howd, the Convalescent Home for Women 
and Children, Nanded, and the School’s Clinic at Panch Howd are 
otlier Christian missionary institutions aiding the poor and sick. 

Other Missionary Work.— The Pandita Ramabai Mukti Mission at 
Kedgaon is well known for the pioneer work it did for the emancipa- 
tion of Hindu widows. It still carries on its activities on behalf of 
women and children. The Australian Mission at Daund runs 
a hospital and schools. 


Muslims, according to the 1951 Census, are returned as numbering 
90,585 (ni. 48,745; /. 41,840) in tlie district of Poona. 

Their tract-wise distribution over the district is as follows 

Rur^l tracts: 18,809 (m. 9,747, f. 9,062) -Poona City taluka and 

^>448 ; /. 1,198) ; Mulashi, Bhor, Maval, and Velhc, 
i Junnar, Ambes,aon, 3,189 (m. 1,582; f. 
1,607); Khed Sirtn; 3,291 (m. 1,655; /. 1636); Baramati, 
i^opur; 4,393 (m. 2,313; /. 2.080); Daund Purandar ; 3,353! 

tni. 1,0/0 ; f. 1.6/8). 

f- ^2,m)~Poom City, 43,191 
(m. J3,6-9; f. 19,562) ; Haueli Prant, 15,344 (m. 8,635; f. 6 709) • 

(m'!T455T/!’!«^. PrL'em 

'J? “ lO'yns such as Baramati, Dauijtl, Junnar and 

anchar the Mushm population is comparatively meagre. It forms 
at present 4.&1 per cent, of the total population of thf distr ct and 
Its population has variated as 4-66 per cent., 4-60 per cent 

the de^cen^laisies s^"ceTs8i.^'™ P" «"'• 

sochUtarnfand S°"P signifying community of origin 

1. Sayids, 2. Shaikhs, 3. Mughals, 4. Pathans. 

of commS?ty^o/^eh own°^Lch°l^s^**Mt ^ 

( bracelet-sellers ) Tamat<j nr Vf * Attars ( perfumers ) , Manyars 

(firework-makers), Kalaigars f makers), Barutgars 

twisters), Shikaigm (aSeri) ’’f («lk tassel 

of the Hanafi School Td ^S Llv ^ groups are Sunnis 

the Hanafi School gencmllv The followers of 

the regular Musfim*^ comiTOnite*^ 

customs. Besides the above-mentioned'grotpsXr^S 
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Bobras® who are traders from Cutch and Gujarat, Tambolies (betel- 
sellers), and Bagvans (fruiterers). These groups generally marry 
onl)’ among themselves but gradually intermarriages without caste 
restrictions are uprooting this custom. 

Wlial the Poona Muslims eat differs according to their means and 
native customs. Rich and well-to-do Memans, Bohras and other 
Muslims, besides a cup of coffee or tea in the morning with milk 
bread and butter, and eggs, have two general meals : lunch at about 
twelve or one P.M. and dinner at about eight or nine at night. They 
have also tea at about four or half past four in the afternoon. The 
townsman’s staple food is wheat, rice and pulses eaten with mutton 
or vegetable curry and fish. The villager or the craftsman takes 
three meals a day, cold breakfast at about seven before going to the 
field or workshop, a midday meal at the place of his work, and 
a supper on reaching home in the evening. The poor replace wheat 
and rice by millet, and mutton and pulses by pounded chillies or 
chaini and dry fish. Almost all manage to get mutton on the Baqar 
Id festival. The bulk of the local Muslims prefer mutton (goat’s 
flesh) to beef. Among the richer townspeople publie dinners are 
generally of birijdni (a dish of rice, mutton, saffron, ghee and spices), 
and zardd ( a sweet dish of rice, sugar, saffron and almonds, pistachio 
nuts and ghee). Poor townsmen and villagers give public dinners 
of khiisk halva and sometimes of puldo (rice with ghee and mutton 
curry). These dinners are given on occasions of birth, circum- 
cision, initiation, marriages and at some places on the fortieth day 
after a death. The men take their dinner in men’s room first, and 
after the men leave, the women take their dinner in the women’s 
room. In the dining room mats and carpets are spread for guests 
and on the carpets large sheets called dastar-khwdns are spread, 
in order that the carpets may not be spoiled. At dinner the guests 
sit in t\vo rows facing each other. A man with an aftdba (water-jug) 
and a chilamchi (basin) comes in and beginning with the most 
respectable or learned man pours water over the hands of each guest. 
The seating arrangements in public dinners are generally without 
any distinction of caste or creed or status. Several young friends of 
the host stand between the rows of guests and pass the dishes. When 
all dishes are served, the host says “ Bismillah ” ( begin in the name of 
Allah), and the guests begin to eat, a group of Uvo or more eating 
from the same dish. Wffiile they dine a boy or two stand with water 
pots or glasses ready to serve water to any one who wants it. 
When the dinner is over the dastar-khwdns (sheets) are neatly rolled 
and removed, and water is poured on the hands of each guest and 
a tray of pdn (betel leaves) passed round. The women take their 
dinner in the same way as men, but wait for some time after the 
dinner is over. Muslims belonging to higher social status dine at 
tables rather in the European style. Fruits, sweets and some of the 
European dishes are also served. Wines and liquors are 
conspicuous by their absence. Comparatively very few drink liquors 
and that too at small parties to which only very intimate friends are 
invited. t Tobacco is smoked by many and snuff is used by a few 
old men. 

The town Muslims exj^ress their taste for good and decent clothes 
by wearing a head-scraf or turban, a Persian cap or a Turkish fe^ 
a waist-coat, and a long or short coat or a sherwdni (a coat with 
a closed collar reaching up to the knee ) . 

"Boharas arc Shias and have a distinct coinnumity organization of theu own. 

t Condition before the enactment of the Bombay Prohibition Act, ly4y. 
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The transformation of fashions in dress from the Mughal and 
the Peshvai patterns to the Western styles is almost complete in the 
younger generation. However, some of the conservative patterns 
still persist. At the time of prayer a Muslim may wear a hingi 
(loin-cloth) reaching down to the ankles and pairhain (a long shirt). 
The shenedni and pyjama ( a pair of loose trousers ) have an imprint 
of traditional wear. CudUUlr pyjama ( a pair of tight trousers) and 
shalwar (loose trousers worn by Pathans and Punjabis) are also 
worn. Headgears, known as phetd or sdphd (turban) are used at 
ceremonial occasions. The sdphd of the Bohriis and Cutchis and 
Khojas, has a gold embroidery running on one side of the cloth and 
is exhibited at every peek (round). In towms and villages thc^ 
Muslim women generally wear sdris. Townswomen wear 

sdris of different patterns and colours which differ from 

the Hindu sdris. Muslim women generally cover their heads 

with one end of the sdri and wear a hurqa (veil) when- 
ever they go out in public. Blouses are more in use than colls in 
the towns- In villages the Muslim women wear sdris which are 
available at the village shop or fairs. The system of wearing the 
OTHs with a kdstd is fast disappearing in villages. The Meman and 
tiie Bohara women wear long pairhans and izdrs (trousers) and 
o ,‘.ani (a l^oose and very tliin cloth particularly covering the 
head and falling on the shoulders up to the waist), the 

rmbroideris used. 

thi^^TmA of ornaments and clothings at 

f ^ marriages. The rich give to their daughters 

^ precious stones which consist of earrin<Ts 
bangles, necklaces, bracelets and rings. These ornaments are of 
. moderri designs and are made to order or bought ready made Th“ 

Xrrelo'wThrankfe ) ''T' ('-g« -fve; Li^sCSy 

. 4s“of‘'g„rd° orxr ".amage or engagement 

mYiS X^’nfl'eeles Se f'l'*''? “r »ny male 

ears must be thi of plyem fL .L i .'.“k , 

honey and the mother <Tiv#» i three day:i the child is given ^ 

On the si.xth day called d hattrlhl P>'epared in pure ghee. 

batiied and dres^s’e^rn dean c ot^! 

giving is also g^en Ld alms ^ shanks 

is also declared^ on tlie sixth dav 

very first day to a child. For fortv rln!)^ 

regular prayers and, after 40 davs shp* abstains from 

a bath With water in svhfch ncenn’eats am U" 

™S‘’MreSs.^. "■o4oo^rr,“h•e'o“iTi;^^it‘u^1on■"of 

taS7roTfte°coUMUo?of”SMh ‘f" »''e main- 

V^ses. Where «.ere~ St “? Si KiVo 
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fundamental teachings of Islam) are taught at home by the parents. 
All Muslims, whether rich or poor, are careful to circumcise their 
male children before they reach the age of seven or eight years. 
Tliey also perform the Bismillah ceremony at the age of five, in which 
the oldest member of the family or the learned among those present 
makes the child, male or female, recite certain verses of the Quran 
(generally the first verses revealed to Prophet Muhammad), 
and after this ceremony either sweets are distributed or a public 
dinner is given. This ceremony is supposed to mark the beginning 
of the educational career of the child. 

Muslims have no objection to marriages between cousins, both 
parallel and cross, tlie marriage with the first cousin being sometimes 
preferred. Sister’s daughter is under tlie incest taboo. Polygamy 
and widow remarriage are practised. A widow can marry her 
deceased husband’s brother or relative and similarly a widower his 
deceased wife’s sister or relative. 

Divorce is regarded as a necessary evil and is to be resorted to 
only as tlie last resource. 


Some Hindu customs used to be in vogue at the marriage 
ceremonies of Muslims, but during the last twenty years tlie 
Muslim ceremonies have been much simplified. The oflFer of 
marriage usually comes from the bridegroom’s parent. Any court- 
ship before the marriage is unknown to Muslims although sometimes 
a casual view of tlie bride from a distance may be connived at. 


Two male witnesses must bear testimony to the celebration of the 
marriage. Their testimony is essential. These witnesses directly 
approach the bride, and, after repeating the name of the bridegroom 
and his age ask her whether she is willing to accept him in marriage 
or not. After hearing personally what the bride has to say, they come 
and declare her intentions to the public and then the marriage is either 


registered in a special marriage register or the marriage sermon 
(khutba-e-nikdh) is recited. The bride’s father or vali (the lawful 
guardian) gives away the bride in marriage to the bridegroom. 
After the marriage ceremony is over, the father-in-law and son-in-law 
embrace each other and dates or sweets are distributed with cold 
sweet drinks. A musical entertainment by quwwdls (a band of male 
singers who generally recite verse in Urdu) generally follows. The 
custom of dancing and singing by professional society women has 
greatly diminished and is not now considered respectable. 

Immediately after the bridegroom leads the bride to his home the 
jalwd ceremony is performed. This ceremony^ acquaints them with 
each other. They are made to see each other s face in a mirror or 
to read the Quran together. The next day a dinner is given to the 
public or to near relations by the bride s father. 

The custom of inviting friends and relatives for the first five Fridas 
for dinner is still prevalent, altliough there is no sanction to it by 
religion. These Friday dinners are called Juniagis. 

Muslims have no ceremony to observe when a girl at^ins puberty. 
In villages a ceremony called sdtavasd is performed at the end ot the 
seventh month of pregnancy, when the couple are rnade to sit 
together and women-folk sing songs and make merry for a ew lOurs. 

When a Muslim is about to breath his last, the “ Surfl-c-Y^in ’ from 
the Quran is recited in a low voice near the dying man. ° 

the i^ligious formula, La-ilah-il-lallah, Mahamm^ n'r.nf of L^v 
is repeated so that the dying man may also repeat it. Drops ot ho y 
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unnecessaruy aeiayea. iiie uociy or a iiiaic is uaiiicu i»y iiiaics ami 
that of a female by females, and a kafan i.c., unstitched garment con- 
sisting of a kajni and a loin-cloth, is put on the dead body. In case of 
a women an odhani (scarf) is added to the kafan. Camphor, aloe- 
powder and rose or sandal scent is sprinkled over the kafan. The body 
is then placed in a bier called janaza (a cot-like wooden structure) 
always kept in every mosque in any town or village. The mother 
generally says, ‘ I withdraw all the claims upon you as a nurse,’ and 
if desired the wife or others also withdraw their claims. Then, amid 
the wailing of the women, the fanaza is taken on the shoulders of 
the men who repeat the kalama as they walk and change their 
shoulders, until they reach a mosque where the last prayers on the 
dead body are offered by keeping tlie jandza in front, all standing, 
without prostrating. If the body is carried directly to tlie graveyard, 
the last prayers are offered in the open near the graveyard. 
At the burial ground the grave is dug and kept ready before the body 
amves. The grave is dug in north-south direction and the head is 
tilted a little to the west so as to face Mecca. After the grave is 
closed, the learped among_ the present, usually the pesh inidm,^ 
recites porrions of the Quran and all present pray for the peace of 
the soul. Generally, if the graveyard is not very far from the house 
of the deceased, the mourners return back and console the family 
mernbers and offer departing prayers by reciting portions of the 
Quran and withdraw. Although not sanctioned by the relimon 
a custom of zitjdrat on the third day after the death takes place, in 
w ch relatives and friends sit at home or in a mosque and read the 

recitation an offering of flowers and scent is 
earned to the grave. 

The custom of observing the tenth and fortieth day by givin«^ 
a dinner to the relatives, friends and the poor is fast getting out of 
vogue. Once in a year on a particular day, the Muslims offer 

SrS ISead*'' Tlf 1° the orphans in remembrance 

° ■ T / the graveyai-d on that day No 

distinction is made behveen one Mushm and another Muslim^either 
in the mosque or at the grayeyard iwusiun eitner 

£*'S4=’F r’=, - " “-“r-s.,; 

MS:f atteS'd »'l 

prayers. ^ prayers and Ramazan Id and Baqr Id 

(sermon deliverers), and 

merns of land speciBed for the’purpose.^^efal? dying ouT 

of o“fy 
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CHAPTER 3. Union offices in Poona. Those who have made Poona their permanent 
P *7” j home are few. The first batch of south Indians who settled in Poona 
Sture" military contractors and the labourers under their service 

Pfople fhom n engaged for commissariat arrangements by Sir Arthur 
Tamil Nad and Weneslcy in his campaign (1803) to restore Baji Rao II to the 
Kehala. leshwaship, from which \eshwantrao Holkar had driven him. As 
later Poona became one of the main headquarters of the Indian Army, 
others from south India followed the original immigrants, and many 
of them settled there. By 1893, nearly 200 families had settled 
in Poona City and Cantonment. But the great plague (1897-1900) 
that followed decimated many of these families, some of the 
remaining returned to their original homes in the south, and there 
were only 50 or 60 families left in Poona when the scourge subsided. 

The next wave of south Indian migration to Poona started with 
World War I (1914-18), when the military establishment in Poona 
expanded. But this time the immigrants belonged largely to the 
educated classes. Owing to improvements in communication and 
the easiness with which south India could be reached from Poona, 
this population has remained always a floating one, fluctuating in 
numbers with the requirements of the Army authorities. 

The third wave, bigger than the previous one, started with World 
War II (1939-43), when the military establishments in Poona, 
including the Military Accounts Office, expanded enormously. 

Being subject to transfer frequently, the south Indians do not 
generally build houses of their own in Poona. Composed mostly 
of educated classes, they represent the pattern of the educated 
communities of Tamil Nad and Kerala, wherefrom the bulk of 
them have come, and therefore, the Brahmins, lyers and Iyengars, 
Mudaliars, Naidus and Pillais of Tamil Nad, and the Nairs, Menons 
and Pillais of Kerala form the major portion of this population. 
Tlie majority of the Brahmins are Krishna Yajurvedis of Taitriya 
Sakha, although there are a good number of Sama Vedis and Rig 
Vedis. In the matter of habits of food, dress and ornaments, 
religious rites, and social customs, all these communities reflect those 
of their own people in the south. Rice eaters as they are, the 
rigors of rationing introduced in 1944 as a temporary war measure 
and continued for the past eight years, have compelled south Indians 
to take to wheat chapatis. Many of the uneducated south Indians 
used formerly to be employed as butlers and bearers of the British 
officers of the Indian Army. These have now become drivers of 
motor vehicles and fitters and mechanics in Defence Workshops. 

Even though tlie individuals forming the community change, the 
pattern of the community subsists. There are permanent institu- 
tions established in Poona to serve the various needs of this 
community. There is a Saraswathi Vidyalaya Union, which 
conducts a high school in Somavar Peth in Poona City. This high 
school has a strength of nearly 650 pupils (both boys and girls). 
The medium of instruction in the lower classes is Tamil and in the 
’ higher classes English. The school started as a primary school in 

1919, but was later converted into a high school, and the first batch 
of boys for the matriculation exaniination of the Bombay University 
was sent up in 1943. In addition, the following institutions are 
run exclusively for south Indians ; the South Indian Co-operative 
Consumers’ Society, the South Indian Association, the South Indian 
P4ne Arts Society, the Bhajana Samaj, and the Vadiyar Association. 
The Fine Arts Society encourages south Indian musicians and 
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artistes and stages dramas and concerts in Tamil. There are nearly 
half a dozen Brahmin priests employed by the Vadiyar Association 
to help in the performance of various religious ceremonies by south 
Indians. Recently, the Kerala people have formed a Kerala Samaj 
exclusively for people from Kerala. 

There are also a number of hotels and restaurants run by south 
Indians, where south Indian dishes and food preparations are 
served. 
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Some of the Sindiii and Punjabi Hindus who migrated from West- 
ern Pakistan as a result of the unbearable conditions prevalent there 
after the partition of India in August 19-17 have settled down in the 
Poona distriet, mostly in Poona City and Poona and Kirkee Canton- 
ments. There are now 17,663 Sindhis in the distriet according 
to ttie census of 1951. Some who were in Government service have 
been absorbed in various Government offices in Poona, and those 
who were merchants have opened shops of their own and are pursuing 
bade and commerce as their profession. As they have been resident 
in Poona for less than seven years, it is too early to say whether they 
will get absorbed in the local population or remain a separate com- 
mumty by themselves. Almost every section of the Hindus of Sind 
has Its representatives in tlie district, and each section follows the 
same religious rites and social customs that it had followed in Sind. 

Though the Hindus in Sind observed the Hindu tenets in the 
performance of their religious rites, they were not so caste-ridden as 
Hindus elewhere in India. The Brahmins among them— Saraswats 
and Pushkaranas-were very few in number and they restricted their 
activities to the performance of religious rites, offering instruction to 
those who sought it, and practising astrology, and had no particular 
influence on society as such. Sind Ld no KsLtriyas except^ So h 

fnTi? R who had long given up their milit^r^yofeslon 

Brahma-Kshatries of lower Sind, who too had giJen up their 

K, fei Jtrd thrBh^XfnT ioXong 

Bhaibunds, and although thev emselves superior to the 

girls, they would not condescencf to irivJ married to Bhaibund 
to Bhaibund boys. But owing to t£. daughters in marriage 

there were signs that thr ^f • ^^^cts of the dowry system. 

The migration from Sind haTSed to‘'abolT?n‘’''?'r‘"S “o'vn. 

tinctions and to bring tlie entire ^Sinrllw ° 

common level. ^ ® Sindhi Hindu community to one 

rites performed' bt"'thriBra1mta?''‘Thfv^°*^ scriptural 

Visnu. Siva and Kali. Amon^ 1 “f 

a part of tlie Saraswats and the HhaH Pushkaranas, 

are also worshippers of R'tm'i ^allabhacharies. There 

Sharvites can be'^Cnted the Te« X SindhT't" 

and Sanyasis. Those who rlnim . Sindhi Brahmins, tlie Jogis 

in the name of Devi Kali^^Sit worship 

not boast of of 
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There is one peculiar cult, called the Indus cult, which the bulk 
of the Hindu population who have come from Sind follow. This is 
faith in the god of the Indus and his incarnation, Shri Uderolal, the 
patron saint of Sindhi Hindus. This saint is said to have persuaded 
a Muslim governor (Marak) to abandon his plan of forcible con- 
version of all Hindus to Islam. He organised a new church called 
the Thakurai under his cousin Phugar, whose successors came to be 
called Thakurs, bestowed on him the Jote (eternal light), the Jhari 
(water pot), the Deg (cooking vessel for sugared rice), the Crown, 
the Robe, and the Sword, and disappeared miraculously. The 
followers of this cult are monotheists and recognise no idolatry. They 
recognise flowing water as the truest manifestation of the Divine 
Being, and hence they recognise Varuna (the Hindu god of water). 
The Daryaponthies—as the believers in the god of the Indus are 
called— i.e., the Thakurs and their followers, have for their symbol 
tlie Jote and the JIxari. At all places where a considerable number 
of the members of tliis cult reside is erected the Than Sahib, wherein 
are installed the Jote and the Jhari. On every new moon day the 
believers repair to a water bank ceremoniously with the Jote and 
sugared rice and offer special prayers to Uderolal or Amarlal (the 
Immortal Being). Friday is considered the most sacred among the 
week days. Every year they observe a fast for forty days, and while 
breaking the fast each day they make an offer of rice and candy to 
the god" of the Indus. The Thakurs are their priests. These priests 
visit their followers periodically, initiate them in the doctrine and 
collect fixed tithes from them. Usually one-fortieth of the income is 
set aside for the god of the Indus, and special sums are allocated in 
good seasons of profit or on occcasions of birth, girding of the sacred 
thread, marriage, etc. 


As regards dress, in urban areas, the Sindhi Hindu is used to the 
Westerp style for use out of home. At home he uses an open shh^ 
and pj^amas. In the case of the female population, the girls 
usually wear frocks, but when they grow up they use the upper 
Indian sari and allied clothes for use outside home, and at honie 
they wear a frock and pyjamas, if not a sari. The grown-up women, 
particularly of the old type, use an open shirt, a jacket over it, a wide 
skirt going up to the ankles and even lower, and a thin cover ot mil 
or voile for the head— all usually unicoloured, and preferably white. 
In rural areas in Sind, the men wore shirts, pyjamas or dhoties and 
a simple turban or a round cloth cap. The women wore 
shirts, jackets, pyjamas and a thin head sheet. In the case or pretty 
old ladies, there was hardly any appreciable difference in ^eir 
garments and those of their kind in towns. No one goes about 
barefooted, except in the precincts of a temple. Chappals, sbppers 
or shoes are worn according to the occasion. 

The women folk of aU classes regale themselves 
Gold is the generally aecented metal for ornainents. The urban 

women use solid gold bangles, rings, chains, "mi on the 

Among elderly women, some use the single i "'j, ™ 

outside of the left nostril, and those of the o .u:,, .olid 

ring, semi-circular in shape, wired on a half circle of Am s<.Ud 
gold bar. ornamented by a pendant of a ruby and J^o f oA 
one on either side of it. The nose-nng, o^o 'vom left is kept erect 
,nd in place by a black thread taken from it and passmg overhead 
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PART IV— ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION. 

CHAPTER 4-GENERAL ECONOMIC SURVEY. 

The nature and state of the occupations of a people depend 
upon many things. Firstly, the natural resources that are available 
mcluding advantages of situation, condition the productive effort! 

people and their acquired skills also exercise an 
e on tlie state of business. The accumulated savings of the 
r^opk as a whole and the credit that they can conrmnnd.logether 
fn fL "measure of their capital resources, which are significant both 
InsH?’ H '“1 technological features of economic organilatir 

.“e ' From“ irth“'“‘?*'^' “ iVorta~WbX’ 

fcatirS o the Poona district reveals some 

S elves hel?ina .L^^ r "hich, interesting in 

S To p:opfth“ Lte'f the life and problems 

neJ^ty'V’per" cLt”'of t T k 5 “'5'' *** “crcs. 

Kss^d i 

furcst, mostly in hilly reS^r UVLM .u 

Umbers and fuel thev TToV F ^^^aper 

inriustry or employment to the Veop^^Thn of 

tile district are on the whole^ ei^v ' foT^ conditions of 

w'e.stem part they are nnt vrnr,, i except in tlie 

agricultural activit)'. The deiSonmenJ 1 *° prosperous 

abundant waters in the western lu’ thf catching the 

tI»o fertile eastern plains has recri<;fpr^ 1 ^ purpose of irrigating 
number of sveUs and bandharas aofe'T- P^fS^ss. While the 

change has been caused by theTtSon of TT"®’ '1 *‘S"‘ficant 
9*5 per cent, of the total cultiv^tt/o ^ canals. Hardly 

Ml 1880. At present this percentagT^exiSid?^^"^?^'?!!.'?*^^"^ 
enough to make a predominantly ins^mr/a hardly 

progressive one. Small as th^ ^ ^ secure and 

agriculture of the district * character of the 

^er 9,0W acres 7n^S to wdl®olS^36^ increased from a little 
area under sucarcan#* Koo • ^ od, 500 acres m 1949-50 Tl.o 

place of sesamum has been tafen^v ^ times. The 

both cereals and pulses hL gone cultivation of 

to a little less than two acres per head^ 

A Vf 2-iia ^ ™ch IS about half of an 
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acre less than in 1880. Considering the extension of cultivation and 
of irrigational facilities this fall in cultivated area per head of popu- 
lation is specially significant. Even more significant, as indicating 
relatively less economic conditions of cultivation, is the growing 
predominance of small holdings. Whereas the percentage of largo 
farms, that is those above ^ acres, has been relatively steady at 
about ten, the percentage of small holdings, those of five acres and 
less, has increased from 38 to 48. 

The saying that Indian agriculture is a gamble in rains holds as 
good of Poona as almost of any other district. While conditions are 
rarely too bad in the western part, the central and eastern parts 
h i\e repeatedly faced conditions of acute scarcity bordering on 
famine. Out of the eighty years following the British conquest of 
Poona, nearly one-third were famine years, some of them, especially 
the late seventies and the closing years of the nineteenth century, 
being full of great privation. By comparison the later fifty years 
haAe been less disturbed by famines, as only in ten years out of 
them it was necessary to declare conditions of scarcity, which 
moreover was much less serious and extensive than had been the 
case during the last century. Extension of irrigation, development 
of communications and growth of non-agricultxiral pursuits 
within and outside the district have been responsible for the 
improvement. 

The shift in occupations is clearly reflected in the movement of 
population. The process of urbanization is a significant index of the 
social as well as of the economic change. In the census of 1881 there 
were only eight urban places in the district. The number has now 
risen to 37, the percentage of urban to total population rising from 
18-5 to 42 ‘8. Needless to say, the density of population has gone 
up, from 163*4 to 323*7 per square mile. The remarkable 
growth of the urban as compared to rural numbers is borne out by 
tlie fact that whereas the overall increase in tlie population during 
tile last seven decades has been a little over 116 per cent, tlio 
population of the Poona urban area has gone up by nearly 
400 per cent. In 1881, the Poona City answered for a little over 
one-tenth of the population, whereas it now answers for more tlian 
thirty per cent. VVhile part of the growing urbanization has 
been due to concentration of economic activity, the growth of the 
main city has been contributed to mainly by activities connected 
with public administration, either of the State or of the Union 
Government. Both the direct and the indirect effects of the location 
of these activities in Poona on the economic life of the district 
are immense.. 

On account of its situation, as well as of its administrative growth, 
Poona has long been an important centre of trade. The agricultural 
products of the irrigated area, e.g., vegetables and sugarcane, on 
the one hand, and tlie increasing needs of a growing population 
on tlie other, have enhanced this importance. With increasing 
urbanization the district has developed banking and insurance 
business as well. Seventy years ago, when the Oriental Govern- 
ment Security Life Assurance Company had just started its branch 
in Poona, insurance— which then was only life-insurance— was con- 
fined mainly to th® European part of the population. At present 
as many as eighteen insurance companies have their oflSces in 
Poona, seven out of them having their head-quarters within the 
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di'>trict. They cover general as well as life-insurance business. As CHAPTER 4. 
for institutional banking, seventy years ago the post-ofiBces and the — 

local branch of tlie Bank of Bombay were the sole channels of Generd Economic 

carrying public savings into productive investments. The amounts GrowtiTop 
held in deposit by private persons were small. The Post Office 
savings banks in the district had deposits amounting to no more 
than 4 1/2 lakhs of rupees in 1882. .\t present the number of 

registered banking companies operating in the district is 36. Of 
these five have their head -offices in the district. The rural areas, 
about 1,500 villages, are covered by co-operative societies, whose 
number e.xceeds 60. These organized financial agencies, excluding 
those which have their head-quarters outside the district, have 
resources of working capital exceeding eight crores of rupees. 

While much of the non-agricultural economic activity of the 
district has only centered round the operations of public departments, 
manufacturing industries have on the whole undergone noticeable 
improvement. Industries like gold and silver thread, ivory-working, 
and felt, connected with the older type of social life and wants, have 
^eaffily dwindled, owing to reasons, both technological and social. 

On the other hand, old industries like brass and copper vessels, cotton 
textiles, paper and glass have been developed in the form of large- 
scale mechanized factories, although, to a certain extent, these, along 
with several other occupations, still continue to be pursued on 
a small and household basis. The spread of technical knowledge 
and availability of power have given a fillip to the establishment of 
several sniall factories and workshops turning out both the tradi- 

^ intioduced types of goods. Altogether new lines, 
mSe^ed bSffiessS^ rubber-goods, are being developed as large • 

improved farming methods are bringine 
t business solvency. Industries, small and IjSge 

mSll anT DrofiS"’ a fair proportion of people ®n 

userui ana prontable activities. In several fipMc e> a 

tim^district^e n^t^o T oil-en^nes, the manufacturers of 

the needs of a mnr'K y •rieeting locaHvants but are also supplying 

beLut^ of [h ^ ^ rendered possible 

employment and earnings havp nuh , ^^P^^y^ent. Changes in 
standard of life of C^eople *•>« 

tration in Poona citv and to . administrative concen- 

Out of Poona c&s headquarter" 

half depend on ^dmSS^ar ?r '“hhs^eaTy 

-t for their hvelihood.'^^N^a^,^,^ 
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supplies livelihood to one-fourth of the population. While, there- 
tore, Poona is chiefly an administrative city, its industrial life is by 
no rneans negligible. As a taluka headquarter, Baramati, which 
has beneuted by the development of irrigated commercial crops in 
the taluka during the last decade or two, indicates a lessening 
dependence on agriculture, and a growing one on industry and 
commerce, the percentage of persons dependent on the last being 
more than 26. Kalamb, which contains the sugar factory of 
Walchandnagar Industries, is the most prominent example of the 
emergence of an urban centre on account of industrial development 
Khed continues to be a typical taluka headquarter in the heart of 
an agricultural area. Dapodi represents the process of gradual 
urbanization of ^^llages coming under the sway of a metropolitan 
city. Though the surroundings of the place are comparatively 
rural, employment is mostly urban and non-agricultural. The other 
process —the dwindling of villages— is represented by Sirur, the 
population of which place has gone down by over 48 per cent 
during the last half century. Considering that the place has lost 
its administrative prestige because of the abolition of the cavalry, 
for which it used to supply fodder, we would naturally be prepared 
to expect a decline. The frequent droughts from which the talulci 
has suffered have also depressed the economy of the place. These 
varying trends of the steadily urbanizing economy of the district 
are clearly traceable in the table that follows. 


TABLE I. 


Means of Livelijiocd of seme urban areas (1951). 


Name of city. 

Total Population. 

PercoDtage of population depen 

t 

dent on 

Industry. 

Agricul- 

ture. 

Bent. 

Services 

and 

Mhcel- 

laDcou\ 

1901. 

1051. 

Poona City 


1,20, &43 

430,932 

25*0 

2*6 

0*5 

47*0 

Baramati 

• » 

9,407 

17,064 

18*0 

9*0 

0*7 

43*0 

Kalamb . • 

a • 

1,&63 

13,034 

62.6 

15*8 

0*6 

14*7 

Khed 

• • 

3,932 

11,750 

8*0 

65*0 

2*3 

15*6 

Dapodi 

• ♦ 

876 

7,437 

42*0 

SO 

01 

49*0 

Slnir 

• • 

7,212 

3,482 

16*0 

8*0 

1*0 

41*8 


Shift fhom Acbi- The growing urbanization of the district is accompanied by a 
CULTURE TO Non- from agriculture to non-agricultuial employm^t as Je 

source of livelihood for the population. During the las 
century the percentage of population dependent on 
been reduced from 60 to 52, and that on indus^, including artsan 
industry, from 16 to 13-6. On the other hand, Ae percentage of 
population dependent on commerce has increased from 3 » 

and that on services and miscellaneous employment from 10 to 


AGRICULTURAL 

Employment. 
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23* 7. Occupational statistics have been known to be the least 
satisfactory part of census tables, mostly on account of the changing, 
intermittent and non-specialized nature of employment. The 
picture of an increasingly balanced situation in respect of employ- 
ment as well as residence, however, emerges unmistakably from the 
figures for means of livelihood together with those of urbanization 
(Table I). 

Detailed fibres for means of livelihood of the agricultural classes 
reveal some interesting features of economic and social organi- 
ption. Over 44 per cent, of the people of the district derive their 
income from cultivation of land which is substantially under their 
ownership. Cultivation of land belonging to some one other than 
the cultivators supplies means of livelihood to only 2 per cent, 
of the population, which is only a little higher than the percentage 
of populaUon living on agricultural rent. The class of agricultural 
labourps, answering for more than 4 per cent, of the total, is thus 
numerically at least as important as cultivating tenants and non- 
cultivating landlords put together (Table II). 

TABLE II. 


Means of Livelihood. 




AGRICULTURAL. 

Item. 

Owner 

cultivation. 

Other 

cultivation* 

Cultivating 

Labour. 

Rent. 

Total. 

Total Population 
1931—19,50,976. 

8,&I,031 

39,788 

80,253 

36,964 

10.21,036 

Percontnge(1051) .. 

44-3 

20 

4*1 

1-9 

62-3 

j PorcenUgo( 10 Ol) .. 

1 


• • a . 

• • a * 

• • 

60*0 


non-aoricultural. 


Item. 


Production. 


Oommerce. Transport. 


Services and 
Miscellaneous 


Total. 


Total Population 
1931—19,50.976. 

2,67,264 

1,48,273 

52,928 

■ 

4,61,475 

9,29,940 

Peroentago(1951) .. 
PeroeDtage(1901) .. 

13-6 

16-0 

7*7 

3*0 

2*7 

2*0 

23-7 

190 

47*7 

40 0 


of over^^ feature of the emplo; 
As yet only a small portion of f™™ f 

^If-support Commerce and 
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of employment, though quite a good number is employed in industry. 
The absorption of the remaining population in the economy of the 
district is rendered specially difficult as commerce, though a grow- 
ing feature of the economy of the district is still a less significant 
sector than agriculture, indus^ and services. If the refugees are 
helped to find emplo>ment in productive channels, which will 
enhance the economic strencth of the district the process of their 
absorption will be considerably hastened (Table III). 


TABLE III. 


Number of displaced persons deriving their livelihood from— 
(1) Agricultural Sources— 


Owned land 

• • 

52 

Unowned land 

• • 

7 

Labour 

• • 

73 

Rent 

• • 

24 


Total 

156 

Non- Agricultural Sources— 



Industry 

• • 

. . 2,671 

Commerce 

• • 

. . 8,155 

Transport 

• • 

490 

Services and Miscellaneous 

• • 

. . 13,953 


Total 

.. 25,269 

Total of 

(I) and (2) 

.. 25,425 


CHAPTER 5-AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture is the predominant occupation in the Poona district, 
and the census figures of 1951 show that it provides means of liveli- 
hood to 52-3 per cent, of the total population. The decennial census 
figures for the past seventy years, owing to changes in methods of 
enumeration and of occupational classification, do not provide 
a consistent record from decade to decade of the changes in tho 
structure of the population actually engaged in agriculture. These 
changes have to be gauged from the figures of population given in 
the census reports under the head “ Rural ”, which include not only 
persons engaged in agriculture and allied occupations but also those 
engaged in definitely non-agricultural occupations. These figures 
show that, during the progression of the past seven decades, tho 
increase in the rural population has not kept pace with that in the 
urban population. This is illustrated by the following table 

TABLE No. 1. 
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Poona Population : Rural and Urban ( 1881-1951 ) 


ToUl 

PopuUtion. 

Rural. 


Urban. 

Number. 

Percentage 
of total 
Population. 

Number. 

Percentage 
of total 
Population, 

1881 . . 9,00,621 

7,34,055 

81-5 

1,66,566 

18-5 

1891 .. 10,67,800 

8,50,072 

79-6 

2,17,728 

20-4 

1901 . . 9,95,330 

7,75,217 

77-9 

2,20,113 

00. 1 

1911 .. 10,71,512 

8,32,250 

77-6 

2,39,262 

22-4 

1921 . . 10,09,033 

7,30,772 

72-4 

2,78,261 

27-6 

1931 .. 11,69,798 

8,.57,098 

73-2 

3,12,700 

26*8 

1941 .. 13,59,408 

0,70,835 

71-4 

3,88,573 

28*0 

1951 .. 19,50,976 

11,16,253 

67-2 

8,34,723 

42*8 


PonSSn Lr • 'vhile, on the one hand, the total 

. increased from 9,00,621 to 19,50,976 ie bv 

UOO to 11,16,253, i.e.. only by 52 per cent. In fact, the 
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decline m the percentage of rural population has been conskfpnf 
except for the period 1921-31, when there was a sSht 
72-4 per cent, to 73-2 per cent, of the total popufation Thl i 
been a steady and progressive trend towards ^urbanization with t?* 
result that during the period 1881-1951, 28 additional tov^s 
grown up, viz., Alandi, Dhond, Indapur Sirur iSi ® 

Chinchwad, Belhe, Bhosari, Manjari Bk., Nimgaon Ketki I,asS’ 

Rajuri, Ale, Loni Kalbhor, Supa, Male! 
gaon, Ghodepon, Bhor, Dapodi, Otur, Manchar, Talegaon-Dham- 
J.ere, Kalamb, Bavada and Kirkee. This is the cumulative effect of 

‘r ^ industrializatiou 

p rticularly establishment of large scale industries, both governmental 

and non-governmental. Industrial development has been parti- 

cularly marked in the talukas of Poona City, Bhor, Dhond^and 

h^ThffteTto fh^ that a large section of the rural population 

wa-es Wi/l? ?"dustrial centres of those talukas to earn better 

increase in industrial activity and complexity of 
economic hfe, new centres of commerce have developed in ^the 

TnWnL important among those are Khed, Manchar, 

Talegaon-Dabhade Chakan, Junnar, Ghodnadi and Nira. This 
factor, coupled with the growth in the development of means of 

brought the niral population into closer contact 
vitn the hfe of the cities. Lastly, and most important of all, is the 
emergence of Poona City as the second administrative headquarters 
ot the State Governrnent. A large number of administrative oflBces 
ot the Government of Bombay have been located in Poona City and 
the neighbouring places. The staff of these offices and of the 
increasing number of establishments of the Union Government help 
to increase the urban population. 


Though most of the talukas in Poona, barring Poona City, are 
ovenvhelmingly rural in nature, the rural-urban ratio varies from 
taluka to taluka. According to the census of 1951, the rural popula- 

bon of the district has been divided among various talukas as 
follows 


TABLE No. 2. 


Rural Population, Poona (talukauHse), 1951. 


Taluka. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Percentage 
cf the total 
population 
of the 
taluka. 

Ambogaon 

38,983 

39,990 

78,973 

79-8 

Baramati 

52,517 

51,860 

1,04 377 

77*7 

Dhond 

35,079 

35,234 

70,313 

78*8 

Havoli 

77,075 

72,075 

1,40,150 

82*6 

IniUpur 

38,095 

36,617 

74,712 

66*6 

Junn vr 

48,405 

50,675 

99,170 

70*6 

Khed 

56,062 

56,213 

1,12,275 

88-7 

Muljhi 

35,026 

33,858 

68,884 

100-0 

M iwal 

38,986 

36,280 

75,266 

76*5 

Po jn.i Oily Taluka . . 

2,850 

2,688 

5,538 

0*9 

Purnndar 

46,247 

47,762 

94,009 

90*9 

.Sinir 

44,985 

44,892 

89,877 

87*1 

Bhor * « 

31,938 

34,380 

60,318 

89 9 

Volho Mahal 

13,444 

13,047 

27,391 

lOU-O 
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Mulshi Taluka and Velhe Mahal are purely niral. The Poona 
City taluka is almost entirely urban. The rest of the talukas are 
predominantly rural, the percentage of rural population to the total 
varying from 66-5 in Indapur to as high as 90-9 in Purandar. 

As already stated, in the absence of comparable data, changes in 
the population actively engaged in agriculture for their livelihood 
cannot be presented from "decade to decade. However, the 1951 
census gives the following figures in regard to the number of people 
engaged in agriculture and in various allied occupations 

TABLE No. 3. 


Population engaged in Agriculture, Poona {1051). 



Self-Supporting 

Persons. 

Ramtnff T>epon- 
dants. 

1 

1 

1 

Non-onrnlng 

Dependants. 

Persons fo'lowln«| 
other pmfcsslons. 

their inalnl 
ooeiipatlon out 
ilerlvlnffsi^omla- 
ry Income from 
Atniculture. 



Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Blalea. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. | 

L 

Cnltlvatora of land wholly 
or mainly owned and their 
dependants 

1,75,106 

24,509 

48,000 

1,50,160 

2.03.492 

2,61,774 

50,043 

1,33,430 

2. 

CuUlvaton of land wholly 
or mainly unowned and 
their dependants 

9,175 

043 

2,412 

6,550 

8,835 

11,823 

11,185 

6,742 

S. 

Cultivating labouren and 
their dependants 

20.640 

6,504 

5,208 

12,032 

15,152 

20,627 

17,395 

33,215 

4. 

Ron-cultlvatlns owners of 
land, agricultural rent 
receivers and tbc-lr 

dependants 

6,561 

4,770 

016 

2,723 

8,867 

13,318 

12,403 

i 

2,183 

Total — All Clasaee 

2,11.282 

36,735 

57,616 

1,71,465 

2,36,300 

1 

1 3.07.542 

1 01,110 

1,75,570 


TABLE No. 4. 

Population engaged in allied agricultural occupations, Poona {1951). 



Employers. 

Employees. 

Independent 

Workers. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

1 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

L Plantation 

6 

• a 

20 

14 

14 

3 

39 

17 

2. Forestry and wood-cutting , 

73 

a a 

411 

23 

301 

35 

875 

58 

3. Stock raising 

153 

0 

605 

35 

1,636 

262 

2,304 

300 

4« fieailaft of small antmAfa 









andlnsecta 

• a 

a a 

10 

2 

5 

0 

15 

11 

ToUl— AllCUuse* 

231 

0 

1,046 

74 

2,046 

300 

3,323 

302 


to utc Uliuu source or uveimood to 10,21,036 persons, 
deluding self-supporting persons and their- dependants both earninc 

besides providing subsidiary occupation to a fairly 

® r"* deluded person 

engaged m agncultural cultivation; landowners-cultivating and 
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non-cultivating ; farm labourers ; garden cultivators ; labourers work- 
ing in forests ; and persons engaged in rearing, breeding of and dealing 
in livestock. The majority of the workers on the land are the cultivat- 
ing owners, numbering 8,64,031, who work on their own farms ; and 
the agricultural labourers, numbering 80,253, who work on other 
people’s farms for wages in cash or kind, are probably the next 
most numerous class. Tenant cultivators are 39,788 in number. 
The non-cultivating owners of land, numbering 36,964, usually give 
out their lands to tenant cultivators on rent. The remaining include 
56 engaged in plantation, 933 forest labourers who collect wood 
fuel and burn firewood for charcoal and, lastly, breeders and dealers 
of livestock numbering 2,726. Persons engaged in livestock 
business usually keep good quality cattle, buffaloes and transport 
animals, breed them and meet the local livestock requirements. 
They also keep sheep, goats and poultry. 

Rainfall plays an important role in determining the timing of 
agricultural operations. The sowing and the harvesting of various 
crops in Poona depend mainly on the setting in and tlie cessation of 
tlie monsoons. 

Though, due to marked variations from year to year, it is difficult 
to divide the district according to rainfall, yet tlie rainfall returns 
for a long series of years justify the usual local division of the 
district into three belts, viz., (i) tlie western belt, varying from about 
12 miles in breadth in the north to about 24 miles in the south, 
whose eastern limit passes tlirough Junnar, Ghod, Klied, Talegaon- 
Dabhade, and Sinligad, with a heavy and certain rainfall; (ii) the 
central belt with an average breadth of about 20 miles, the eastern 
limit passing tlirough Ale, Belhe, Pabal, Loni, Saswad, Jejuri and 
Valha, with a moderate but regular rainfall ; ( iii ) the eastern belt, 
stretching east from the border of the central belt to Indapur, with 
irregular and uncertain rainfall. 

The statement below (Table No. 5) gives an idea of the average 
rainfall recorded and the number of rainy days at a few centres 
fairly distributed in the above-mentioned three belts. 

TABLE No. 5. 

Poona Rainfall Returns. 


{Average of 49 years and above up to 63 years). 


SUtlOQI. 

Approxi- 
mate 
dHUnce 
from the 
Sahviidarl 
Dills. 

Ant9- 

Monsoon 

(May). 

South- 
West 
Monsoon 
(June to 
September). 

North- 

Kast 

Monsoon 
(October to 
November). 

ToUl 

HalniaU* 

ToUl 
number 
of rainy 
days. 

Poona 

Paud 

Khcd 

Junnar 

Slrur 

Bammatl 

tllioml 

Indapur 

Talotzaon'Dhamdhere 

Vudsuon 

LonavaU 

Alandl 

Ohod 

ftUMWUd 

JeJurJ 

(Id miles) 

82 

15 

24 

12 

66 

62 

80 

00 

60 

18 

0 

46 

18 

SO 

34 

(In Inches) 
1*08 

1 46 
1*68 
2-27 

1 77 

2 35 
1*71 

2 14 

2 07 
1-33 
1*43 

1 60 
1*57 
206 

1 07 

1 (In Inches) 

10 48 
64*21 
20*16 
22-80 

14 87 

13 30 
12*88 

15 17 

15 49 

so 80 

163 16 
18*20 
23*60 

15 29 

13 20 

(In Inches) 
4*62 
4*17 

4 08 
3*74 
S-41 
4*37 
8*55 
4*45 
8*71 
8*70 

5 89 

8 66 
3*03 
4*05 
4*07 

(In Inches), 
26*40 
59*84 
25*87 
28*81 
20*05 
20*02 
18*14 
21-76 
21*27 
41-83 
170*08 

23 36 
29*00 

22 O J 

19 84 1 

4 

46*7 

77-1 

46*1 

63*5 

33 0 
83*1 
81-1 

34 4 
26*8 
66*7 

107-7 

44-2 

61*3 

41*7 

35-2 
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Over tlie whole of the district the chief source of rainfall is the 
soutli-west monsoon, which commences about tlie middle of June 
and lasts till the end of September. Ante-monsoon showers occur 
in the month of May. The north-east monsoon showers fall in the 
months of October and November. The average supply from easterly 
thunderstorms in May varies from 2-35" in Baramati to l-o3" at 
Vadgaon, and 1-43" at Lonavala, which is on the crest of the 
Sahyadaris. The rainfall from the south-west monsoon varies from 
163-16" at Lonavala and 54-21" at Baud to 13-30" at Baramati and 
13-20" at Jejuri, and that from the north-east monsoon during 
October and November varies from 5-89" at Lonavala to 3-41" at 
Sirur. 

In the Poona district all cultivable l.\nd comes under one of 
tlie three main categories, namely, jirayat (dry crop land), bagayat 
(watered land) and avan (rice land). Dry crop lands, because 
of their dependence on the monsoon, are further divided into 
khoTif (early monsoon) and rabi (late monsoon) lands. The khanf 
crops are brought to maturity by the rains of the south-west monsoon, 
whereas the rabi crops depend on dew, irrigation, and the occa- 
sional fair weather showers which fall between November and 
March. 


The kharif season, which commences in June and July and 
terminates in September and October, draws its rainfall chiefly from 
the south-west monsoon and from the occasional ante-monsoon 
showers in May. An average rainfall of 29-18 inches is received in 
mis ^ason in Poona District. The rainfall is on the whole fairly 
distributed. The main kharif crops of the district are jowar, bajri 
rice, nachni, maize, yari, rala, tur, kulthi, matki, udid, mug, 'chavli, 
poundnuts, niger, ti/, ambadi, sugarcane, chillies, potatoes, radish, 
bnnjals, tomatoes, bhendi, cucurbits and leafy vegetables. These 
khanf crops are rnostly found in the north-eastern side of the district 
but on the north-western side, in Maval and other wet and hillv 
fracts, nee IS the staple crop. The sowing and reaping of these 

^ comcide with the commencement and the termination 
of the monsoon. The kharif crops are generally sown from the 

from the middl 

of September to the end of November, except crops like 
chillies ^d tur which are harvested in September-December and 
Tanuary-February respectively. The sugarcane crop is planted 

of n^ryS^^h '' ^f^ested during the same^period 

or next year, it being a twelve-month crop ^ 

^ley, gram, val peas masur cbefly— jha/ti-jowar, wheat, 

wS'^de^nd°T£S7on WgSiOT® '''Setables, 

compared to their r^uirements of wato! 
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CHAPTER 5. The SOIL OF the district is lighter in the west than in the east. It 

belongs broadly to tliree classes, namely, black, red and brown. 

Agriculture. In some places one class of soil blends with anoAer in varying 

proportions and is in turn modified by sand, gravel, lime salts and 
other ingredients. The following figures of analysis of various soils 
of the district show the composition of the soil 

TABLE No. G. 


Bkck Soil. 


Soils of Poona. {In percentage.) 


# 

Xante of the Soil. 

Approximate 
area (In 
acres). 

Clay. 

Sand. 

Lime. Nitrogen. 

Phosphoric Polaah. 
add. 

! 

! DIack soils (Kail Jamin) . . 

i 

6.84.000 

21-33 

35-67 

3-5^ -OS- OS 

j 

-05--20 -S-'S 

! Brown soils (Tambvat 

3.47.100 

5-6 

65-70 

1-6 ‘05--08 

•02--34 •35--37 

Jamin). 




1 


Rod soils (Tambdi Jamin) 

3,53.000 

30 

52 

•5-1-6 -OS-- 08 

1 

02--34 -SS-'S? 

Padiv soils (Bhat , . 

1.00.0G9 

20 

41 

•60-1 00 -05--13 

•05--08 05--11 

j Kharhars). 




1 



The black soil, kali or kalvat jamin, is generally black or nearly; 
black and has sometimes a greyish or bluish tinge. It is commonly 
found in layers several feet deep. Tlie black soil belongs to the 
plain, comprising the eastern portion of Khed, Sirur, Dhond and 
Purandar talukas and the whole of Baramati and Indapur talukas, 
and covers approximately 8,84,600 acres of land in the district 
TTie black soil by the side of rivers and large streams is usually of 
great and uniform depth. It is sometimes found injured by being 
mixed with lime nodules, and occasionally from the action of water 
or the presence of mineral salts, it becomes stiff and clayey which, 
except in years of heavy rainfall, lessens its richness. Excellent 
black soil of small and varying depth, with its surface covered with 
black basalt stones, is found on tablelands. Black soils are richer 
than either red or coarse grey soils. These are particularly suited 
for the rabi Gate monsoon) crops because of their quality of retaining 
moisture for longer time and crumbling instead of becoming hard 
due to the sun. These soils grow generally all the produce of the 
Deccan but are specially suitable for wheat, gram, rebi jowar and 


Ligarcane. 

The black soil of the district can be further sub-divided into 
,vo classes, viz., (1) the gaping black, known as domht ^ 

nd ( 2 ) the stony black, called as khadkal or dhondal. The former 
squire more plentiful and constant water supply and the crops 
jffer if water is not available continuously, whereas the stones in 
le latter are said to make it more firm and better able to retai 
^ater. Though shallower and not so strong as the ^apmg 
)il, the stony black lands are valued more in areas where ordin^ 
roDs are grown only on the rainfall. Being lighter, the 
lack is more easily worked but requires more 
nd heavy manuring. These black soils y^ld crojw ye 
dthout much deterioration in quality. The of 

I black soil varies from 400 lb. per acre under dry fanning to 

,500 lb. under irrigated farming. In the case of 
er acre varies from 350 lb. under d^ farmmg to 1^0 lb_ under 
ret farming. The gram crop yields 350 lb. and 1,200 lb. per ac e, 
jspectively, under dry and irrigated farming. 
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Though, sometimes, near streams some “ gullying " takes place duo 
to the higher velocity of run oflF water, there is no acute problem 
of soil erosion. On the contrary, as black soil lands are gently 
sloping, there is often accumulation of soil due to tlieir low-lying 
cihinHnn. 


situation. 

The brown or copper coloured soil, commonly known as tambvat, 
is found in the transition tract viz., the eastern part of Khed and Haveli 
talukas, and the western parts of Sirur, Dhond, and Purandar talukas, 
and covers an area of 3,47,100 acres. These soils are always shallower 
and coarser than the black soils. As the old Gazetteer records, these 
brown soils are perhaps the ruins of the iron-bearing rocks without 
the decayed vegetable element which deepens the colour of the 
black soils. They are often impaired by mi.xture of gravel, but when 
watered by frequent showers, are generally well suited for wheat 
and kharif crops, particularly jowar and bajri. Significantly 
enough, the yield per acre in brown trap compares very favourably 
with that of the black soils. An acre under brown soil yields 340 lb. 
of bajri, 1,000 lb. of irrigated wheat, 350 lb. of dry wheat, and 1,500 lb. 
of irrigated and 400 lb. of dry jowar. Due to the faulty system 
of cultivation in general on slopy lands, losses due to soil erosion 
are considerably high and at times only bai’e rocks are e.xposed in the 
brown soil traps. 

The red soil, called tambdi jamin, covers a considerable area in the 
disWct and is commonly found m the western portions of the district. 
It is found over the hill slopes east of the paddy lands, in the north, 
central and middle portions of the district, comprising tlie talukas of 
Junnar, Ambegaon, Khed, Purandar and the western portions of 
Sunr ^d Dhond talukas. About 3,53,000 acres of land in Poona 
are under Ais trap. Red soil is generally rough and often requires 
deep ploughing. It is particularly suited-for the cultivation of bajri, 
kulthi and matki, groundnuts and chillies. About 2,500 lb. of 
groundnuts are produced from an acre under irrigated farming as 
compared to 1,000 lb. under dry condiUons. An acre of red soil 
land jaelds 340 lb. of minor cereals, and chillies are produced to 
the e.xtent of 600 lb. per acre. There are three varieties of red soils : 

tambdi), upland (rml jamm) and sandy {valsari 
Kr. TK tambdi) is lighter and richer than the 

mcranJfe.T soil thickly spread over 

denth classified into two classes according to its 

soil IrUdc f • and fambdt malsi (hilly red) land. Sandy (valsari) 

soilf a^e crops when deep ploughing is done."^ The best 

Xre nWh/nrl ""T ’ betxveen Khed and Sirur, 

wnere ploughing also has to be deep. The red soik of Pohnl 

if quantity of clay, and though very 

its rice Se rince W >>aibeen auite fiunoSs foV 

ib due attention in the past "pSv 1-1**.!*** soil has not received 

f™-.. V*. all.': Ai"-' Mj, - 
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and Khed talukas. It covers an area of 1„00,069 acres. Big pieces 
of land are cut up into small plots, called khachars in MaratW, by 
means of earthen bunds so built as both to retain in the plots* the 
muddy deposits brought into them by water courses or lines of 
drainage and to control the water flowing into them from the 
higher regions during the rainy months. The best rice soil is a bright 
yellow deepening to black as the quality declines. It is particularly 
suited for the cultivation of paddy, but minor cereals like ragi and 
vari can also be raised with considerable success. The yield 
per acre of paddy in this soil varies from 700 to 1,100 lb. These soils 
are rather poor in nitrogen, phosphorie acid and potash, and hence 
require heavy manuring to get good results. Paddy lands are pro- 
tected from erosion due to perfect contour terracing. There is con- 
siderable silting from the surrounding catchments, and thus the 
fertility of the land is replenished. 

A rich alluvial soil called revata or poita, ranging in colour from 
pale yellow to dark brown, is deposited on the ba^ of the rivers, 
the Klina in Junnar, the Ghodnadi in Ambegaon, the Bhima in 
Khed, the Mutha in Haveli, the Indrayani in Khed and Haveli and 
the Nira in Bhor, Purandar and Baramati talukas. It is the richest 
soil of the district, but it covers only a limited area. It contains 
a considerable amount of vegetable matter and is regularly 
strengthened by fresh deposits. Generally, there is a gentle sheet 
erosion on flat lands but often silting takes place when the banks 
of rivers are overflown during high floods. Bank erosion is in 
evidence at most places. 

Besides these five major soils, there are patches of some minor 
traps, mainly of local significance. 

Higher up the slopes, or covering the tops of the lower uplands 
of the eastern plain, is the barad (coarse gray). It varies in colour 
from a light reddish brown to gray, is of a coarse gravelly or loose 
friable texture and is greatly wanting in cohesion. It is decomposed 
basalt with a mixture of iron ore. It does not yield wheat, peas or 
any late or cold weather crops ; but in seasons of heavy rainfall 
spiked millet and the early pulses give a good return. When it is 
left waste, it bears nothing but scanty spear-grass. It does not occur 
in the hilly west. Gavkhar pandhari (white village soil) is mu^ 
like the coarse gray in colour, but is finer and is often of great depth. 
It is only found close to villages or on deserted village sites. Its 
special appearance is probably due to the manure which gathers on 
village sites and gives the soil a chalky character. It is a clean 
soil and, on a basis of black mould, yields excellent crops, especmlly 
of tobacco. There are also patches of stiff clayey soil called shadvat 
(white clayey) or chopan (clayey or loamy) and chikni (pure clay) 
in which nothing grows. Glayey patches, black, brown or white in 
colour, are generally found on the banks of rivers. A rare swampy 
or undrained soil of a clayey texture is termed shembat, if it is 
and upal, if it is sodden. Near some of the larger rivers \vithin 
flood limits is a narrow belt of land known as mahi (vegetable land). 
In the hilly west is a barren blackish soil called murmad (crumbly 
rock). It is very stiff and hard and is found mostly at fe foots ot 
hills wherever water lodges. Here and there in black and other rich 
soils there are some spots which yield 

the surrounding fields. Tliese spots are called * ( ^ 

laden), because limestone is always found near the surface. 
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There has been an increase in the total area of the district CHAPTER 5. 
since the compilation of the last Gazetteer, mainly because of the — 

incorporation of a large portion of the old Bhor State in 1949. The Agriculture, 
total area in acres was 33,27,283 in 1881-82 ; 34,28,004 in 1947-48 Utilisation. 
and 37,59,820 in 1949-50 (after the merger). 

The whole of the district lies on the eastern side of the Sahyadri 
range and it more or less presents a hilly topography. Most of the 
villages in the western talukas, namely, Junnar, Ambegaon, Mawal, 

Mulshi, Velhe, Bhor and Purandar are situated at the base of 
the Sahyadari hills and are, therefore, more hilly than the villages 
in the eastern talukas of Dhond, Sirur, Baramati and Indapur, which 
are located in the plains away from the hill range. 

The table below gives a statement of cultivated and uncultivated 
area in the Poona district during the year 1949-50. 

TABLE No. 7.- 

Statement of Cultivated r.ml Uncultivated Areas 
in Poona District {1949-50). 


Cultivated and 
Uncultivated 

Area* 


hraJiUutf. 


aavoll 

lodApor 

Ehfd 

Bmout! 

Par&odAr 

tfawal 

JuoD4r 

Slrnr 

Dbood 

Ambo* 
Raoq . 

Poooa 
City. 

Bbor 

Vslho 


Poonn 


Mnm 

ber 

of 

VltlA- 

Ket. 


124 

83 
145 

84 
05 

157 
US 
78 

85 
108 

150 

10 

170 

131 

1,532 


Area 

Cultl- 

Tated 

and 

Unciilt*- 

vatod.* 


3.29,330 

3.82.348 

3.30,485 

3,41,811 

3.03.013 

2.82.418 

3.35.450 

3.84.585 

3.18,718 

2.84.303 

1,87,3461 

29.814 

1.80.083 

1,36.307 


CULTIVATED AREA. 


Area 

Omaa Cropped 
Cropped* more 
than 
once. 


2.12,820 llJSSai 
2.84,555 6,128 

2,42.217 14,473 
2.41.035 0,025 

2,22,587 10,080 

t 

1.37.193 1,829 

I 

2.35,544 13,853 
3.17.208 12,032 
2,12,677 5,243 

1,47.068 10.287 


Xet area 
Sown. 


ICtirrent 

Fallows 


40.125 

0.744 

61.835 

04,473 


1,620 

800 

1.113 

2.113 


2.01,342 

2.58.427 

2,27.744 

2.32,010 

2,03.408 

1.35.384 

2.21.691 

3,04.274 

2.07.434 

1,37,079 

38.505 

9.135 

80,522 

02.380 


37.59,820|2l,a9.58«L09.60l M.29.985 3,81.131 27.14.1 


0.095 

38.098 

24,770 

54,759 

28,467 

29.188 
25,481 
24.507 
40.037 

42.188 

81,659 

3.094 

• • • • 

I.OOI 


ToX^V 


1.00,184 

12,220 

80,522 

03,361 


fin arras.' 

U.VCUITTVATED 

AURA. 


• 

-£ 
= 5 



ForcftU. 

Others. 

Totel,* 


c. 



7 35.355 

• • a • 

82,698 

1,18.053 

7 31,533 

1,620 

39,706 

72.859 

) 45.433 

384 

' 1.158 

86,975 

) 17.623 

047 

38.883 

57,453 

> 24.270 

154 

52,229^ 

76,659 

1 56.458 

1,114 

40,296 

97,863 

53.411 

1,485 

»7.50lj 

92,307 

15,394 

6,535 

41,193 

63.127 

35,607 

2.U4 

42.518 

80,209 

57.440 

860 

26.248 

84,548 

28.910 

• • • a 

38.323 

1 

67.233 

580 

210 

10.595 

17,385 

45.650 

24,888 

4 9.02 j 

1,19,561 

24.815 
■ ’■ — ' 

e • • • 

18.313 

43.133 


;40.3U 5,84.694 10,77,550 


^ Of the total area in 194Q-'5n 97 ^A lift — ■ 

covere-d' 


3 « 37,59.8b acres 

jwo Dgures, namely, 31 846 ic i he difference between iKa 

have “ exclusive of the area 
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CHAPTER 5. waste lands and 5,64,694 acres were not available for 

* cultivation because of rivers, buildings, and sites. The percentage 

Agriculture. of cultivated to total area in the district as a whole comes to 72*2, 
Land Utilisation. varies from taluka to taluka, the highest percentage being 85-5 

in Sirur and the lowest being 33-6 in Bhor. 

Jirayat and The cultivated area in Poona falls under two major heads, namely, 
Bagayat. jirayat and bagayat. The jirayat land which formed 93-3 per cent. 

of the total cultivated area in 1948-49 (the percentage for 1949-50 
not being available) is cropped only with the help of rain water 
while the bagayat lands which formed 6*7 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area in 1948-49 is cropped with die help of irrigation. 
This shows the extent of dependence of agriculture in the Poona 
district on monsoons. 

Forest area. Of the total of 4,72,595 acres of forest land under uncultivated 

area, the five talukas of Ambegaon, Mawal, Junnar, Bhor and Khed 
account for as much as 54-6 per cent. The three talukas of 
Ambegaon, Mawal and Junnar have each more than fifty thousand 
acres of forests, Ambegaon having the highest in the district, 
namely, 57,440 acres. ^ 

The whole of the forest area in the disbict falls under ” rese^ed ” 
forests. The major portion of this area is in charge of the Forest 
Department and the rest in charge of the Revenue 
Department. The table below shows by ranges (into which one or 
more talukas are grouped) the distribution of forest area under 
the two departments in the year 1947-48. 


TABLE No. «. 

Statement showing the Talukawise Distribution of Forest 

area in Poona {1947—48).* 


Range. 


1. 

Dhond 

2. 

Ghod • • 

3. 

Poona-East 

4. 

Poona-West 

5. 

Khed 

0. 

Vttdgaon 

7. 

Bhor • • • 

8 . 

Junnar 

1 Poona District 


Talukas included in 
the Range. 


Dhond 

Indapur 

Sirur 

Baramati 

Aml>ogaon 

Purandar 

Haveli (part) 

Havcli (part) 

Mulshi(part) 

Khed 

Maw.il 

Mulshi (part) 
Bhor 
Veiho 
Junnar 


(In acres) 


Reserved Forests. 

1 

Toal 

In charge 
of the 
Forest 
Department. 

In charge 
of the 
Revenue 
Department. 

Forest 

Area. 

7,787 

91,194 

98.981 

39,640 

22,215 

496 

16,750 

40,136 

37,965 

29,879 

8,834 

38,713 

33,179 

64,280 

19,221 

1,539 

62,400 

66,819 

78,314 

1,093 

79,407 

36,659 

21,065 

67,714 

3,11,953 

1,59,182 

4,71,136 


•d) For purposes areas of the neignuouring 

besides the eleven talukas included. Hence, the 

(bince then merged m Poona) have also l^en m i Re^rL 

ImMs! ‘V^.”e?^hc toTSt b. in .L. U. 

dnuib. .Tnilnbl. for lb. P-ir»« fo'“‘» 


POONA DISTRICT 
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Most of the forest lands in charge of the Revenue Department arc CHAPTER 5 

given out by the said Department for cultivation and the remaining 

^ea produce nothing but grass of very inferior quality. The Agriculture. 

“ wood ash tillage, that is, the occasional cultivation of forest areas Land Utilisation. 

after burning the shrubs and grass thereon, which was a unique Forest area. 

feature of the district during the days of the compilation of 

the last Gazetteer, does not now obtain except in the Bhor taluka, 

where it is called kumari cultivation. The principal forest produce 

of the areas in charge of the Forest Department are timber, fuel, 

charcoal, grass, hirclo fruit, tamarind fruit and bobul pods j and 

their value in 1949-50 was estimated at Rs. 3,02,673. 

Of the culhirable waste lands of 40,311 acres, a single taluka, Culhirable waste 
namely Bhor, accounts for as much as 24,888 acres. The uncultivated l”° 
area on account of roads, rivers and building sites is more in the 

taJukas of Haveh, Purandar, Bhor, Dhond, Sirur and Khed, than in 
others. 


^ 1949-50 has been record- 
ed as ^,39,586 acres, of which 1,09,601 acres of land are cropped 

th^isWct 23,29,985 acres are the net cropped area in 

l 

TABLE No. 9. 

Distribution of Cropped Area in Poona District {1949-50). 


Cropped area* 
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Agriculture. 
Land Utilisation. 
Acreage under 
different 
Crops. 
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POONA DISTRICT 


ISl 


As IS EVIDENT FROM THE TABLE CHEN ABOVE, THE PoONA DISTRICT 
is mainly a food-grain producing area and non-food crops occupy 
relatively a small place. During 1949-50, the district had 
18,56,037 acres of land under food crops as against 5,83,549 acres 
under non-food crops. The main food crops of the district are 
jowar, bajri, rice, ragi, wheat, maize, barley and vari* among cereals ; 
gram, tur, kulith* and matki^ among pulses ; fruits and vegetables ; 
sugarcane ; and condiments and spices. The she talukas of Sirur, 
Indapur, Baramati, Dhond, Junnar and Purandar have, together, 
13,01,111 acres under food crops, that is, 70-1 per cent, of the total 
area imder food crops in the district. Sirur taluka alone has 
2,82,807 acres under food crops, the highest in any one taluka in 
the district. 

The main non-food crops are, safflower,® groundnut, nigerseed* 
sesamum and linseed among oil-seeds ; and fodder. Tobacco, betel 
leaves, cotton and other fibres grown in the district are negligible. 


TABLE No. 11. 

The following Uihle gives the figures of acreage, under different 
crops in Poona— 1881-82 and 1949- 50. 



1881-82. 

Cereals — 

Jowar 

Rijri 

Ragi 

Rico 

Wheat 

M lize 

** ** •• 

Kodra 

Others 

6.88,.502 

6,57,807 

52,366 

47,885 

60,524 

3,844 

141 

397 
63.23 7t 

Total ; Cereals . . 

13,74,702 

Pulses — 

Gram 

SSer, •• :: 

• • • • • • 

28.879 

12,851 

44,1 80t 

Total : Pulses 

86,919 

QiLstfds — 

Groundnut • . 

o ▼ • » • • • . , , 

oe6.iinuxa • . 

Linseed .. 

Castorseed . . 

Others . . 

• • • • • . 

• • • • 

29,449 

159 

73,178 

Total : OiLseeds . . 

1,02,786 


(In acro8.) 


1049-50. 


10,40.594 
3,6fi,01 9 
60,069 
86,484 
46.925 
1,968 
031 
2 

27.226t 


16,39,218 


65,087 
17,156 
85.251 1 


1,57,494 


24,083 

6,754 

690 

1 

99,757 


-eparately. However theJe L the acreage for it 

in 1951. " less than the figure for “ Others ’* g™?a 

fSee the first foot-note at the end of the 


CH,4PTER 5, 

Agriculture. 
Food Crops. 


Non-Food 

Crops. 


table (p. 182). 
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Agriculture. 

Non-Food 

Crops. 


— 

1881-82. 

1949-50. 

Drugs and Narcotics — 



Tobacco 

817 

453 

Others 

• • • • 

441 

Total : Drugs and Narcotics . . 

817 

894 

Condiments and Spices^ 



Chillies 

8.089 

• • • • 

Total : Condiments and Spices ... 

8,089 

7,834 

Fibres-^ 



Cotton 

4,665 

176 

Others . • • • • . 

3,817* 

778* 

Total : Fibres . . 

8,382 

053 

Sugarcane • - 

6,602 

14,902 

Fruits and Vegeiablos 

9,161 

36,588 


•Due to the change in the method of compiling crop statisHcs in the year 
949-50, separate figures of acreages in respect of a number of croi« in eacn 
ategorv could not be shown in the table. Areas under these crops have n 
Touped together in the column “Others”. However to pve an ^ t^ 
xtent of cultivation of those crops in the district, figures for 1881-82 and 1947 

re given below 


Cereals. 

PulMS. 

Fibres. 

— 

1881-82. 

1047-^8. 

— 

1881-82. 

1947-48. 

— 

1881-82. 

1947-48, 

Varl and 8avaf 

Rala 

32,342 

1.084 

9,047 

663 

Uug 

Odld 

Peas 

Masnr 

Kullth 

3.000 

1.610 

836 

836 

13,065 

6,441 

, 11.103 

2,670 

362 

40,287 

Brown Hemp 

Sann or Tag 

18 

1.375 

• « 

658 


fFor 1947-48, only vari is mentioned. 



The foDowliig is the qalnguennial statement of holdings In Poona, 1947-48 

TABLE No. 12. 

Quinquennial Statement of Holdings in Government Ryotwari Area in Poona {1947-48). 


POONA DISTRICT 
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CHAPTER 5. 

Agriculture* 
Holdings. 
Size and 
Number. 





1M7-48— Between 26 and 100 acres. 

}Above 100 acres. 

The total number of holders has decreased by 38,387 since 1882-83, while the area held has increased by 1,19,130 acres in 
1947-48 over 1882-83. There has been an increase in the number of landholders both in the “small” and the “very big” 
groups, while the number of holders in the .“medium” and the “big” groups has declined. 



The following is the quinquennial statement of holdings, 1947-48 (talukawise) 

TABLE No. 14. 

Quinquennial Statement of Holdings in Government Ryoiwari Area in Poona (Talukawise) — 1947-48. 


POONA DISTRICT 
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Agricuhure, 
Holdings, 
Size and 
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The size of the holdings in this district varies from taluka to taluka 
according to the conditions of the monsoon, soil, crop pattern, financial 
MndiUon of the ryots and the extent of absentee landlordism 
prevailing in tlie talukas. On the whole, the greater portion of the 
bnd is held by persons having holdings between one and twenty-five 
acres. Holdings in most of the talukas are small and they are so 
divided among the family members and, in some cases, scattered in 
fragments over the village and taluka and even different talukas, and, 
in rare cases also over adjoining districts, that the size of a holding 
does not give an accurate guide to the average size of the unit of 
cultivation. In the talukas of Junnar, Purandar, Khed, Ambegaon, 
and Haveli, the holdings below five acres are larger in number than 
in the other talukas. 

Tlie average size of the holdings for the district as a whole works 
out at 11 acres per holding. A recent sample survey of the holdings 
in the Deccan districts, conducted by Government, shows that the 
average number of fragments per holding is largest in Poona and 
Satara. The average number of fragments per holding in Poona has 
been estimated at 5-7, the average area for each fragment being 
£•8 acres. This shows the extent to which land is sub-divided and 
fragmented in Poona, making the unit of cultivation very small. 
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In 1947, the Government of Bombay enacted a law called the 
Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and Consolidation of Holdings 
Act, with a view to starting the process of consolidation of holdings. 


The first part of the law deals with prevention of further 
hagmentation of land. Government has been empowered to fix the 
" standard area ” ( i.e. the minimum area necessary for profitable 
cultivation as a separate plot) for any class of land in any local area. 
The “standard area” is such as is expected to keep the cultivator 
^••'pJoyed on the field, and the yield from it is expected to be 
sufficient to cover the cost of cultivation and Government revenue 
assessment and yield a reasonable profit. On account of difference 
In quality of soil, chmate, standard of husbandry and other factors, 
me standard areas for different types of land vary from district to 
district. The range of acreage of the standard areas applicable 
to various types of land is as follows ; 


Dry Crop, from one to four acres ; Rice, from one guntha to 
one acre ; Garden, from five guntlias to one acre ; and Varkas, from 
rivo acres to six acres. 


Under the law, the standard areas are fixed by the Collector i 
consolation with the District Advisory Committee and afte 
c^iderahon ^ any objection from the pubhc to his provision! 

to be published for general information invitin 
^ existing holdings which are smaller than th 
nf declared as fragments and entered in the recor 

vf and the fact notified to the fragment holders. Th 
bK cultivate and inherit the fragmen 

leaser fragment holder or his heir wants to sell c 
^Me the fragment, it must be sold or leased to a contiguous hold< 

“"I®'. ‘I I" conMguous Md 

to fragment in question at the market value accordin 

Sit to SJTih •'*‘ifKb“d Acouisition Aet, 18H and leases 
the I” *l>is process tenants c 

agments are protected : they are not to be discontinue! 


Prevention of 
Fragmentation & 
Consolidation 
of Holdings. 
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Creation of fragments in future is prohibited. It cannot be done 
either by transfer or partition. Transfer or partition contrary to 
the provisions of the Act is void and persons guilty of breach 
^ of the law are liable to pay a fine up to Rs. 250. 

Side by side the Act also provides for the consolidation of holdings 
into compact blocks. This involves valuation of all holdings in 
a village and then redistribution in such manner as to secure to each 
cultivator the same return from land which he had got previous to 
the consolidation. Every effort is made to ensure that exchange 
is made only of lands of equal fertihty and outturn. Where such 
c.vchange is not possible, compensation is paid to the owner who is 
allotted a holding of less market value than his original holding 
and this compensation is recovered from the ovvmer who is allotted 
llie holding which has greater value than his original holding. This 
amount of compensation is fixed according to tlie provisions of the 
Land Acquisition Act. After the process of consolidation is over, 
tlie tenure of the original holding is transferred to the new 
consohdated holding. Similarly, leases, debts and encumbrances, 
if any, are also transferred, adjusted and fixed up. The interests of 
tenants are safeguarded, as far as possible, and tenancies are usually 
transferred to the exchanged land. If there is any difference in value 
between the original holdings and the exchanged ones, adjustments 
in rents are made. 

In Poona District, the taluka of Baramati has been selected for 
the implementation of the Act ; and all villages of the Baramati taluka 
and village Shelgaon of the neighbouring Indapur taluka have been 
notified as local areas imder sections 3 and 1 of the Act. Consoli- 
dation schemes have been published in respect of 20 villages out 
of 64 notified ones, namely Tandulwadi, Nepatvalan, Sonavvadi Supe, 
Barhanpur, Nimbodi, Rui, Sawal, Gojubavi, Anjangaon, Karhawagaj, 
Naroli, Kololi, Undawadi Supe, Jalgaon Supe, Jalgaon Kadepathar, 

Malad, Jalochi, Baburdi, Ambi Khurd and Jogawadi. 

In addition to these twenty villages, consolidation work is in 
progress in the villages Ambi Budruk and Pimpali of the Baramati 
taluka. Agricultural operations are going on according to th(S 
consolidation scheme in Naroli, Kololi, Nimbodi, Undawadi Supe and 
Anjangaon where the consofidation work has been completed. 

The area available for consofidation in all the twenty villages 
abovementioned has been estimated at 64,558 acres and 21 gunthas. 
This acreage was composed of 15,014 holdings held by 4, 
khatedars. The number of holdings after consofidation has declined 
from 15,014 to 6,980. Similarly, there were in all 3,994 fragments 
out of which 3,832 fragments have been merged. 
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The follo\ving two tables give for the years 1949-50 and 1947-48 
the area in acres under various cereals 

TABLE No. 15. 


Statement showing area in acres under Cereals in Poona 

District {1949-50).* 


1 

1 - 
r 

Ponna 

City. 

Hav^II. 

Indapur. 

Khcd. 

lUramatl. 

Purandar. 

Slawal. 

Junnar. 

1 

1 

Bice 

• • 

277 

6,413 

1.019 

10,222 

2.792 

2.961 

22.753 

0,3S5 

Wheat 

« • 

120 

2,125 

3,135 

3,419 

5,386 

3,048 

3,973 

11.344 

Barer 

• • 

e • 

a a 

68 

142 

143 

4 

468 

17 

Jowai 

• • 

3,323 

45,940 

1.87,238 

24,659 

1.64.735 

87,434 

16,014 

47,065 

Balri 

e a 

083 

42,228 

19,710 

50,516 

23,069 

55,151 

2.113 

82,951 

iUgl 

• a 

• • 

973 

• • 

2.834 

a • 

201 

4,330 

1,369 

Uatze 

a a 

48 

617 

074 

107 

150 

93 

53 

39 

Eodra 

• a 

• e 

• • 

a a 

2 

• • 

a a 

a a 

a a 

Otben 

• # 

a a 

353 

51 

3,373 

86 

381 

2,248 

1,704 

Total 

a a 

4,765 

98,649 

2,12,804 

95.274 

1,97,272 

1,49.273 

52,257 

1,54,744 


CHAPTEH 5. 

Agricultiire. 

Ceheals. 

Are."!. 


— 

Slrur. 

Dbood. 

Ambegaoo. 

MubliS. 

Bhor. 

VeUio 

Total. 

Bice 

a a 

365 

582 

S,5S6 

11,073 

7,223 

6,003 

88,484 

VTheet 

a a 

6,688 

3,238 

8,302 

748 

1,129 

261 

46,025 

Barley 

a a 

5 

5 

6 

68 

a a 

• • 

031 

Jowar 

a a 

2.31,078 

1,66,708 

36,886 

16,051 

18,506 

2,159 

10,49,594 

^Jrl 

a a 

20,906 

10,366 

40,650 

4,222 

2,834 

16 

3,88,013 

Bagl 

a a 

• • 

• « 

8,603 

1.682 

13,133 

31.044 

60,060 

KaUe 

a a 

06 

38 

82 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1,968 

Bodra 

a a 

• • 

• • 

• • 

a a 

a a 

a a 

2 

Oihen 

• • 

44 

52 

, 8,632 

652 

179 

14,471 

27,226 

Total 

* • 

2.67,280 

1.80.089 

91,667 

36,206 

43,004 

54,044 

1«.S9,218 


yw* 1947-48 tUT4 bMn given to UtoTM^ lA ^ «»*Uv«Uon ol thoee ceie^ the Sguiee lo* 
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BairL 


Bhadli 


TABLE No. 16. 

Statemnitfcr the Poova District shcwivg the area in acres in 1947-48 
^^<^f^fhcCereals grouped as ‘ Others ’ in the 1949-50 statistics. 


Talukas. 

Rala. 

Vari. 

Bhadli, 

Rajgira. 

Poona City 

5 

a . 

• • 


Haveli 

64 

137 

• • 

164 

Inclapur 

11 

• # 

18 

• • 

Khed 

113 

2,677 

862 

• « 

Baramati 

33 

17 

« . 

. . 

Purandar 

71 

278 

• • 

» • 

Mawai 

7 

1,689 

« fl 

• » 

Junnar 

44 

1,066 

7 

4 

Sirur 

78 

7 

. . 

7 

Dhond 

84 

• • 

• • 

• . 

Ambegaon 

28 

3,441 

111 

• . 

Mulabi . ^ 

15 

645 

* • 

# • 

Digtrict Total . . 

653 

9,947 

1,011 

175 


Bojri (spiked millet) is an important grain crop of the district 
yielding rank only to jowar and it covered 3,66,019 acres of land in 
1949-50. Bajri compares very favourably with jowar as a food, but 
its stem makes poor fodder. It is grown all over the district but 
the talukas of Junnar, Purandar, Khed, Haveli and Ambegaon have 
comparatively larger acreages under this crop than other talukas. 
It is a finer grain than jowar and requires more careful tillage. It 
is usually sown in June-July and ripens in the months of October- 
November. The crop is seldom watered or manured. It does best 
when the climate is moderately dry. There are three varieties of 
bajri, which can hardly be distinguished from one another ; and 
these are gari, an early variety, hali, a late and finer variety, and 
sajguri, a quickly maturing variety with a smaller grain and mainly 
grown as an irrigated crop. Bajri is practically always a mixed crop 
sown with mixtures of pulses, til, rala, etc. Bajri never yields so 
large a crop as jowar and it requires more ploughings, manuring 
and weeding than jowar. When me crop is four or five inches high 
the weeds and grass are cleared. A timely rainfall in August 
favours the growth of bajri. The average yield of bajri on different 
un watered soils in good and bad agricultural seasons varies between 
300 lbs. and 400 lbs. an acre. The parched green ears of bajri are 
known as limbur or nirnbur and are eaten. The ripe bajri grains are 
sometimes parched and made into lahi. Bajri is chiefly used as 
a bread grain. The labourers generally do not eat bajri as rmmn as 
jowar. The bajri stalks (sarmad) are given to cattle as fodder. 

Bbadli is chiefly grown in Khed and Ambegaon talukas. It 
covered an area of 1,011 acres in 1947-48. The figures for 
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1949-50 have not been separately shown. It is sown in June and 
July and is reaped in October and November. It grows well on 
poorer soils and yields per acre 150 lb. It is eaten by the poor 
people. The grain is husked by pounding and is boiled for human 
consumption. Bhadli straw is used as fodder. 


Bhat (rice) is one of the chief crops of the west lands, namely, 
tlie talukas of Mawal, Mulshi, Khed, Junnar, Bhor, and Veihe Mahal, 
and is also sometimes found in moist places in the eastern portions. 
It covered 86,484 acres of land in the district in 1949-50. About 
eleven kinds of rice are grown in the Poona district. Rice is sown in 
June-July and is harvested in the month of December. The yield per 
acre is about 1,120 lb. The ambemohor, kale, raijabag and rajaval 
varieties are of richer type and the yield per acre is also large. 
There are five varieties, namely chimansol, dodke, kolambe, kothimbnr 
and VGTangal, which are of inferior quality. These are generally sown 
broadcast or by drill in poor rice fields. Certain improved varieties 
ol rice groNvn in the district are K-1S4, K-142 and K-540 and 
Ambemohor-159 and Ambemohor-lSl ; 


Much ^e greater part of the Poona rice is grown under the 
tramplanting system. In March or April, a plot is chosen for the 

c 1 1 itself or on a higher ground close tc 

the held and is ploughed and levelled. It is then treated with 
cowdung, pass, leaves and brushwood as manure, and in the month 

T broadcast and covered by a hand hoe 

(kudal). In July, when the seedlings are about five to six inches high, 

^ bundles, taken and planted by hand 

transplanting is quite 
involves considerable labour. Rice fields, which are 

tKo K j ^ generally formed by throwing earthen banks across 

u .water courses or lines of drainage. This bv 

watered. deposit and by controlling® the supply o^ 

of rice fidd? season, helps both the formation and cultivation 

as the deepening to black 

Semifu^ and rnn.f depends as much on the 
To preven? character of the soil. 

S L tenf « "ter the planting U ovef the 

ripens In ® certain.height till tlie crop 

aid^e stalks npe paddy is hai^-ested with the sickle (vikO 

in Uie SiJeshSg ^^biurers 

on^'^Tt into th.®'^’ P°°'‘ 

classes anTS fi? ^ ^ *be middle and upper 

^orm. It is also eS 

It is genSy cold weaker crop in the Poona district 

months of February-Mardh * 1^1949 harvested in the 

46,925 acres of iSd It ic this crop covered an area of 

taluka has 4e ^ acreage®^nTeAh °'^"^ ^he Junnar 

by Sirur and Bar^ati. It fs laralli ‘bstrict, followed 

n» black soils, namely gaoarf urigated crop and thrives well 
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March. The bakshi wheat grain is larger than other varieties. The 
others varieties are of inferior types and their grains are also smaller. 
The improved varieties of wheat that are grown in the district are 
Jaya 80y and Niphad 4 and 81. The average yield per acre of wheat 
in tliis district varies from 350 lb. in dry to 1,500 lb. in irrigated 
farming. Wheat is generally used as a bread grain and its flour is 
used in preparing bread, chapati and puri. 

Harik. Harik or kodra is grown in negligible quantities only in the Khed 

taluka on 2 acres of land. It is sown in June and reaped in the 
month of September. The grain, which is round and flattish and 
of tlie size of a mustard seed, forms in double rows on one side 
of a flat stem, and until ripe, the ear remains enveloped in a sheath. 
Its yield per acre is about 900 lb. New harik is said to be power- 
fully narcotic and is eaten only by the poor, who prepare it in 
various ways. Its straw is hurtful to cattle. 

Jav. Jav (barley) occupies a relatively smaller area in the Poona 

district and covered only 931 acres in 1949-50, of which 468 acres 
were in Mawal, 148 in Baramati and 142 in I^ed. It thrives well 
on black soils. Barley is sown in November, and, grown with the 
help of water and manure, is harvested in February. Barley is 
chiefly used in making the ready cooked food called saiuche-pith. 
The grain is often parched. It is also used in the shraddha (after- 
deatli rites) ceremonies of Hindus. 
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Jvari (Indian millet) is the most widely grown cereal in Poona. 
During the recent past it has been showing good increase in acreage. 
In the year 1949-50, this crop occupied 10,49,594 acres of land in the 
district. It is grown over the whole of the district, but it is the 
staple grain of the eastern plain and areas of concentrated cultivation 
are the talukas of Sirur, Indapur, Dhond, Baramati and Purandar. 
In the hilly western portions, namely in Khed, Mulshi, Mawal and 
Velhe, it is grown in comparatively smaller quantities. There are 
many varieties of jowar, some early ones and some late (mes. T e 
early varieties are found only in the belt which fringes the east o 
the western talukas and are sown thickly rnore for fodder rather than 
for grain. The late varieties are grown in the eastern plain, yield 
grain plentifully, and their fodder, though less abundant, is of better 
quality than that of the early varieties. There are three chief early 
varieties namely, argadi. kalbhondi and nilm. Argadi, also caM 
uiavali, is sown in June-July in shallow black or light sou, is gr 
without the help of water and manure, and is harvested in the months 
of November-December. This variety is also sometimes sown as an 
irrigated crop in April and matures in June-July. ^en grown ^ 
an Irrigated crop, it is called khondi or hundi. The 1^/h/ionJ* 
iowar (the black husked) is usually sown in June and July and is 
harvested in November and December. Its stems are sl\ to eig 
feet high with large earheads. The nilva jowar, mostiy grown ^ 
fodder crop is generally sown in the months of February-March 
without either water or manure and is usually mature for ^ 

about 4 months- time. The stem is quite high ?nd coarse and yid^ 
about 200 lb. of grain and 8,000 lb. of fodder in an acre. The MSt 
of crowing this variety of jowar is not very high, and nsualJ) 
a^ultivator realises alnmst double ‘Ije cost of cultivation by seUi^^^ 
the grain and fodder in the market. The mlva is prized as fodder for 

tnilch cattle. 
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The late varieties of jowar, namely shahi, dudh-tnogra and tambdi, 
are usually sown in the months of September and October and 
harvested in February and March. The yield per acre comes to about 
150 lb. when the crop is grown for fodder and 400 lbs. when it is 
grown for grain. The best of the late varieties is slialu, which is 
generally sown on black soils. Dudh-ino^ra is sown with sha-u 
either mixed in the same furrow or separately. Red jowar (tambdi) 
is sown generally in light soils. The stem yield poor fodder but the 
grain is white and hard. About four to five pounds of red jowar is 
sewn in an acre, if the soil is better. Otherwise, it sometimes requires 
eight to ten pounds. T he improved varieties of jowar, namely 
maidandi 47-3 ; maldandi 35-1 ; and N. D. 15 have been introduced by 
the Agricultural Department and these are grown in the rabi season 
for grain. Jowar is the only cereal whose straw ( kodba ) is used as 
a fodder in its natural state. The jowar grain is used chiefly as 
a bread grain but sometimes it is also parched (lohi) and eaten. 
When in season, the parched unripe jowar heads form a chief item of 
food with the labouring classes. The late varieties of jowar in the 
Foona district do not fetch a great premium. 

Makka (Maize) ; It occupied 1,968 acres of land in the Poona 
district in 1949-50, of which the talukas of Indapur and Haveli 
together had almost hvo-thirds. Maize was introduced in this district 
in 1842 when the American maize was naturalised at the experimental 
garden at Hivra in Junnar. It is generally sown as an irrigated crop 
in the month of June and is harvested in September. Sometimes it 
IS sown in the month of February and harvested in the month of 
May. The yield per acre is about 500 lb. The green heads (btitas) 
are usu^y eaten parched or boiled and the ripe grain is also parched 

and rnade into lahi. The ripe grain is also used in preparing bread 
after being ground into flour. 


1040 C’ T'T'u",,''?,?.’ of fond •” Poona in 

in Bhor, 4,330 in 

in Zi;,n T Ambegaon and 2,834 in Khed. It is groivn mainly 

lOrrS “ ^ ond sometimes in wet lands by planting 

fte ^mm'd "’f I""' are simply tZwn on 

root^ Sfv distances apart and left to 

difficult nnH of crop are hard, reaping is quite 

thrPfs o costly. It takes four persons eight days to cut about 
Aree acres of nachanu The ripe g?ain is used for preparing bre 'd 

flour is used in making a cooling drink called 
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*Dut to rovlHon of the of coTOplllnn the stntlMlc^ of crop arreaaee In 1040'50. Home namely, mu^,udid, matki, tal^cfiavali, kulUhtrtJana. muur, and have net been 

separately thowa. btit have been grouped together In the column * Olhert *• llowevcfi to give an Idea of the extent of the cultivation of theee pulsea In Poona, the flgurea for the year have 

been gives In Table Ko. 


TABLE No. 18. 

Statement for the Poona District showing the area in acres in 1947-48 under the Pulses grouped 

as “ Others ” in the 1949-50 statistics. 
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Dang Chavli, which covered 1.862 acres of land in this district in 
1947-48, is usually grown in gardens round the edges of other crops 
in all talukas. It is sown in the month of June and harvested in 
November. It is a strong climbing plant with a pod some five or 
six inches long and the seed is rather dark coloured. Its yield per 
acre is about 300 lb. 

Harbhara (gram) is the most largely grown pulse in the district 
and it covered 55,087 acres in the year 1949-50. Though it is 
cultivated in all the talukas of the disti’ict, comparatively larger areas 
under it are found in the Khed and Junnar talukas. The other talukas 
where gram is grown in large areas are Purandar, Sirur, Indapur, 
Ilaveli, Ambegaon and Dhond. It requires good black soil. It is 
sown as a dry crop in the months of October and November and is 
harvested in February. An acre under gram crop under dry farming 
yields 320 lb., while under wet farming it yields about 1,200 lb. The 
leaf of this crop is used as a green vegetable. The grain is eaten 
green, and when ripe, it is broken into pulses. Gram is a staple food 
of horses. The plants yield a quantity of vinegar or oxalic acid called 
amb which gathers on the plants at night and soaks the cloths which 
are laid over them. 

Kulith, kulthi or bulge (horse gram), as a pulse, is only second 
in importance to gram. It covered an area of 40,287 in 194748. 
It is grown throughout the district and is sown generally with bairi. 
The talukas of Indapur, Junnar and Sirur have large areas under 
this crop. It is sown in the months of June and July and ripens in 
November and December. An acre under this crop yields about 
350 lb. It does not require much water or manure. This pulse is 
boiled whole and is given to horses. It is also made into soup and 
porridge. 

Masur covers relatively a smaller acreage in this district and is 
only grown in the Mawal, Junnar, Indapur and Mulshi talukas. 
It is sown in November in black soil. Sometimes it is sown as a second 


rop on rice lands. It is harvested in February. The yield per acre 
f this crop comes to about 800 Ib. The green pods are sometimes eaten 
s a vegetable and when ripe they yield the most delicate split pulse. 

Math or inatki, grown chiefly in the eastern plains, is sown mixed 
/ith bajri in shallow black or light .stony soils. It covered in 194748 
n area of 22,971 acres of land in Poona. The talukas of Sirur, 
*urandar, Junnar and Ambegaon have large areas under this croi^ 
t is usually sown in June and July and is reaped in October and 
Jovember. The yield per acre comes to about 200 lb. The 
> split and consumed as dal in different ways. It is also parched and 
aten. Occasionally, it is given to horses and cattle. 

Mug is chiefly grown in the Sirur, Purandar, Haveli and Indapur 
alukas. It covered an area of 5,441 acres in Poona in 194/48. It is 
own in June and July by itself in shallow, black or light stony soils, 
nd often as a first crop on rich lands in which a second crop is also 
aised. It does not requiie any manuring or irrigation. The mug crop 
; harvested in September. The yield per acre comes to about 45 
fug, like other pulses, can be eaten green as a vegetable and ^ 
plit dal when ripe. Mugi, a smaUer blackish variety, is sown with 
•ajri or jowar iargadi) in June and reaped in November. 

Pavta, also called sweet val, is sown sometimes in June mixed vntn 
ajri and sometimes in November on the banks of rivers or in 
/cst as a second crop on rice fields. It grows without water or man^e 
nd ripens in February and March. The boiled green seeds are 
aten as a vegetable and ripe pulse is split up. 
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Tur is one of the most important pulses grown in this district. 
It covered an area of 17,156 acres of land in 1949-50, more tlian 
half of which was located in the talukas of Indapur, Barainati and 
Haveli. It is sown generally in June and July and is reaped in tiie 
months of January and February. During Ine period it is on the 
ground it gives flowers and seeds eicht times, all the pods remain- 
ing on the plant till the harvest. Though it is a perennial plant, 
it is pulled out after one cropping. The yield per acre comes to 
about 800 lb. The green pulse is eaten as a vegetable and ripe tur 
is split up and taken in a variety of ways. It is generally taken 
alone in the boiled form and sometimes mi.xed with vegetables. 

Udid (black gram) covered 11,103 acres in this district in 1947-48. 
It is grown in all talukas, but the talukas of Khed, Junnar, Purandar, 
Ambegaon and Haveli have comparatively larger acreages under 
tliis pulse. It is sown in June, frequently as a mixed crop with 
bajri or argadi, and is harvested in the month of November. The 
yield per acre is 150 lb., if mixed, and 450 lb., if alone. The green 
pod is rarely used as a vegetable and only ripe grains are used as 
split pulse. Papad (wafers) are made out of udid pulse. 

Vat is chiefly grown in the east and the centre of the disti iet, 
often mixed with or in rows round garden crops, especially in the 
sugarcane fields where it is sown both as a fodder crop and 
for shade. It covered an area of 3,241 acres in 1947-48, nearly 
half of which was in Junnar. Other talukas having appreciable 
acreage under this crop were Khed, Haveli, Mulshi and Ambegaon. 
Its yield per acre is about 50 lb. When grown with or in rows 
round bajri or early jowar, it is sown in June and July and is reaped 
after about four months in October or November. The val seed.s 
are slightly bitter and smaller, and are used as dal, 

Vatam (pea), one of the most favourite pulses of the district 
was groNvn oyer 2,670 acres of land in 1947-48. Peas are grown in 
moist places in the district. They are sown in October and Novem- 
ber or later as a second crop after rice and are harvested 4)2 months 
jdter sowmg. Its yield per acre is 500 lb. The seed, when tender, 

in whok^or ^ 

STATEMENTS show the area in the Poona district- 
uiukawise— under oil-seeds in the years 1949-50 and 1947-48 

TABLE No. 19. 

Slatcmznt showing the area in acres under Od seeds 
in Poo na District (1949-50)* 
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Bbuimug. 


Erandi 


lavas. 


S(aiein'’ntfcr (he Poona District showing the area in acres in 1947-48 
under the Oil-seeds grouped as ‘ Others ' in (he 1949-50 statistics. 
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Kavcli 
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2 
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18 
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4 

3,123 

1 
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Sirur 
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Total for District . . 

1,205 

15,403 

• • 

44 

1,428 

2,240 

179 

7 

4,049 

198 

55,879 

13,249 


Bhuimug (groundnut) is grown throughout tlie district. This 
crop has grown considerably in importance since 1881-82. It was 
grown in those days on a negligiblly small area, but in 1949-50, this 
crop covered 24,083 acres of land, of which Khed taluka 
alone accounts for 9,792 acres. Sirur, Ambegaon, Bhor and Junnar 
have each more than 2,000 acres under this crop. It is planted 
in June and July and, grown with the help of irrigation and manure, 
is harvested between November and January. The yield per acre of 
groundnut comes to about 1,000 lb. under dry cultivation and 2,500 lb. 
under irrigated farming. The local variety is known gavaran 
and is grown only under irrigation on a small scale. This variety 
is used mainly as green pods and for eating. The imj^oved 
varieties that are recommended are the Spanish Peanut-^ and 
Kopargaon No. 1 and No. 3. These improved varieties give better 
yield and better oil percentage also. The last two varieties we 
particularly suited for cultivation in the Deccan canal tracts. Tlie 
ripe fresh nut is sometimes boiled with condiments and eaten as a 
vegetable, but is more frequently used as an oil-seed. Groundnut 
is usually pressed along with kardai or rala seeds as the pure ground- 
nut oil cannot keep. 


Erandi (castorseed) is another oil-seed of the district, but ib 
;ultivation has aheady declined. It occupied only one acre in the 
"oona district in 1949-50. It is grown in small quantities in the 
)lack soils sometimes round other crops but more often in patches 
)y itself. It is sown in June-July and is harvested m the 
nonth of November. The yield per acre comes to about 400 U). 
ts stem and flowers are red. Its oil percentage is about 25. ine 
)il, which is used for burning and medicinal purposes, is ^ 

joiling the bruised bean and skimming the oil which rises to 
lurfacl The leaf is applied as a poultice for guineaworm and th 

Iried roots as a febrifuge. 

lavas or alshi (linseed) covered only 690 acres in 1949-50, of which 
191 acres were in Mawal and 56 in Dhond. It is grown in 
I?, antities solely in rich black soils in the east in 
lelds in separate furrows or, less seldom, as a s^para P-^^ 

;own in October and is harvested in hebruary and Mardi. - P 

loes not require any extra irrigation and manurii^g. The P 

icre comes to about 360 lb. The seed is used in preparing chutneys. 
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Kardai or kusumba (safflower) is the most important oil-seed 
ffown in ffle Poona district and it occupied 55,879 acres of land 
to 1947-48. The talukas of Indapur, Dhond and Baramati are known 
for extensive cultivation of this oil-seed. This crop is chiefly growm 
in the eastern portions of the district with late jowar or wheat, either 
mixed or in separate furrows. It is sown in October-November, 
and, grown with or without irrigation and manure, is harvested in 
Febmary-March. The young tender leaves of safflower plants are 
eaten as a vegetable and the oil, which is produced from the seed, 
is much esteemed in cooking. Kardai flowers are deep red and are 
sometimes used as a dye. 

Karle or khurasani (niger seed), sometimes called as kale til, is 
grown in considerable quantities in shallow black and light soils. 
It covered an area of 13,249 acres in 1947-48, the areas of concen- 
trated cultivation being Ambegaon, Khed, Junnar, Mawal, Haveli 
and Purandar. It is sown in June and July and, without any 
manuring and irrigation, is harvested in the month of November. 
The yield per acre comes to about 250 lb. The seed is eaten in 
chutneys, but it is chiefly known for its oil which is produced 
abundantly from it and is universally used by the poorer classes in 
cooking. Its oilcake is considered to be very valuable for milch 
cattle. 

Til (sesamum) is grown throughout the district and covered 
5,754 acres in 1949-50, nearly half of which was in the Bhor taluka. 
Besides Bhor, it is grown over considerable areas in Khed, Haveli, 
Mawal and Indapur. It is sown in June and July usually with 
bajri and is harvested in the month of November. The yield per 
acre comes to about 400 lb. The seed is used in shraddha (death 
rUes), and forms part of many sweetmeats. Sesamum yields 
abundant oil, which is used both in cooking and as a medicine. Its 
oil-cake (pendh) is given to cattle. 

The follo\ving statement gives the area, in acres, under Drugs 
AND Narcotics in Poona District (1949-50) 


TABLE No. 21. 

Statement showing the area in acres under Drugs and Narcotics in 

the Poona District — 1949-50. 
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vines are trained up slender hadga, pangara, shevri and bakan trees 
planted in rows one to four feet apart and having leaves only at the 
lop. The whole garden has to be sheltered from wind and sun 
by high hedges or screens of grass or mats. The vines begin to bear 
in the third year, are at their best from the fourth to the thirteenth year 
and, under favourable circumstances, go on yielding till the 
twentieth \-ear. Every year in March, April and May, Ihe upper 
half of the vine is cut and the lower half is coiled away and buried 
above the root under fresh red earth and manure. Portions of the 
garden are thus treated in rotation, so that those first cut are ready 
to bear before the last are cut. A betel leaf garden requires consider- 
able capital in the initial stages and wants considerable attention 
throughout the year in weeding, watering, killing of insects and 
pests, and picking. In this district, cultivation of betel leaf is more 
remunerative than that of any other garden crop. The vine is 
irrigated only by well water and it is said that canal water is not 
suited for its growth. Betel leaf is chewed by all classes of people 
with betelnut, lime, and catechu and sometimes with tobacco and 
aromatics like cloves, cardamom and nutmeg. 

Tamhakhu (tabacco) is grown mostly in the villages of Junnar 
taluka which alone accounted for 228 acres out of the district’s total 
of 453 acres in 1949-50. It is also grown on a smaller scale in Indapur, 
Purandar, Dhond, Sirur, Ambegaon, Poona City and Baramati. 
Tobacco oultivaton was introduced before 1841 by the Government 
who imported Syrian tobacco seeds into this district. It is sown in 
seed beds in August and transplanted in September. It is seldom 
watered but generally manured. The plant is not allowed to flower 
and all buds and branches are nipped off as they appear and only 
eight to ten leaves are allowed to remain. The plants are cut in 
January or February about four inches from the ground, spread in 
the sun till they are thoroughly dry, sprinkled with water, mixed 
with surad grass or with cow’s urine, and, while damp, closely packed 
in a pit or stacked under weights and covered for eight days, during 
which fermentation sets in. When taken out from the pit, the 
leaves are made into bundles and are ready for sale. The stumps 
left in the ground shoot again and those leaves are almost valueless 
and are used only by the poor. The quality of tobacco grown in 
this district is poor. Tobacco is smoked and chewed by all classes 
and is also made into snuff. 

The following statement shows the abea in acres under Sugar- 
cane in Poona District, 1949-50 

TABLE No. 22. 


Statement showing the area in acre^s under Sugarcane in the Poona 

District {1949-50). 


TalukiiS. 

Area. 

Talukas. 

Area, 

Poona City 

176 

Junnar 

310 

161 

Ifavrli 

1,769 

Sirur 

lnfi«])ur 

4,892 

Dhond 

531 

23 

39 

103 

32 

14,902 

KIjcJ 

101 

Amt>egaon 

Baraznati 

6,330 

Mulshi 

Purandar 

302 

Bhor 

Mawal 

43 

Velho 

. Total for the District . . 
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Us ^ sugarcane) in the year 1949-50 covered an area of 
14902 acres of land. As far back as 1769, at the desire of the 
Peshwa Nana Fadanavis encouraged the plantation of sugarcane in 
Hadapsar and Kolavvadi, near Poona, for the consumption of the 
State elephants. In 1839-40, the sugarcane-Mauritius cane-was 
introduced in the Junnar taluka by Mr. Macintosh and this cane 
spread greatly in that taluka because of the suitability of soil and 
climatic conditions. It spread in other talukas also, and at the time 
of ^e compilation of the last gazetteer the sugarcane acreage in 
the district was estimated at 5,502. Since then the cultivation of 
cane has been steadily increasing and it received a great impetus 
during the first world war because of the opening of a sugar factory in 
this district. This factory was closed subsequently. The cultiva- 
tion of sugarcane has since continued to receive encouragement 
because of the growing demand for sugarcane for the manufacture 
of gur and sugar. Sugarcane is always an irrigated crop and is 
gro\vn all over the district in deep black soils ; in the east it is one 
of the chief garden products. Baramati has the largest acreage 
under sugarcane, closely followed by Indapur where is situated the 
only large-scale sugar factory in the district. In all other talukas, 
exepting Haveli where it covers an area of 1,769 acres of land, it is 
grown on a small scale. Sugarcane cultivation has considerably 
increased in the canal areas since the opening of the Mutha Canals. 


Sugarcane is a twelve month crop and is planted in the month of 
January. The sugarcane lands are ploughed across seven or eight 
times ; green manured with sann hemp ; and if not green manured, 
40 carts of farm-yard manure per acre is applied. The land is 
once again ploughed and it is then flooded with water. When the 
si^ace begins to dry it is levelled with the beam harrow and then 
me sugarcane is planted. Again at the time of earthing up, about 
150 to 200 lb. of nitrogen per acre is supplied in the form of ground- 
nut oilcakes and sulphate of ammonia in equal proportion, as top 
dressing. The layers are set in deep furrows drawn by the bullock 
plou^. Sugarcane thus planted is called nangria us (plough cane) 
to totingmsh it from pavhja us (trodden cane) which is pressed 
“y after the land has been ploughed, broken fine and 
irrigated. The treading system is usually followed with the poorer 
CMes or in poor soil and it requires manuring after ten or Uvelve days 
0 planbng. The trodden cane sprouts a month after planting, but 
me plough cane, being deeper set, takes a month and a half to 
sprout but suffers less from any change stoppage of water and 

reaches greater perfection. Sugarcane is either eaten raw or is made 
into sugar or gur (jaggery). 


of sugarcane, known as pundya, is groxvn through- 
anrl -l . k ^ and is mainly used for chewing 

CO-419^n?PnT S drinking. Improved varieties, such as 
Station ar u . o'^o^'^od at the Vadgaon Sugarcane Research 

of their high yielding 

haJd L^H I® These varieties are 

^^ehe? tlfa"° ^ crushed on the wooden miUs. The brix 

be ufed fS local varying from 20"- to 22". Top sets cannot 
whole cane & varieties are flowering. Generally the 
four feet apart ^ layers for planting in furrows, three to 
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Sugarcane is a crop which exhausts the soH and, therefore it i, 

not grown in the same field from year to year but is rotate! ^ 
alternate years with food crops. “ 


The following statements show the area in acres unde 
and spices in Poona District in 1949-50 and 1947-48 


under condiments 


TABLE No. 23. 


Slalement showing the area in acres under Condiments and Spices 

in Poona District (1949-50)* 


TalukaB. 

Aroa, 

Talukas, 

Area, 

' Poona City 

38 

Junnar 

1,033 

Havoli 

1,350 

Sirur 

005 

Indapor 

474 

Dhcnd 

455 

Khed 

1,024 

Ambegaon 

709 

Boramati 

543 

Mulshi 

78 

Purandar 

1,150 

Bhor 

. • . . 

Mawal 

66 

Velhe 

9 



Total •—Bis triot , . 

7,834 


TABLE No. 24. 


Statement showing the area, in acres, under Condiments and Spices 

in Poona District (1947-48). 


— 

Poona 

City. 

Haveli. 

Indapnr. 

Khed. 

Baramatl. 

Porandar. 

nillllefl 

17 

700 

621 

1,050 

877 

062 

Turmeric . • 



• • 

• • 

a a 

17 

Coriander •• .. 

7 

141 

S 

62 

13 

65 

Onrllc •• *. 

7 

15 

. . 

24 

10 

OS 

Others 

• • 

870 

• • 

• • 

• • 

♦ • 

Total .. 

31 

1,795 

624 

1,145 

400 

1,187 


Mawal. 

1 

Joimar. 

Sirur. 

Dhond. 

Amhcg- 

Raon. 

Hulshi. 

ToUI. 

Chillies 

Tutiu^rlc 

Coriander *. 

Gallic 

Uthc*ri 

Total . . 

27 

• • 

1 

a • 

• • 

736 

• a 

153 

623 

• • 

001 

• • 

7 

16 

104 

401 

• • 

14 

n 

268 

665 

• • 

15 

70 

• « 

70 

. . 

7 

4 

• • 

6,414 

17 

488 

774 

1.322 

28 

1,412 

1,118 

676 

650 

00 

0,016 


•Due to revision of the system of compiling statistics cf crop acreages in 
ariei ies of condiments and spices have not been separately shown but group *'8 • 

lowevor, to give an idea cf t he extent of cultivation of in 

nd other condiments and spices in the district, figures for 1947-48 have been shown in 


I'able No. 24. 
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Mirchi (chilly) is the most important spice crop gro\\'Ti in this 
* district and it covered 6,414 acres in 1947-48. It is grown through- 
out the district though Khed, Purandar, Sirur, Haveli, .\mbcgaon 
and Indapur, have comparatively larger acreages under it. Chillies 
^ are sown in May in a manured seed plot and are transplanted after 
a fortnight or a month. It begins to bear fruit at the end of two 
months or more, and, if, occasionally watered, goes on yielding fruit 
for five or sLx months. The first yield is much the finest and is 
usually sent to the market, the rest being kept for domestic consump- 
tion by the grower. The three commonest varieties are putotni, 
a long variety ; motvi, a smaller variety ; and lavangi, the very small. 
Chillies are eaten both green and ripe by all classes and are an almost 
essential ingredient in their diet. 


Halad (turmeric) is grown only in the Purandar taluka and there 
too the cultivation in 1947-48 was confined to 17 acres. It is planted 
generally in June-July and matures in December- January. It is 
grown only by haldtja 7nalis (turmeric gardeners). The turmeric 
root is in universal use as a condiment, being the staple curry powder. 
It is also used as a paint and a dye. A special variety known as 
ambe halad is used only as a drug. 

Kof/ijmbfr (coriander) is grown in the district in small quantities 
In good black soil, wth or without water and manure. In 1947-48 
roriander covered 488 acres of land, out of which 153 acres were 
in Junnar, 141 in Haveli, 65 in Purandar and 62 in Khed. It is sown 
^ong garden crops in any month and with bajri or other dry crops 
m July and August. The leaves are ready for use in about three 

li ^ ^ months. The leaves and 

generally used as a garnish in curry and relishes, 

^pul“taents“ " 0- o' 


\ « grown m the Junnar taluka thoue 

dltet of thetalukas of th 

T 774 acres in 1947-48, out of which 5-^3 acri 

Segments S Arbnirt? ten or hvelve day 

and bulb are planted usually in tlie month of Octobr 

“edv'SfcrasstTn ctkerv 

AJ^ /r, f cookery. The leaves are eaten as a pot herb. 

shepu ^(fenZh are otr""" - fennel) an 
disttct.^ AU iesf condiinents and spices grown in thi 

Ale is g^o^vm in eo^nd 1947-41 

time ofSrySr^and iSh ■ ^ an 

twelve days is readv for nc^ ;^g^tion and manuring every ten c 

time. The ’dry roo^ ^is Sef^^"n#T 

and is a favorite cuJe for ^Id^ ^ - ^ condimer 

gardens at any tiL of th " “ « sown i 

August. It Itaes in tlie? “1^,* 4?’ *" J“fy “n 

fmie and on the edces^of drv rs ^^^^n m gardens at an 

in two months. The seedTs ^eat ^ ^ August. It mature 

a condiment Shorut i \ • and is used s 

With bajri and ^S 4^Xops“to“h?lJ" "’“f' o" 

“fe as a vegetable in si^edS and tli 5”^ August. It is 6t 
Piuut is eaten as a hXb a^S ,£ f "Pens in 2!i months, 
suimach pains. ^ ^ as a medicine 
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The FOLLO^V^NG STATEMENTS SHOW THE AREA IN ACRES tWDER FiBRES 

in Poona District in 1949-50 and 1947-48 

TABLE No. 25. 

Statcmcnl showing the area in- acres under Fibres in Poona 

District {1949-50) * 


Talokas. 

Cotton. 

Others. 

Total. 

Taluk 18. 

Cotton. 

Others. 

Total. 

Poona City . . 

• % 

IS 

18 

Junnar 

• • 

54 

54 

ITfiveU 

• • 

139 

139 

Sirur 

• • 

11 

11 

fndapur 

175 

49 

224 

Dhund 

• • 

6 

6 

Khcd 

• # 

101 

101 

Ambegaon . . 

• • 

73 

73 

B.iramati . . 

• • 

289 

289 

Mulshi 

• • 

1 

1 

Purandar . . 

a • 

15 

15 

Bhor 

• • 

• • 

f a 

Mawal 

• « 

22 

22 

Velhe 

• • 

• « 

a # 





District Total. . 

175 

778 

963 


TABLE No. 26. 

Statement showing the area in acres under Fibres in the Poona District 

{1947-48). 


Talukas. 

Sann. 

Ambadi. 

Total. 

Talukas. 

Sami. 

Ambadi. 

Total. 

Poona City. . 

23 

• « 

23 

Mawal 

15 

3 

18 

Kaveli 

147 

12 

159 

Junnar •. 

33 

1 

34 

Indapur 

235 

232 

467 

Sirur 

• « 

11 

11 

Kiicd 

29 

84 

113 

Dhond 

23 

1 

24 

Baramati • . 

156 

10 

160 

Ambegaon . • 

a • 

34 

34 

Purandar . . 

22 

11 

33 

Mulshi •• 

3 

• * 

3 





District Total. . 

686 

368 

],064 


)ue to revision of the system of comp.l mg st,u«ucs o.^„p ™ 

■06 for ,an« and nmbadi which are grow^ m f ^ of the 
grouped togclLor io .1» ® 2«- 

Lvation of tlicso crops, figures for 1947-48 are given 
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Cotton cultivation which was prevalent at the time of the 
compilation of the last gazetteer has totally disappeared from the 
district during recent times. In 1881-82, this crop occupied as 
much as 4,505 acres of land, but in the course of the ne.\t sixty years 
its cultivation completely ceased, and in the year 1947-48, not a single 
acre was sown under cotton. The local variety grown was not of 
a superior type and both as regards soil and climate Poona was 
considered unsuited for any foreign variety. Cotton cultivation was, 
however, revived in the year 1949-50. as 175 acres are reported to 
have been under this crop in the Indapur taluka during ^at year. 
It is sown in the months of May-June and is ready for picking after 
five months. 


Ambadi (brown hemp), through chiefly used as an oil-seed, is one 
of the fibre crops of the district. In 1947-48, ambadi was sown on 
368 acres of land and most of these acres were in Indapur and 
ped. It is sown in June-July, usually mixed with bajri, and is 
harvested in the month of December. The young sour leaves are 
eaten as a vegetable and the seed is chiefly used for oil. The bark 
ol the ambadi plant yields a valuable fibre which is separated from 

the stalk by soaking. This fibre is made into ropes for various field 
purposes. 


Sann or fag is another fibre which is grown in the district in small 
quanpes chiefly on the black soils. It covered 686 acres in 1947-48 
of which Indapur, Baramati and Haveli had 235, 156 and 147 acres 
respectively It is sown in June-July and ripens in August-Septem- 

flfj' for about a montli after it is ripe, so that 

the leaves, which are excellent manure, may fall on the land. In 

gardens and occasionally in dry crop lands it is grown solely for 
manme. After the plant is soaked, the bark yields a fibre which is 

SgTel^" --- canvas''"vrne Ld 


The followtng statements show the area tm » 

CARDEN PRODUCE in die Poona district in 
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TABLE No. 27. 

Statement showing the area, in acres, under Fruits and Vegetables i 
Poona District {1949-50)* 


Tulukas. 


Poona Oity 

Haveli 

Indapur 

Khed 

Baramati 

Purandar 

Uawal 


Area. 


516 

6,658 

1J07 

2,569 

1,909 

4,354 

256 


Talukas. 


Junnar 

Sirur 

Dhond 

Ambegaon 

MuUhi 

Bhor 

Velhe 


Area. 


4,383 

3,242 

1,993 

4,967 

359 

4 

307 


Distriot ToUl . . 

JW*ot trait ,nd "torop ijcra.ges io IM!). 


I 

Area. 
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00 

CM 

• 

o 

H-l 

pH 



ToUI -• 774 6,381 1,102 6,101 1,625 4,767 00 4,482 2,187 1,305 8.426 355 80,501 
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Besides the crops mentioned in the foregoing pages, the Poona CHAPTER 5. 
district grows various fruits, vegetables and green fodder. — 

Fodder crops are e.xtensiv’ely grown in all talukas of the district Agriculture, 
and they covered 4,51 260 acres of land in 1949-50, of which v 
1,06.620 acres were in Khed, 88,217 in Haveli, 78,545 in Mawal, 

46,583 in Junnar, 39,043 in Purandar, 32,690 in Velhe Mahal, 32,681 in 
Ambegaon and the rest distributed in remaining talukas. 

In the year 1949-50 fruits and vegetables together accounted for 
36,588 acres of land, as against 30,501 acres in 1947-48, and most of 
these hands were concentrated in the talukas of Haveli, Khed 
Ambegaon, Junnar and Purandar. 

In 1947-48, the district had 9,868 acres under tuber and bulb 
vegetables and 8,046 acres under green vegetables. Poona was quite 
famous for its cultivation of a large number of vegetables even 
during the days of the compilation of the old gazelteer, and since 
then cultivation of vegetables has considerably increased. Besid'^ 
the local varieties of vegetables, a few imported varieties, such 
as cabbage, cauliflower, French bean and lettuce, have also been 
introduced into the district and have become quite popular. There 
are 11 root vegetables , 19 bulb vegetables , 4 pod vegetables and 
11 leafy vegetables. 

As regards fruits, the old gazetteer mentions only grapes, but 
a much larger variety of other fruits is now grown in Poona, and 
important among tliese are banana, lemon, pomegranate, guava, 
chiku, mosambi and papaya, and these together covered an area 
of 12,587 acres in 1947-48. The talukas of Purandar, Haveli and 
junnar are the more important centres of fruit cultivation. 


(1) The following are the root vegetables grown-.— 

A/u (green-leaved caladium) requires heavy manuring and Root VECETADLEt 
i^igation and is grown in marshy hoUows chiefly in the hiUy west. Ala. 

It IS generally planted in early June. The leaf is ready to cut in 
^ee months time and the plant continues bearing leaves for years. 

Ihe leaf and the stalk are eaten commonly as a vegetable and the 
root occasionally and on fast days. 

(potato) is extensively grown in the Khed and Junnar Bu.h. 
talukas. Except close to the hilly west potatoes are generally 

manured The potato is cut into small piec^es, each 

P^^oted in September and October and is ready 
l^tween December and January. A late potato crop is placed 
in December and dug out in February. The second crop rt mires 

chiX Ir o""& -'-duCiJn of potato into^oo^r i 

^Ihyation of this vegetable has been steadily increasin' i,^ l e 

a smooth light brown neel S, u ^ district, one with 

rough dark skin and of^ smkller size. ^ 

th?‘i^’'st‘T°the“dSS ” if®® bkek soil in ^ t 

~ ^ a- aTSn\ --aria 


Gajar. 
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Kanda. 


Kangar. 

Earanda. 

Eon or goradu. 


Mula. 


Rajalu. 

Ratalu. 


in dry crop lands in July or August. It is ready for use in 
three months’ time. The root is eaten as a vegetable, both raw 
and boiled. It is also slit and dried in the sun, when it keeps for 
five to six months. When sun-dried it is called usris and has to 
be boiled before eating. 

Kanda (onion) is grown in good black soil and requires manure 
and water. There are two varieties of onion grown in Poona, one 
a red and the second a milder and more popular white variety. 
Onions are sown in seed beds at any time during the rains or cold 
season and are transplanted when about a month old. It is ready 
for use in two months’ time after transplanting but takes two months 
more to come to maturity. The onion crop requires good black 
soil and has to be watered every eight or twelve days. Onion is 
eaten by almost all classes, except a few orthodox and fastidious 
people. It is almost a necessity of life to the poorer classes. The 
leaves are eaten as a pot herb. 


Kangar is a yam (goradu) closely resembling the kon (common 
yam) and the karanda (bulb-bearing yam). It is found in 
the hilly west. Its bulbs, which form only beneath the ground, we 
like the small sweet potato in size and shape. The flesh is white 
and sweet. 

Karanda is the bulb-bearing yam and is very much hke the 
common yam or kon in qualities and appearance. It is also grown 
In the hilly west. It diJffers from the kon in having a rounder leaf 
and in bearing bulbs on the stems as well as on the root. Until 
it is boiled, the flesh of the bulb is slightly bitter. 

Kon or goradu (the common yam) is grown in small quantiti« 
without water or manure in the hilly west round the edges of ndcLs 
or in house yards. It is planted in June or July and by October 
die root is ready for edible purposes. If left till December, t e 
root grows tw'o feet long and eight inches across. The plant is 
a creeper with longish pointed leaves and bears two to five tubers 
or roots which, when boiled, make an excellent vegetable. 

Mula (radish) grown in this district is of many varieties and 
these vary in length, size and colour. Radishes are grown wi 
the help of manure at any time during the year in prden lands anu 
sometimes in dry crop land during the rains. The leaves are fi 
for eating in six weeks, the root in two months, and the Plant be^s 

pod or dingris in a fortnight more, and ' d 

a couple of mondis. The leaves are eaten boiled as a pot her ^ 
raw as a salad. The root is eaten as a vegetable, both raw anu 

boiled. . -fU 

Rajalu (arrow-leaved caladium), of tliree varieties, is ^own wim 

die help of water and manure. The leaves are 

pointed than alu leaves and the stem, leaves and bulb are eaten 

Ratalu (sweet potatoes) is of two varied, red and whi^ 
which the red is the smal er and sweeter 
extensively in the eastern talukas of Ae ^'strict. It 
layers planted any time in rains or the co d seasom RJias t 

manured and irrigated and comes to j is eaten 

tender leaves are taken as a eaten 

boiled or roasted. The root is abo ^ Zulu vine 

in the form of bread on auspicious and fast days. Ihe ratai 

IS an excellent fodder. 
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Suran is grown all over the district, especially in the hilly west. 
It takes three years to mature. The root grows to a large size and 
is much esteemed as a vegetable. Every year the leaves and tlie 
stem wither and sprout again. The plant is about eighteen inches 
high and contains five to six pennated leaves. 

(2) Besides these root vegetables, there are many fruit vegetables 
commonly grown in this district. 

Dhendshi is sometimes grown round the edge of gardens but 
generally in river beds. It begins to bear fruit in three months. 
The fruit is about the size of two fists and is wliite in colour. It is 
eaten cooked as a vegetable. 

Dodka (sharp cornered cucumber) is grown with manure and 
irrigation in rich land round the edges of other crops in the eastern 
and the central portions of the district. It is grown in gardens 
at any time of the year. In dry crop lands it is sown in June-July 
and grows exceedingly fast. It begins to bear fruit in two months’ 
^e after planting and goes on bearing for one and a half months. 
The fruit, which is dark green and six inches to a foot long is 

seamed with sharp ridges from one end to the other. The fruit is used 
as a vegetable. 


Dudh-bhopla (long white gourd) is a creeping plant and i' 
pown in garden lands round the edges of the crops. It begin- 

" “ sometime; 

tlii^ or thirty-six inches long, has a soft white flesh. It is a commor 

and favourite vegetable. It is also utilised in preparing a sw^et 
Seyf"^ The skin and the'^seids are usldt 

Ghosale is gro%vn and used in the same manner as dodka 

Sitrtne? smooth and marked lengthwise 

with lines It continues bearing fruit for two vcai^ if 

continuously It is sometimes calfed chopda dodka (smooth Sn) 
sosJS in'thfcoirand hot ™ “ ■"'=^^‘58 plant and 'is 

Srip^'i‘: OTiToS 

and sand( pTalT’m' Vd" ">oist 

The plan? if ^Ued when st weT Ti ^ 
the third or fourth month. The fruit '''PO"s in 

the skin covered with a network of raised yellowish, 

uncooked in a variety of w^^ ^ I' “ oaten 

ehosak. * The’ TiSace^™* the'*frii “"n and 

^ch seed fills r whofe l®obs Sd 

"sT,::!!? “go^d b“tf “1 4“ 

a favourite vegetable. ^ ^ dudh-bhopla. It is 

A Bk Vf 2*i4fl 
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Khira. 

Kohala. 

PadwaL 


Par\^ar. 

Tainbda bhopla. 


TarkakdL 

Tondli. 

V\aluk. 

Vangi. 


Khira or khira kakdi (common cucumber) is sown in dry crop 
lands in July and August round the edge of early crops or in garden 
lands at any time. Tiiere are two varieties of cucumber grown 
in ihis district, white and green. It takes two months to bear fruit 
after planting. The fruit is ten to sixteen inches long and is 
a favourite vegetable of the people. It is cooked in many different 
ways and taken raw as a salad. 


Kohala is sometimes as big as the red pumpkin and its flesh is 
white. The creeper is grown round the edge of gardens at any 
time of the year. It begins to bear fruit in tluee months. The 
fruit is never eaten raw but is much esteemed as a vegetable and 
is sometimes made into a halca (a kind of sweetmeat). 

Padwal (snake gourd) is grown in the same parts of the district 
and in the same manner as dodka, e.xcept that it is never raised in 
dr>' crop land. The fruit, which is about three feet long and ^vo 
or three inches thick, is generally marked lengthwise with white 
lines. It is a favourite vegetable and the leaves, stalks and roots of 
this plant are used for medicinal purposes. 

Parcar is a small fruit vegetable and is grown before the monsoon 
in the central and eastern portions of the district along the edges of 
betel leaf gardens. It is a very favoiu-ite vegetable among all classes 
of people in Poona and is also highly valued as a medicine. 

Tainbda bhopla (red pumpkin) is usually grown round the edges 
of garden lands. It is sown at any time of the year and begins to 
bear fruit in about three months' time. The red pumpkin is 
roundish and sometimes very large, about eighteen inches in 
diameter with reddish flesh. This fruit is sometimes called dangar. 
It is a very common vegetable, which is taken cooked. The shoots 
and young leaves are used as a pot herb. The seed of the red 
pumpkin is sometimes eaten. 

Tarkakdi is a fruit vegetable grown in river beds both in the cold 
weather and in the hot weather. The seed is planted in moist sand 
and tlie plant is manured when about three weeks old. It ripens in 
about two and a half months. The tarkakdi is smooth and about 
two feet long and is eaten as a raw salad and cooked vegetable. 

Tondli is a common vegetable in the district and is grown in the 
same way as dodka. The tondli fruit is a little smaller man 
hen’s eggs and when ripe it is red. It is eaten as a vegetable. Tne 
tondli vine lasts for years. 

Valuk is grown during the rains along the borders of fields 
crops and at other times in garden lands. It bears fruit in 
three months. The fruit is eight or ten inches long and is yellowisH 


larked lengthwise by lines. 

Vangi or baingan (brinjal) is always an irrigated and manured 
rop and it is grown on rich soils, often on river banks and i 
ardens. In gardens it is sown at any time of the ye^. . ^ 

ind it is sown in June in seed beds and transplanted during July. 

: begins to bear fruit in September, and, if ^"^Xhdv 

oes on bearing for four months. Its oval, egg^k » S 

itter fruit is one of the commonest and b<^t of ^ 

angi is boiled and fried, made into pickles ^ f ° 

he brinjal leaves are said to be good ^ • kno\vn us 

m oval sized vangi, there is another also a^ul 

an^'ali with fruit sometimes Uvo feet long. There is ako a wua 

ariety called dorli vangi with a small and nearly round fruit 
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Vel Vangi (tomato) is grown in large quantities all over tlie CHAPTER 5. 

district, chiefly near Poona City and in Junnar. It requires heavy 

manuring and irrigation. This vegetable was not a favourite at Agriculture. 

the time of the eompilation of the last gazetteer, but it has now Pruit Vecetables. 

become one of the most relished vegetables in Poona. It is grown Vangi 

in gardens at any time, and it is sown in dry crop lands in June and 

July and it bears fruit in October. Tomato is eaten both raw and 

cooked. It is said that tlie tomato was brought to India from Brazil 

by the Portuguese. 


(3) Four pod vegetables are grown in Poona, namely, abai, bhendi, poi, vegetables. 
gavari and ghevada. 

Abai or kharsambli, a creeping plant, is grown without water or Abat 
manure near houses or on the edges of garden lands in all parts of 
tlie district. It begins to bear pods in three months and in good 
soils goes on bearing for three or four years. The pod when very 
young and tender is used as a vegetable. 


Bhendt 


Gavari 


Bhendi (lady’s finger) grown in this distriet is of two varieHes 
gari (early) and hali (late). Both these varieties are grown in 
gardens in all parts of the distriet and all the year round. They 
are also grown without water but often with manure. As a dry crop 
the early or gari bhendi with large leaves and short thick pods is 
sown m June, grows about three feet high and bears pods from 

kavL'^nTfh '" Pff .T'>e or l«'l‘ bhendi, with small 
leaves and thm priekly pods, is sown in June or July alon" the edees 

to" bear pods 

Th! I hearing tiU the end of November. 

e pods are eaten boiled or fried as a vegetable. The ripe 

seeds of bhendt are used in eurry and chutney. The bark yields 
a fibre whieh is seldom used for any purpose. ^ 

tbf g^*^ens at any time and during the rains on 

'SH.-tSrr" '"5- " - 

crop, it is grown round gardens or^in Ibi 7" ^ watered 

houses, where it popc nn Vtfo,.- , c yards and porches of 

has many varieties in Poona the I Z ^ years. Ghevada 

Pne), the white Seded the 

and white with white curved^ pod hanuman, 

a vegetable and the grSliTs uLd as 

beioli^pfite famlus for'the (^luTuln'ofl^ Eukopean Vecs- 

^etables, such as cabbage ^ulT'Tr Z European tables. 
These vegetables are &coS^ 

centres of the district and eve“®ouT.?Ho «^ban 

usuaUy grown in the cold weather nn^ district. They are 

loamy soils and their cultivation has been n well manured 

fte neighbourhood of Poona rnd'lr,u‘’nnra td '& 


Ghevada, 
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Math, 
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Rajgira. 

Tandulja. 


(5) Poona also grows about a dozen varieties of leafy vegetables 
which arc quite favourite among all classes of people. 

Alvi (common cress) is grown in gardens as a pot herb and 
for the seed which is esteemed valuable for women after child biii. 
It is also used in poultices for bruises. 

Chandan hatva is grown in all garden lands at any time of the 
year. The plant stands twelve to eighteen inches high .and has the 
new leaves of the upper shoot red. The leaves and the stalk are 
eaten as a pot herb. 

Chavli is grown in gardens at any time of the year. It closely 
resembles tandulja, but seldom grows more than six inches high 
and the leaves and stem are uniformly green. 

Chuka (bladder dock) is grown in gardens at any time of the year 
and is ready for use about a month after sowing. The plant is eaten 
as a pot herb and has a pleasant though somewhat bitter flavour. 

Math is of two varieties in this district, red and green. Both 
varieties are grown in gardens at any time of the year and are fit 
for use five or sLx weeks after sowing. The red variety stands three 
to five feet high with a thick stem and has a small central plume 
as well as side flowers ; and the leaves, and especially the stem, have 
a red tinge. The green variety is smaller. The leaves and the 
shoots are eaten boiled. A wild variety called kate-math is also 
grown, but it is eaten only by the poorer classes. 

Methi is grown in gardens in all parts of the district. It is sown 
at any time of the year. It is always an irrigated and manured 
crop and usually is ready to be cut in about three weeks’ time and 
is mature in two and a half months. When young, the entire plant 
is eaten as a pot herb by all classes. The seed and the mature stalks 
serve as good fodder. 

Mohari or rai (mustard) is grown at any time of the year in 
gardens and during the cold season round the fields of wheat 
or gram or among wheat and linseed. The leaves and green pods 
are eaten as vegetables. The seed is used in curries and relishe^ 
A medicinal oil is extracted from it and it is also powdered and 
applied as a blister. 

Pokla, of two kinds, green and red, grows one or two feet high 
in gardens at any time of the year. The leaf is ready for use in 
six weeks and is eaten as a pot herb. 

Pudina (mint) is grown in garden lands. It is a perennial crop and 
needs occasional watering. The leaves are used as a garnish. 

Rajgira, of two varieties, red and green, is grown in gardens at 
any time of the year and sometimes among irrigated wheat. In Ine 
green variety, the seed plume is deep crimson and the steni ^d 
are tinged with crimson ; otherwise, the varieties do not differ. e 
plant stands three to five feet high and has a heavy 
central plume. The seed is exceedingly small, is usually troclcle 

out by human feet or rubbed out by hand. ^ 

fast days either as a lahi which is made into balls, or as cakes made 

from the flour of the parched grain. The leaves are eaten as p 


Tandulja ( the eatable amaranth ) is grown in 
ime of the year and is fit for use five or six f f t 

:he plant grows a foot high and has the stem , • 

las no seed plume but flowers at each of its side shoots. y 

eaves and top shoots are eaten as a pot herb. 
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• Fruit cultivation has progressed considerably in the Poona disfrict 
since the compilation of the last Gazetteer. In 1881-82, besides 
melon and water melon, grape was the only fruit crop deserving 
special notice. The position has changed since then. In 1947-48, 
the district had 12,587 acres of land under fruit cultivation. The 
most common fruits grown in the district are bananas, grapes, 
mangoes, guavas, pomegrantes, figs, santras, mosambis and other 
citrus fruits, chikus, papayas, sitaphal (custard apple), and rampkal. 
The fruits are mostly grown on irrigated garden lands throughout 
the district but the main centres of production are located in the 
Haveli, Baramati, Junnar, Sirur and Piu'andar talukas. Fruit 
cultivation is quite e.xtensive in tlie central and the eastern portions 
of tlie district. 


Anjeer (fig) is grown only in the Poona district in the whole of 
the Bombay State. This crop thrives best in localities having light 
rains and in loamy soils with free drainage. Figs are grown 
extensively in the dry climate areas in the Purandar taluka. Young 
fig plants are raised from cuttings planted in a specially prepared 
field. They take two years to bear fruit. The fruiting season is 
from March to June. Crows are the greatest enemies of this crop 
and the plantation of figs requires very careful w.i*^ching. Dried 
figs are not prepared on a commercial scale, because the fig variety 
grown in the district, though e.xcellent for table purposes, is not 
suitable for diying owing to its low percentage of sugar. An efifort 
made to grow the Italian varieties of figs in this district proved 
a failure, as these varieties could not be acclimatised in the sub- 
tropical climate of Poona. 


Dalimb (pomegranate) is another important fruit crop of the 
district. Of the total area of about 1,480 acres under this crop in the 
whole of the State, nearly 25 per cent is claimed by the Poona district, 
uie talukas of Haveli, Baramati and Purandar containing most of it. 
Seedlings of pomegranates are grown from seeds of selected fruits 
and are ready for transplantation in their third vear. After 
tluee years more, the plants generally bear fruit. ' A serious 
I andicap to the successful cultivation of promegranate is the cater- 

Cabb D.ax soiron 


o^ccasionally grown in the best garden land 
on the eastern border of the western belt and near the Poona Citv 
taluka. The Baramati taluka is quite famous for the cultivation of 
grapes in the Poona district. The vine is propagated by cuttincs 
w^ch are planted in the month of October IJ a^rtransplanted In 

8 feSTo^lO ^‘Stance between two vines varies from 

^v^re trellis. WbegS TwffteT^^^^ 

S’ osr^ibr t 

■Knnriu grown in this district viz BhnkH Phnl /• 

Kandhar,. GuUi, Pandhari Sahebi. Mallard Kar£hi ’ * ’ 
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Kcli (banana) is a popular fruit and is e.xtensively grown in the 
Junnar, Khed, Baramati, Purandar, Indapur, Dhond, Sirur and 
Haveli talukas. The banana is grown on good garden medium black 
soil, which are at least 2 feet deep. It is progagated by suckers, 
Nvhich are planted during June or July, After the rains are over, 
the plants are irrigated after 12-14 days in winter, and after 7-8 days 
in summer. The plants are manured with farm-yard manure and 
groundnut cake. There are many varieties of banana grown in this 
district and they are named according to the size, shape and colour 
of the fruit. The varieties grown are Basrai, Harichal, Lai Kel, 
Vclchi, Mutheli and Walha. 


The Poona district claims (in 1953) 30 per cent, of the total 
State acreage under citrus fruits. The principal types of citrus 
fruits grown in the district are mosambis (sweet oranges), santra 
(Mandarin oranges), and limes (kagdi lime), with a sprinkling of 
grape-fruits and lemons in some places. Mosambis or sweet oranges 
account for over 5,500 acres, while santras or Mandarin are 
cultivated in an area of about 1,500 acres, there being less than 
300 acres under limes. The important centres of citrus cultivation 
in the district are Sirur, Haveli, Purandar, Junnar and Baramati, 


Citrus trees are usually grown on free working medium black or 
light loam soil. Deep black soils which hold moisture for a long 
time are usually not selected for planting citrus orchards. All 
alluvial types of soils are considered to be ideal for cultivation of 
citrus. The citrus trees are very sensitive to poor drainage and are 
not planted in soils which are likely to become water-logged. Citrus 
trees are propagated by budding on jamburi root stock. The budded 
plants are transplanted in the orchard during the monsoon season. 
The distance at which the different varieties of citrus are planted 
varies from 18 feet to 25 feet. The trees are irrigated regularly at 
an interval of about 15 days in winter and after every 10 days in 
summer. The plantations are treated either for Ambe or Mrig Bahar. 


After the fruiting of the previous season is complete the frees 
are rested by cutting down the water supply for about a memth or 
a month and a half. The land is then ploughed and each free 
is manured with 100 lbs. of farm-yard manure and 6 to 8 lbs. ot 
groundnut cake. Regular cultivation is necessary in order to control 
the growth of weeds. The citrus trees begin to fniit after about 
3 to 4 years of planting. Mosambi, santra, kagdi lime, Italian 
lemon, Pommalo and Marshes seedless grapefruit are the most 
common varieties of citrus grown in the district. The yield per 
varies with the different varieties. Besides being eaten as fresh me 
orange, kagdi lime and grapefruits are used for the f 

bottling of their juices. The orange is also used for preparation ot 

marmalade. 

PoDQi (papaya) is grown more as an inter-crop in )^ung 
plSons"! Eefng^ planted on the borders or between 
the fi-uit trees. It is, nevertheless, one of the most jlati and 
valuable fruit crops of the talukas of Junnar, Hav > 

Purandar. The papaya is propagated ^[‘"l^distance 

of 6 tU feet. About 2-3 seedlings are ice during 

dung manure is applied before after about 

a year thereafter. The trees begm r,. about one year. 

6-8 months of planting and the fruiting begins aft 
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a vegetable and also used for preparing pickles. 

Peru (guava) is grown on a large scale in the Haveli taluka. It is 
a very favourite fruit of the district and the crop is consumed locally 
only. ^ The guava trees begin to bear fruit when about iour or 
five^years old. There are Uvo principal flowering seasons. The fruit 
of the first season is ripe in August and September, and of the second 
about November and December. “ Luknow-49 is an improved 
selection of guava evolved at the Ganeshkhind Fruit E.xperimen 
Station, Kirkee. The trees of this variety are very productive and 
yield about 20,000 lbs. of fruits per acre. 

Besides these, there are some other fruits, namely, pine-apple, 
mango ramphal, sitaphal and chiku which are not so e.xtensive y 
grown in this district as to constitute commercial crops. Anamts 
(the pine-apple) tlirives in a hot moist climate and is therefore 

grown only to a very limited e.xtent. The quality is generally 

poor. Ambe (mango) is grown in gardens and in open 

places, but the acreage is relatively very small. The best varieties 
of mango are the hapus (Alphonso) and the pciijciri, A mango 
tree takes more than five years to bear fruit, and once 

established lasts for generations. Sitophol (custard apple) is 
grown almost like guavas. The plants are raised from seeds, and 
bear fruit in about three or four years. There is only one season for 
sitaphal, which occurs between August and November. The plant 
thrives well in a cool climate and requires regular irrigation. Ramphal 
is a common fruit grown in the district. In good soil, the tree 
sometimes attains a height of forty feet. The fruit ripens generally 
in the latter part of the rainy season and is liked by the local people. 

The agricultural operations vary according to the crops, the 
rainfall and the soil of the tract. These operations consist of opening 
of the land by digging or ploughing ; further pulverising the soil ; 
cleaning the fields ; spreading the manure and mixing it with the 
soil ; sowing tlie seed or planting the sets or seedlings ; interculturing ; 
weeding ; earthing up ; irrigating ; applying quick-acting manures as 
top dressings ; spraying or dusting of insecticides ; watching to 
protect the crops from birds, stray cattle and wild animals ; 
harvesting ; threshing and preparing the crops for the market ; and 
storing. In addition to thrse, occasional operations for permanent 
improvement of the soil, such as bunding, levelling, trenching, drain- 
ing the excess water from the soil and reclaiming lands for cultivation, 
are also undertaken by the farmers. 

Ploughing is done almost every year by wooden or iron ploughs 
to open the land, to dig out deep-rooted weeds or stubbles, to aerate 
the soil and to trap and store water for crops. In tlie western part 
of the district, for rice cultivation, in order to remove the stubbles 
of the previous crops and to puddle the field for transplantation of 
rice seedlings in June and July, a small wooden plough drawn by 
two bullocks is worked as soon as the soil becomes wet by the fiirst 
showers of the monsoon. On an average one plough opens up half an 
acre of land in a day. Deep ploughing, up to about 10" depth, is 
absolutely necessary for sugarcane and root crops like suran and sweet 
potatoes. This is done either by a very heavy wooden plough work- 
ing two or three times or by a heavy iron plough worked by eight 
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bullocks and three men. The area done by one plough per day is 
about half an acre. In the case of deep-ploughing, hired labour if 
employed, is paid at the rate of Rs. 1-8-0 per day and the total cost of 
ploughing an acre of land comes to about Rs. 33-0-0. 

For all ordinary crops, the land is ploughed either by a wooden or 
iron plough drawn by 4 bullocks driven by two men working up to 
the depth of 5 to 7 inches. The area opened up by a plough in 
a day depends upon the depth and the season. In the cold season, 
when the soil is usually moist, up to 30 gunthas can easily be done 
while in the hot weather, the land being dry and hard, about 16 to 
20 gunthas only can be done. 

Pulverisation of the soil is done by one^of three kinds of implements. 
(1) the beam harrow known as maind, (2) the wooden plank called 
pJiali, and (3) the blade harrow called kulav. The maind is 
worked by one or two men and two or four bullocks to cover about 
two or three acres a day. The phali is generally used when the clods 
are soft and small. It is worked by one man and two bullocks 
covering from two to three acres a day. The kulav is not much 
efiFective unless the clods have become wet and brittle after the rains. 
It requires one man and two bullocks and they can finish from hvo 
to three acres a day. In case any hard clods escape the above 
operations, they are generally broken by beating with wooden 
hammers or clubs. 


Cleaning the field is usually done by women in batches of from 
six to eight for an acre. They pick up the remnants of the previous 
crop, like stubbles etc., which hinder the further working of the 
implements at the time of sowing and interculturing and also give 
room for tlie hibernation of insects. If these remnants are buried 
deep they are raked up by a harrow. 


The farmer takes out the well rotten farm-yard manure or compost 
from pits by means of a phavada (spade) and a ghamela (iron 
basket) and carts the same to his own field. This manure is heaped 
and is evenly spread over the field, and then mixed with the soil 
by means of a kulav (harrow). A man or woman usually spreads 
about five cartloads (each weighing half a ton) of farm-yard manure 
and a harrow worked by a man and txvo bullocks can mix two or 
three acres a day. In some places, sheep and goats are quartered on 
the fields for a few days. Their dung and urine serve as good 
manure. It has been estimated that one thousand of these animals 
quartered in an acre over a night give manure equal to about five 

to six cartloads. u . • 

In most of the crops, seeds are sown for starting the crop, but in 

some in which seeds cannot be produced easily, parts of the 
are planted either after irrigation or after rains. In the case of paddy, 
for instance, as the seed is very small and the young plant 
special care, seedlings are first raised in a specially prepared seed-bM 
and then transplanted. The seeds are sown either by broadcasting, 
or by a drill (pabhar) in lines. Sometimes, ^^^re the land is moist 

enough for seed germination, the seeds are dibbled in o ^ 

hand A seed drill worked by a man and a pair of bullocks 

sow from two to four acres of land in a day according o > 

rabi or kharif. The seed after drilling is covered by ^ I 

plank or a light harrow over the land. The j j rounds 

per acre would vary from a few ounces to ^ 
according to its size and weight and the optimum number of plant^t 

per acre to get the best crop. 
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Sowing operations in Poona coincide roughly with the outbreak 
of the monsoon. The following statement shows the sowing periods 
of some of the important crops in the district 

TABLE No. 29. 


Crops. 


Sowing or Planting time. 


Jowar (kharif) 

Jowar (rabi) 

Bajri 

Paddy 

Ragi 

Wheat (dry) 

WTieat (irrigated) 

Maize (first sowing) 

Maize (second sowing) 

Gram 

Kulith 

Matki 

Tur 

Udid 

Groundnut 

Safflower 

Sugarcane 

Nil va-f odder 

Cotton 

Potatoes 

Tobacco 


Junc-July. 

Septernber-October. 

June-Jnly. 

June-July. 

June. 

October. 

November. 

June; 

February-March. 

October-November. 

June-July. 

June-July. 

June-July. 

June. 

June-July. 

October-N ovember. 
January. 

Februarv-March. 

May-June. 

Septernber-October. 

August-September. 


Interculturing means culturing or tilling or stirring the soil in 
between the lines of a crop. This is done by an implement callerl 
kolapi (a hoe). Interculturing is done to remove the weeds that 
take away large quantities of moisture and plant food, to aerate the 
soil, to prepare a mulch (a loose layer of dry soil as covering), to 
conserve soil moisture useful for the crop, to prune the roots so as 
to encourage a deep root system and to kill the harmful insects 
hibernating in the soil. Generally two or three hoes are worked 
by a pair of bullocks and each hoe is handled by one man. This 
team can interculture from three to five acres a day. The number of 
interculturings required would depend on the life and the habit 
of growth of the crop. But generally they are about three to four 
during the life-period for most of the crops. 

The weeds that are in line with the crop escape the hoes and thus 
are required to be removed by hand with the help of a weeding hook 
(khurpi). Six or eight women labourers are required to weed an 
acre, depending on the kind and extent of the weed growth. 
Two or three weedings are generally done for most of the crops. 


The next important operation is earthing up, i.e. digging the soi 
^m near about the plant and heaping it up at the base of the plant 
This is done in order to give support to the plant, to prevent lod^im 
and to keep the tubers and roots under the soil. Earthing up i: 
required in the case of crops like sugarcane, tubers like potatoes 
wron, ginger and yam ; some vegetables ; and fruit trees. This i 
done mostly by hand, digging with a pickaxe (kudali) and brin^rin* 
toe soU near the base of the plant by a phavda and a ghamela 
ror crops that are sown in lines a plough or a ridger is used t( 
dig and bring the soil near the base of the plant 
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i C; applying quick-acting manures on the surface of 
the soil and then mixing it up with the soil, is done by stirring the 
soil by a special implement. Some crops require additional amount 
f manure after germinating. The sugarcane crop usually requires 
four top dressings The manure is spread at such times that it will 

get mixed up with the soil and act on the crop when it begins to 
start rapid growth. b us uj 


Irrigation is done from canals or wells. In canal tracts it is 
available mostly by gravitational flow, while in the case of wells 

rivers and tanks the water is hfted by water-lifts such as mots 
Persian wheels or pumps. ’ 


In the case of canals, two men or women are required to control 
and apply the canal water to an acre of land in a day. In the case of 
pumps, mats and other water-lifting devices, in add;^■on to the men 
required for controlling and applying the water, labour has to be 
employed also for operating the water-lifts. The cost of this labour 
has to be added to the cost of fuel, lubricating oil, etc., and the 
depreciation charges of the lifts. 


Fields are usually irrigated frequently and the interval between 
two consecutive w'aterings varies according to the soil, season and 
crop. In Poona these intervals vary from five to ten days and tlie 
quantity of water supplied to the fields per irrigation varies from 
1’5 acre-inches to 2-5 acre-inches. An acre-inch roughly measures 
3,630 cubic feet or 101 tons of water approximately. 


The farmer has to provide for some protective and curative 
measures as well. He has to take precautionary measures to avoid 
certain pests and diseases. It has been found customary in tlie 
district to treat jowar seeds with sulphur for control of the smut 
disease of jowar known as kani. Whenever any insects or diseases 
appear in a crop, the farmers either spray or dust the special insecti- 
cides or fungicides recommended for that crop by the Department 
of Agriculture. The standing grain crops have to be watched during 
the season lest birds and other animals eat away the grain. The 
farmers shout and throw stones by slings (gophan) to scare away 
the birds. Stray cattle are generally caught and impounded in the 
cattle pound. Wild animals are either shot or hunted, and sometimes 
fences or trenches are made to keep them off. The most noteworthy 
point in this connection is the formation of co-operative crop pro-, 
tection societies at some places in the district which have been doing 
good work. 

One of the most important agricultural operations, next only to 
ploughing and sowing, is the reaping or harvesting of the stan^g 
crops. The process is commonly known as kadhani or kapani. The 
crops are harvested only when they are fully ripe. The petiod or 
ripening varies from crop to crop. The following statement gives 
llie harvesting time for some of the important crops 

No. 30. 

Harvesting time. 

November-December. 
February-March. 

October-N o vember. 

December. 

November. 

February-March. 


Crops. 

Jowar (kJuirif) 
Jowar \rabi) 

Bajri 

Paddy 

Ragi 

Wheat (dry) 


TABLE 
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Crops. 

Wheat (irrigated) 

Maize (first sowing) 

Maize (second sowing) 

Gram 

Kulith 

Matki 

Tur 

Udid 

Groundnut 

SafHower 

Sugarcane 

Nilva Fodder 

Cotton 

Potatoes 

Tobacco 


Harvesting time. 

March, 

September, 

May 

February. 

November-December. 

October-November. 

January-February. 

November. 

November-January. 

February-March. 

January. 

June- July. 

November-December. 
December-january. 
December-J anuary. 


Food grain crops such as jowar, bajri, rice, wheat and gram are 
harvested by cutting tlie plants close to the ground by a sickle 
(vila). Tlie cut plants are then put into swaths {alasya) and tlie 
earheads are removed by cutting or breaking and carted to the 
threshing yard (kJiala). The stems or stalks are dried, bundled and 
stocked as fodder. 


CIL\PTER 5. 
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Harvesting. 


Pulses are mostly cut as whole plants and are removed directly 
to the threshing floor. Vegetables are picked by hand and leafy 
ones are uprooted. Root crops fike potatoes, sweet potatoes, ginger 
and turmeric are harvested by digging with spade (phavada). 
Groundnut is also reaped in the same manner. Cotton is usually 
picked by hand. 

Grain crops such as jowar and pulses are trampled under bullocks’ 
feet till tlie material is broken completely into chaff. The grain is 
separated from the chaff by winnowing against the breeze. 

Some of the root vegetables are dug out, cleaned well by rubbing 
out the soil after drying or washing, and sold in the market. 
Some crops hke ginger and turmeric are dried and specially cured. 

Grains are stored either for purposes of seed or for consumption 
at a later date. When they are meant for purposes of seed, the 
quantity is usually small espeeially when an individual farmer 
preserves his own seed. On the other hand, when it is meant for 
future use, the quantity stored is considerably large. Storage 
methods, therefore, vary according to the use of the grain. 

The seed is preserved in cylindrical bins called kanagees made of 
bamboo, tur or cotton stalk, and well plastered on all sides with 
TOwdung and mud. This method is effective in keeping off the 
insects that might attack from outside. But many seeds, especially 
pulses, have small insects or eggs on them before they stored. 

To prevent this trouble dry leaves of nim mixed with seeds of castor 
oil are applied to seeds. 

In case the grains are required for future consumption, they arc 
rtored in undergr 9 und pits or in cellars in residential buildines 
Before stonng, however, the grain is thoroughly dried. 


Threshing and 
preparing for 
market. 


Storing. 
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In t^ie Poona district, the field tools and implements used bv 
agriculturists are chiefly old and indigenous in type, though some 
progress has been made in introducing modern improved imple- 
ments. Ploughs, harrows, levellers, clod crushers, seed drills and 
hoes are the main implements used by the farmers during the 
various pliases of cultivation. Besides these, several hand tools are 
also used for sundry jobs on tlie farm. Iron ploughs are, however 
replacing the indigenous wooden ones. Tractor-drawn ploughs and 
disc harrows are gradually being introduced In connection with 
large-scale farming. Highly developed tractor-drawn implements, 
such as drills and combine harvesters are not in use except on very 
few farms. Latterly, pumps worked by electric motors and oil 
engines have been coming into use in certain parts of the district. 

Till the beginning of this century, indigenous ploughs, usually 
made of babul wood, were in common use in the district, but the 
Agricultural Department has succeeded in inducing tlie cultivators 
to take more and more to iron ploughs. 


The wooden plough {nangar or, when small, nangri) consists of 
several pieces, the principal of them being (1) the khod (body); 
(2) the hala (beam or pole) ; (3) the ju or shilvat (yoke) ; (4) the 
phal (share) ; and (5) the rumane (stilt). Only the share is made 
of iron, all other parts being of wood. The body is of two parts, 
the doke (head) and the dani (shoe), all of one piece of wood and 
curved in shape. The head is thicker, and the shoe tapers to a point 
The shoe is flat at the top and triangular at the bottom. The share 
(the iron part) is flat and sharp at the end, and it is laid on the 
shoe, secured to the main block by a phalcamb (small piece of wood). 
The front end of the share projects about 6" beyond the point of 
the shoe and is secured to the shoe by means of a vasu (ring). The 
beam is highly curved at its back and is fixed to the doke (head) so 
as to form an acute angle. The back end of the beam is projected 
about 3'' beyond the head, on which the rumane (stilt) rests. The 
yoke is fi.\ed to the front end of the beam. The stilt is separate, and 
on the top of it is fixed a muthya (short grip) to facilitate handling. 
A leather rope (veihan) passes back from tlie yoke behind the stilt 
and forward again to the yoke. 


The indigenous plough opens a triangular furrow. The heayy 
type weighs about 150 lb., is yoked to four pairs of bullocks, and 
furrows to a depth of six to nine inches ; while the light one weighs 
about 100 lb., is yoked to two pairs of bullocks and furrows to 
a depth of four to six inches. The heavier ploughs are needed to break 
the heavy soils in the west, and also for sugarcane lands, these 
have now been mostly replaced by iron ploughs. The hghter on« 
are needed in potato-growing tracts and in medium sou tracts. 
In these areas also iron ploughs are in general use now. 


Iron ploughs are supplied by Messrs. Kirloskar Brothers, who have 
jir manufacturing plant at Kirloskarwadi m the ^atara distoct. 
lOugh the abovenamed firm is manufacturing many ^ 

n nloughs their Nos. 9 and 100 are more popul^ among their 
avier ploughs. Besides the Kirloskar ploughs, the Bahaaur 
M^srs Cooper and Sons, Satara, and t!.e Victory Roughs ^ 
,ssrr Ramome and Jefferies and Sons Ltd. England, are also 
mmonly found in the rural parts of the district. 
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The Kirloskar and Cooper ploughs mentioned above have rever- 
sible mould boards which can be changed from one side to another. 

The wooden r^longhs are usually manufactured and repaired 
locally bv the village carpenter. The iron ploughs are not repaired 
locally due to the absence of proper repair shops. Messrs, kirloskar 
Brothers of Poona have made arrangements to send their mechanics 
to the rural areas on receipt of information from the fanners. Spare 
parts are stocked by their agents. 

In the years 1912-14, an attempt was made to introduce the steam 
tracHon ploughs manufactured bv Messrs. J. bowler & Co., Leeds, 
England. But these plouchs never gained anv ponularity. During 
the'last few years the Department of Agriculture has been making 
serious efforts to introduce tractor nlouehs, but onlv the rich culti- 
vators of suearcane in Baramati Taluka have been able to purchase 
these. The Department maintains a fleet of tractors and undertakes 
the work of ploughing at a nominal charge varying behveen Rs. 14 
and Rs. 22 per acre according to the depth. 

In 1951, a survey made of agricultural implements showed that 
Poona had in use 72,117 wooden ploughs, 25,085 iron ploughs and 


49 tractors. 

Seed drills (pabhar) are implements made mostly of babul wood 
for the sowing of seeds in lines in a field at uniform depth. The 
furrows in which the seed is deposited are ooened bv coulters ( vhan). 
Four coulters are fixed to a small log of wood called dind (head- 
piece). Just above the tip of the front flat surface of the coulter 
a hole is bored through to fix a bamboo hollow tube (nali) for 
allowing the seed to pass through into the soil. All the tubes from 
the coulters are broimht together and held in a bnwl-like wooden 
structure (chade). The seed to be sown is evenly distributed in all 
the tubes through this seed bowl. The seed bowl and the tubes aro 
firmlv tied and fixed to the centre of the bead piece by a thin rone 
called chade-dor. For traction, a beam is fixed to the centre of the 
head piece with side braces on its sides for support. On the top 
of the head-piece a handle ( rumane) is fixed for inu'ding and pressing 
the imnlement. A yoke, of proper length according to the number 
of coulters and the distance behveen them, is attached to the beam 
for yoking bullocks and is tied to the beam by a thick rope passing 
over and round the head piece making the whole frame rigid for 
work. This kind of seed drill requires one man to drive a pair of 
bullocks and another person to feed the seed bowl uniformly with 
the seeds to be sown. A drill can sow from three to four acres a day. 
Seed drills are light or heavy according to the season and the crops 
to be sown. During the khanf season, the seed is to be deposited in 
the wet and soft soil up to a depth of 2" or 2’2". This 
require a lighter seed drill. In the rabi season the seeds are to be 
df:posited up to a depth of 6" or 7'^ where only sufficient moisture 
for the germination of seeds is available. The seed drills used for 
this are generally very heavy and strong. The Agricultural Engineer 
to the btate Government has made some improvements in the 
indigenous wooden seed drills. These are arrangements provided for 
dropping the seed automatically by revolving spoons in a box filled 
on the top and for covering the seed by a roller behind. 

™ f" ‘he purposes of 

imgabng the Belds are mosUy moU either of iron or of leather. The 

leather mots are generally manufactured locally by the village 
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cobbler. The iron mots, usually of the Sangli type, are imported 
from the neighbouring urban centres. Recently a number of pumps 
for lifting water, worked cither by oil engines or electric motors 
arc also to be found in Poona. The oil engines are usually of 
foreign make. Recently, however, Messsrs. Kirloskar Brothers of 
Poona have started manufacturing these engines. Pumping sets are 
manufactured by Messrs. Kirloskar Brothers and others. The census 
of implements taken in 1939-40 shows that Poona had in use in that 
year 8.513 iron mots, 18,783 leather mots, 219 oil engine pumps and 
13 electric pumps. 


The harrow (kuhv, vakhar, aut, or pharat), is used after plough- 
ing for crushing the clods of earth. The parts of the harrow are 
tlie d/nd (head piece); the janoli (prongs); the phas (blade); 
the dancli (plough) ; and the rumane (stilt). Except for the 
blade which is made of iron, all parts are made of babul wood. 
The head piece is straight and rectangular in cross section. In the 
front, two prongs are fi.\ed into it in a slanting direction dowm- 
wards at an angle of 50° with the pole. The blade, made of iron, 
is straight, fairly long and thick. Its two ends are turned upwards 
te fit in the prongs where they are firmly held by means of iron 
rings (vasu). The pole is straight and is fixed slightly on the left 
of the centre of the head piece. It is supplemented by a short brace 
which is fixed on the right of the centre. The other end of the brace 
rests on the pole. 


In Poona, two types of harrows are commonly used, namely the 
pharat, a light one, and the kulav, a heavy one. The kulao is used 
for the preparation of land and the pharat is mainly used for 
covering seeds. The heavy harrow weighs about 70 lb. and works to 
a depth of from 1-5" to 3" and requires one man and two bullocks. 
A team working eight hours can finish from Da to 2 acres. The 
light harrow weighs about 45 lb. and works to a depth of from 
1" to 2". It requires one man and two bullocks to work. A team 
can finish four acres in a working day. The indigenous harrows 
are quite cheap and easy to construct and to repair. They can also 
be put to a variety of uses such as breaking the earth after plough- 
ing, mixing manure, covering seed, preparing seed beds, levelling 
and even interculturing. Efforts at introduction of improved ty'pes 
of harrows have, therefore, failed. Disc harrows are in use on a few 
farms, but owing to their cost, they have not become popular. 

The beam harrow {inaind) is used for breaking the clods of 
earth after ploughing. The maind is a rectangular log of babul 
wood about 10 ft. long, 1 ft. broad and 9 inches thick, and xyeig^ 
from 160 lb. to 200 lb. A wooden beam is fi.xed to tlie log m the 
centre for applying force by a yoke to be attached to it. Two iron 
rings are fixed to the log, one on each side of the beam, for 
ropes for applying equal force to tlie ends of the log. The mama is 
not a very effeetive elod-erusher. The Department of Agriculture 
lias, therefore, been advoeating the use of the Norwegian harrow 
(a star rotary type, a very heavy harrow) as a very efficient clod 
crusher, but its cost being high and the number of days ot use 
being limited, it has not yet become very popular among the 

cultivators. 


For interculturing crops like jowar 
a slit hoe, known as koUipa, is used, 
blade harrow and is used to work in 


, bajri and other food ^ains. 
This implement is a miniature 
between lines of crops to stir 
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thp soil SO as to remove tlie weeds, loosen the soil, conserve 
moisture and aerate the soil. It is used up to the time when the 
woo is from 12" to 15" in height, after which it cannot be used. 
The size of the kolapa depends upon the distance between the 
crops lines. The prongs and half the portion of the blade are made 
into one piece and two such pieces fixed on the head piece leave 
a slit about three inches wide. Generally, two hoes are worked on 
one yoke. The hoes are tied to the yoke by a piece of rope passing 
over the handle and the head piece of the hoe. The yokes used 
are long and straight in proportion to the number of spaces covered 
and the distance between them. The reins, by whicli the bullocks 
are controlled, are tied to a “ Y ” shaped stiek. This implement 
requires careful handling, especially when the crop is young. 
Two men with hvo bullocks interculture about four acres of land 
in a day. The Department of Agriculture has introduced some 
improved varieties of hoes, namely the Planet Junior hand hoes, 
spiked tooth hoes and shovel cultivators, for worldng in wide-spaced 
crops like chillies, sugarcane, etc. ; and these implements arc 
becoming quite popular in the district. For interculturing sugarcane 
fields, a special tyned hoe was prepared at the Manjri farm, but it 
has not become popular because of its high cost. 

Besides the tools worked with the help of bullocks, there are a few 
tools which are utilised in various other agricultural operations and 
are worked by hand. These are the ktirhad (axe) ; the kuclali 
(pick axe) ; ^e phacada (spade) ; the khurpe (weeding hook) ; 
the Vila (siekle) ; tlie koyata (^bill hook; ; the pahar (crowbar) ; 
and the dantale (rake) ; and these are mostly made by the village 
carpenter or iron smith. 

As no animal-driven implement for harvesting has been devised, 
the principal tool is the Vila (sickle) with an entire cutting edge. 
It is used in harvesting the crops by cutting the stems. The kiuUiii 
(pick axe) is used for digging up and harvesting various root crops. 
Sugarcane is harvested by a heavy sharp knife or hatchet. The 
phavada (spade) is useful in repairing and making bunds, making 
water channels and filling the fields with soil and manures. Pahar 
(the crowbar), either wooden or iron toothed, is usually worked 
fcr collecting and removing waste materials from the fields. The 
khurpe (weeding hook) and tlie vila (sickle) are possessed by 
each working member of the cultivator’s family. The koyata (bill 
hook) and ^e kurhad (axe) are the important implements for the 
purposes of cutting and chopping trees and wood. The pahar 
(crowbar) is usually used on the farm for lifting clods or stones, 
mgging holes and odier allied operations. Threshing is usually done 
^^ffocks unaided by any appliances. For winnowing, a soop 
(bamboo scoop) is used. The man stands on a higher altitude 
and gradually drops the grains from the scoop and tlie husk blows 

fo*" separating the grain from dust, sand and 
pebbles or big straw pieces. In some places, artificial wind is 
produced by using a winnowing fan designed by the Department of 
Agnculture. This is just like an electric fan being worked by hand 
uy means of gears driven by a cycle chain. 

Sugarcane is usually crushed in the iron mills manufactured by 
Messrs. Kirloskar Bros, and Messrs. Cooper and Sons. For tlie 
^epar^on of gur, sugarcane juice is boiled in open pans made of 
iron, ihe pan is shallow and broad about 7' in diameter and 10" 

A Bk Vf 2-15 
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deep witli a eapacity of 1,000 to 1,200 lb. of sugarcane juice. The 
moulds for preparing gur blocks are made of galvanised iron sheets. 
Besides these tvvo implements, various small implements such as 
scum-strainers and ghamelas (iron baskets) are also required in the 
process of manufacturing gur. 

The bullock cart {gada) is still the common means of transporta- 
tion in carrying out agricultural operations. The present cart consists 
of a large frame of babul wood supported on two solid wooden wheels 
held together by an axle. The naves of the wheels are fitted inside 
with iron tubes in which the axles work. The wheels have iron tyres. 
These carts are drawn by a pair of bullocks. 

During the past decade, improvements have been effected to the 
gadas. Ball bearing arrangements have been made inside the nut 
of the wheels to reduce friction and give easy movement to the 
wheels. Pneumatic rubber tyres in place of the iron ones are 
available, but in actual practice the cultivators find the pneumatic 
tyres very costly and their use is, therefore, restricted to tlie carts 
used by rich contractors for purposes of transport in towns. 

m 

Livestock forms an important item in a farm. A farmer usually 
keeps a pair of bullocks and a few cows, and in addition, a few sheep, 
goats and poultry. As yet, not much headway has been made in this 
district in the use of mechanical implements, and hence bullock- 
driven ploughs, carts and water lifts are in common use. In fact, 
in rural areas, a farmers status and efficiency are judged by the 
number of cattle he jpossesses. A recent census of the district (1948- 
49), results of which are given below, shows that considerable increase 
has taken place in the hvestock wealth since the compilation of the 
last Gazetteer. 


TABLE No. 31. 

Livestock in Poona: Call'- — 1948-49. 


Ciassifi ation of Catilo. 


(1) Working bull )cks over 3 years kept for work only 

(2) Bulls and bullocks over 3 years not used for breeding or 
Work 

(3) Breeding c )ws over 3 years kept for breeding or milk 
production 

(.t) (J Avs over 3 years used for work only 
(3) Cow.s over 3 years not in use for work or breeding 
j)urposes 

(G) Youiti/ stock — 

(a) uiulcr I year — 

(i) MbIc 

(ii) Female 

(b) 1 to 3 years — 

(r) Male 

(ii) Female •• ,‘01 1 " 

(7) Breeding bulls over 3 years kept or used for breeding 

purposes only 

Total . • 


Cow class. 


2,69,975 

7,461 

1,65,082 

56,897 

30,359 


42,931 

49,965 

41,921 

37,711 

2,475 


7,04,777 


BufFalo clossJ 


4,130 

781 

67,080 

22,609 

9,854 


8,797 

15,291 

6,202 

11,246 

1,288 


1,47,278 


n addition to these cattle, Poona district in 194M9 Itad 
ep 3 09,475 goats, 6,137 horses, 5,193 asses 
Sals!' thongh'not exactly used on the fam. 
a number of other ways and can be classea as 

jstock. 
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The following table gives comparative figures of livestock in Poona CH.\FTER 5, 
in 1882-83 and 1948-49 — 


TABLE Xo. 32. 


CUssification of livestock. 

1S82-83. 

ir-4S-49. 

1. Bullocks 

2. Ife-butTal »e3 

3. Cv»\vs 

4. Shc-l»ufTiiloes 

5. Sheep and Goats . . 

6. Horses . . 

7. Asses . • , , , , 

2.27,619 
12,084 
l,4 4,!»4i» 
40.ti46 
2,S9 6S8 1 
il.I6;> i 
0,74»> 1 

i 

3 64 763 
21,198 
3,40,014 
1,26,080 
6,41,498 

6 1 S7 
5.193 


Agricidture. 

Li\'E6TOCK. 


Cows and 
Buffaloes. 


.^uiiuu»n mere nas oeen a decline in the number of horses and 
asses, there has been an all-round increase in livestock as a whole. 
This is an index to the importance that is still gi\en to tlie raising 
of livestock in the district. 

In this district, as in other parts of the country, bullocks and hc- 
buffaloes are mainly used for the heavier agricultural work on the 
feUTO and cows and she-buffaloes arc mainly kept for purposes of 
weeding and milk production. In a few cases only are cows and 
she-buffaloes used on the farms. Bullocks are the common animals 
in use in the farm work and their high number indicates their relative 
importance in agricultural operations and rural transportation. These 
cattle belong mainly to the imported varieties, the important among 
them being the klullar, tlie Dangi, and the Mold, besides some local 
non-desenpt varieties. Among buffaloes, the Pamlharpuri, the Surati 
and the A/urra/i types are commonly found in Poona. The Khillar 

Sout^R? ^ costs 

hpKvo ^ of bullocks of the same varietv 

tn^R?" Prices of local varieties are Rs. 10() 

I per , cow and Rs. 700 to Rs. SOO per pair of 
bullocks. The prices prevailing for a Khillar breeding bull ranges 

R t The Par^dharpuriZ! thf aSi 

S R^? OOo'S 5 varying between Rs. Si/o 

!S & .£?, Sf "..‘■ft ."""*"'' >- 

opSS, Te'^iasLl 

-.ly^nsed for drawing ba^sporr-^bl:,r?nd s^^Th ™rafpa"b' 

nsualty of^e Ac™rdfng"to"’ Ae mMQ T'" 

a*n';;:a£'trSb?e^Tse“»^ 

prS A”,terrof“S,g“SiCt^ P 

“ t vrift"® “^foTlrn 


Horsps. etc. 
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cost beUveen Rs. 50 and Rs. 80 each. One and a half lakh pounds 
of wool are produced annually in Poona. 


The keeping of poultry is an important cottage industry in rural 
areas, and eggs, fowls and ducks are regarded as valuable kinds of 
food. In the year 1948-49, the number of fowls and poultry was 
estimated at 4 lakhs and approximately 20,00,000 eggs were produced 
in the )’ear. 


The main sources of cattle supply in the rural areas are the weekly 
cattle markets held in each taluka. These markets are managed 
either by the municipal authorities or by the District Local Board. 
Some of the largely attended cattle markets are held at the following 
places 


1. Bhamburda 

2. Khed 

3. Manchar 

4. Ghodnadi 

5. Belhe 


6. Dhond 

7. Indapur 

8. Baramati 

9. Saswad 

10. Junnar 


There are good centres in Poona for treatment of cattle. There 
are eight veterinary hospitals in the district, one being located at 
each of tlie following places, viz., Poona, Baramati, Indapur, Khed, 
Junnar, Bhor, Saswad and Talegaon Dhamdhere. Livestock from 
all over the district are brought to these hospitals for medical treat- 
ment. 


Breeding. 


Central Poultry 
Farm. 


Good breeding facilities are also provided, and efforts are made to 
improve the quality of cattle. The Agricultural Department, in 
order to grade up the village cattle, supplies to farmers premium 
bulls of the Khillar, Dangi and Gir types. On 1st April 1950, there 
were 68 premium bulls at work. In addition, there were 50 premium 
cows which had been given to Harijans and poor classes of the 
district for production of pedigree stock of cattle. Under the Post- 
war Reconstruction Scheme supplementary breeding centres have 
been established at Koregaon Bhima and Nhavare in Sirur Taluka and 
at Loni Deokar in Indapur Taluka. Each centre consists of five 
adjoining villages, and ten premium cows and one premium bull 
are located in each village. In co-operation with various panjrapoles, 
the Agricultural Department has been successful in raising a good 
herd of the Gir variety of cattle. 

A sheep breeding farm established in Poona in 1937 functions as 
the central research institute for the Bombay Deccan. The 
experimental breeding at this station is co-ordinated by the S^te wm 
the research undertaken in the different breeding areas. Ihe stua 
sheep bred at this farm are distributed to initiate the breeding 
flocks in other districts. The work of introducing improved sheep 
is undertaken in the taluka of Dhond. 


I Gentral Poultry Farm was established in Poona in 1928 for t^ 

pose of testing the suitability of the different 
I for training the children of farmers m practical poultry keeping 
L poultry ffnn now supplies annually 200 "g^ck^nd 
)n hatching eccs The improved breeds, namely, tn 
I n aShe irode Island Red, have been introduced and o^d 
Je profitable in the eastern and the western hdukar of the d«mrt 

lectively. Besides, in order to encourage ^ 

■ of poultry, premiums in cash are given to 15 persons 
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The estimated annual quantity of livestock products in the district 
in 1948-49 was as under 

TABLE No. 83. 


Products. 

Quaniity. 

Milk 

Eggs 

M inure 

Hides 

Wool 

C-nv calves 

Bulfaio calves 

14,42.oOO (maunds). 

20.00. 000 (number). 

17.00. 000 (Carr lt>;,ds). 
8.">,000 (uumler). 

l.“)0,000 (lo). 

1,00,000 (number). 
23,000 (number). 


The following were the livestock prices current in 1948-49 
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TABLE No. :m. 


Livestock. 

Variety. 

Unit. 

Value. 




Ks. 

Bullocks 

Khillar 

Pair 

1,200 to 1,400 


Local 

e • 

7U0 to 8U0 


Khillar Breeding . . 

Each 

(iCO to 800 

C0W8 

Khillar 

»» • • 

300 to 400 


LOCatl 


loo to I'tO 

Milch bufiFaloes . . 

Local • . 

»» • • 

400 to .500 


Murrah or Mehsana 

•» • • 

800 to 1.000 


Pandliarpuri 


800 to 1,000 

Goats and sheep 

For mutton 


50 to 80 

Poultry 

For moat ‘ 

Per bird. 

4 to 6 

Pggs 

Country 

lO to 1 1 . . 

1 


Improved 

Per dozen 

2 


On acx:ount of the frequent failures of monsoons causing 
f^ines and scarcity conditions over several talukas, irrigation has 
always attracted considerable attention in the Poona district. The 
problem of finding water for irrigation is more acute in the eastern 
talukas of the district, namely, Indapur, Sirur and Baramati, where 
the annual average rainfall is very scanty. 


In the yew 1947-48, in the whole of the district, excluding tl 
taluka of Bhor and VeUie Mahal, an area of 1,94,585 acres und< 

ZT’ Z I*?"* ® ® *6 Smss cropped arei 

was under irrigated farming. 

uon m m7-48, but there are a few urigation tanks in Ae distric 

comprising the portion of the talukas of Havel 
.j 5 Indapur, Purandar, Poona City and Sirur wat( 

K available by ^avitational flow, while in places where wells tan! 

IT- it is lifted by me^ns I 

L ac^SdineW land in the Poona distri< 

® i classified into motasthal and patasthal land 
Motaahal lands, which account for about 38-8 wr of fh 

■mgated area, are lands irrigated with 4e f t 

tanks and ponds, ThI remairng 61 2 percent ofX u“„‘ 

^ which means landL water* 


Prices. 


Irrigation. 
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Out of the total area of 1,94,585 acres of gross cropped area under 
Irrigation, 1,16,659 acres are under Government canals, 3,087 acres 
under private canals, 73,779 acres under well irrigation and 
1,060 acres under other sources of water supply. Among the various 
crops grown in the district, those which are grown in the eastern 
talukas of the district have larger areas under wet farming than 
those grown in the western portions. 

Considered absolutely in tenns of irrigated acreage, jowar with 
91,469 irrigated acres, i.e., 47 per cent, of the total irrigated area 
in the district, occupied the first place, followed by bajri with 
17,443 irrigated acres or 8-8 per cent, of the total irrigated area, 
and wheat with 16,368 iiTigated acres or 8-4 per cent, of the total 
irrigated area. If acreage under irrigation is related to the total 
acreage under a particular crop, sugarcane with 16,252 irrigated 
acres, forming 94-5 per cent, of the total area under sugarcane, took 
the first place, maize coming ne.\t with 1,402 acres forming 89-3 per 
cent, of the total area under maize. “ Other food crops ” had 
24,845 irrigated acres, which formed 12-7 per cent, of the total 
irrigated area and 62-7 per cent, of the total area under the same 
crops. 

As noted in a previous paragraph (p. 220), different fields have 
different sources of irrigation and they are watered at frequent 
interv'als. The interval between two consecutive waterings varies 
as behveen crops and seasons as also on the nature of the soil, crop 
and season. Such intervals in Poona vary from 5 to 10 days, and 
Ae quantity of water supplied to the field varies from 1*5 acre 
inches to 2-5 acre inches. An acre-inch roughly measures 
3,630 cubic feet or 101 tons of water approximately. 

The numbers of the different sources of water supply in the district 
are 


Government canals 
Wells 
Bandharas 
Tanks 


6 

32,805 

27 

519 


Wells are the common source of irrigation thioughout the district, 
mere has been a large increase in the number of wells for irrigation 
m Poona District since the compilation of the last Gazetteer. While 
their number in 1882-83 was 18,651, in 1948-49 it was 32,805. These 
weUs are distributed in the various talukas as follows •- 


Purandar 

Haveli 

Indapur 

Mulshi 

Sirur 

Junnar 

Ambegaon 

Dhond 

Baramati 

Khed 

Mawal 

Poona City 

Bhor 

Velhe 




3,475 

2,547 

2,473 

130 


3,843 

5,187 

4,756 

2,642 

3,704 

3,408 

151 

334 

155 

Nil. 
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Wells. 


Total 


• • 


32,805 
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Generally speaking, the eastern talukas of the district have mnrA 
wells than the western talukas. ® 

The wells used for irrigation are generally circular, eight to 
ten feet in diameter and twenty to fifty feet deep. These wells are 
sometimes pitched with brick or stone and mortar, more usually 
lined with dry cut stones ; and frequently built only on the side on 
which the water life or mot is worked, the water is lifted by a nui 
(a leather or iron container). The leather water bag (mot) is of 
two sizes, one measuring about ten feet from mouth to mouth and 
worked in deep wells, and the other one from five to six feet and 
worked in small wells. The leather mot is more common and is 
prepared usually by the village cobbler. The iron mots, usually of 
the Sangli type, are imported from neighbouring urban centres. 
A mot worked by a pair of bullocks can be used for irrigating two 
or three acres of land with the help of two or three men. Recently 
pumps for lifting water operated eitlier by oil engines or by electric 
motors are being increasingly used. 

Another source of irrigation in the Poona district is bandharas, 
small weirs built across streams in order that the level of water flowing 
in the stream may be raised suflaciently to command the lands to 
be irrigated. There are 27 bandharas in the Poona district, of which 
11 are in Purandar, 6 in Junnar, 5 in Khed, 2 in Ambegaon and one 
each in Haveli, Dhond and Baramati. They irrigate an area 
oi 2,631 acres and 18 gunthas. Besides these, 21 new bandharas have 
been recently completed and it is proposed to irrigate 1,326 acres 
from them. The majority of these dams or bandharas are built of 
mud and sometimes of masonry, and are renewed or repaired every 
year after the rains. The channels are not bridged, hedged or 
otherwise protected, and much injury is caused to them by the 
village cattle and carts, resulting in waste of water. The water is 
taken to the fields by gravitational flow and when the water in 
the dam falls below the level of the channel, the water has to be 
lifted either by pumps or by wooden shovels hung by a rope from 
a tripod of sticks. These bandharas are in charge of the Revenue 
Department and water rates are charged according to the quantity of 
water supplied. 

The following statement gives the location of bandharas and the 
area irrigated by them 

TABLE No. 36. 


Statement shoioing Bandharas in Poona District (1948-49). 


Location. 

Tdluka. 

Area irrigated. 

Vudliane • • 

Patus • • • • • • • • 

Narayangaon 

Vadaj 

Kusur 

Baramati 

Dhond 

Junnar 

Do* • • 

Do. • • 

A. G. 

14 39 

• 

11 35 

452 20 

131 31 

25 35 


(contd.) 
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TABLE No. 36— conid. 


Location. 

Taluka. 

1 

Area irri 

1 

gated. 







A. 

G. 

Yenore 

9 • 

9 9 

9 • 

Jnnnar 

9 9 

11 

0 

Olur 

9 9 

9 9 

9 • 

I)j, 

9 9 

221 

4 

IMapur 

9 9 

9 9 

• « 

D... 

9 » 

ro 

36 

Aw.isari Kburd 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

Khcd 

• • 

1112 

38 

Khed 

9 9 

9 9 

9 • 

1)0. 

• • 

07 

16 

Pndali 

9 9 

9 9 

9 • 

Do. 

• » 

3rt 

12 

Donde 

9 9 

9 9 

• • 

Dt». 

• ♦ 

45 

26 

Thuiraon . . 

9 9 

9 9 


D). 

• 9 

86 

37 

Chinoholi , . 

9 9 

9 9 

9 • 

Am])egaon 

9 9 

50 

26 

Narodi 

9 9 

9 9 


I) >. 

9 9 

25 

35 

Khed-Shivapur 

• . 

9 9 

♦ * 

tfaveli 


120 

14 

Saewad 

. « 

9 9 

• • 

Purandar 

9 • 

154 

32 

Oarado 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

Do. 

• • 

18 

8 

Bnpgaon . . 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

Do. 

• • 

23 

13 

Kamthadi 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

Do. 

• • 

12 

33 

K ha lad 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

Do. 

• • 

161) 

32 

Munjawadi 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

Do. 


37 

25 

Dhalewudi. . 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

Do. 


.'52 

13 

Kothale 

9 9 

9 9 


Do, 


35 

1 

Hiware 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

Do. 


G8 

20 

Belsnr 

9 9 

• . 


Do. 


179 

17 

Parinche . , 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

Do, 

• • 

293 

12 





Total 

• 9 

2631- 

-18 
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TABLE No. 37. 


The following is the list of Bandharas recently completed : — 


Location. 

Taluka. 

Area proposed 
to be irrigated. 

Ooho Budruk 

Shinoli 

•• !! !! 
LoniKand.. 

Savargaon.. 

Ane .. 

Pimpari-Pendhar 

Pimpalwandi 

Ye<igaon .. 

Kola wall . . 

Walane 

Doncargaon 

Liiwalo , , 1 * 

Kondhavalo ** 

Dirumhare 

Bhivudi ,, ** 

Hiwaro ,, ** ** •• 

Kamthadi . , ^ ^ * * • • 

Kapurrahal 

Ambegaon 

D). 

Do. 

Kaveli 

Junnar 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

D‘. 

MuUhi 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

M iwal 

Purandar 

Do. 

Do. ^ 

Bhor 

Total .. 

A. G. 

17 31 

10 0 

13 0 

100 0 

128 0 

64 0 

68 0 

25 0 

100 0 

160 0 

60 0 

26 0 

25 0 

35 0 

50 0 

264 7 

15 0 

34 0 

35 0 

50 0 

47 0 

1326 — 38 
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In 1863-64, a more than usually severe drought caused great 
damage and distress in the district and Government determin^ to 
find out how far this tract could be protected from famines by 
irrigation works. The enquiry was entrusted to Lt. General Fife 
r». E., who submitted a detailed report on constructing irrigaHon 
works at Kasurdi, Matoba, Khateka Durva, Khamgaon, Bhadgaon, and 
Chutorlkur— all in the Bhimthadi taluka. He opined that small 
lakes were useless and the only means of protection from famine 
was the water of the ri\’ers having their sources in the Sahyadris and 
recommended that water should be led from the Mutha river by a 
high level canal starting from Poona and extending to Indapur. 
The Bombay Government, agreeing with him, sanctioned the Mutha 
Canal works, which came into operation in 1874-75. The experience 
gained since then made the administrators realise the advantages of 
big irrigation works based on rivers and big tanks. The Nira Ijcft 
Bank Canal was brought into operation in 1885-86. 

The following is a list of the chief irrigation works constructed or 
repaired by Government, with details regarding the area irrigated 
by them 


TABLE No. 38. 

Government Irrigation Works, Poona, 1945-46. 


(In acres) 


Name. 

1 

Cultur- 
aMe area 
commanded, 

1 

Estimated 
area of 
irrigation. 

Area actually irrigated. 

Kharif. 

Rabi. 

Total. 

1. Nira Right Bank Canal. 

1 

1,118 

1,118 

936 

556 

1,492 

2. Nira Left Bank Canal. 

1,49,821 

1,13,280 

35,782 

59,583 

95,365 

3. Slictphal tank 

17,483 j 

4,200 

1 

2,910 

4,679 

7,589 

1 

4. Mutha Canals 

49,800 

16,800 ' 

11,402 

3,335 

14,737 

5. ^Idtoba t:ink 

• • » « 

3,250 

631 

1,420 

1,951 

C. Kanurdi tank 

j 

• • • • 

• ♦ • • 

.... 

. . • • 

1 

. . • • 

7. Shirshuphal tank 

2,500 

1,800 

101 

j 88 

1 

189 

1 

S. Bhadalwadi tank 

2,400 

2,000 

13 

1 

! 1,127 1 

! 1 

1,140 

Total . . 

1 

2,2.3,122 

1,42,448 

1 

61,675 1 

1 70,788 

1 

1,22,463 


rhe Mutha Canals system came ^ 

was constructed at a cost of about Jver at 

a large g/iflf-fed reservoir (Lake Fife) on the Mut 

adaklasala, about 12 miles to the f cS and the 

;tem comprises two canals, the Mutha Right , ooerating 

itha Left Bank Canal, 70 and 18 miles designed 

the Haveli, Poona City and Eihond talukas. The 
icharges of the two canal heads are 412 and 38-5 causes respeenv y 
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Both the canals take off direct from the flanks of the lake which has 
a storage capacity of 3,091 million cubic feet, of which 456 million 
aihic feet are reserved lor the Poona water supply system as a maruin 
of safety in the event of replenishment being received kite. The 
storage is partly utilised for drinking and domestic purposes in Poona 
and partly for irrigation. The supply available for irrigation being 
insufficient, the perennial limit of the Mutha Right Rank Canal is 
restricted to the reach between the head of the canal and mile 
No. 23 5/8. Even so the supply available in tlie lake is inadequate to 
meet the increasing demands on it, and a project for increasing the 
storage is under consideration. The Khamgaon and the Matoba tanks 
are tail tanks receiving the surplus supply of the canal during the 
monsoon months. 


CIIAPTliU 
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The Khamgaon tank is situated in the Dhond taluka at mile 23 of 
the Mutha Right Bank Canal and is only partially completed. It 
receives replenishment during the monsoon from the canal. The 
catchment area of the tank is only three-fourths of a mile and the 
storage is used for rabi irrigation. The area under irrigation from 
tliis tank in normal years is limited to 250 acres. 

The Matoba tank is situated in the village of Pimpalgaon, 28 miles 
east of Poona, in tlie Dhond taluka, near the Yevat railway station. 
The Matoba reservoir was designed to store the surplus water of the 
Mutha Right Bank Canal and to water the land between it and the 
Mutha-Mula river. The work was undertaken in December 1876 
and was completed in August 1877, mostly by famine labour. The 
reservoir is formed by a dam 6,095 feet long and 48 feet high. The 
main distributing channel is Ills miles long and is capable of 
discharging 26 cubic feet a second. The tank is replenished by the 
Mutha Right Bank Canal through an outlet in the monsoon season, 
^e catchment area is. only ten square miles, but with the aid 
of the surplus water from the canal, the monsoon demand for water 
can be supplied and the reservoir can always be left full in October 
when the south-west monsoon closes. A regulating bridge is built 
across the Mutha Canal at the 49Xth mile from Poona, by which 
me water in the canal can at any time be turned into the reservoir. 

Ihe storage is utilised for the irrigation of monsoon, rabi and two 
seasonal crops. 


The total area commanded by the Mutha Canals system is 94.()()(: 

irrigated area d iring the year 1948-49 was reported as 
91 average of tlie three years 1946-49 was 

vegetables, jowar, maize, wheat and rice are the 
irrigated largely by the Mutha Canals. In order to 
acerage under food grains. Government have recently 
On sugarcane cultivation on the Mutha Canals. 

Cantn^l”? “ ‘"Crease in population in Poona City and Poona 
the ^ development of industries round about, 

irrieaHn^ ^he Mutha Canals for non- 

ye^s Purposes has considerably increased during the last few 


Khamgaon tank. 


Statoha tank. 


Canal was designed in the second half of 
of the to irngate the left bank of the Nira valley and a part 

also i^tendSf meeting of the tivo rivers. It was 

villages alonir * l‘ousehold purposes to towns and 
brac^h wherever the wells were insufficient or 

wsh. Work on the scheme was begun in 1881 and the system 


Nira Canals. 
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Lloyd Dam. 


came into operation in 1885-86. It serves the famine-stricken tract 
south-east of Poona district. 


The original works consisted of ( i ) a 127 feet high masonry dam 
at Bhatghar, above 32 miles south of Poona on the Yelawandi river 
in order to form a storage tank (Lake Whiting) with a capacity to 
hold 5,300 cubic feet of water ; ( ii ) a pick up weir at Vir on the 
Nira river about 17 miles downstream from B^ghar; (iii) a canal 
about 100 miles long irrigating about 80,000 acres in a year; and 
(iv) the Shetphal tank at the tail of the canal with an efiFcctive 
capacity of 592 million cubic feet of water for the purpose of storing 
a portion of the surplus monsoon discharge. The canal, later 
enlarged, together with the Shetphal tank now commands a gross 
area of 2,01,000 acres. The culturable area under the canal is 
1,49,821 acres. 


In course of time Government realised the need for the extension 
of the Nira irrigation system to the right bank of the river. A project 
was framed in 1910 which included raising the dam at Bhatghar 
by 60 feet, construction of a canal on the right bank of the river 
Nira and enlarging the existing Nira Left Bank Canal. But tlie 
project did not materialise till 1922 when a revised project was 
sanctioned. The revised project sanctioned provided for the con- 
struction of a dam (Lloyd Dam) at Bhatghar designed to increase 
tlie storage from 5,300 million culsic feet to 24,000 miUion cubic feet 
of water ; the construction of a canal I6OI2 miles long on the right 
bank of the Nira river and the enlargement of the Nira Left Bank 
Canal. Water was first supplied in 1924-25. 


The Nira Right Bank Canal system was completed and came into 
operation in 1937-38. Its head works are at Vir, 17 miles from the 
Lloyd Dam at Bhatghar. The designed discharges and at tail are 
1,500 and 414 cusecs respectively, the cowesponding full supply 
depths being 8‘5 and 6'5 feet respectively. The canal has 111* miles 
length in the Poona district and the remaining length of 95 rniles 
is located in the districts of Satara and Sholapiu*. It has three 
branches and 69 distributaries. The canal is provided with the 
most modern means of measuring, controlling and regulating the 
water supply. In 1945-46, it commanded an area of 
in the Poona district and irrigated an area of 1,492 acres under knanf 

and rabi crops. 

The Lloyd Dam at Bhatghar, i.e., the new dam, is 190 feet Wg^ 
5,333 feet long and 124 feet wide at the base. It was completed m 
1928 at a cost of Rs. 1,72,00,000. It is one of the largest dam^n 
the world and contains 21M million cubic feet of ”^aSonijA ine 
lake formed by the construction of the dam has a length ot D mu^ 
at full supply level with a corresponding storage capaci^ of 
million cubic feet of water. Its catchment area is 128 ^ 

in extent with an annual rainfall varying f 7"™., required 
ghats to 40 inches at Bhatghar. In addition to the r^r^ 

for releasing water for irrigation purposes, there are 81 waste wea 
gates for the control and regulation of the flood level in th 
Turbines are also fixed at the close streams of the dam wiuen 
serve the purpose of generating hydro-electric power. 

The pick up weir at Vir is a small old Mhara f ^2 

river 17 miles further down from the Lloyd ft s , f* 

mfifion clJbir feet of water. Both the Right Bank and the Left 

Bank Canals take off from this weir. 
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The Shetphal tank is the tail tank of the Nira Left Bank Canal 
and stores up 592 million cubic feet of water. It has got its own 
system of distributing channels and commands an area of 23,000 
acres. The full supply level is 37 feet 5 inches. During the 
monsoon, when there is an overflow at the Vir weir, all the available 
surplus water is diverted to this tank through the Nira Left Bank 
Canal. In 1945-46 it covered 7,589 acres of cropped area which 
included both rabi and kharif crops. 
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The Rakh tank is a small banclhara, about 5 miles from Walha Bakh tank. 
Railway Station on the Southern Railway line, and is formed by 
an eartnen dam constructed across a nala near the Rakli village in the 
Purandar taluka. The catchment area of the tank is 5-38 square 
miles and its capacity is only 34-2 million cubic feet. The tank has 
bvo channels of a total length of 3^ miles. The area commanded by 
channel No. 1, which is on the left bank, is 265 acres, and by 
channel No. 2 is 321 acres. The main channel is designed to dis- 
charge 12-8 cusecs leaving sufficient margin for all losses in transit. 

The Rakh tank depends mainly upon local rains. 


The district has a larger area under the Nira Left Bank Canal 
than under the Nira Right Bank Canal which has a very small mileage 
in tWs district. Since the adv'ent of the Nira Canals, there has been 
an increase in area under perennial irrigation, especially under 
sugarcane, fruits, food grains and fodder. This has resulted in the 
nse of the general standard of living, and also in improvement 
in local trade, communcations, public health and hygiene. 


Shirshuphal tank, situated in the village Shirshuphal, 50 miles Water Reservoirs, 
east ot Poona, on the Rotimal, a small feeder of the Bhima, Shirshuphal tank. 
was designed to irrigate the lands on the left bank of the Rotimal. 

1 he dam is of earth, 2,200 feet long and 53 feet high. The full 

corresponding contents being 
^•bU million cubic ft. The waste weir channel, which is on the right 

’ ^ is 300 feet wide. The outlet is a masonry culvert 

under the dam where it abuts on the right flank and three 12" iron 
^mce valves. The catchment area of the tank is 28 square miles, 
me tank depends on the monsoon for tlie supply of water If 

lor imgation in-1881. It was designed to irrigate the lands of 
« Palasdev. It is formed by an earthen dam 

“ - - - 


lor iU suppty on the lo^ o:er?nle/Tsrs,nt^“S 


Kasurdi tank. 


r 
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The tank is almost completely silted up to a depth of 16 feet and 
hence there is very little irrigation under this tank. The leasing 
out of the lank bed for cultivation is the main source of revenue. ^ 

Besides these major sources of irrigation, tliere are hvo small water 
reservoirs in the Baramati Taluka, one at Patas and the other at 
Supe. These water reservoirs were constructed as relief works 
during the famine of 1876-77. 


SEI.D Supply. There are dieferent methods of obtaining seed adopted by 

cultivators in the Poona district. Progressive cultivators pick select 
fruits or earheads from the healthy and vigorous plants in their 
fields and preserve the seeds from them till the time of next sowing. 
With other cultivators, the common practice is to obtain seed either 
from local merchants or from the bigger cultivators who grow their 
own seed and ha\'e a surplus to sell. Tenant farmers of limited 
means borrow seed from their landlords and make repayment in Idnd, 
after harvest, at Ifi' or IM times the quantity borrowed. The 
merchants and the landlords obtain theh stock from locahties 
renowned for the particular seed. For instance, in the case of cereal 
and fodder seeds, the villages of Awasari in the Ambegaon taluka 
and Sakurdi in the Purandar taluka are well-known for good bajri 
seeds, the Haveli taluka for nilva {kharif jowar) seeds, and the 
neighbouring distiict of Sholapur for its maize seeds. Lucerne seeds 
have also to be imported into the district. Local vegetable seeds are 
grown by progressive farmers in the district and sold to their 
neighbours or merchants. Onion seed is obtained from the Nasik 
district. Foreign vegetables, such as cabbage, cauliflower, nawalkol, 
etc. are imported into the district by merchants either from abroad 
or from northern India and sold to cultivators. There are not any 
big seed farms in the district, but tliere are a few nurseries wliich 
sell vegetable seedlings. 


Fniit trees are generally propagated by grafts and seedlings, which 
are obtained from local gardens and nurseries. The cultivators of 
Talcgaon-Dhamdhere are noted for their supply of budded 
grafts of citrus fruits like lemons, oranges and mosambis. Betel-vine 
gardens are maintained for years together and cuttings for fresh vine 
are obtained from the garden itself. Tobacco seed is gathered by 
the cultiv'ator from his own field and is also obtained tlirough local 
merchants. Sugarcane sets are normally obtained from old planta- 
tions in the locality. The Agricultural Department maintains 
a central farm at Padegaon to grow sets of improved vJHieties, and 
when released, these are distributed by tlie department itself. 


The Department of Agriculture has been active also in the work 
of propagating improved strains of paddy, jowar, wheat and gram 
evolved at departmental research stations. The nucleus seed 
obtained from the Government farms is multiplied in a suitable 
locality on the fields of cultivators, called registered seed growers, 
under official supervision. The produce of this seed is then purchased 
by the Department at 15 per cent, premium over the current prices. 
This seed is again multiplied on a larger area in same manner. 
Thus, the scheme goes on for five years, by which time die whole 

area suitable for the crop is expected to be covered by 
varieties. In the Poona district, such multiplication schemes have 
recently been in operation as part of the “ grow rnore food campaun, 
since 1945-46, in the case of Ambemohor paddy strain No. 15/, 
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924 

DO 

10,105 

ST 

12?^ 

2S2 

31,515 

51 

842 


Manuiies. 


rabi jowar No. 35-1, wheat Niphacl No. 4 and ChafFu gram. These 
strains have given 15 per cent, higher \ield than the local tj-pes. 

On account of good grain qualities they also fetch higher prices in 
the market. Akola bajri seeds are also distributed in the district 
under the “ grow more food ” campaign. 

With a view to increasing production of vegetables, schemes have 
been introduced for the extension of the cultivation of potato, sweet 
potato and other vegetables. 

The following statement gives the results achieved by 1948-49 in 
the way of quantities of seed raised of new \ arieties or the acreage 
covered by the new crops propagated 

1. Akola Bajri ( mds. ) 

2. Ambemohor Paddy (strain No. 157) (mds.) .. 

3. Jowar (M-35-1), Stages II, III & IV (mds.) .. 

4. Wheat (Niphad-4) Irrigated stages II 6c III 

(nuls.) 

Dry (mds.) 

5. Chaffa Gram, Stages II, III & IV (mds.) 

6. Potato ( Bags ) 

7. Sweet Potato Extension (Acres) 

8. Vegetable Extension ( Acres ) 

Farmer in the Poon.\ district, particularly of commercial 
CHOPS on irrigated lands, have for long realised the utility of manuring 
their fields, but they are unable to act on that realisation because 
of the scarcity of cow dung and other indigenous manures and 
the relatively prohibitive cost of chemical manure mixtures. The 
comnion practice in this district is to manure the fields with 
cow dung, dung of sheep and goats, farm refuse and stable litter. 

Recently the Agricultural Department has been distributing some 
chemical manure mixtures and fertilizers. 

district, especially east of Pabal, 
nco? T ^ IS uncertain and scanty, manures are seldom 

A- — district, especially in the hilly west and 

It, indigenous manures are carefully hoarded and 
used whenever necessary. In rural areas, the dung of cattle, sheep 

of ^ purpose 

cow A “ 1," J"'® '» pi'rchasc 

a^fuTin ^ hoy^^ever, cow dung is very commonly used 

The dun<» “ dearth of it for manurial purposes, 

ow^er^nl Soats are valuable manures, and 

vilSSto sheep and goats, usually dhangars who move from 

conh^Mr.^ , P‘^d in cash to graze their sheep in the fields 

sc — -» 

a yeaj and tbl decompose. The pits are opened after 
the localitv Tbp^”' manure thus produced is distributed in 

^ been^ttaated atTo7“m1o!ff‘‘u“°d °' ">anure 

■macea at 6,-7.200 tons. It ordinarily contains about 
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Aeri^Tture P^pagating better methods of manure composting, and if these 

inediods are adopted it will be possible to increase not only the 
Cempost manure. outturn of farm-yard manure but also the nitrogen content of 

the manure to 1-4 per cent. The Department of Agriculture, in 
order to increase the production of farm-yard manurer gives Rs. 2 
per pit of the size 10' X 6' X 3' as a subsidy to induce growers to 
adopt improved methods of compost-making. 

Town refuse is utilised for making compost manure by 15 munici- 
palities of the district. They have adopted what is called the 
Bangalore process and tlie annual production amounts to 50,000 tons. 
This quantity is sold to cultivators of the surrounding areas. 


Oil-cakes and 
Fertilizers 


The Agricultural Department also distributes groundnut cakes, 
manure mixtures and fertilizers as and when stocks are available. 
Application of groundnut cakes to food crops has given 30 per cent 
increase in yield and, therefore, the department arranges for the 
distribution of 3,000 tons of cakes every year. About the same 
weight of manure mixtures is also distributed annually by the 
department. Tlie district Agricultural staff also arranges for the 
distribution of fertilizers, such as sulphate of ammonia and super 
phosphate for application to food, vegetable and fruit crops. 


Peotr. 


Tlie quantity of manure to be applied varies from field to field 
and from crop to crop. The fram-yard compost is applied at the 
rate of 5 tons per acre of irrigated food crop and 2/2 tons per acre 
of non-irrigated food crop. Ordinarily neither rabi jowar nor bajri 
receives any additional manure, but when available, about 5 to 
10 cart loads of farm-yard manure are added to an acre of land 
under jowar, especially when it is irrigated. 

Groundnut, an important oilseed crop of the district, is manured at 
the rate of 5 to 10 cart loads of farm-yard manure per acre. Rice, 
mainly a rain-fed crop, is generally not manured. Recently a manure 
mixture containing groundnut cake, ammonium sulphate and bone 
meal in the proportion of 8 : 2 : 1 has been recommended by tlie 
Agricultural Department, at the rate of 240 lb. an acre of nee. 
This mixture has given good results and is becoming extremely 
popular. Wheat fields are manured with 5 cart loads of farm-yara 
manure per acre. Other grain crops like millets and gram are 

never manured. 

Sugarcane requires heavy nitrogenous manuring. In t e 

Purandar, Bararnati and Indapur talukas, the usual ‘ e 

20 to 30 cart loads of farm-yard manure per acre as basal manure 
a few weeks before planting the cane. Again at the time of eartlun^ 
up from 150 to 200 lb. of groundnut cake ^jen 

sulnhate in equal proportions is given as top dressing. i ■ 

hX L cons“an.ry Lnured. rfuit crops like -ange 
banana and guava are usually given about 100 lb. ot ^am , 

manure and from 3 to 15 lb. of f “‘'o^PSoads of farm yml 

p™ ?i:r;rticulSDepI?tmentis nmv recommendmg 

:errirrteretl« 

cood dosages of farm-yard manure. 

Thebe ake vaeioos FESta °f ™“one by^e Cerent 

in the following paragraphs. The damage done y 
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pests cannot be accurately estimated, as the extent of it depends 
upon the severity of infestation in any partieular year. The remedial 
measures mentioned against the different pests deseribed below are 
such as niay be adopted by the cultivators at the minimum cost. 

Bhatachya lomija kurtudnanja ahja, the swarming cattcrpillars 
{spodoptera viauritia) , occasionally make a serious depredation 
on paddy in the kharif season. These insects feed on the green 
foliage and destroy the plants. The healthy seed beds are protected 
by digging narrow steep side trenches to prevent the migration t)f 
tlie caterpillars. Sometimes the affected patch is flooded and the 
caterpillars dislodged from the plants by means of a rope. The 
larvae get drowned in the water and are destroyed. The crop may 
also be dusted with some stomach poisons. 

Bin pankhi tol, the wingless grasshopper of the Deccan (colcmania 
sphenariodes), is a serious and widespread pest. These pests are 
active during the period from July to November and mostly attack 
me crops of jovvar and bajri in the kharif season. Recently it has 
b^n found that this pest can be effectively checked by dustinc the 

P" hexachloride at the rale 

or M to oU lb. per acre. 

ic the jowar stem-borer (chillo zonclhis) 

IS active from May to October and the damage done is 

Sd"shoot'STl f' caterpillars bore into the 

^ntrai shoot of the plant and destroy it from within. In order to 

destroy this pest, the stubbles of the previous harvest are uurno Jd 

They can be destroved hv tU September, 

cyano gas ” \ '' dust ^t tht^ r ^Ppfication to the burrows of 

himigating Lrts with eWno ^"1 !>“ burrow or by 

fumigation is done in the evening? 'P''® 

the earheads S the oairi cron .1 ” .? "'’."i® 

damage done is oTeasum’div ff - ^1, The 

by hand and destroved T beetles are collected 

night to attracrAesri„J°™X'h“a“ 'f'"' P‘“'J nl 

Recently, pyro products rnnio.r,; caught and destroyed, 

found effective in controlling this pest*^^^^^"’ ingredients have been 

green foliage of the croDs ’ TV swarms and 

in the district and is active durin? thJlJ widely distrihiitcd 

It IS serious. It can be TontrcTd Occasionally 

Wsl in order to expose the pun® P oughing after the 

caterpillars lying in the central wh^rl ’ ^y Clashing the 

affected crop with sor^e “omlh p" on s? “S'* 

Vsamril khodkida. the sL™ h? T 
a pest widely distributed and atUcK, J'"'®"'" ’^‘cOcraspis) . is 
A Bk Vf 2-16 ^ ^ sugarcane seriously during the 
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early stage of the crop. These caterpiUars bore into the central 
shoots of the young cane and destroy it. In the early stages if 
attack IS localised, the affected canes are cut along with the caterpillars 
inside and destroyed. Recently biological control by the utihsation 

of tne egg parasite {trichogramirui minutum) is found chean 
practicable and easy to work. i-Reap, 

Usanche shade pokharmri ali, the top shoot-borer of sugarcane 
^cnpophaga nwella), is a serious and widely distributed pest 
These caterpillars bore into the stems and destroy the plants 
bifestation by this pest is noticed throughout the life of the sugarcane 
1 his pest IS being controlled by collecting and destroying the eg-^ 
masses and ^ encouraging egg parasites in the field. In the early 
stages, the affected shoots are cut from their bases along with the 
caterpillars and destroyed. 


Usavaril tudtude, tlie sugarcane leaf hoppers {pyrilla spp.)^ is 
a pest occasionally serious in the sugarcane areas in the canal tracts. 
The eggs laid in the cold season hibernate, and from May to 
December all stages of the pest are seen on the cane. The adults 
and nymphs suck the leaves and devitalise the cane. The egg 
masses are crushed by hand. After the harvest of the infested 
crop, the trash is burnt. The egg parasites ( tetrastichus pyrilke) 
are encouraged in the sugarcane fields. In case of a localised attacl^ 
spraying with nicotine sulphate is also found beneficial. 

Ambyavaril hhirud, the mango stem-borer {batocera rubus), is 
a widely distributed pest in this district and sometimes it assumes 
serious proportions. The larva tunnels into the stem and branches. 
If young plants are infested, the plants are destroyed. The ways 
of controlling this pest includes e.vtraction of the larvae from the 
tunnels by means of a thick bent wire, cleaning of larval burrows 
and fumigation of the bore with a solution consisting of carbon 
disulphide and petrol in equal proportion. 

Ambyavaril tudtude, the mango hoppers (idiocerus spp.), do 
considerable damage to the mango inflorescence. The pest is active 
from December to March. Although it appears every year, some- 
times it assumes serious importance. The pest is very widely 
distributed. The nymphs and adults desap the young inflorescence, 
with the result that the tender developing fruits fall down 
prematurely. As a result of research carried out in the past, dusdng 
with 5 per cent. D.D.T. and sulphur dust mixed in equal proportions 
has been widely prevalent in the district and is found effective to 
control this pest. 

Dalimbavaril surasa, the pomegranate fruit-borer (viraclwla 
isocrates), is a major pest on pomegranates. The larva bores mto 
the fruits and renders them useless for human consumption. The 
pest is active throughout the year. To prevent infestation, the 
growing fruits are wrapped in paper bags and the affected fmits 
are promptly picked and destroyed. The spraying of . 

insecticide has also given promising results in the control of this 


pest. 

Devi, the scale insect (aspidiotus sp.), usually attacks citnis 
fruits such as oranges, lemons and sweet lime. These insects 
are covered with a shell of secretory material over their bodies anc. 
suck the sap from various parts of the plant and the ^veloping 
fruits, and cause considerable damage to the crop. The only 
effective method of controlling tliese insects is spraying the plants 

with a resin compound. 


t 
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Drakshavaril uddya, the grape vine beetle {scelodonta strigicollis), 
is a serious pest of the grape vine, especially in the Baramati taluka, 
This pest is active from the beginning of April to November. The 
beetles feed on tender shoots and leaves and cause considerable 
damage. The pest is controlled by shaking the vines and collecting 
the beetles in a tray containing water and kerosine oil ; and also 
by spraying the vines with Paris green added to Bordeaux mixture, 
liecently, a spray containing D.D.T. in Bourdeaux mixture has 
been found very effective. The spraying is usually done after the 
October pruning. 

Mava, the vegetable aphids, is a very widely distributed pest 
and consists of a number of species. Different species infest 
a number of different vegetables, such as cabbage, nawalkol, peas, 
radish, brinjal and tondli, during the period from September to 
hlarch. This pest has been elfeetively controlled by spraying 
(i) fish oil resin soap, (ii) tobaeco decoetion or nicotine sulphate 

and (iii) pyrocoUoid solution in the proportion of 1 in 800 parts 
water. 


Multja kurtadnarya alya, the cut worm (agrotis sp.), generally 
attacks cruciferous plants, tomato, potato and chilly. Occa- 
sionally, tlie pest assumes serious importance. The larvae cut the 
Rowing plants at their collars and feed on the green foliage of 
tJie cut plants. It is a usual practice to trap these worms in dry grass 
heaps. In the early moraing dry grasses are heaped at various places 
m the infested fields During the hot part of the day the larvm seek 
shelter under sueh heaps, which along with the . caterpiUars are 
im i 1 , Frequent interculturing and stirring 

ufef^k also found 

Phal mashi, the fruit fly {Chaetodacus sp.), is a major pest occa- 
sionaUy reported as serious on cucurbits!^ mango aid ^j^av^in 

Jamlgf 3fem “xhe fl.« a “"'I 

L ™ ““P with tartar emetic may 

apO^aLZe/' “o* (oP^ere, 

to fk The pesi i, and causes them 

and serious (famage due to Sem^is •“ Daaember 

mosambi orchards The infestntinn • °^^^s*erjally reported from 
tion in the orchards and bv prevented by clean cultiva- 

The motl^ bfcXted TZ"®. P-'P" bags. 

torches and destroyed. vemng by the help of hand 

lisri'Z ''th/'Lrers"nTt''''f“ - 

of harvest and other operaS^fn at the time 

incidence is due to the presence if orchards. Their 

ants have been controlled by dusting plants. Red 

hew-chloride with sulphur in 2 pToport*. 

crops **800?"^ *”oidons’ di?mes°'’^''d seriously vegetable 

feed on the green leaves’ nrid cK, These insects 

^ yellow Ld dry up ‘ Sprivi’ni^’tlT^^® 

decoction is found^ective^^ ^ ® ^ affected crop with tobacco 

A Bk Vf 2-16a 
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Tomato pokharnart ah, the tomato fruit-borer {heliothes obsoleta) • 
These caterpiUars ^e recently reported as a serious pest on tomato 
fruits. The larva; bore into tlie fruits and destroy them. Snravinn 
the tomato plants with lead arsenate is found effeetive. The fruit 

from tlie treated plants should be washed before they are sent to 
the market. 

Wangi pokharnari Ali, the brinjal fruit borer (leucinodes 
orbonalis), is a major pest of the brinjal with a wide distri- 
bution in the district. 1 he fruits are bored and destroyed by 
the caterpillars. The affected shoots and fruits are clipped off and 
desboyed along with the insects. The infested crop is sprayed with 
lead lu-senate. The fruits from plants so treated should be washed 
before marketing. 

Undir, the rat. This rodent is a pest of cultivated crops, such 
as wheat, rice, groundnut, potatoes, sweet potatoes in the fields and 
of stored grains in the godowns and in houses. In the fields the 
rats are destroyed by hunting, trapping and poison baiting with 
barium carbonate, white arsenic or zinc phosphide. In the houses 
and godowns the rat burrows are successfully fumigated with 
cyano gas “ A ” dust to kill the rats inside. 

Valvi, tlie white ants. Occasionally white ants are reported as 
infesting roots of field crops such as wheat, jowar, bajri and sugar- 
cane. The pest is widespread and active throughout the year. If 
tlie pest is of a mound-forming specie, the ant hill is dug and the 
queen ant is killed. Poison baiting with Paris green and wheat 
bran is also sometimes effective. Application of crude oil to irrigation 
water also helps to drive out the white ants from the infested fields. 


Vanar, the monkey. Losses on account of monkeys are not serious 
in this district. Only fruit trees have occasionally to be protected 
and that is done by scaring away the monkeys. The damage done 
by monkeys does not exceed one or two per cent. 

Wild animals. There is no exact information available regarding 
damage done to crops by wild animals. Wild pigs are great enemies 
of the crops in the hilly tracts and the damage to paddy in those 
parts IS sometimes estimated at 10 per cent, during tlie months of 
September and October. 

Iix" ADomoN TO THE DAMAGE DONE BY PESTS, the crops suffer from 
various diseases. The following are the important diseases of cereal 
crops prevalent in the Poona district 

Danckani, kajli, ziprya and lamb kani, tlie jowar smuts 
{Spacclotheca sorglii ; spacelotheca crucuta ; sorosporium reilianwn: 
and tolyposporium ehrenbergi) . These are responsible for extensive 
damage to the crops in this dishict. The smuts are of four types, ot 
which grain smut is the most destructive. In the earlier years this 
disease was controlled by dipping the seed in 2 per cent, copper 
sulphate solution, but since 1928, it has been replaced by a unique, 
safe and cheaper method of sulphur treatment, the cost of which works 
out only to 2 pies per acre. 


Kajli, the jowar smut (see Danekani, above). 

Kani, the loose smut of wheat {ustilago tritici). This disease 
onfined to the wheat crop of the district and tlie damage in 
ormal \ears varies from 4 to 6 per cent. Experiments . 

lade to control this disease by a modified solar heat treatment- 


of the seed. 
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Karpa, the blast of rice (piricularia orijzx). The blast disease of 
rice has assumed considerable proportions in some parts of the 
district. This disease made its first appearance in the southern 
portions of the Bombay State in 1946 and later on it made its 
appearance in Poona also. The damage due to this disease has not 
yet been assessed, but it is estimated to be in the neighbourhood of 
15 to 20 per cent. As yet no remedial measures have been devised, 
but experiments are in progress to develop blast resistant varieties 
of rice. Seed treatment and spraying with Pereno.x has been 
recommended as a temporary measure. Se\eral varieties from 
Coimbatore and Cuttack are being tried for their resistance under 
local conditions. 

Kevda, the downy mildew of cereals (scicrospora sor^hi, gramini- 
cola). These diseases generally occur in jo war and bajri but 
are of minor importance and cause little damage. No control 
measures are taken. 


Lamb Kant, the jowar smut, (see Danckani—p. 244). 

Mar, the seedling blight of wheat {fusarium sp.) This disease 
is responsible for bad stand and consequent reduction in yield and 
affects the crops in the seedling stage. Experiments in its control 
by seed treatment are in progress. 


Tambera, the rust of wheat (piiccima graminis tritici). This 
disease occurs annually in wheat fields. This disease was mainly 
responsible for the failure of the wheat crop in 1947 and 1948. Late 
rains are favourable to this disease. Hybrids with durum blooil 
suitable for dry tracts with high rust resistance are being developed tor 
combating this disease. The work of testing these strains is l urried 

out at the Wheat Rust Research Station at Mahableshwar before they 
are multiplied. ^ 


Ziprya, the jowar smut ( see Danekani-p. 244 ) . 

The following diseases affect fruits and vegetables 

Bangdi,^e ring diseases and viioises (pseudomonas solanace- 
These were common to potatoes and caused serious damage 
to the local variety (Italian white round). The damage due to thi« 
disease varied frorn 5 to 10 per cent. Since the introduction of the 
Simla Numbri v^iety during World War II these Uvo disease* 
have practically disappeared from the potato growing areas. 

mildew of mango (Oidium mangiferx). This 
^ects the blossoms. It occurs simultaneously with hoppers and 

blossoms during January and February 
This disease is very effectively controlled by application of fine 
sulphur dust to the blossoms at intervals of a fortnight. From three to 

With the 


'f'" Eowdery mildew of peas (enjsiphe pohroni) Tf 
of ZvorinT and^''LnS:brSie"s te™vi‘eir'’lt”S 

of iiiie 'tlphut' m^d^e" 

Rs. 4. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ pounds per acre at a cost of abo 
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Dmhja, the gummosis of citrus (phytophthora palmivora) Of 
the many varieties of citrus fruits grown in Poona, mosambi is highlv 
susceptible to this disease while the orange and the lemon are highly 
resistant. The damage varies from 5 to 15 per cent. The prevenHvP 
measures consist of high budding, shallow planting, and ring irrigation 

The gum is treated with creosote oil which costs about twelve anna? 
per hundred trees. 


Karpo, kevada and hhuri, the diseases of grape {glocosporium 
cmpelophognm, plasmopara viticola and unicurula necator). These 
three diseases are known respectively as anthracnose, downy mildew 
and powdery mildew. The former two appear normally during the 
monsoon and the last in the cold season. The downy mildew was 
responsible for the failure of the grape crop in 1928, 1947 and 1948. 
A combined treatment with Bordeaux mixture and sulphur dust has 
been advocated and is being widely practised. 

Kevada, the yellow vein mosaic of bhendi, is a virus disease. Both 
the kharif and rabi crops of bhendi suSer from it. It is very 
destructive and widespread and causes damage to the crop from 40 
to 100 per cent. It is highly infectious and is transmitted by the wliite 
fly. Systematic roguing and destruction of all affected plants in the 
season preceded by a close period during April and May effectively 
controls the disease. 


Kevada, the mosaic of papaya, is a virus disease and was first 
reported in 1947 and has since then assumed serious proportions 
round about Poona. This disease is highly infectious and is trans- 
mitted by aphids. The damage done to the crop has been estimated 
at between 50 and 100 per cent, in different places. All varieties of 
papaya are equally susceptible to this disease, and as a result papaya 
cultivation in the district is threatened with extermination. 
Systematic destruction and roguing of all affected plants is the only 
remedy. 

Khaira, the citrus canker (xanthomonas citri),is a bacterial disease 
of common occurrence in lemon and grape fruits and has become 
endemic. No control measures are taken, as the loss caused is slight. 


Kobi kujane, the blackrot of cabbage (xanthomonas campestris). 
This bacterial disease sometimes takes serious proportions in contami- 
nated soil. The disease is seed-borne and is amenable to seed treaN 
ment with mercuric perchloride solution. This treatment is adopted 
on a limited scale only and is not of general application. The damage 
done to this crop sometimes amounts to 50 to 60 per cent. 

Mar, the Panama disease of banana (fusarium oxysporum). 
The disease was first reported in the Ale-Rajuri area of the district 
in 1936 and completely exterminated the cultivation of the renowne 
son variety. The kali variety grown in the area was unaffected. l ne 
disease has been avoided by the cultivation of the basarat vane , o. 
banana in place of the highly susceptible son variety. 


Mar, the wilt in brinjals (verticillium dahlias). In several parts 

of the Poona district, brinjal cultivation suffers 

seriously. It is a high temperature disease. The damage *eret , 

depends upon the soil temperature and ranges between 15 per cem- 

and 100 per cent, from place to place. 
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Tambera, the rust in fig (ccrotelium fid), is an endemic disease 
of common occurrence. It causes defoliation and consequent reduc- 
tion in yield and quality. No remedial measures have yet been 
devised. 

Tambera, the rust of potatoes. This is essentially a malady of the 
kharif crop and is caused by mites. The growing shoots take up a 
reddish appearanee and the growth is arrested. The cultivators are 
able to control this disease by spraying plants with lime-sulphur 
solution. 

One finds a cre.^t deal of difference in the cropping systems 
from the west to the east in the distriet. This is because of the 
variation in the rainfall which is the most important factor in 
determining the cropping of a particular place and aecordingly Popna 
District can be divided into three zones, viz., (i) the western zone 
getting plenty of assured rainfall ; ( ii ) the transition zone, having 
fairly secure rainfall of about 27" ; and ( iii ) the eastern zone faeing 
scarcit>' of rain which amounts to 18", The systems of cropping are 
much the same in a particular zone but differ considerably from 
zone to zone. 


The following are the rotations followed in the western zone, 
which comprises the talukas of Mawal, Mulshi, and Bhor, and 
Velhe Mahal, and the western parts of the talukas of Haveli, Purandar, 
Junnar, Khed and Ainbegaon. 

Paddy is the main crop and is grown year after year, e.xcept on low- 
lying areas where val or gram is so\vn in the rabi season. On light 
and slopy soils ragi (nachani) or niger is grown for two years and 
land IS kept fallow for two or three years. Towards the eastern 
part of this zone wheat is sown on good retentive soils which are 
usually kept fallow in the kharif season or sometimes cropped with 
bajri if early rains are favourable. 


The transition zone comprises the eastern parts of the taluk? 

paii'^of ‘^Sin^r^ -h. P»>-‘'‘ndar and the westei 

For fnddS^^ "e bajri and jow; 

hid is^kfrit V" ^be kharif season ar 

land is kept fallow for the rabi season. If moisture conditions allo\ 

LrvesTe'd eLlvThi" ^ ^ ^“'"^rimes if bajri is sown ar 

Tn cor» ^ ^ same land is put under rabi jowar or wheel 

In some parts groundnut is taken in the kharif and\owar or whe 

Elides FrorThe ^Nirf Lft Bank bas^TgoodTrrigaS 

tanks like Shetphal, M^ba and Shir. nnhoi ^ 

79,000 acres The rot^Hnn ^nirsuphal which command abov 

block if paddy or Sf in -r months’ irrigafic 

gram in the rabi Lson In nereS 'yheat, jowar < 

tte in S.e“ t „ro”A ' "”5 ^’eaJf t“ 

the same month of the next year. TfJfH f plou'SJrfldt^ 
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Agriculture. Jf^son Sometimes a bajri crop or Sann green manuring precedes 
Chop Rotations. rotation, and, before cotton growing was banned, cotton was 

Eastern Zone. taken instead of rabi jowar in this rotation. 


Iktercui .tub es . 


Mlxtures are common throughout the district. The bairi cron 

riiug, matki or rarely with 
uclta. this IS always an indiscriminate mixture, in which the pro- 
portions of the main crop may be 7/8 and that of the other mixed 
crops 1/8. Tur is taken as a mixed crop with bajri usually in two 
lines after every 6 lines of bajri. In some places niger is sown as 
a border crop for bajri and so also safflower for tcibi jowar. 


In the Poona district the most prevalent form of tenure is the 
rayatwari tenure which accounts for nearly 85 per cent 
of occupied land, and only 15 per cent, are under the 
non-rayatwari inam tenure. No land is exempt from paying land 
revenue except under tenures of contract or agreement or under the 
terms of any Act of the legislature. In the rayatwari tenure, the 
land revenue is fixed not upon an estate as a whole or on a village 
as a whole but on individual survey numbers or sub-divisions of 
those numbers. Under the inam tenure the land is held on a reduced 
assessment which is not liable to revision and in some cases is even 
free of any assessment. The land revenue assessments 
are fixed under the provisions of the Land Revenue Code as 
amended in 1939. Assessment is based not only on advantages 
arising from rainfall or the kind of crop sown but also on advantages 
arising from soil, water resources and location. It is on account of 
this that agricultural lands are divided into three main classes, 
namely, dry crop, rice and garden lands ; and the classification 
value of soils of difiFerent grades of productivity are fixed in terms 
of annas. Land revenue settlements are ordinarily made every 
• 30 years for a taluka. The lands used for agriculture are divided 
into groups on consideration of physical features and other factors 
mentioned in section 117-G of the Land Revenue Code. The 
assessment is fixed on survey numbers and sub-divisions of survey 
numbers, on the basis of standard rates fixed for the group as the 
result of a settlement or revision settlement made in accordance with 
the rules laid down in the Land Revenue Code. In the case of an 
original settlement, the standard rate fixed for a group should not 
exceed 35 per cent, of the average of the rental values of all occupied 
lands in the group for a period of five years preceding immediately 
tlie year in which tlie settlement is directed. In the case of a revision 
settlement, the existing aggregate assessment should not be increased 
by more than 25 per cent, in the case of a taluka or a group or by 
more than 50 per cent, in the case of a survey number or sub-division 
of it. These limits can be relaxed in special cases, such as highly 
irrigated areas. Government may declare, when a settlement^ is 
effected, that the assessment has been fixed with reference to specified 
prices of specified classes of agricultural produce. When such 
a declaration has been made, tlie State Government may reduce or 
enhance the assessment in the area concerned by granting a rebate 
or placing a surcharge on the assessment by reference to the alrera- 
tion of the prices of the classes of agricultural produce specified in 

the declaration. 


Tenures. 


Rayatwari. 


The assessment fixed under the settlement is not collected in 
full in all years. In years of distress, suspension of half or tuii lana 
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/e^■enue is given on the basis of the condition of crops. The 
annual land revenue demand is then fixed on the basis of the 
annewari, which means an estimate of yield of crops in a particular 
year relative to the standard normal yield which is equated to 
sixteen annas. The land revenue thus suspended in one year 
becomes due for recovery in the next or subsequent years if the crops 
are satislactory. In case tliere is a succession of bad seasons, 
suspensions more than three years old are turned into remissions. 

The occupant holds his lands direct from the Government. He 
has a right to hold the land in perpetuity so long as he pays the 
land revenue to the Government as fixed at the settlement. 
He has full powers to sell, mortgage, sublet or otherwise dispose of 
the land. 


Till 1946, the occupant of a land could lease a portion or whole 
of his holding on annual tenancy at a rent agreed upon with the 
tenant. But this right has been restricted by an amendment to 
the Bombay Tenancy Act. 1939, under which a'l tenancies were 
given a duration of a minimum of ten years. The niaxmuim rent 
was also fixed. 


A modified form of the raijatwari tenure, known as the “ new 
tenure , was introduced in 1901. This form of tenure applies only 
to new occupancies granted. Under this tenure lands are granted at 
concessional rates ot occupancy price only to bona fulc cultivators 
belonging to backward classes, and that too on condition that the 
laud shall not be transferred cxcent with the permission of the 
Collector. Of course, the land is subject to the usual land revenue. 


piere IS then the \nam tenure.® Land under the tenure is techni- 
caUy called alienated land ” which means “ transferred in so far as 
tlie rights of Government to payment of the rent or land revenue. 

partially, to the ownership of any person ”, 
as defined in the Land Revenue Gode. The main feature of this 
tenure IS that the land is held on a reduced asssessment not liable 

Some^^^oT^hC^''^ ” are gifts conferred on individuals. 

hertrabl/ ^ i compensations. These are 

(ritable and transferable properties of the holders or their lawful 

successors subject to payment of fixed dues to the Government. ^ 

Political including saranjams and jahasirs cenerallv 

mean grants by the State for performance of civil or m’ilitLv dutv 

officials personal dignity of nobles and high 

the Nloghfls and ie T^tfsh ^y t bctxveL 

by .he^ ln''r’rjof “oat'" 

h_e,ea..a,y and is to last in perpetui^, in iX case 'it i^ 


Abolition Act (LX of 1950^) Bv^ r and Kulkarni Watai 

Act (XUI of 1953). Sh came fnto Abolitio 

personal mams are e.xtingnished in the Lse ^ 

^emption from the payment of lanrl rpv^m. i inams consisting < 

f e amount of such ex^Xn S SSs 

1st day of August 195.*^ anA oii Us, 5,000, with etfect from tf 

August I 955 T ’ effect from the 1st day ( 
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^ Inst for a short or long period of time as Bxed by tlie Commission 
Oridinanly these tnams are impartible and inalienable. ’ There are 
instances in which a Jahasir has been held to be parHhle and 
alienable but generally devolution of such inams is by the rule of 
lineal primogeniture, younger members being entitled only to 
maintenance. ^ 


DcDostnan Inams : These are lands granted to religious bodies for 
maintenance of temples and mosques or similar institutions The 
grant is made in perpetuity and the fixed amount of land revenue 
IS not liable to revision. Devasthan inams are ordinarily inalien- 
able and also impartible. Succession to them is regulated by the 

customs and usages of the endowment. 
The holder for the time being manages the inam in the capacity of 
a trustee for the benefit of the endowment. 


Service Inams : These are holdings of lands or rights to receive 
cash payments or to levy customary fees or perquisites for the 
performance of certain services to Government or the community. 
The holders of such inams or watans are divided into hvo classes- 
firstly, district officers like the desais, deshmukhs or deshpandes 
who were the chief instruments for the collection of revenue under 
the Peshwas and secondly, village officers useful to the Govern- 
ment like the patil or the kulkarni who were provided adequate 
remuneration in the shape of lands or cash, and village servants 
useful to the community such as the hajams, kumbhars, lohars, 
suthars, mochis, and other village artisans. 


Gulti\’ation of l.vnds by tenants prevails both in inam lands and 
in layattvari areas, although to a larger extent in the former than 
in the latter. Lease of lands to tenants occurs mainly because of 
landholders leaving the villages for better employment in cities! 
The transfer of lands to non-cultivating creditors has also tended to 
produce the same effect. These tendenicies are clearly brought out 
in the quinquennial statement of holdings in the district for the 
year 1947-48.® The extent of tenancy in the Poona district can also 
be judged from the statement of holdings given in table No. 12 
on p. 183. In 1947-48, out of the total area of 2,28,197 acres 
under inam tenure in the Poona district (excluding the merged 
areas of Bhor and Velhe),® as much as 81,446 acres or 
35*8 per cent, was in the hands of non-agriculturists receiving rents 
from the tenants cultivating the land. In the rest 19,18.595 acres, 
where the rayatwari system prevailed, land held by non-agriculturists 
was estimated at 3,52,173 acres or 18 -5 per cent, of the total. 
Besides the non-agriculturist holders sometimes even agriculturists 
holding very large areas leased out portions of their land, finding it 
more profitable to do so than to cultivate the land themselves. 

According to the Manual of Revenue Accounts, four modes of 
tenant cultivation are in operation in tlie district, namely, cash rent, 
crop share rent, a fixed quantity of produce as rent and a ren^n 
service involving some mixture of the foregoing forms of rent. The 
terms of the contract vary in each case. The cash rent and the 
crop share rent are the two main forms of rent. Gash rents are 
preferred by the absentee landlords who usually resiue in towns. 


•In this statement, the' total e.vtent of inam lands is "“t * 

(early 3,00,000 acres of inam lands, composed of entire J JJn are 

:ft out of account and only villages partially Khalsa and p y 

ikcn into account. 
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Cash rents are also usually paid for grass and garden lands. The 
land-holders who reside in the villages usually rent out lands on the 
crop-share basis. 


l^ior to the enactment of the Bombay Tenancy Act of 19-39, tlie 
relations between landlords and tenants were governed by tlic 
provisions of the Bombay Land Revenue Code of 1S79. It was 
found that these provisions did not ensure equality of status to the 
tenant with the superior holder in matters of contract or agreement. 
Many tenants who held the same lands for generations had no 
right of permanency but continued to be tenants-at-will. liable to 
be deprived of their tenancy at the will of their landlords. In the 
absence of any legislation for the protection of tenants, rack renting- 
was a familiar mode of exploitation of tenants by the landlords. ° 


The Bombay Tenancy Act of 1939, which was applied to thi: 
district only in the year 1946, was passed with a view to amelioratin' 
the condition of tenants without injuring the legitimate interest 
ot landlords. Those tenants who had held land for a period of no 

years immediately preceding the first day of January 
J938, were declared to be protected tenants.” Such tenants coulc 
not be evicted! unless they ceased to cultivate the land personalb 

cultivate the land personallv. 1 
provided for the fixing of reasonable rent. Fresh leases 'were 
required to be of ten years’ duration. 

1939. was .amended in 1946, in thr 

Outsell rs‘“h^ 

m AcfhJstX^v V'’d "OW features 

and one-fo“rth u7 f of rent at one-third 

raent toix rem^af T' P°wors "7^0 

Si" iV; Irt” "f -r, ■■ ;ss 

cultivatini lesl dran afty“^res the ' “"'>1 

Will be sufficient to mXe nn VbT o limited to such area as 

to the extent of fifty acres^ Tb#» personal cultivation 

a valuable right : he can mirohric tenant is also given 

a reasonable price provic^d thnt^ landlord at 

increased to Se t£n fifi ‘hereby his own holding is not 

reduced to less than fifty acres ^The^nn^^ landlord s holding is not 
tenancy to the heirs of t i ^ continuing a protected 

the landlord lportanrnlS??'""'"^£ ‘o 

which enable Government to ‘he ones 

a landlorder for the purpLe of mpro^n^T 
conditions of peasants or for ensurEhTb.ll^rf and social 

for agriculture. A provision is madi fnVth ^^cient use of land 
holders, of the net surplus in^espeS i 

management after deductions of Sf ^ for 

Government and the -imonnf if appropriate cost incurred bv 

of debts and liabilities. The Act TohS 'i'* '‘'I“i'>“«on 

"ansfets in exceptional 
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agricultural lands to persons in the following priority (i) the tenant 
in actual possession of the land, ( ii ) the person or persons personally 
cultivating any land adjacent to the land to be sold, (iii) a co-opera- 
tive farming society, (iv) any other agriculturist and (v) any other 
person who has obtained from the Collector a certificate that he 
intends to take to tlie profession of agriculture. 

Dj^ing the year 1947-48, there were 1,23,115 protected tenants, 
38,070 ordinary tenants and 1,50,974 owner cultivators in the Poona 
district,. 

The following table gives the number of applications filed under 
the Tenancy Acts in the years 1946-47, 1947-48 and 194849, and 
the results 


TABLE No. 39. 


Year. 

Number 
ot cases 
illcd. 

Number 
of C.ISCS 
disp )sed 
of. 

Number 
of Cases 
pending. 

Number 
of c ises 
decided in 
Lvour of 
tenants. 

Numlier 
of cjses 
decided in 
favour of 
the landlords. 

The rest. 

194(V-47 .. 

1,285 

448 

837 

258 

166 

24 

1947-18 .. 

1C,C61 

10,907 

5,C91 

6,313 

2,649 

1,945 

1948-49 .. 

5,209 

G,48S 

472 

3,976 

1,534 

978 


In the Poona district, there is a tendency among the smaller 
landholders to employ casual field labourers when there is a rnsh 
of work on the farm. Most of the heavy work is done by men while 
female labour is generally employed for lighter work, such as weed- 
ing, threshing, etc. Children are also employed sometimes on 
farm, but between women and children, landholders show a denmte 
preference for the former. These casual labourers are employed 
on the daily wage basis. They are generally paid in cash and m 
most cases are not given the facihties which a permanent farm 
servant (saldar) usually gets. From the table (No. 40) given 
below it will be found tliat the average wage rate for a male 
labourer in Poona stands at Re. 14-0 per day. This is the.rate actually 
paid in some talukas. Wages in the talukas of Sirur and Mawal are 
higher than in the other talukas of the district. This is rnai^y due 
to their proximity to urban and industrial centres. The highest ra 

is in Mawal, which supplies labour to railway maintenance and W 

ordnance factories, and is Rs. 24-0 per da^ ^ 

tuluka, wages have gone up to as much as Rs. 2-0-0 per day. 

A female labourer is usually paid half the amount of what *he 
male labourer gets, and her wage rates vary from Re^ 0^^-0» 
\<f> 1-4 0 ner dav Not much distinction is made bet\vee 

tour-^ancTAdd'^iabour. so far as ,1 TaST rf 

though female labour is to chdd labo.u The wages 

a cliild labourer varies from Re. 0-5-0 to Re. 1 4 p Y 
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TABLE No. J-O. 

Rates of waqes of casual rural labour in Poona District 
acccrdivfj to the type of labour (1948-49). 


Tahika 

Dally. 

j Monthly. 



Stale. 

1 

r. 

mn’e. 

ChlM. 


Mole. 

( 

1 

Female. 

Oiihl. 

1 



as. 

a. 

P- 

lU 

. a. 

r- 

K? 

. a. 

P. 

n* 

a. 

p 

Rs. a. p. 

Ka. a. 

P* 

IndApar 

« • 

1 

4 

0 to 

0 

4 

0 to 

0 

5 

0 to 


• • • 





nArarDAti 

• • 

1 

S 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

m 

i 

a 

0 

0 

40* 

• • • 

0 

0 

.... 

♦ • • • 


Sinir 

. . 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

U 

6 

n 

00 

0 

0 

30 6 0 

It 4 

0 

Junnar 

• • 


4 

0 to 

() 

12 

Oto 

0 

10 

0 to 

25 

0 

0 

15 0 U 

10 0 

0 



t 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

12 

0 






Unlshl 

• • 

1 

4 

Oto 

1 

0 

Oto 

1 

0 

0 to 









1 

a 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 







Velh; Maha' 

• a 

1 

6 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

$ 

0 







)tawal 

. . 

1 

4 

0 to 

1 

0 

0 to 

0 

12 

0 to 









o 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 







Khed 

• • 


S 

0 

0 

H 

Oto 

0 

a 

0 







Hbor 





0 

12 

0 










• ■ 

1 

4 

0 

! 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

37 

0 

0 

30 0 0 

22 8 

0 

Dhond 

• • 

1 

{\ 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

a 

0 

o5 

u 

0 

22 0 0 

15 0 

u 

Amhecaon 

• • 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 




30 

0 

0 

Puraadar 

• • ' 

1 

H 


1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

e 

• • • 

• • ♦ • 




In some parts or the district, in addition to cash wages, smal 
quantities of jowar and other grains are given to labourers. In tlu 
Sirur taluka, a male labourer pet.s three pciyolis of jowar per claj 
while women and children get half of that quantity. In the Bhoi 
taluka adult field workers are given grain worth four annas per da> 
children half that amount, along with their cash wages. Til. 
recently the practice of supplementing cash wages with the supph 
ot meals to labourers was prevalent in the talukas of Mawal anc 
Mulslu and the Velhe mahal. 

^^‘'‘ramati, Bhor, Dhond anci 

oi a Shf employed by the landholder« 

on a monthly wage basis, and their monthly wages yield a dail\ 

Tl e ™ Jhl^ 'he loeS 

r '’a 

r J K P‘'‘Se No. 25^1 details the daily wages paid to 

casual labour according ,o the nature of agriculhual operated 

district. ''w?ge‘/ t 

The labourers are paid hi^^h wafrr-? ^ 

involve heavy manual work For nZI ?? which 

in Mulshi as much as Rs 5 a dav^is implements 

the wages for the same work vart'be^ Ae fn'S 

Sh wage'^of Rs'^Ti,?.' -rT^of'S Thro'^dm 

slrenTOS'laboirtha^A^^tag*m^em^“^y 

rii- JolTa 
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In SiruT, payment is made in kind at the rate of patjalis of grain, 
in Mulshi it is a cash wage from Re. 1-4-0 to Re. 1-8-0 and 
three meals a day. In Mawal it is Re. 1-4-0 and one meal a day. 
In Khed, one bundle of fodder with earheads is given to each 
labourer in addition to the cash wage. 

The harvesting of sugarcane in Baraiuati involves much labour 
and this work is normally given on a contract basis. Tlie parties 
doing this work also undertake the work of preparing gtir. Wages 
from Rs. 2-0-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 per day arc paid to these workers. In 
Junnar, though they get a little less in cash, their wages are 
supplemented with some quantities of jowar, gur and sugarcane. In 
Baramati the man who boils the sugarcane juice, commonly known 
as jalvya, is given daily wages from Rs. 2-0-0 to Rs. 2-8-0. But 
the more important function is performed by the guhya, who actually 
looks after the gur-making and who decides whether the gur is ready 
or not, and his remuneration goes as high as Rs. 5-0-0 per day. 


Annual servants (saldars) are employed in Poona usually by those 
cultivators whose holdings can provide continuous and regular 
employment for the whole of the year. A saldar is usually bound 
to do all types of farm work and should be available all the hours of 
the day and night. The contiact with the saldar is generally for 
one year and may be renewed if both the parties so desire. Some- 
tirnes these saldars borrow large sums of money from their employers, 
and in such cases tliey have to remain with the latter till tlieir whole 
debt is paid up. Children are occasionally employed as saldars 

■ 1^1 besides his cash wage, is provided' 

with other facilities like tood, clotliing, and accommodation. Nor- 
mally payment to the saldar is made in instalments, but an annual 

mpnt ‘ 1 amount is paid in instal- 

ments, the final balance is paid at the end of the year.^ 

in Thf ^ “ different talukas. as shown 

m the following statement 


TABLE No. 42. 

Rales of wages to saldars (annual servants) in Poona 
District {1948-49). 


Name of the 
Taluka. 

1 

Typo of 
lubour. 

2 

W.igc8 

in Cash 
(in Rs.) 

3 

Dhond 

M.m ... 

375 


Boy ... 

1)6 



1.50 


Boy ... 

36 

ludapur 

Man ... 

100 to 125 

Baramati ... 

Man ... 

400 to .500 

Sirur 

Man ... 

200 


Other fftcilitits, such ns supply of food, 
clothing, tea, smoking etc. 


No facilities are given. 

L)o. 

M.'als, clothes, bidies, tobacco and i 
provided. 

do. 

Pood, clothing, smoking, etc. provided. 

and lodging provide 
the saldars can also keep one or t 
sheep on the farm, 

3 meals per day a pair of dhotars. 4 shir 
1 turbinjonefcami/i and a iwirof shoi 
and smoking provided. 
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TABLE No. 42— confd. 


Nil mo of (Li) 
Taluka. 

1 

Typo of 
labour, 

2 

W. go8 
in cbbL 
(in lis.) 

3 

Other faciliti.'S, such as supply of iood, 
ololhiag tua, smoking do. 

4 

Junnar 

Mm 

.*^00 to 350 

Food, clothing and tea provided. 


M.'.n ... 

175 to 225 

One ivvir of shoes, one kambli, required 
clclhcs, including dhoturs, supplied 
annually. 


Boy 

125 to 150 

Ho lias to servo day ai-d night. Ho slcop^ 
in the cow shed of the owner. 

^lawal 

Man 

300 

Food, clothes and smoking provided. 

Mulshi 

Man ... 

125 to 150 

Food, tea, kambli, pair of shoes, tiubfin 
and clothes provided. 

Velbo Mahal ... 

Man ... 

600 

No facilities. 


Man 

300 

He used to get Rs. 15 as clothing allowan^'e 
during lllSS 39 but now he pets Ks. Cl 
for the same, over and above tea, 
meals and smoking. 

Iv hed • • * 

Man .. 

250 

12 maunds of corn, 3 shirts, 1 kambli. 
1 piiir of dhotars and a pair of shoes 
provide d. 


The wage varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500 with facilities of food, 
clothing, tea, tobacco, shoes, kambli and a turban. In a few cases, 
where none of the other facilities are provided, consolidated higher 
cash wa 2 es are given to saldars. In tlie Dhond taluka some saldors 
get Rs. 375 per annum and in Velhe Mahal Rs. 600 without any other 
facilities. A child salcUir is paid Rs. 36 to Rs. 125 per annum. In 
Raramati saldors are given only fuel, vegetables and lodging accom- 
modation in addition to their cash wages but they are allowed to 
keep and rear a couple of sheep or goats on the farm. In Khed, the 
S(ddar gets 12 maunds of cereals in lieu of cooked food or meals. 


Some artisans of the village are actively connected with the 
igriculturist at various stages of his operations. They are the 
balutedars of the traditional village economy who still survn^e, 
Jiough in a less recognised form. Table No. 43, at page 
shows the rate of annual payments made to village artisans in me 

;alukas of Poona District in 1948-49. They are , 

br the services they render to the landholder. These ba/t/fc^rs 
nclude the carpenters (sutar), the blacksmith (/o/mr), the cobWer 
[chambhar), the barber (nhavi), the rope maker (mang) and the 
Autchman (ramoshi). Of these, the first four play 
•ole in agricultural operations The system of a payme^s ^is 
Gradually disappearing, and there is a marked tendon > ‘ 

^aymenMn cash ratlmr than in kind. The comniodibes which are 

7 iven to balutedars by way of wages include food gf 

>thcr cereals ; bundles of paddy, jowar and bajri ; 

lilts • chillies and garlic. The payment of balutas is generally made 

b the time In Dhond, baluta payments are not 

svholly in kind ; the balutedars get a fi’^ed ^ Capur 

varying quantities of jowar bundles with earheads^ 

rSSrFxSHw 

is paid in cash on the piece wage system. 



TABLE No. 43. 

Rales of annual payment to village artisans in Poona District (1948-49). 
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J?e/erence* : 1. fiutar. — For supplying and repairing carts and farm implements. 

2. Lohar . — For making iren mots^ supplying and repairing farm implements made of iren anc steel. 

3. Chambhar ^ — For repairing and supplying leather mois^ shoes, ohappals and whips. 

4« Nhavi» For shaving cattle, shaving and hairdreaeing adults and ohildron and attending marriage eeremozUefl. 
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Poona is pectuliarly susceptible to famine, especially in its 
eastern parts. During the fast five centuries and a half, numerous 
famines in the district have been recorded and most of them due 
to failure of crops. 

The first one was the awful calamity known as the Durgadevi 
famine which is said to have occurred at tlie end of the 14th 
century. The twelve years 1397-1408 are said to have 
passed without rain with the result that the most acute form of 
famine conditions were visible. The people left their places and 
for forty years thereafter the country presented a deserted 
appearance. It^ was with considerable difficulty that lands were 
gradually rehabilitated. Special ofiBcers were appointed to resettle 
lands. Land was given to all those who would cultivate it, rent 
free for the first year and at a nominal rent of one tobra ( a horse bag ) 
full of grains for the second year. 

Again in 1422, the rains failed and famine raged throughout the 
district and multitudes of cattle died due to scarcity of water. The 
then Bahmani ruler. King Ahmad Shah Vali Bahmani, increased 

the pay of his troopers and opened public grain stores for the 
poor. 


In 1460 a failure of the monsoon was followed by a famine, known 
as Damaji Pant famine, over the whole of Southern India. 

In 1472-73 so severe a drought prevailed throughout the Deccan 
that the wells dried up and no grains could be sown for the 
three years following. 

^ be sown because of the unsettled political 

conditions in the district and the result was a famine. 

The old Gazetteer, w^ch has furnished material for this account 
•mV 1 P^®’bribsh rule, mentions only one year of famine, 

r 7 Qi long period of 270 years beUveen 1520 and 

179L It states that the famine of 1629-30 was caused by a failure 
of the monsoon and was accompanied by pestilence. 

a year of plenty in Poona, there was a terrible 

fK ’ u ^ pnee of grain rose to six seers a rupee which was 

by a Kre oTa/ '““aaon was father worsened 

A u ^®^"^onsoon in the district in the next year I 790-93 

A large number of nersons left the district and many of those 

hom?hP^-®^ beW died of hunger. Government im/orted grain 
from the Nizam s territory and distributed the same in Poona ^But 

due to hunger and cholera It ic perished 

covered witti dead and Jottini La ^ 'vas 

eaten up their own children f Mothers are said to have 

lands ify wastrand the 

the saL Jhe^pSh 

A Bk vf 2 -l 7 « ’ ^ encouraged traders 
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to import grain duty-free, abolished land customs and granted land 
revenue remissions. Private charities by way of free meals and cash 
doles also went a long way to alleviate the misery of the people. 

Poona suffered greatly in the years 1819-20 and 1823-25, from 
cholera and from want of rains. Large numbers of persons left their 
homes and for many months some portions of the district were 
almost deserted and desolate. Prices of grains rose considerably 
and the quality of grains offered for sale in the market was so bad 
that sickness also prevailed in the whole district. Cattle mortality 
was also severe. The Government provided employment to the 
destitute by embarking upon the work of improving the Karkhamb 
and Bapdev passes. 


Seven years later, in 1832, failure of rains was followed by much 
distress. Food grains became costly and grain robberies were 
numerous. Orders forbidding grain dealers from unduly raising 
prices are said to have done much to reduce the distress. 

Indapur faced scarcity in 1833, and again suffered from want o! 
rains in 1838. The year 1835 was a bad year for the whole district 


There was much distress especially in the eastern part when the 
monsoon failed successively in tlie years 1844-46. 

Between 1862 and 1867 there was a succession of years of very scanty 
rainfall. In 1864 the price of bajri and jowar rose to eight and a half 
seers a rupee, a high level in those days. The distress, however, was 
on a comparatively limited scale, as the landholders were fairly 
well off and the labourers were getting decent wages on public 
works. Due to shortage of fodder and grazing, cattle had to be 
sent away and distress was acute enough to make it advisable to 
open rehef works in Sirur, Bhimthadi and Indapur. Governrnent 
servants were given grain compensation during the scarcity period. 

Poona faced one of the severest famines in the year 1876-77. Both 
the robi and the . kharif harvests failed because of tlie failure w the 
monsoon. The eastern and the south-eastern portions suffered 
most. Distress began to be felt in October 1876. High prices ot 
food grains and lack of employment threw into distress large numbers 
of the poorer sections of the community. The Government otteret 
to transport them to waste lands in the Gentral Provinces hut none 
took advantage of the offer. Nevertheless, quite a large number 
moved to the Gangthadi or Godavary valley but found much distress 
there also. Some of them wandered across Berar to the ternton^ 
of the Scindia and the Holkar ; others crowded into Bombay; ana 
a few straggled into Gujarat. By the close of 1876, about. 
1,00,000 persons had left their homes. To a great , 

movement was caused by need of pasture. The ^llages fr 
fewest persons went were those near the Mutha Ganal works 
north-west of Bhimthadi. There was much distress but gram pnc«s 
^re kept low by importing large quantities of gram from 
Central Provinces and Gujarat There was good rainfall nl8». 
which for some time lessened the distress m ” “nd Tmtoih. 

There was renewed distress in the hot season of 1878, and Uovern 

mem had again to provide employment for 

Direct relief was once more found necessary at Indapur, 

and Dhanakvadi near Poona. 

It was in connection with this famine, that 
embaArf upon various schemes of public works meludmg the 
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Mutha Canal. During the period 4,12,972 persons were on relict 
in civil and public works. About 98,764 persons received charitable 
relief. 

In 1878-79, the kharif crops were almost entirelv destroved bv 
too much rain in the Indapur, Sirur, Purandar and Bhimthadi talukas. 
In Indapur, the kharif crops were also choked by an extraordinary 
growth of weeds. In other places, crops were destroyed by locusts 
and other insects. The rabi crops promised well at the start but, 
as they began to ripen, the rats committed fearful havoc to them. 

The price of grains continued exceedingly high and at the 
beginning of the summer season the poorer classes in Indapur showed 
siens of suffering. It was to relieve the distress at various places 
in Indapur that the Nira Canal works were opened and large numbers 
of persons were employed on the works. The rest of the population 
sought succour from the relief house at Indapur and from private 
charitable institutions. 


In the year 1896-97 famine conditions were caused by irregular 
rainfall. Heavy floods in July mined the kharif crops, which w'cre 
in many places resown only to be burnt up by a later drought. The 
area under rabi was much restricted and the harvest was a failure. 
The sudden and general rise in the prices of food grains pressed 
heavily on persons who had no savings and the distress was much 
aggravated by the fact that many of the workers who usually went 
to Bombay for work during the fair season had not this resource 
as plague was prevailing in Bombay. It, therefore, became 
necessary to open relief centres. The collection and breaking of 
road metal were considered suitable in the early stages but subse- 
quently irrigation works and constmetion of embankments for 
railways were undertaken. Tagavi loans were disbibuted. By the 
end of December 1897 all relief works were closed. 


The famine of 1899-1900 was of very great severity through 
out the presidency and was caused by the scantiness of both th 
, early and me late rains. Rains in both rabi and kharif areas wer 
quite suftcient at the time of sowing, but there were no rains late 
on, so that the young crops withered away before maturity. li 
Poona m the western talukas both the kharif and rabi crops wer 
. fair. In the eastern talukas, the distress began to be felt in August am 

n f wherever necessary under the supervision o 
Ae Distnct Local Board. By the end of October regular relief work 

"'“My engaged o. 

irrigation tanks drainage channels, railway embLkments roa< 
construction and metal breaking. At a later stage?^all work 
under civil agency were opened in order to provide work for th( 

‘ HnHvf ?0'^e"wnent advLced tagavi loans t( 

, an?Se ” “Sncultural improvements and for purehase o 

although not so disastrous as the precedinc 
.one, was far from satisfactory. Owing to the late brea^ of fh\ 

I measures in the famine^ sWcken^wlas^^Th^ P? conrinue reliel 

‘ Wherever ‘“neW irecla.^^e^r^^l^trrs^'d 
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employment in their own craft was provided in Poona and thn 
charges were met from municipal funds, supplemented by Goven! 
ment grants and chanties. Measures begun earlier for the^ improve. 

^ Loans for sinking of^welh 

and for other apicultural purposes were granted and large sums 
were advanced for purchase of seeds and cattle. Remissions a^d 
suspensions of land revenue were also granted. 

Similar conditions prevailed in the very next year 1901-02 Thn 
situation was aggravated by a severe outbreak of plague and bv 
an invasion of locusts which caused considerable damage all over 
the Deccan. All the direct and indirect relief measures undertaken 
in the previous years were continued during the year. 

In 1911-12 the rainfall was very deBcient in the Desh or eastern 
portion and the crop outturn both early and late was extremely 
poor. In the western portion of the district also it was much below 
the normal. But for the fact that there was an extensive local demand 
for labour at the time for the G. I. P. Railway viaduct, near Campoli, 
the Tata Works at Lonavala, and the Poona drainage scheme, the 
opening of relief works would have been necessary in parts of the 
^stern portion. As it was, relief was confined to provision by 
Government of grass for cattle and doles to inferior village servants 
and infirm persons in the afiFected tract. The season was an extremely 
trying one for cattle on account of severe scarcity of fodder. 

It 1918-19, every part of the district got less than half of its 
average rainfall which was at the same time not well distributed, 
and, in these circumstances, a marked contraction of cultivation and 
a general failure of crops, except in the irrigated areas, was inevitable. 
Relief works were opened in various parts of the district, gratuitous 
relief was freely granted, suspensions and remissions were liberally 
made, cheap grain shops and grass depots were opened in many 
places, and considerable quantities of food and fodder imported. 
The Tata Works, the Bhatghar Dam, the Nira Right Bank Canal, the 
Military Works and the Railways also provided considerable employ- 
ment to the needy. The famine was one of the servest on record 
through the severity was much lessened by provision of emple 
employment and other grants and facilities. 

In 1920-21, the kharif rains were adequate in the west but 
deficient in the east, where sowings were greatly restricted. The 
September rains gave some hope and rabi sowings were undertaken, 
but there being little rain later on, the crops never developetl 
properly. Both the kharif and rabi crops in the east were thus 
almost a failure. Owing to continued high prices of food grains 
every class of people was more or less affected, but the poor classes, 
especially the agriculturists, suffered most. Fortunately there was 
then plenty of employment for labour and wages were good and the 
labouring classes were not so hard hit as they would other\vise 
have been. The abundant demand for labour at the Andhra Vmley 
Power Supply Company’s works at Thokarwadi (Mawal), and theT^a 
Company’s Works in Mulshi, and for sugarcane operations m the 
Nira valley and large building and other construction work round 
about Poona attracted labourers from all parts of the distnct and 
even from the Ahmednagar district. To afford relief improvement 
of certain roads in the district was also undertaken. Remission ana 

suspensions of land revenue, tagavi advances, and 

the needy were some of the other measures adopted to ameliorate 

the distress. 
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For about fifteen years since 1920-21, Poona did not face any 
serious famine or scarcity conditions. In 1936-37, scarcity was 
declared in 27 villages in Indapur Taluka and 22 villages in Sinir 
Taluka and this declaration was continued in 1937-35. bCc^city 
came to an end in Sirur on 31st December 1937 and in Indapur 
a month later. During the period from June to August in 1936, 
rainfall was very scanty with the result that no sowing under kharif 
crops could be done. Due to scanty rainfall from October to 
December, rabi crops also withered away and the anna valuation 
of the crops was declared to be below 4 annas. Labour migrated 
from dry areas to irrigated areas. The area affected by this scarcity 
was 748 square miles with a population of 94,241. Land revenue 
was fully suspended in all the affected villages. Though no large 
scarcity works were opened, grants were given to the landholders 
for deepening and repairing wells. Metal collection work was also 
started. Doles were distributed among destitutes. In addition to 
tliis, a sum of Rs. 11,524 was distributed among inferior village 
servants. An additional remuneration amounting to Rs. 5,862 was 
paid to low-paid patils in the affected areas. Tagavi loan amounting 
to Rs. 1,01,425 was distributed in this area. In order to alleviate 
fodder shortage, 31 fodder depots were opened and 3,80,000 shieves 
of kadhi were distributed through those depots. 

There was scanty rainfall also in the eastern part of Haveli, Khed, 
Junnar and Dhond. Though no regular scarcity was declared in 
these areas, gratuitous relief was given to inferior village servants 
and patils. 


In two successive years, 1938 and 1939, heavy and concentrated 
rdnfall during a single week caused great damage in Junnar and 
Sirur. The rivers Meena, Kukdi and Ghodnadi were heavily flooded. 
Serious damage was caused to crops in the riverine villages and 
serveral houses in the Sirur Taluka were destroyed. 


In the Indapur Taluka, there was practically no rainfall in th( 
monAs of October, November and December 1940 and the crop 
in 16 viUages of the taluka withered away after growing to a heigh 
of a few inches. As a result there was scarcity in 1941. Thougl 
no scarcity was oflBcially declared, dole was distributed to inferio; 
^Uage servants on duty and to destitutes. Additional remuneratioi 
was also paid to the low-paid patils in 17 viUages. The tota 
amount distabuted was Rs. 1,365. The rainfall in the month o 

improved the condition of the rahi crops with th( 
result that doles were discontinued from the end of JaniiL-y 1942. 

latTmin^’S^Jh^^ 1942-43 a/so failed owing to the failure of th< 
Jfd , o? " ’ with the result that scarcity conditions prevailed ir 

^ Baramati, 11 in Indapur, 10 in Havel 
Md 6 m Sirur. Scarcity was not declared officially but low-paic 

of October'''°°“ th"e ^middle 

1.467 square ™i,es, wld. ^ 
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scarcity in the year 1945-40. The total rainfall during the year was 
ver>' poor and not well distributed. Kharif sowing on limited areas 
were done in the fields having suflBcient moisture. But rabi sowines 

undertaken on account of paucity of rains in September 

1945, though jowar was sown in some patches. Absence of showers 
in the subsequent months changed the position even of these jowar 
crops which became stunted and withered away. They could not 
iDe used even as fodder for cattle. This state of affairs was followed 
by a severe cold wave which damaged completely whatever crops 
remained standing. As a result, the anna valuation of the rabi crop 
was estimated below three annas. In the initial stages the existence 
of scarcity was unnoticeable and scarcity was officially declared in 
February 1946. The severity of the scarcity was felt most in July 
1946 w’hen all hopes of rains had vanished. This spell of scarcity 
came to an end in September when there was an extensive and sudden 
rainfall. Rainfall in the next three months was quite favourable, 
and tlie distress due to scarcity began to disappear. 

During the period of scarcity the minimum daily average number 
of decrepits served with dole was 279 in the month of February 

1946, and the maximum daily average was 660 in the month of 
July 1946. The total number of adult units served with doles during 
the scarcity was 2,07,030. Owing to paucity of labour no regular 
scarcity work on a large scale was undertaken. However, in 
16 villages, bunding operations on a large scale were also under- 
taken. Fodder was imported from the Paneh Mahals and distributed 
through grass depots oj)en at nine centres. 

In November 1946, there were heavy showers in Junnar, Khed, 
Ambegaon, Mawal and Mulshi. The rivers Kukdi, Meena and 
Ghodnadi were flooded and the crops on the banks of these rivers 
were washed away and damage was estimated at Rs. 61,000. No loss 
of human life, however, was reported. One hundred and sixteen 
houses were damaged and 160 families were rendered destitute. 

Once again in the month of November 1948, there were heavy 
showers in the talukas of Junnar, Sirur, Dhond and Indapur. The 
Ghodnadi and the Bhima rivers were flooded and caused heavy loss 
to the standing crops on their banks. 


CHAPTER 6-INDUSTRIES, LARGE AND SMALL. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The Poona district has a population of 94,519 persons 
(84,843 men and 9,676 women) engaged in various industries. 
The distribution of this number is given in Economic Table No. Ill 
of the 1951 Census Report, which shows the numbers “ economically 
active ( i.e. self-supporting persons ) ” engaged in various “ Industries 
and Services.” The table below is extracted from the Census 
table and gives statistics of persons engaged in ( i ) “ Processing and 
Manufacture” and (ii) “Construction and Utilities.” Under the 
first head, “Processing and Manufacture,” figures are given under 
three divisions, (n) Foodstuffs, Textiles, Leather and Products 
tiiereof ; (b) Metals, Chemicals and Products thereof; (c) Process- 
ing and Manufacture— Not elsewhere specified. These divisions are 
further sub-divided into groups of industries and figures against 
these sub-divisions are given under three heads viz., ( a ) employers ; 
(b) employees; (c) independent workers, with “male” and 
female” as sub-heads under each. The head “Construction and 
Utilities” is sub-divided only into CToups of industries and the 
airangenient of figures for this follows the pattern adopted for 
Processing and Manufacture.” 

Poona District-Numbers of economically active (i.e., self- 

supporting) PERSONS ENGAGED IN INDUSTRIES UNDER ’ 

“ Processing and MANUFAcnnuE ” and “ Construc- 
tion AND Utilities” in 1951. 


CU^^iAcatioi o| 

Total. 

Employers. 

Employees. 

Indf* pendent 
Workers. 

InduUries. 










Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

/. PoiktStuffi^ TexiUeg^ 
L^other afk/ PtoducU 

24,21S 

4,684 

2,672 

227 

20,290 

2,812 

22,26$ 

2,746 

theT0>J, 









1. Food InduBtrtM 

otherwise qq- 

726 

110 

111 

5 

337 

67 

277 

38 

cUulfled. 









2. Oralniand pulses. . 

1,009 

06 

172 

10 

667 

60 

240 

85 

8. Vegetable oil and 
dairy producU. 

2,248 

207 

276 

24 

721 

80 

1,261 

184 

4. Sugar Induttrtes'. . 

2,705 

480 

22 

2 

2,503 

450 

270 

37 

6. Beverages 

330 

6 

63 

1 

210 

4 

48 

• . 
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Industries. 

ClAc*lfl?fttion of 
Industries. 

Total. 

Employsrs. 

Emp 

oyees. 

Ind'p'ndmt 

Work)rs. 

iNTnODUCTlON. 
Processing and 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

female. 

Mai 5 . 

Female. 

Manufacture. 










6. Tobar^o’ . . 

1,820 

2,205 

107 

18 

779 

642 

043 

1,345 


7. Cotton TcxHIcs . . 

3,530 

357 

143 

6 

2.69.3 

269 

814 

82 


8. WesrinR npparcl 
(except fo<itweftri 

5,501 

1 

627 

620 

20 

1,600 

150 

3,281 

348 


untl rnude up 
textile Quods'*. 










0. Textile Industries 
otlienrf«^e un- 

2,773 

407 

46 

8 

445 

84 

2,281 

815 


ClAb'^lflcd*. 










10. Lenlher prodocts 
and foot-wear. 

3,368 

102 

112 

24 

405 

7 

2,851 

161 


II, Metaf$, ChemiraU and 
Product^ thsreof. 

28,172 

769 

984 

24 

28,022 

560 

4.227 

i8P 


1. Manufacture of 

22,429 

604 

658 

7 

18,268 

403 

3.503 

94 


metal products 
otlierwUe un* 

classlfled^. 










2. Iron and Steel— 

106 

2 

1 


73 

1 

28 

1 


basic manufacture. 








8. rfon-forrons metal — 

118 

2 

15 

1 

71 

1 

32 

. • 


basic manufacture. 








4. Transport Equip- 

1,629 

20 

117 

• • 

1,183 

15 

324 

6 


ment. 








6. Electrical machin- 

147 

2 

6 

. . 

124 


17 

2 


cry, apparatus, 
appliances and 










aupplles. 










6. Machinery (other 

2,112 

26 

38 

# • 

1,820 

18 

246 

8 


than eloclrlcal 

maehlneri') In- 

cluding Engineer- 
ing Workshops. 














7. Basic Industrial 

911 

19 

9 

a • 

883 

18 

19 

1 


Chemicals, Fertl- 
INor and Power 
Alcohol. 




1 






8. Medical and 

230 

41 

19 

2 

193 

34 

18 

6 


Phurmaroiit leal 
Prepurationa. 










0. Monufacluro of 

490 

153 

07 

14 

' 382 

66 

41 

8 


Chemical pro- 

diictK othenvlse 










nncIasslUed. 










Ill, Procejtting and 

15,800 

1,081 

802 

82 

6,977 

496 

8,081 

558 


Manv/aetuff — iSTol eln- 
tchere $pecififd. 







1,286 

47 


1. Maniifa c t u r 1 n c 

2,700 

101 

144 

3 

1.271 

61 


IndUHtrlea other- 
wise unclaaslfled*. 










2. Product- of petro- 

1 t 

1 

4 

• • 

11 

1 

8 

. . 


leuiti and coal. 
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CU^'lflcatlon of 

T^tal. 

Employers. 

Employoos. 

lud •p‘>^«l!nt 
Work Ti. 

Industries. 

Mnl**. 

1 

Peinale. j 

1 

Ma I 

b'iitix e. 

1 

iLih. 

1 

FoTa\l>.| 

1 

Mab. ' 

1 

Ffiualo. 

8. Bricks, tiles And; 
othf^r structural 
clay products. 

1 

704 

1 

173 

07 

a 

513 

133 

124 

30 

i. Cement, pipes and 
other Cement 

products. 

47 

4 

.2 

1 

42 

3 

3 

• a 

5. Ko n*tn e t a 1 Me 
mineral products^ 

1,805 

290 

52 

2 

673 

114 

1,180 

174 

0. Bubber products . . 

143 

41 

0 

4 

126 

35 

11 

%> 

m 

7. Wood and Wood 
products other- 
wise than f\irni- 
tore and fixtures. 

7,320 

859 

2S9 

16 

1,054 

50 

5.036 

293 

8. Furniture and 

Fixtures. 

897 

5 

04 

9 e 

‘ 106 

5 

227 

a a 

0. Paper and Paper 
products. 

led 

53 

18 

• • 

150 

62 

SO 

1 

10. Prlrtlnit and allied 
Industries. 

2.619 

54 


1 

2.231 

47 

132 

6 

/F. Cendntdion and 

16,593 

3,142 

697 

23 

JJ,27S 

2,560 

4,721 

669 

1. Construetlon and 
mslntensnoe of 
works oth'^rwlse 
unclassified. 

300 

34 

16 

• • 

283 

7 

61 

27 

2. Oonstrnctlon and 
malnt e n a n ee — 
buildings. 

10,967 

1,808 

457 

10 

6,604 

1,438 

3,903 

400 

8. Constnietton and 
maintenance — 
Roads, bridges 

and other trans- 
port works. 

1,507 

45 

SO 

1 

1,283 

26 

183 

18 

4. Cnnstmrtton and 
m al n te n anco» 
telegraph and 

telephone Hoes, 

60 

• a 

1 

• • 

35 

a a 

14 

a a 

6. Construction anfi 
malntenanot 
oporatlons^lr r 1 
gation and other 
agricultural works 

527 

21 

10 

4 4 

419 

• 

13 

03 

8 

B. W-^rksA services— 
Electric powe 

and Qaa supply. 

f 1,001 

60 

44 

a a 

675 

60 

82 

. • 

7« Works an: 

Services— Do m c 
•tie and ledu«trla 
water supply. 

\ 1,053 

1 

284 

19 

12 

671 

202 

363 

• 0 

8, San'tary work 

and service 

(1 n e 1 Q d 1 D 
•cavengeri.) 

* 1,129 

801 

14 

a a 

1,100 

765 

14 

36 

Qmnd tcUU qf I, jr /// 

aad/P. 

84,843 

9,678 

4,006 

206 

61,663 

6,424 

29,284 

4,046 
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CHAPTER 6. 

Industries. 

ImiXODUCTION. 


In the following pages of this chapter, individual industries a^e 
described. It has, however, to be noted that the statistics given in 
the description relating to large-scale industries do not include all 
persons employed in the industry as a whole, of whom the census 
has taken count, but only those engaged in certain major and 
mechanized units of the industry.® In the section on small-scale 
industries a general description of each industry included is given. 


•Before the enactment of the Factories Act, 1948, factories employing 20 
or more workers and carrying on manufacture with the aid of power were 
registered under section 2 (/), while factories declared as such by the 
Provincial Government and employing 10 or more workers and carrying on 
manufacture with or without the aid of power were registered under 
section 5 \i) and (ri), of the Factories Act of 1934. 


Under the new Act of 1948, factories employing 10 workers and carrying on 
manufacture with the aid of power are registered under section 2 (m) (i), and 
aP factories employing 20 or more workers without the aid of power under 
section 2 (m) (fi). Wherever possible, detailed statistics are given of 
factories registered under section 2 (/) of the Act of 1934 and section 2 (m> (0 
of 1948. 

I 

1. Sugar industries.— Guv Manufacture ; other manufactures and refining of 

raw sugar, syrup and granulated or charified sugar from sugarcane or from 
sugar beets. ' 

‘ I 

2. roZ7ncco.— Manufacture of bidis ; manufacture of tobacco products (other 

tlian hidis) such as cigarettes, cigars, cheroots and snuff. Stemming, redryirig 

and other operations connected with preparing leaf tobacco for manufacturing 

are also included, ^ 

« 

3. Wearing apparel (except footwear and made up textile goods),— 
milliners, dress makers and darners ; manufacturers of hosiery, embroideiet^ 
makers of crepe, lace and fringes ; fur dressers and dyers ; hat-makers and 
makers of other articles of wear trom textiles; manufacture of textiles for house 
furnishing ; tent-makers ; makers of other made-up textile goods, includiag 

umbrellas, i 


4. Textile industries otherwise unclassified.-Juie pressing, baling, spinning 
ind weaving; hemp and flax spinning and weaving ; manufac^re of rayon; 
iianufacture of rope, twine, string and other related goods from cocoanut, 
iloes, straw, linseed and hair; all other (including insuflBcienUy described; 
extile industries, including artificial leather and cloth. 

5. Manufacture of metal products, otherwise unc^fw/ifd.-BlacksmilJ^s and 
ither workers in iron and makers of implements ; workers in copper, brass aiw 
)ell metal; workers in other metals ; cuUers and 

nstrument-makers ; workers in mints, die sinkers, etc.; makers of arms, guns, 
!tc., including workers in ordnance factones. ^ 

6. Manufacturing industries otherwise cuSi?! 

ional scientific and controlling instrument ( . , ^oods • repair and 

urgical or veterinary instrunients ; Photographic a P ® stones, precious 
nanufacture of watches and clocks ; workers nf musical instru- 

netals and makers of jewellery and ornament, i 

nakers of pkistic and celluloid articles bone, ivory, 

oy-makers ; other miscellaneous manufactunng industries, memo g 

lom, shell, etc. , 

7. Non-metallic mirieral glass^^klace, etc., 

n.iscdla»«u, 

netallic mineral products. 
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I-LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRIES. 

Biscuit-manufacturing Imlustrij.— There is at present only one 
factory engaged in this industry, viz., the Sathe Biscuit and 
Chocolate Co., Ltd. Though its beginnings go back to 1920, it was 
not a regular factory until 1925, when Uvo small imported 
band machines were installed. Electric power was applied 
to run the machines in the next year. The next stage in its 
development was in 1929 when a power plant of one ton capacity 
was installed. In 1936, it was shitted to its present premises at 
Bhavani Peth. Though the outbreak of war in 1939 created 
additional demand for biscuits, especially for the Army, new 
machinery to increase the productive capacity could not be imported. 
However, in 1940, a small second-hand machine for the production 
of cocoa and chococlate was added. After the war new machinery 
has been installed. The factory had, in 1946, a fixed capital of 
Ks. 1*87 lakhs, which rose to Rs. 5-21 lakhs in 1947, and stood at 
Rs. 5*99 lakhs in 1948. In 1948, of the fi.xed capital, land and 
buildings accounted for Rs. 3 lakhs and plant and machinery for 
l\s. 2*87 lakhs. 

Figures of employment show that the factory employed 148 persons 
in 1^6, 209 in 1947 and 190 in 1948. Of the 190 persons in 1948, 
163 were workers, of whom 97 were men and 66 women. All 
labour was employed directly by the factory. The factory paid 
as wages and salaries Rs. 98,5o0 in 1946, Rs. 1*41 lakhs in 1947, and 
Rs. 1*42 lakhs in 1948. 

Coal and electricity are mainly used for heat and power, coal 
being the largest item in the group. The consumption of coal was 
552 tons in 1947, valued at Rs. 18,698, the consumption 
of electricity in the same year being 36,781 k. w. h., valued at 
Rs. 6,290. The total value of all materials used for power and fuel 
was Rs. 25,792 in 1947 and Rs. 23,398 in 1948. 

The manufacture of biscuits requires wheat or barley flour, sugar, 
butter, edible hydrogenated and vegetable oils, etc. As the factory 
has recently started the production of chocolates, it now requires 
coMa-seeds, which are generally imported from abroad. The 
following table shows the quantities and values of some of the raw 
materials consumed by the factory in 1946, 1947, and 1948. 


• 

Raw matorials. 

Quantity, 



Value, (Rs.) 

1946. 

1947. 

1948. 

1946. 1 

1947. 

1948, 

Wheat flour (mds.) 

6,789 

6,933 

7,829 

1,21,053 

1,23,621 

1.81,538 

Barley flour (mds.) 

239 

1,202 

e • 

2,982 

15,504 

• • 

Sugar (mda.) 

2,602 

3,896 

3,224 


61,110 

1.02,652 

Butter (cwt.) 

180 

300 

212 

38,442 

71,674 

48,920 

Bdible hydrogenated and 
▼ogdtable oils (cwt.) . 

674 

6Sl 

599 


45,670 

61,729 

.Cocoa seeds (cwt. ) 

e a 

• • 

841 

• • 

« • 

1,11,780 
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The value of all the raw materials consumed in 1948 was 
Rs. 7 • 61 lakhs, more than half of which was accounted for by flour 
Migar and cocoa-seeds. Butter also is an item of appreciable cost 
The total value of the raw materials consumed in 1946 was 
Rs. 4-36 lakhs and in 1947, Rs. 7-26 lakhs. 


The goods produced by the factory are biscuits of all kinds and 
^ocolate and other cocoa products. The quantity of cocoa products 
is still small. The quantity of biscuits produced in 1948 was 
7,376 cwt., valued at Rs. 9-88 lakhs while that of cocoa products 
was 1,195 cwt. valued at Rs. 2-93 lakhs. The total value of all 
tlie products was Rs. 7-51 lakhs in 1946, Rs. 12-29 lakJ^ in 1947 and 
Rs. 12-82 lakhs in 1948. New machinery has been installed after 
1948 and the productive capacity of the factory has gone up to 
over five tons of biscuits per shift. The value of the actual output 
in 1950 was expected to be near Rs. 25 lakhs. 

At the beginning the market for the goods of this factory did 
not extend beyond Poona City but gradually it extended to the 
adjoining districts and the Bombay State, and at present the goods 
are sold all over India. 


Brass, Copper 
and Aluminiujn. 


Brass, Copper and Aluminium Industry.— The brass and copper 
industry of Poona city is very old, its history going as far back 
as the first half of the last century. It made rapid progress in tlie 
second half of the 19th century when, with the construction of the 
railway from Bombay to Poona, importation of brass sheets from 
England, Australia and other countries became possible. The 
last Gazetteer mentioned it as the foremost flourishing industry in 
Poona city which then supported 70 dealers and 2,320 workers. 
In 1937-8° tlie actual workers engaged in it in the city numbered 
1,292, while those engaged in the trade as shopkeepers, 
servants, etc., numbered 250. The reduction in the number of 
workers may be presumed to have been caused partially by the 
mechanization of the industry that has taken place since the 
eighties of the last century. 

In 1937-8, there were 217 establishments, out of which one 
was fully mechanized, 58 were such as could be described as semi- 
mechanized and the rest 158, non-mechanized. The fully 
mechanized factory was engaged mainly in turning out brassware 
and to a small extent in tinning of vessels. Cutting, punching 
finishing and polishing were done by machinery. In addition, t 
concern manufactured brass discs from brass J^appings. 1 he 
number of persons employed in it was 305 Establishments of 
semi-mechamzed type were concerned chiefly '^ith the cast. | 
nrocess Four of them produced dinner plates and one producea 
boxes for pan. Only three establishments of this type each enoag 

than 20 workers. The total S^gL^ts 

58 establishments was 386, The non-mechonized , (|^ 

were encaced mainly in the manufacturing of vessels oy w o 

hammering process. Vessels j croup estSshments 

sheets into the requn-ed shape. This las group » 


® Figures 

Cokhale Institute ot R ’ Gaddi. 

Survey," Part I-Economic, by Prof. D. K. oaagii. 


.r.r,.mPPhnni zed 27.000 mds., me 

retating to this year ate taken Iron, .‘'““'“‘“a 
litule ot Politics and Econom.es, olj, Poona. A 
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While in the eighties of the last century, the number of 
articles representing various patterns and sizes was 161, in 1938 
it was 250. To these were added in later years articles 
for household sanitary installations, such as water taps, flushing 
cocks, vessels for water storage, etc. 

Since 1937-8, the mechanized establishments have increased in 
number. Their number was 8 in 1946, 10 in 1947 and 13 in 1948. 
In 1948, 12 out of the 13 factories employed 652 workers. The 
following table shows employment in the mechanized establishments 
during uie years 1946-8® 


Year. 

Numbi'^r of 
factorioH 
re:(istored 
(omploying 

20 workers 
or moro). 

Number of 
factories 
for wliich 
information 
is available. 

Averngt* daily 
number of 
workers 
employed in 
factories in 
column (2). 

Persons other 
than workers 
employed in 
factories in 
column (2). 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1946 

8 

7 

428 

23 

1947 

10 

8 

660 

31 

1948 

13 

12 

652 

67 


Of the thirteen factories in 1948, only two employed more than 
100 workers each, while another two employed between 50 and 
100 workers each. Another classification of these factories accord- 
ing to the nature of production can also be made. Four of the 
factories produced brass cast-wares and five others brass press-wares. 
Two were concerned with brass-sheet rolling. Of the remaining 
two, one did silver plating and the other repair work. 

The statistics that follow relate to the factories for which informa- 
tion is available, namely, seven out of the eight factories in 1946; 
eight out of the ten in 1947 ; and twelve out of the thirteen in 

w w » jd O • 
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The total amount invested as fixed capital was Rs. 3-61 lakhs 
in 1^6 ; Rs. 4 • 96 lakhs in 1947 ; and Rs. 6-83 lakhs in 1948. Out 
of the last mentioned Rs. 6*83 lakhs, land and buildings accounted 
tor Rs. 1-13 lakhs, and plant and machinery for Rs. 5-03 lakhs. 


The total number of persons employed in 1948 was 709, of whom 
57 were other than workers. Workers employed throuch 
contactors numbered 56; while of the 596 employed directly by 
the factories 5/3 were men and 23 were women. The amount paid 
as wages was Rs. 6-48 lakhs of which Rs. 1-77 lakhs was paid 
through contractors. Out of the wages paid directly by the 
iactones, men received Rs. 4-63 lakhs and women Rs. 8 372 

benefits paid amounted to Rs. 49,836, brin^ring 
ttie total of wages and salaries to Rs. 6-97 lakhs. ^ 

_ Information about smaller establishments has not been colleo/eH tk].' 
llaclLiith?. ’ category excludes coppersmiths and 


Capital 


Employment. 
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Firewood, coke, fuel oil and electricity are the main sources of 
heat and power. The most important, however, is firewood, the 
value of which varied between 38 per cent, and 50 per cent, of the 
total value during the years 1946-48. Coke comes next, electricity, 
and fuel- oil following. Of the total value of Rs. 1*75 lal^ in 1948, 
firewood accounted for Rs. 68,575, while coke, electricity, Lei oil’ 
and lubricants accounted for Rs. 46,168, Rs. 22,716, Rs. 21,758* 
Rs. 8,622, respectively. The total value in the two previous years’ 
1946 and 1947, was Rs. 99,716 and Rs. 1,28,726 respectively. 


Tlie principal raw materials required are copper, alloys of copper, 
and aluminium. Copper is brought in the form of ingots, slaL, 
billets and scraps. Zinc and tin are used to alloy copper for rerolling 
and cast-ware. Copper and brass sheets, discs, circles and strips are 
required for press- ware. All these combined account for more than, 
96 per cent, of the total value of the raw materials consumed.- 
Chemicals and other auxiliaries consist of caustic-soda, acids, slats,- 
soda ash and sand, and they account for slightly more than 3 per cent. 
For packing small utensils, paper, paper boards and cartons, and' 
for articles of bigger size, wooden packing materials, are used. The 
following table shows the quantities and values of the principal raw 
materials consumed during the years 1946-48 


Raw materia 1b. 

Quantity vtons). 

Value (Rs,). 

» • — 

1940. 

1947. 

1948, 

1946 

1947. 

1948, 

Aluminium materials 

73-08 

164-38 

GO 82 

1,89,858 

4,75,140 

1,67,178 

Copper matcriak 

177-64 

356-73 

607-62 

3,11,352 

4,04,813 

8,66,823 

Brass materials 

860-45 

951-11 

1,113-01 

14,06,677 

20,99,841 

25,37,062 


The total value of all the raw materials consumed 
of the three years 1946, 1947 and 1948 was Rs. 31-78 lakhs, 
Rs. 34-54 lakhs and Rs. 41-03 lakhs respectively. 


The principal products of the industry may be classified as 

7l7 Sheets, circles, and discs of alloys of copper intended fw 
further manufacture or for sale to factories engaged in e p 

tion of brass press-ware. , nn. 

(2) Cast-wares of brass and alloys like bell-metal. ., ^ 

articles of daily use for domestic purposes such as utensils, boxes 
for pan, etc., and builLng and furniture fittings, e c. .i 

(3) Brass press-ware consisting mainly of domesbc u 

(4) Silver-plated goods, both staple and artistic. 

Press-wares made of what is eommonly 
ue popular in the market. The producbon of 

J;dus^"LtogT{h; W ^ possibilities in this new line 
jf production. 
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The following table shows the quantities and values of the 
principal products of the industry during the years 1946-48. The 
total value of output in each of these tliree years was Rs. 32-55 lakhs, 
Rs. 48-36 lakhs and Rs. 60-05 lakhs respectively 


Products. 

Quantity (tons^. 

\'f. 

lu<* 


1946. 

1947. 

1D43. 

1940. 

11)47. 

1948. 

Vlumiaium products. . 

43-74 

113-35 

49-32 

2,97.544 

0.0S.423 

2. 64. '.9 4 

Articles of Copper . . 

20-05 

22-05 

210C 

82.8G4 

77,112 

G:.739 

.ArticUs of Brass 

853-52 

1,153 51 

1.507-14 

27,12,4S4 

39,35,388 

50.72,294 

Articles of Stainlcs^ 
Steel 


• « 

7 CO 

♦ » 

• • 

1,32,889 

Silver plated uton^il.s 

• • 

• • 

4 50 

• • 


1,03,450 


These figures show that a very large part of the value of the total 
output is accounted for by brass products, while stainless steei goods, 
produced for the first time in 1948, account for Rs. 1-33 lakhs. 


The marketing of finished goods is done in two or three stages. 
A few manufacturing concerns, in addition to selling their goods 
to local shop-keepers, run their own shops. Others sell to distri- 
butors, who form a small group. There are some wholesalers who 
form a class by themselves in that the articles sold by them are not 
bought from the big factories but are manufactured for them by 
independent private workers to whom they supply raw materials. 
The distributors, who purchase stocks of goods either from the 
factories or from the special class of wholesalers described above, 
send them to their outside clients, wholesale and retail. 

The cost of transport has been of considerable importance to this 
industry, because not only all its raw materials are imported from 
outside but its finished products also are in an appreciaole measure 
sent to distant consuming centres. The transport costs are more 
burdensome to the owners of smaller establishments as they are 
generally unable to import raw materials on their own account and, 
flierefore, have to bear an extra charge imposed on them by the 
importing merchants. 

Ceramic Industry.— Until 1948, there was only one factory on the 
register under the Factories Act, viz., the Paisa Fund Pottery Works, 
situated in Talegaon-Dabhade. Though one more was added in 
tlie next year, no information regarding it is available. 

The old factory had, in 1947, a fixed capital of Rs. 12,470. It was 
expanded in 1948, when its fixed capital rose to Rs. 60,860, land 
and buildings accounting for Rs. 26,015 and plant and machinery 
for Rs. 34,646. It employed, in 1948, 34 persons of whom 33 were 
workers, and paid Rs. 18,645 as wages and salaries. 

Only coal and fuel oil were used for heating purposes and the 
factory consumed 236 tons of coal valued at Rs. 9,688, while the 
total value on account of power and fuel was Rs. 11,706. No 
electricity was consumed. 

The raw materials consumed were china clay, fire-clay, felspar 
quar^ marble chips, pipe clay and gypsum. In 1948, the value 
at all the raw materials consumed was Rs. 11,000. 

A Bk Vf 2-18 
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The factory produced all kinds of domestic wares, refractories 
and earthenware and stoneware for storing chemicals. The bulk 
of the products, however, consisted of domestic wares. Out of the 
total value of Rs. 67,173 in 1948, domestic wares accounted for more 
titan Rs. 60,000, the quantity produced being 69,000 pieces. In 
the same year, the factory also produced for the first time 
12,000 electrical insulators (high tension). The value of the output, 
in tlie previous years was Rs. 31,154 in 1946, and Rs. 52,000 in 1947. 

Distilleries and Breweries.— There is only one factory engaged in 
the industry and it is situated in Walchandnagar, Indapur. It has 
been on the register under tlte Factories Act since 1946. 

In 1948, it had a fixed capital of Rs. 2-61 lakhs, of which land 
and buildings accounted for Rs. 79,000, and plant and machinery 
for Rs. 1-76 lakhs. It employed 33 persons, out of whom 30 were 
workers, and paid Rs. 32,127 as wages and salaries. 


Coal, firewood, fuel oil and electricity were all used, though coal 
was the main item of expenditure. The quantity of coal consumed 
was 822 tons valued at Rs. 32,880, while the total value on account 
of all power and fuel materials was Rs. 52,122. 

The main raw material used was molasses, of which the factory 
consumed 4,007 tons valued at Rs. 1*60 lakhs. It produced recti^^ 
re-rectified and denatured spirits, but not power alchohol. The 
quantity produced was 3 '89 lakhs L. P. gallons and its value, 
Rs. 5*24 lakhs. In the previous years 1946 and 1947 the qu^^bty 
produced was 5-16 and 4-53 L. P. gaUons valued at Rs. 6-33 lakhs 
and Rs. 6-81 lakhs respectively. 

Drug and Chemical Industry. -This industry is one of very recent 
origin developed under the stimulus provided by pqst-w^ scarcity 
and import restrictions. Until 1945, there were no ffto^^sj^oming 
within the provisions of the Factories Act. Two factories 
re^stered in the years 1945 and 1946, and two more in the yeaw ^ 
1948 and 1949 Three are situated in Poona and the fourth is at 
Bhatgar in Bhor Taluka. Of the three factories in Poona one ' 

manufactures only Ayurvedic drugs and ^ fourth 

other two specialize in the manufacture of fertilizers. The four 

produces textile dyes. r . ■ ^ k/ifnrp 

The amount invested in fixed capital of the two factories betoe 

1948 was Rs. 2-14 lakhs in 1946 ^nd Rs. --58 lakhyn 

tliree factories in 1948, it was Rs. 3*61 lakhs ; Rs. 1 98 la QC5560 

and buUcUngs, Rs. TWl in plant and maclnnery. and Rs. 85,666 

in other fixed assets. ..pag ap 

The industry employed in each of the three ye^s ^ to 

1948, 115, 101 and 121 workers i and 38 Of the 

numbers of persons other than wor MS women. All 

121 workers employed m The wage bill was 

labour was employed ^^^octly by le • 1948. 

Rs. 45,616 in 1946; Rs 19.660.^ The 

111 1948, men were paid 405 1946 • Rs. 27,704 in 1947; 

ITnl 3^4,484 inloir X toial^amount paid ks wages and salar.es 
in 1948 was Rs. 1,16,304. nower and fuel 

Electricity and "^0^ was ^466 k. w^ 

i'-Je?it‘Rs. "and if 1947. It was nearly the same. In 194^ 
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the amount consumed was 53,400 k. w. h. valued at Rs. 6,901. 
The quantity of firewood consumed in the three >ears was 
1495 mds., 1,749 mds. and 1,900 mds. respectively, valued at 
Rs. 4,486, Rs. 3,180 and Rs. 3,433. The total value of electricity, 
fuel oil, etc., consumed in 1946 was Rs. 6,736 ; in 1947, Rs. 5.647 ; 
and in 1948, Rs. 13,454. Of the total value of Rs. 13,454 in 
1948, electricity and firewood between them accounted for as much 
os Rs. 10,334. 

The principal raw materials consumed by the industry are 
minerals and metals like arsenic ore ; kaolin ; phosphate rock ; tin ; 
chemicals like sulphuric acid, acetic acid, ethyl alchohol, glycerine, 
and chloroform ; starches ; and essential oils. Other materials 
consumed are organic substances like bones, which are used for 
fertilizers. Packing materials consist mainly of glass bottles and jars. 
The value of all the raw materials consumed during the three years 
was as follows 

Rs. 

1946 . . . . . 1,25,868 

1947 .. .. .. 2,02,151 

1948 . . 4,47,560 
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The industry produces mainly drugs, pharmaceuticals and 
fertilizers, all of which accounted for nearly 86 per cent, of the 
total value of output in 1948. Besides these, the industry produces 
disinfectants and insecticides, and some by-products. In 1946, 
24,960 seers of agarabatti valued at Rs. 1,24,020 was also produced. 
The quantity of fertilizers produced in 1947 (e.xcluding ammonium 
sulphate) was 130*25 tons, and in 1948 it rose to 1,400 tons. The 
total value of the output was Rs. 5*64 lakhs in 1946, Rs. 3*86 lakhs 
in 1947 and Rs. 7*52 lakhs in 1948. The table below shows 
separately the values of different products 


Prodacta, 

1 

Value (Rs.) 


1946. 

1947. 

194S. 

Drugs ftnd Pharmaoouticals . . 

4,32,725 

3,21,154 

3,04,OS3 

Agarabatti 

1,24,020 

• • ♦ • 

• • • • 

Kunku 

1,975 

• • • • 

• • • • 

DisinfccUnta and insecticides 

• • • • 

1,500 

759 

Fertilizers 

• « • • 

27,437 

3,42,230 

By-products 

» • • • 

36,417 

1,04,091 


The establishment of the factory in Bhor Taluka marl 
an important stage in tlie development of the industry in that tl 
factory speciahses in the manufacture of textile dyes and chemica 
fre by-producb from coal. In this respect it is the first < 

of Indfa ^ Bombay, but probably in the who 
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On 10th March, 1952, the foundation stone was laid at Pimpri, 
near Poona, of a Government of India factory to produce penicillin. 
This is yet another factory which will be the fost of its Idnd in 
India. 

Under the joint plan of operations signed between the Govern- 
ment of India and the World Health Organization and the United 
Nations International Ghildren’s Emergency Fund, it has been 
agreed, in respect of this factory, that all capital costs arising in 
India should be borne by the Government of India, and that the 
capital costs of imported equipment and technical assistance should 
be borne by these two specialized agencies of the United Nations. 


Aid. luxviid >viiiic v v iva AJL^aiLii v,/i >viii iv 

provide for all the technical assistance and training facihties neces- 
sary, both for the erection of the factory and for its subsequent 
operation and maintenance, at an estimated cost of Rs. 17M lakhs. 

This factory is designed to yield a monthly production 
of 4,00,000 mega units of penicillin when it reaches full capacity. 

General and Electrical Engineering Industry.— In 1948, 27 fac- 
tories, comprising the general and electrical engineering industry, 

v/ere reported to be working, 17 of wliich employed more than 

20 workers each. The industry as a whole employed on the average 

825 workers per day during the year. In 1939, the number of 

factories was 20 (7 employing more than 20 workers each), and 
persons employed, 490. Between 1939 and 1948, employment 
reached the peak figure of 1,554 in 1944, when the number ot 
f.Tctories was 22 (16 employing more than ^ workers each). 

Though the number of factories increased by five betv'een 1944 and 
1948, employment as a whole decreased. This rnay have b^n due 
to a falling off in the demand for the products of the in^u^ 
the close of the war. A large part of the expansion since 1939 came 
about as a result of the high concentration of ^^^ff ce Foduchon 
in this district. Other statistical information is available in resp^ 
cf orlly sLe of the factories. The fixed capital invested m them 
during the ^ee years ended 1948 was as shown below . 

No. of factories (employing 
Y-or more tlian 20 workers. 

each).* 


Fixed Capital 


Rs. 

4- 48 lakhs. 

5- 95 lakhs. 
9-26 lakhs. 


1946 • • 

1947 •• 

Of th^Rs. 9-26 lakhs for 1948 plant and 

forRs. 5 -53 lakhs and land and buildings for Rs. 3 

All labcui was employed dir^dy y ^omen and 

626 workers employed in 1948, there we y amount 

one child. Persons other workers fo. 4-22 lakhs 

paid as '^“8“ was sauries. ’ The total amount paid 

r/-.r/,7„? t^^-.irfakhs and in 1947. Bs. 4-03 lalj s^ ^ 

•All further statistics Si"" "glo! IW and 1948. 

factories shown here against each of the tnree y 
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For fuel and power purposes, coal, coke, firewood, fuel oil and 
electricity are used. The consumption of electricity ha^s been 
cradually increasing and a tendency to substitute coal for firewood 
also noticeable. Of the lotal value of Rs. 51,529 on account of 
hiel electricity, etc., in 1946, firewood accounted for Rs. 16,731, 
i.c. 32-4 per cent. But in 1948, firewood accounted for only 
lis.' 1,260 out of the total value ol Rs. 56,317, i.e., 2-2 per cent. In 
teiins of quantity, the consumption of firewood fell from 6,660 mds., 
to 434 mds. The change in the composition of the mam items is 

shown in the table below 


Itoxns. 

Qaintity. 


Vrtlui' 

1940. 

1047. 

lOlS. 

1946. 

1047. 

1948. 

Coal (tons) 

IS 

13 

100 

G53 

614 

6,101 

Coko (tons) 

33-? 

21S 

24S 

19,066 

15.532 

17,450 

Firewood (mde.) 

0,60) 

89 1 

434 

16,731 

1,855 

1,200 

Fuel oil (gls.) 

11,672 

8.436 

16.941 

0,439 

0,829 

12,009 

Electricity (k, w. h.) . . 

37.327 

71,733 

1,28,270 

4,58-1 

6,465 

11,115 


The total value of all items in this group, viz., fuel, electricity, 
lubricants, etc., was Rs. 51,529 in 1946, Rs. 34,740 in 1947 and 
Rs. 56 317 in 1948. 


The principal raw materials consumed by the industry are iron 
and steel, brass, aluminium and non-ferrous metals like zinc. They 
are brought in the form of pig iron, ingots, slabs, scrappings, castimjs, 
sheets, discs, circles, strips, structurals, flats, etc. These account for 
as much as 70 per cent, of the total value of raw materials, the most 
important of them being iron, steel and brass. Next in importance 
are packing materials, c* insisting of hessians, craft paper, wooden 
cases, straw boards and other consumable stores, all of which account 
for 27 per cent, of the total value. Chemicals like acetylene, acids, 
calcium carbide, oxygen, borax, soda ash and other auxiliaries like 
paints and varnishes, account for the remaining 3 per cent. The 
quantities of the main raw materials consumed in the three years 
1946-8 are shown below 


1946. 

1947. 

194S. 

122-81 

184-06 

236-68 

170-29 

58-55 

78-96 

1-87 

10-13 

0-30 

0-44 

1-11 

2-28 


Iron and Steel (Tons) 

Brass (Tons) .. 

Copper (Tons) 

Miscellaneous non-ferrous 
metals (Tons). 

The total value of the raw materials consumed was Rs. 3-63 lakhs 
in 1946, Rs. 2-12 lakhs in 1947, and Rs. 3-24 lakhs in 1948. 

The principal products of tlie industry are electrical measuring 
wstruments, surgical instruments, locks, bushes for bullock-carts, 
file-clips, c^ bells, etc., and repair work. The value of the total 
output was Rs. 6 *98 lakhs in 1946, Rs. 10 "73 lakhs in 1947, and 
Ks. 12-32 lakhs in 1948. 

A new factory, which was under construction in 1948, has now 
gone into production, and this marks an important step in the 
progress of the industry, because this factory has undertalcen a new 
fine of production, namely, oil engines, not produced within the 
oistrict until now. 
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Class and Glasware Industry. -Only one factory, viz., the Paisa 
Fund Glass Works, is engaged in this industry and it is situated in 
lalegaon-Dabhade. It is run as an educational institution, and 
all its earnings are utilised for the welfare of the workers and 
tlie e.xi^ansion of the factory. It has, for instance, built residential 
quarters for its workers and conducts a school, a library, a canteen 
a boarding house and a grocery shop. 

In 1948, it had a fixed capital of Rs. 2-59 lakhs, of which land and 
buildings accounted for Rs. 1-56 lakhs and plant and machinery for 
Rs. 1 lakh, and other fixed assets for the remainina. The fixed capital 
in 1946 and 1947 was Rs. 1-23 lakhs and Rs. 1-98 lakhs respectively. 
The equipment of the factory now consists of 3 electric generators; 
12 electric motors ; one internal combustion engine, 26 H. P. ; 
a semi-automatic blowing machine ; a press machine ; compressors ; 
grinding and cutting machines ; a tank furnace ; a recuperative 
gas-fired furnace ; and a direct fired pot furnace. 

In 1948, the factory employed 345 persons. Of the workers, men, 
women and children were respectively 251, 43, and 15. The number 
of persons other than workers was 36. It paid Rs. 1,63,493 as wages 
and Rs. 38,449 as salaries. The money value of other benefits 
and privileges was Rs. 2.471. Of the wages, men received 
Rs. 1,48,212, women Rs. 12,110 and children Rs. 3,171. The daily 
value of fuel and power in 1946 was Rs. 60,897 and in 1947, 
Rs. 73,614. 

Coal is the main item used for heating purposes, fuel 
oil, lubricants, etc., accounting only for a small fraction of the total 
value. The quantity of coal consumed in 1948 was 1,748 tons valued 
at Rs. 67,375, while the total value of power and fuel was Rs. 74.902. 
Fuel oil accounted for Rs. 2,886 and water for Rs. 2,400. The total 
value of fuel and power in 1946 was Rs. 60,897 and in 1947, Rs. 73,614. 

The important raw materials for the manufacture of glass are 
lime-stone, sand, felspar, and chemicals like soda ash, borax and 
saltpetre. The total value of all raw materials consumed wm 
R s. 51,611 in 1946, Rs. 1-24 lakhs in 1947 and Rs. 1-40 lakhs in 1948. 
Details of the main raw materials are shown in the table below 


Materials. 

Quantity (cwt.). 

Value 

(Rs.) 

19 17. 

1948. 

1947. 

1948 

Liinostono 

Sand 

Folipar 

Soda ash 

Borax 

Sallpotro 

t 

1 

424-8 

0,033-0 

15-9 

2,512-0 

241-2 

233-0 

370 0 

4,917 0 

3V0 

1,998- 0 

012-0 

• • • • 

1.709 

11,091 

50 

25.204 

7.709 

12.205 

2,034 

18,468 

186 

41,956 > 

15,902 

• • • • 
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The products of the industry consist of a variety of goods of 
daily use ranging from bangles to vacuum flasks. The value of the 
total outiKit in each of the three \-ears 1946, 1947 and 1948 was 
Rs. 4 lakhs, Rs. 3 -98 lakhs, and Rs. 5-71 lakhs, respectively. The 
fctliowing table gives the varieties of goods produced and also their 
quantity and value 


Products. 

Quant ity. 


Value (Rs 

4 

.) 

1 

1940. 1 

i 

1947. 

104S. 

1040. 

1047. 

1948. 

Bangles (doz. 

pairs) 

2,4G,3SO 

3,53,309 

3,83,472 

61,59“) 

44,163 

83,885 

Lamp \rarca 

(grois) 

3,300 

7,120 

5,S?^5 

1,02.300 

l.42,4i:0 

2.11,860 

Jara, bottlos, witti 
or without 

stoppora (gross) 

1,850 

2,325 

2,005 

33,850 

34,875 

41.109 

Tumblers, other 
domestic wares, 
laboratory 

«r 

ware, vacuum 
flasks, ink- 

stands, pots, 
pap er- weights 
etc, (gross) 

3,443 

2,186 

3,078 

1,17,804 

1,37,564 

1,37,108 

Shades for olootric 
lamps (gross) . . 

225 

4sr> 

313 

81,999 

30,285 

97,552 

Bulbs for electric 
lamps (gross) . . 

• m 

3C0 

• • 

• m 

9,000 

# • 


Ftlm Industry,— There are four companies engaged in the produ 
^n of motion pictures. Two of them have their own studi( 
Th^e third has no studio of its own, but produces pictures by hirii 
other studios. The fourth owns a studio, but instead of producii 
pichues of Its o\vn it rents the studio to other producers. Tl 
hted capital of the three companies producing pictures of th« 

as persons per day and pays annually more than Rs. 4,00,0< 

Rs nrvi studios consume electricity wor 

Its. 36,000 per year. The raw materials required are raw filn 

draping and make-up materials, and timbj 
Stafashcs of consumphon of raw materials are available only of oi 

^ 60 000™an?Sh consumed raw film of the value 

lts_60,000 and other goods of the value of Rs. 35,000 in 1949. 

company produces three pictures per vear a’ 
exlubited in Pakistan and Africa also. ^ company a 
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Industry.— This is an industry started as recently 
as iJ48. There is only one factory, viz., the Industrial Chemicjil 
\Vorks, Lonavala, with Rs. 1-28 lakhs invested in fixed capital It 
employed in the first year 19 persons and paid Rs. 2,690 as wages 
and salaries. It has started the production of varnishes. The raw 
materials consumed are lithophone, barytes, whiting, carbon and 
lamp black, linseed oil, etc. In 1948, the value of output was 
Rs. 28,171, while the value of raw materials was Rs. 22,159. 
Electricity is the main item of consumption for the purpose of 
power. 


Paper and Paper-board Industry. -Though the history of this 
industry in the district in an organised form goes as far back as 
the last decade of the 19th century, it is only in the last few years 
tliat it has expanded slightly. Until 1944, there was o^y one mill 
engaged in it, namely, the one now at NIundhwa, but in the ne.xt 
five years due to an increase in demand for paper, three more were 
established. One of these, however, was shifted from the district 


in 1947. The 

other two are situated in Poona Citv. How the 

number of persons employed has changed 
below 

since 1939, is given 

Year. 

Number 

of Number of workers 


units. 

employed. 

1939 

..1 

562 

1944 

2 

803 

1946 

..3 

743® 

1947 

..3 

642 

1948 

..3 

535 


The migration of an established factory and contraction of 
employment during 1947-48, seem to suggest that the Poona district 
is not very favourably situated for an expansion of this industry. 


In 1948, the latest year for which figures are available, the industry 
had a fixed capital of Rs. 16-62 lakhs. Of this, land and buildings 
accounted for Rs. 6-16 lakhs, and plant and machinery for 
Rs. 10-16 lakhs. The industry employed in that year 571 persons, 
out of whom 535 were workers. Of the workers, 523 (360 men, 
155 women and 8 children) were employed directly by the factories 
arid the remaining through contractors. The total amount paid to 
them as wages and salaries was Rs. 4-21 lakhs. Of the wagw 
directly oaid by the factory, viz., Rs. 3-51 lakhs, men received 
Rs. 2,81,861, women Rs. 66,787, and children Rs. 2,933. An amount 
of Rs. 62,605 was paid as salaries. 


For purposes of fuel and power, coal, electricity, water and 
bricants are consumed. A small quantity of charcoal and ^ood 
also used. In 1948, the consumption of cod ^^as 2,937 toM 
lued at Rs. 1,02,805; of electricity 26,63,306 
i 1 04 763 - of water about five million gallons valued at Rs. , 

Id Toil l', 746 gallons valued at Rs. 6,716. Water is^ ^ 

me cost, because in the manufacture of paper most of *e procMS« 
quire a profuse supply of clear «'»•“. oS 

,!l impurities. Includine other .terns hke 1948 

e value of the materials consumed for P™” .’ yL-j 

L Rs. 2-21 lakhs. In 1946. .t was Rs. 2-65 lakhs’ and in 194/, 

2-22 lakhs. 

For 1940, UallUlcs arc given only of two of the three faCories ra8is.er«l. 
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The principal raw materials required are wood pulp, grass, 
bamboo, rags, waste paper and stiaw. As puljp from wood is not 
manufactured in any of the establishments, the industry has to 
depend on imported wood pulp. The indirect raw materials 
required are chem.icals like caustic soda, sulphate of alumina, 
bleaching powder, paper dyes, rosin, etc. The following table shows 
tlie quantities and values of the principal raw materials consumed 
by the industry during the years 1946-48 


Raw naatcrial^^. 

Quantity (ton^). 


Vuluo (R! 


1040*. 

1047 

104S. 

194(?. 

1047. 

1048. 

Wood pulp 

412-8 

5i>S-8 

209-2 

2,71,872 

3,18,516 

1.84,972 

Gras.< 

•2l-0 

• • 

* • 

3.122 

• « 

• • 

Rags 

1,015-0 

917-3 

057-0 

3.s4.n!)r. 

2,30,577 

1.51,712 

WasU pap^r 

2,6J0U 

2.200 0 

2,122*0 

5.03.(167 

4.96.350 

5,4l,(i03 

Cau.stic aoda 

22-8 

7-0 

10-1 

3,474 

3,220 

5,076 

Bl'^aohing powder 

24-4 

47 0 

7-3 

7.320 

13,800 

2,933 

Rosin 

51-4 

34-2 

12 0 

41,120 

30,780 

14,4(5 

Dy 

20 

1-1 

10 

33,670 

.jo.n.jo 

18,103 

Ke‘»>ian cuttings 

154-1 

101 0 

• • 

20,(»33 

24.830 


China clay 

73*7 

83-0 

33-8 

10,540 

IT.Oi^O 

3,305 

Soda n'^h 

Sulphatu of 

• • 

70-0 

25-1 

• • 

18,900 

7,f25 

alumina 

• « 

• • 

7S0 

• • 

.. 

15,828 


The above figures indicate that tlie most important raw material 
is waste paper, accounting for more than Rs. 5 lakhs on the average. 
Of the indirect materials, rosin and dyes account for the largest 
sum. The total value of the raw material consumed in each of the 
three years was Rs. 15-57 lakhs", Rs. 13 85 lakhs and Rs. 10-56 lakhs 
respectively. 


The principal qualities of paper manufactured are writing and 
printirig paper (bleached, unbleached as well as coloured) and 
wrapping paper. 4 he total value of output in each of three 

1948 was Rs. 25-1 lakhs", Rs. 23-86 lakhs and 
Rs. 22-36 lakhs respectively. 

The quantiUes of the principal products are shown below 


Products (in tons). 

1946. 

1947 . 

1948 . 

Writing an-1 printing paper 

Wrapping paper 

Blotting paper 

Boards 

^ • • 4 • 

Cover papor 

Others 

By-products: Number of onvolopca 
Spejia) thin quality paper 

1 , 2 . 30 -2 

260 -8 

0-4 

294-8 

103-5 

• •• 9 

• • • • 

• • • • 

1 , 043*0 

5 .'iO *0 

0-5 

32-8 

• • • • 

8*0 

• • • • 

1 . 483-2 
828- 0 
14 1 
8-3 
0-2 
7-7 
97,000 0 
0-2 


♦Ro 11 ^ are marketed in and outside the district throu 

S organisations of Ae concerns. The largest single buv 

f ^ j <1 by these concerns is the Government T 

dustry made considerable profits during the war Thp hierW m-* 
of wood pulp, which has to be importSf from Xroa J is 
factors hmdering further expansion of the industry. ’ ^ 
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The Plastic Indusirtj.^One factory, established in 1947 in Poom 
IS engaged in the production of plastic goods for which there has been 
a good demand in post-war years. It produces a variety of goods 
such as douche fittings, pessaries, glycerine syringes, all for 
hospital use, and other general utility goods like bottle caps, hair- 
pins, plastic wheels and ointment containers. The raw materials 
It consumes are :-(l) cellulose acetate; (2) butyrate moulding 
powders ; (3) polysterene ; (4) phenol formaldehyde ; and (5) shellac 
Most of the raw materials have to be imported from abroad. 


The equipment of the factory consists of machines of extrusion 
moulding, injection moulding and compression moulding, the three 
important processes in the manufacture of plastic goods. In addition 
to these, three are electric motors, a compressor and a lathe. 
Electricity and charcoal are used for purposes of power and heat. 


In 1948, the factory had Rs. 15,000 invested in fixed capital. It 
employed 100 persons of whom 90 were workers. It paid in that 
year Rs. 35,000 as wages and salaries. It consumed raw materials 
worth Rs. 21.000, of which the value of goods of foreign origin was 
Rs. 17,000. The total value of the output was Rs. 1,00,000. 


Printing and Book-binding Industry.— As Poona has for long been 
a centre of education and is now the seat of a university, there is 
a stable and growing demand for the services of printing and book- 
binding establishments. The industry in Poona is quite old, and its 
beginnings go back to the last century. It now consists of 
63 factories, out of which two are owned by the State Government 
It provides employment to 2,573 persons (1951 census) consisting 
of skilled and unskilled workers, clerks and managers. The skilled 
workers include proof readers, compositors, machine operators, 
foundry workers and book-binders. 


The main work done in these factories is printing and other 
processes of a similar nature. Printing work includes litho-printing, 
offset printing and block printing. Preparation of drawings and 
designs, cutting and book-binding, block-making and type foundry are 
some of the other processes carried out. One of the two Govern- 
ment presses (the Yeravda Prison Press), carries out the letter press 
work, while the second ( the Photo-Zinco Press ) does the work or 
map printing by litho and offset processes. 


The mechanical equipment of these factories consists of printing 
machines, treadles and hand presses, cutting machines, and 
stitching and perforating machines. The printing machines in many 
cf the presses are modern in type, consisting of offset machines, 
lino, mono and calender iirinting machines, automatic caster, 
engraver, and litho-machines. Electricity and fuel oil are used tor 

power. 


The raw materials used by the industry are paper, ink, type 
ilionery and binding materials. Paper is the largest single item 
expenditure. The raw materials are bought locally or at Bomhay. 
me are of foreign origin. The demand for work is /"OJ^ly loca4 
It for litho work it is spread over other districts. A large part 
e voluminous printing work that the State Government 
done at their two presses in Poona, 
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In 1948. four of the big private factories ( of which alone statistics 
aie available) had a fixed capital of Rs. 3,72 000 invested in land, 
buildings and machinery. They employed 450 workers and 
17 persons other than workers, and paid Rs. 2-91 lakhs as wages and 
Ks. 1 lakh as salaries. The value of electricity and fuel oil 
consumed by them was Rs. 6,872. Three of them consumed raw 
materials vv'orth Rs. 2 43,500, of which goods of foreign origin 
accounted for Rs. 52,000. 

Bicc-Millinc^ I mJiistri/.— The industry consists of two mills located 
;n Poona City. One of them has been on the register under the 
Factories Act since 1946, and the other since 1948. 

In 1948. the fi.xed capital invested in them stood at Rs. 1-03 lakhs, 
of which land and buildings accounted for Rs. 20,000 and plant and 
machinery for Rs. 79,625. They employ'ed 80 persons, out of whom 
76 were workers, and paid Rs. 64,380 as waecs and 
salaries. The consumption of electricity for power was 40,526 k. w. h. 
valued at Rs. 2,830. The work done in these mills is rice-milliue, 
and husking of barlev. The quantity of rice milled in 1948 was 
6.,561 mds. and that of barley husked was 64,973 mds. In the previous 
two years, 1946 and 1947, no huckin?i of barley was done and the 
quantity of rice milled was 78,650 mds. and 85,824 mds. 
respectively. As rice, wheat, and other cereals were under ration, 
me work done was all on Government account and the value of it 
in 1948 was Rs. 1-16 lakhs. The earnings of a skilled worker in 
this industry are now (1950) about Rs. 3 per day and those of 
an unskilled worker about Rs. 2. 


Rubber Goods Industry. -Although four factories are reported to b. 
engaged in the rubber industry, statistics are available only abou 
one viz., the Swastik Rubber Products Co., Ltd. There has beer 
good demand for the products of this industry in recent years anc 
Uiese factones have been started under the stimulus of this demand 
All of them ^e also situated in Poona City as its dry climate i« 
suited for the manufacture of rubber goods. Another factoi 
favouring the locaboii of the industry in Poona is proximity to th( 

1951 census records the number of person- 
engaged in the rubber goods industry as 184. ^ 

1 important raw materials required are whiting china clav 

chemicals like sulphor diofide, pigmenh 
etc. The chemicals have to be imported from abroad. 

^e industry produces various kinds of goods. They include tovs 

contraceptives, hospital sundries! 

Smt STn.aS’for1o;srhigh. 

Rubber Products Co. Ltd., had a fcted capiial 
3‘an worSs and 'TF ^ Pe™ns other 

r!' n'ra 22 " toS'Tfuetoil™ Xed a1 

was accounted 

in Poona, the oldest having been started in m “tuated 

however, came within the provisions of the Factors 

on the register under section 2 (/) of the Act in 1946 In 1M9. "he 
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latest year for which information is available, two were on the register 
under section 2 (m)(i) and two more under section 2 (m) (ii) of 
the Factories Act of 1948. 


The equipment of the establishments consists of treadle machines, 
cutting machines, pressing machines, discs and tanks. Electricity’ 
firewood and coal are used for power and heat. Labour employed 
consists of both skilled and unskilled workers, the latter mainly to 
look after the heating arrangements. 

The raw materials required by the industry are vegetable oils 
(largely cocoanut oil), caustic soda, sodium silicate and rosin. The 
raw materials are bought locally from wholesale dealers, but sodium 
silicate has to be brought from Bombay. The main product of the 
industry is household laundry soap and, to a small extent, boiled 
grained soap. They are sold in the form of cakes of various sizes 
and bars. The market for the goods extends to adjoining districts. 

Detailed information regarding one factory, viz., the Alfa Soap 
Factory, which is the biggest factory in the district, is given below 

The factory is situated in Poona City. Established in 1944, it 
had in 1948, a fixed capital of Rs. 71,853 of which land and buildings 
accounted for Rs. 42,168, and plant and machinery for Rs. 22,620. 
It is equipped with the following machinery 

1. Ferar cross tube boiler. 

2. Soap-pans— 4. 

3. Soap frames— 20. 

4. Chipping machine— 1. 

5. Plodding machine— 1. 

6 . Milling machine— 1. 

7. Soap cutting machines— 2. 

8 . Electric motor 13-5 H. P.— 1. 

9. Water pump and electric motor coupled— 1. 

10. Carpenter’s tools and other tools. 


In 1948, it employed 27 workers per day, among whom three were 
omen. Persons other than workers numbered 3. All labour was 
irectly employed by the factory. An amount of Rs. 12,720 wis 
lid as wages and Rs. 2,729 as salaries. Of the wages paid men 
oeived Rs. 11,753. The monthly earnings of a worker were Rs. 40 

1 tlie average. . 

Only firewood was used as fuel, and the quantity consumed in 
M 8 was 769 mds. valued at Rs. 1,922. The consumption of 
lectricity was 1,739 k. w. h valued at Bs. 677. The 0^7 °*^ 
laterials consumed was 6 gls. of lubricant oils valued at Ks. .Si 
he toal value of power and fuel was Rs. 2,622. 

The principal raw materials consumed by the factory in 1948 are 
lown below :— 

Quantity. Value. 

(Tons) (Rs.) 

Cocoanut oil •• 76 201 

Groundnut oil •• ^ 15047 

CausUosoda .. , 8 00 5,947 

Sodium silicate • • 149-15 > 

The total value of all the raw matermls was .'gi ^ 

revious years, 1946 and 1947, it was s\s. x 

3 spectively. 
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The quantity and value of tlie output are shown in detail 
below 



Quantity (tons) 


V'aluo (Us.) 


Prod«otfl. 







19:16. 

1947. 

\ 

ms. 

I94G. 

1047. 

194S. 

Boiled grained soap 

8-n 

0-2 

1*7 

12,464 

659 

3,971 

Laundry Boap 

207-1 

249-0 

270 -0 

1,00,693 

2,07,469 

2,92,893 

Total 

218-4 

249 2 

277.7 

1,73,157 

2.08.02S 

2,96,864 


The goods of this factory are sold in the Poona, Satara, Sholapur, 
Ahmednagar, Kolaba, and Ratnagiri districts. Recently, the factory 
has started the manufacture of toilet soap. 
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Markets. 


Sugar and Gur Indust ry.^The manufacture of sugar is carried on 
in one factory at Kalamb ( VValchandnagar). During the year 1948, 
tlie fixed capital of the factory stood at Rs. 42-7 "lakhs, of which 
plant and machinery accounted for Rs. 16-2 lakhs and land and 
buildings for Rs. 18 ’6 lakhs. The average number of persons 
employed was 874 per day, out of whom 835 were workers. There 
were no women workers. The amount of wages and salaries paid 
was Rs. 3‘01 lakhs. The value of fuel (consisting of firewood 
fuel oil, and lubricants) and water was Rs. 47,640. 


The raw material used was sugarcane, of which 36,99,339 maunds 
were consulted, valued at Rs. 77,71,066. The main products were 
sugar (4,15,088 maunds), and molasses (73,833 maunds). The 
total value of raw materials was Rs. 81,82,694. The total value of 
the products was Rs. 1,20,68,000. 


Sugar and Cur. 
Sugar. 


Gur factories in the district numbered 102 

} Of these 57 were of a 

1,097 workers. 


in 1948, 
big size 


employing 

employing 


Gur. 


One factory at Lasume in Indapur Taluka, a typical representa- 
bve of the gur factories of the district, had, in 194^ land, Euildings 
and equipment of the total value of Rs. 25,500. Factorv site and 
buddings were of the value of Rs. 2,500 ; crusher Rs. '7 000 • oil 
engine, Rs. 11,000 ; pan, Rs. 2,500 ; and oven Rs. 2,500. The factorv 

emS “s, of whom 24 were workers. AU labour was 

employed through contractors. The monthly wage bill includine 
sato^ to persons other than workers, was Rs. 1 634 The amount 

categories wj!? he! ^lio. ifle*l?2% Sd Ke"M-o“re^pMtivily*“® 

of sugLtjtest 
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The quantity of sugarcane (the main raw material) consumed 
was 52,100 maunds, valued at Rs. 84,662. All this quantity was 
supplied by the farm owned by the 'factory itself. The quantity 
of gur produced was 6,250 maunds or 12,398 lumps, valued at 
Rs. 93,458. The cost of production per maund was Rs. 15-9-6. The 
gur was marketed through agents and sold in places like Baramati, 
bJira, Akluj, Sangli, Kolnapur, Belapur, Kopargaon and Lasalgaon 
etc. ’ 


Textiles. 


Capital. 


Employment. 


Textile Industry.— The industry consists of eight mechanized 
factories at present (1950). Two of them are situated at Bhatgar, 
in Bhor taluka, and the remaining six in Poona city. Seven 
produce cotton goods and the eighth, silk goods. The oldest was 
established in 1892 and the rest during the last ten years. In 1948, 
the year in which two new factories were established, the total 
number of factories on register was four, all cotton mills, each 
employing more than 20 workers. Only one of them was a spinning 
and weaving concern, and of the other three, two were weaving 
concerns, and one a spinning concern. Altogether they had 
21,000 spindles and 600 looms, and employed about 2,400 persons. 
In 1936-7,® when there was but one factory, the number of spindles 
and looms was 15,000 and 550 respectively, while the number of 
persons employed w.is 1,400. Other statistical information given 
below relates to the Icur mills on the register in 1948. 


Fixed capital stood at Rs. 39 lakhs, of which land and buildings 
accounted tor Rs. 13*95 lakhs, plant and machinery for Rs. 24*01 lakhs 
and other fixed items for the remainder. 


The average number of workers employed per day was 2,254, of 
’horn 2,030 were men and the rest were women. Besides workers, 
34 persons were employed as clerks and officers. A'l labour was 
irectly employed by the factories. The total wage bill in that year 
mounted to Rs. 26*06 lakhs, of which Rs. 23*44 lakhs were paid as 
/ages and Rs. 2*61 lakhs as salaries and remuneration to persons 
ther than workers. Wages paid to female workers amounted to 
Is. 1*52 lakhs. The average earnings of a niale worker were Rs.w 
ler month while that of a female worker were Rs. 56. Ihe 
ital payments made as wages in 1936-7 in respect of the offi miU 
mounted to Rs. 3 - 1 lakhs when the number of workers was 1.4M, ana 
le maximum earnings of a worker apart 

elween Re. 1 and Rs. 2 per day, did not exceed R®' “'I®:® age 

ihich represented the earnings of a 

arnings of an operative were about Re. 0-13-0 ° 

f a coolie about Re. 0-9-0. The basic ®f™"f2e°™rktor£yf^^ 
lorker in a miU now are Rs. 26 per mon* f® 
e is given a dearness allowance which will vet 

xtent of 66 2/3 per cent any rise m ° textile 

lie figure for 1939. Both have been fixed tor the roo 

lills by the Industrial Court. Together wi , 1948-49 

llowanco the earnings of the_ lowest £®''^X7wa^M for billed 

as betiveen Rs. 52 and Rs. f ""d ‘‘“''c 

■orkers have also been fiscd.f Wn^navment is made throu^ 


ntn 

, jsli' S V fndasMal CouH for .ome oCelorUr of ler>iU 

four ifi Poona 
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For the purpose of power, fuel, etc., the industry, until a couple 
of years ago, used to depend mainly on coal. In the year 1946. 
for instance, the value of coal consumed was nearly Rs. 2*7 lakhs 


{The rates are for 26 uorking days). 


Blow room Department— 

1. Blow room jobber 

2. Willow men 

3. Sweeper 


Time rates. 


• • 
• • 


Rs. a. p. 

56 14 0 
27 3 (J 

26 0 0 


Carding Department— 

1. Carding head jobber 

2. Flat grinder 

3. Fly gatherers 

Combing Department— 

1. Combing fitter 

2. Combers 2 machines 

Ring Fix Department— 

1. Ring head jobber 

2. Tape binder 

3. Roller coverer 

4. Warp sider 

5. Weft sider 

6. Doubling siders , . 

Drawing-in Department— 

1. Drawing-in jobber 

caving Fix and General Department— 

1. Fancy jobber 

2. Beam carriers, sizing and weaving 

3. Weft boys 


. • 78 6 0 

.. 33 5 0 

• . 32 8 0 


. . 104 0 0 
. . 31 4 0 


71 8 0 
29 10 0 
33 0 0 

32 8 0 

33 11 0 
32 8 0 


65 0 0 


.. 65 0 0 

. • 34 2 0 

.. 26 0 0 


Piece Rates, 

Frame Department— 

1. Intemediate tenters (minding frames with 

100 spindles or less). 

2. Roving tenters ( minding frames with 

144 spindles or less). 

Keeling Department— 

1. Winders (grey) 

2. Winders (colour) 


Warping Department— 

2. Warpers minding high speed machines 


Weavers— 


30 0 0 per month 
(at Re. 0-2-10 per hank). 
30 8 0 per month 
(at Re. 0^-4 per hank). 


28 0 0 per month 
(at Re.^ 1-7-5 per 100 lbs. 

of 44 s warp ) . 

32 8 0 per month 
(at Re, 0-7-8 per 10 lbs. of 
2/40 single dyed). 


From Re. 0-4-0 to Re. 0-9-0. 

At such rates to be fixed by 
the mill as would give 
a worker working 26 days 
Rs. 60-O-O. 


!• The rates fixed are 32 pies fO 9 


2. The rates to be paid when three f ® ^ 

should be system is adop 


(3) Su loom syste.„-Two.thirds"rf'u.o 
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(8,402 tons), while the total value on account of all materialt 
in the fuel group was Rs. 3 laklis and the amount of electric^ 
consumed was 63,139 k. w. h., costing Rs. 5,046. There was no 
fuel oil consumed. In the year 1948, however, the value of 
coal consumed was only Rs. 53,600 (1,674 tons), whereas that 
ot fuel oil and electricity consumed was Rs. 2-56 lakhs 
The amount of electricity was 36,04,432 k. w. h. and that of fuel oil 
1 • 88 lakhs gallons. Another item of cost is lubricant oils, of which 
6,897 gallons valued at Rs. 25,400 were consumed in 1948. The 
change from coal to electricity may help the future of the industry 
in this district, as it brings about reduction in cost of power. CojJ 
has now to be imported from long distances, involving high costs 
of transport. 


Rmo materials. The principal raw material is raw cotton, long, medium and 

short staples. Long staple cotton is invariably imported from 
abroad. In addition to this, cotton waste is used for mixtures. 
The subsidiary materials required in the spinning section are 
consumable stores, such as roller skins, belting, pickers, bufiFers, 
healds, reeds, bobbins, shuttles, spindle tapes, cotton banding, 
picking bands, ropes, etc. The subsidiary materials required in 
the weaving section are bleaching and sizing materials, chemicals, 
dyes and other consumable stores. Bleaching material consists 
mainly of bleaching pow'der. Sizing materials used are grain flour, 
tapioca and sago, sizing oils, tallow, dextrin, maize starch etc. 
Aniline, indanthrine in various shades, hydrosulphate, soda ash, and 
naphthols, caustic soda, hydrochloric acid and sodium nitrate are used 
for dyeing. Packing materials required are hessian cloth, hoops, 
gunny bags, hemp twine, craft-paper, and paper for trade labels. 

The total value of raw materials consumed in 1948, was 
Rs. 48.17,930. Cotton and other fibres, like art silk, account for 
80 per cent, of the total value, the indigenous varietv of cotton 
accounting for as much as 74 per cent, and the rest 6 per cent, ut 
the value of the remaining raw materials, materials of Indian onem 
account for 49 per cent. The following table gives the 
and values of the principal raw materials consumed durmg the three 

years 1946-48 ^ _ 


Rftw materials. 

Quantity. 

Value (Rs.) 

194(J. 

1947. 

1948. 

1946. 

1947. 

1948. 

Cotton — 

Short staple (bales) ... 
Medium staple (bales) 

Long staple (bales) ... 

4,427 

723 

1,.')74 

1,089 

2,512 

1,470 

1,337 

7,019 

1,540 

10,30,551 

3,12,081 

7,55,487 

4.27,627 

6,04,992 

6,67,356 

443.4f0 

20,79,(09 

11,58,941 

Yarn — 

Cotton (lb.) 

Artificial silk (lb.) 

1,43,214 

444 

72,095 

• • • 

1,1.3,883 

1,670 

1,. 5.5, .579 
1,481 

94,698 

• • • 

1.81.951 

9,10'' 

Chemicals, Sizing, 

finishing nnd other 
auxiliary materials ... 



• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

3,56,672 

1,62,419 

3,27,093 
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The main products ot the industry in the district arc yam and 
cloth, grey, bleached and coloured. There is no yam mercerisation 
plant in any of the units and the entire production is in the category 
of unmercerised piecegoods. The principal types of cloth are 
dhoties, sarees, chaddars , drills, cambrics, lawns, mulls, voiles, 
shirting and long-cloth. The minor ones are tussores, table cloth, 
sheetings, etc. By-products are cotton and yam wastes, fonts, and 
rags. The following table shows the quantities and main varieties 
of goods produced during the three years 1946-48 


Producta (lbs.) 

1946. 

1047. 

1948. 

Yarn (lb.) 

55,820 

1,270 

i ,08.850 
« 

Woven piece-goods, grey 

9,25, 86S 

14,25,107 

18,14,863 

Woven piece-goods, fancy 

10.59,310 

5.2.5,570 

9.48,709 

Woven pioce-goode, printed 

1.53,451 

38,907 

• 

56,668 

Woven piece-goods, other than cotton 

204 




J varieties, inciuding by-products, during 

1948, was Rs. 56-29 lakhs, Rs. 47-56 lakhs, and 
f' respectively. Taking a pre-war year, 1937, figures 

of production for it are available only in terms of yardage, which 
was 125 lakhs, ^e total value being Rs. 20 lakhs. Although there 

^ foT'io quantity in average annual production 

cunng 1946-48, as compared to 1937, the big increase in values was 
not entirely due to a corresponding increase in production ; th^ 
inflated pnces mhng in post-war years were also partly responsible 
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Owing to rationing of cloth necessitated by war and post-wai 

St"ent °”Tn been imiperative to^a largt 

^ i ^ j factories coming under the scheme oi 

controlled production and distribution, both yam and cloth passed 
^rough channels recognised by the State until they reached 
low ^°”5^uier. As movement of goods was greatly restricted tiiJ 
3952 normal markets were closed. Thus while fn ?hrpm-wai 

days the most important centre for the sale of the bulk ^f thf> 

of *0 Hner varieties, 

was Calcutta and only 20 per cent, of production was beine 
consumed m the district itself, during and after the ZZ 

sltl^ ^e district or in the avljoining district? like 

^ Ratnagin as per allotment under the schem« 
of distribution in the State. Since the latter part of 1949 however 
some pods were allowed to be freely marketed directly by the mills’ 
wi?"® purposes of export outside India and L Sle"’ 
though the normal trade channels. Controlled distribution extended 
to the supply of yarn too, which was to be distributed to vori/n . 
cons^ing ^nite life the handloom, rope, tape and“iidu"sS' 


MarkeU, 
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Vegetable Oil Industry —The industry now consists of five 
factories as defined by section 2 (m) (i) of the Factories Act of 
1948. Under the previous Act there was one factory in 1944 to 
which another was added in 1946, and they were situated at Poona 
and Baramati. It is in respect of these two factories that the follow- 
ing information is given. 

In 1947, the fi,xed capital employed amounted to Rs. 2-96 lakhs, 
of which land and buildings accounted for Rs. 71,000 and plant 
and machinery for Rs. 2-24 lakhs. The average number of persons 
employed per day was 60, out of whom 54 were workers. Three 
were women workers. The industry paid Rs. 28,460 as wages and 
salaries. Of the wages paid men received Rs. ^,210 and women 
Rs. 540. The amount paid as salaries was Rs. 4,710. 


Eleetricity, coal and fuel oil were used for power and fuel and 
tlje quantity consumed by the factories was as foUows 
Electricity 45,542 k. w. h. valued at Rs. 2,793 ; coal, 17 tons valued 
at Rs. 850 ; fuel oil, 668 gallons valued at Rs. 334. The total value, 
tlierefore, was Rs. 4,635. 


The main raw materials consumed are copra (cocoanut kernel), 
groundnut, castor seed and other oilseeds. The total value of all 
raw materials consumed in each of the two years 1946 and 1947 
was Rs. 3-64 lakhs and Rs. 4*17 lakhs respectively. Details are 
shown in the table below 


j 

; Raw materials. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Quantity (tons). 

Value (Rs.) 

1946. 

1947. 

1946. 

1947. 

Copra (Cocoanut komol) 

125*6 

221*0 

1,38,997 

3,32,160 

Groundnut 

2,948*0 

34*3 

1,26,741 

18,387 

Castor seed 

12-9 

8*5 

6,274 

3,516 

Other oilseeds 

261*0 

1460 

84,148 

49,116 


The products of the industry are various kinds of oils 
he total value of output in 1946 was Rs. 3*48 lakhs ^d m 
4-81 lakhs. The quantity and value of the mam oils produ 

e shown below 

I 

Quantity (tons). 


Produots« 

« 


1946. 

1947. 

1946. 

1947. 

$ 

Castor oil ••• ••• 

Cocoanut oil 

Groundnut oil •" 

6*2 

70*3 . 

78*6 

3*1 

138*3 

13*3 

7,267 

1,66,431 

85,860 

• <4 

4,724 

3,67,443 

17,726 
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Statistics are not available for all the factories in the district 
regarding capital employed, number of workers engaged, consump- 
tion of power, fuel and raw materials, and value of output. From 
available statistics it has been possible to work out totals under 
these heads for the following fourteen industries for the years 
1946, 1947 and 1948:— (1) Biscuit-making; (2) Brass, Copper and 
Aluminium; (3) Ceramics; (4) Distilleries and Breweries; 
(5) Drugs and Chemicals; (6) Ceneral and Electrical Engineering; 
(7) Glass and Glassware; (8) Paints and Varnishes; (9) Paper and 
Paper Boards; (10) Rice-Milling; (11) Soap; (12) Sugar; 
(13) Textiles; and (14) Vegetable Oils. These figures do not 
cover all the factories engaged in these industries, but only those 
registered uder section 2 (/) of the Factories Act, 1934. and that 
loo only 31 of the 35 factories registered in 1946, 35 of the 
43 registered in 1947, and 46 of the 55 registered in 1948. It will 
be seen that in 1948, these factories employed 5,697 workers as 
against the number of 18,181 workers in all registered factories in 
the same year, excluding the Government ordnance factories which 
employed 16,014 workers. ^ 


TABLE No. 1. 

Gapital employed by registered factories in fourteen 
Selected Industries. 1946-48. 


Year. 

Fixed C 

’apital.^ 

Land and 
Buildings, 

Plant and 
Machinery, 

Other fixed 
assets. 

Total. 

IMO 

1947 ... 

1948 

R3. 

34,66,455 

42,73,019 

62,61,630 

Rs. 

41,65,908 

47,29,788 

71,40,878 

Rs. 

10,27,444 

12,41,522 

12,10,485 

Rs. 

86.50,807 

1,02,44,329 

1.36.12,993 

TABLE No. 1—contd. 

1 — — 

Year, 

Working Capital.* | 

Stock 
of T&W 

materials 
and fuels. 

Stock of 
products 
and by- 
products. 

Bent paid 
for fixed 
capital 
items taken 
on lease. 

Total 

1946 ... 

1947 .. 

1048 

* TT. 1. • ... 

Rs. 

61,91,288 

62,53,875 

60,39,204 

Rs. 

48,14,336 

25,62,847 

45,85,188 

1 

Rs. 

21,817 

17,022 

43,402 

Rs. 

1,00,27,441 

78,33,744 

1.06,67,794 
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TABLE No. 2, 

Labour employed and wages and salaries paid by registered 

FACTORIES IN FOURTEEN, SELECTED INDUSTRIES, 1^-48, 


Year. 

Avorago uumbor of poraons omployed per day. 

Man-hours 

worked. 

Wages and 
salaries, 
paid. 

1940 .. 

^lon ; 

(A) Employed directly by factory. 3,991 

10,144,243 

Rs. 

25,78,020 


(B) Employed through contractors. 92 

190,316 

00,251 


Women : 

(A) Employed directly by factory. 491 

1,216,989 

1,76,033 


(B) Employed through contractors, 66 

182,592 

18,000 


Children : 

(A) Employed directly by factory, 53 

76,902 

15,108 


(B) Employed through contractors 

• • • • 

• • • • 


Persona other than workers .. 322 

0 

0 0 0 0 

6,24,657 


Total 5,015 

11,809,0424 

34,08,173 

1947 .. 

Men : 

(A) Employed directly by factory. 4,307 

9,204,003 

28,99,951 


(B) Employed through contractors, 192 

210,912 

1,79,709 


Women : 

(A) Employed directly by factory. 617 

1,172,010 

2,44,469 


(B) Employed through contractors, 10 

12,400 

6,204 


Children : 

(A) Employed directly by factory, 42 

68.173 

16,060 


(B) Employed through contractors, . , . . 

• • • • 

• • • • 


Persons other than workers .. 372 

« 

• • • • 

5,61.573 


Total .. 5,440 

10,717,498t 

39,06,956 

1948 .. 

Mon : 

(A) Employed directly by factory. 4,960 

10,714,719 

39,77,526 


(B) Employed through contractors. 130 

102,362 

1,96,173 


Women : * 

(A) Eraploycddirectly by factory. o/U 

1,311,299 

2,89,701 


(B) Employed through contractors. 7 

16,440 

1,340 


Children: , , r . oa 

(A) Employed directly by factory. 

30,310 

6,607 


(B) Employed through contractors 

P.jrsons other than woikera . . ^88 

• • • • 

0 

« • • • 

• • • • 

7,28.318 


Total . . 6,185 

. . • irk nnn 

12,l75.130t 

inns other tha 

51,99,565 

workers** a* 


‘Kiguror* of man 

dco«’ noTinclndo the figures for “ persons other than workers”. 
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CHAPTER 6. 


Consumption of Fuel, Electricity, etc., by registered factoiues 
IN FOURTEEN SELECTED INDUSTRIES, 1946-48. 




1 

Quantity. 

I 



Year. 

Coal. 

I 

Firewood, j 
i 

Fuol Oil, 

Eli'ctricity. 

Lubri 

*'a nts. 


Oils. 

Others. 


(Tons). 

(-M'K) i 

(GI-.) 

(K.W.H.) 

(GIs.) 

(Cwt.) 

1946 

1G.873 

93,303 ' 

t 

53,144 

37,49,538 

17, MS 

62 

1947 

10,450 

40,647 

l.W.SO-l 

53,00,881 

18,827 

82 

1943 

7,930 

52,470 

2.35,209 

75,I2.Sl’G 

15,529 

\ 

38 


. TABLE No. S—contd. 


Year. 

Value, 

Coal. 

Firewood. 

Fuel Oil. 

; Electricity. 

( 

Others. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R?. 

Rs. 

1946... 

5.01.839 

1,12,872 

29.376 

1,57, .598 

1,45,632 

10,06,817 

1947... 

3,62,533 

77.041 

75.r,93 

2,52,168 

1,59,116 

0.26.451 

1948... 

2.93.071 

1.01,390 

1,41,038 

3,32.392 

1.76,150 

10,44,047 


TABLE No. 4. 

Value of raw materials consumed by registered factories 
IN fourteen Selected Industries, 1946-48. 


Year, 

Value of raw 
inateriuLs 
consumed. 

1 

Value of woik 
done by 
others. 

Total. 


R.S. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1946 

• • • • 

1,33,33,409 

1,00,981 

1,34,34,.390 

1947 

• • • • 

1,74.15,173 

1,13,301 

1,75 28,474 

1948 

• • • • 

2,04,30.734 

33,515 

2.04.70,249 


TABLE No. 5. 


Value of output by registered factories 
IN fourteen Selected Industries, 1946-48. 


Y'ear. 

Value of 
products and 
by-products. 

Value of 
work done 
for others. 

Total, 


Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

1946 

• • . . 

2,02.06,628 

2.24,158 

2.04.30.0SC 

1047 

• • • . 

3,06,03,178 

2,84,979 

3,08 48,167 

1048 

• • • 

2.08,07,097 

2,06,697 

2.18,13,394 


Industries. 
I-Larce-scalk 
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II-SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRIES. 


Agarabatti-making.-Agarabatti-rmVing has been caned on, mostly 
in Poona city, for a very Ion? time. It is reported that there are 
32 karkha7ws working and that they employ more than a ^ousand 
workers. The karkhanas are owned by merchants who provide 
the capital and manage production and sales. The work of prepar- 
ing agarabattis is clone mostly by women. Boys, however, are 
employed for packing, labelling etc. 

The main raw materials are bamboos imported from Bangalore 
and Bombay, and used for making the sticks. The paste is made out 
of sandalwood powder, charcoal powder, aromatic gums, chemicals 
and synthetic perfumes like rose, jasmine, etc. Most of these raw 
materials are brought from outside, either from places in India like 
Pandharpur, Bangalore, Coimbatore, Mysore, Saugor or Machas, or 
from foreign countries. The tools used are wooden boards, sliders, 
beaters and mixers, all of which are extremely old-fashioned. One 
of the bigger karkJimias has introduced an electric mixer. 

Twenty-txvo varieties of agarabattis are produced in Poona. 
An average woman worker working for eight or nine hours a day 
can produce about 1,400 agarabatttis and get a wage of Rs. 2 
a day. 

Most of the produce is marketed throughout India. One 
karkhana however, is known to be sending agarabattis to Iraq, 
America and Africa. 


Bakeries.— Except in the cantonments of Poona and Kirkee, where 
a large number of military personnel existed, there were no bakeries 
prior to 1918. It was only after a large number of bread-eating 
people established themselves in the Poona city area at the end of 
World War I (1918) that bakeries began to be established in the 
city area., A survey taken of the city and the suburban area in 
1937-8° showed that there were 29 establishments engag^ m 
making bread, biscuits, cakes, etc., and all of them were in Poona 
City. Of these, two were big and they employed machinery. 
Ihe rest of the establishments were small household concerns using 
no machinery and employing no outside labour. In some cases 
a boy was engaged to distribute and deliver the goo s, Q 

Dften he was a relaUve of the family. The ? all 

an oven and its accessories, such as metal sheets, costing 

about Rs. 100. 

Of the raw materials required, flour, sugar and butter ^^e 
bought locally, while the essences ^ere imported from ^road. 

Rs. 100 to Rs. 250 per establishment. 

The 1951 census f f 2 

of the total ^ 

Bamboo-working Indusfrt/.— Bamboo makers alone, 

big towns and taluka headqu arters. The basket ma __ 

®See foot-note at p. 270. 
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according to the 1951 census, numbered 605“ in the district. Towns 
having fairly large numbers of workers are Poona, Sasvad, Khed and 
Vadgaon. 

The main raw material is bamboo. A large part of the supply 
comes from Ainawar in the Dharwar district and the remaining 
from Madhya Pradesh, Lonavala and the forests in Mulslii 
taluka. The price of 100 bamboos varies at present (1950) from 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 40. The tools used in their work are chisels, cutters 
and bends. They turn out baskets, curtains, matting chairs and 
other small articles for household use. A worker works from eight 
t«* ten hours a day and produces two baskets from a bamboo, 
earning about Rs. 60 a month. Since the worker has to sell his 
goods by hawking, he is often forced to sell his goods at a dis- 
advantage to himself in order not to have his funds locked up in 
unsold goods. Wages vary from Re. 1 to Rs. 3 a day. A family is 
required to purchase annually bamboos worth about Rs. 300. 
A ^-operative society has been started in Poona to buy bamboos 

workers may obtain raw material at lower nrices. 
The high price of bamboo is a result of high cost of transport. 

Bidi-making Industry. -Bidi-making is an important industry in 
tlie district. The 1951 census records the number of persons 
employed as 3,610. Since it requires hardly any tools and \ery 
little skill, there is keen competition among the workers. The 
marketing of the products is often done bv the city merchant who 
acts both as marketing agent and as financier. Sometimes the 
merchant himself hires people and makes them work in his own 
premises \yith the raw materials provided by himself. Ten such 
huh factories are reported to be working in Poona city and about 

number of workers employed 
in each may vary from 50 to 500. A factory employing 100 workers 
can produce a lakh of bkfe a day. The raw nrLSf renurd “c 

the buhs. Tobacco is brought from Nipani in Belcraum district 
Kolhapur, and Kaira. The leaves are imported from Madhya Pradesh’ 
No tools are required for preparing bidis except a furnare 1 
from s.,x to ten nretal trays lor heating the tobS, A CrwoAcr 

?™/“or earns Vag°esrte 

hrret'’.'^ Wrss'^V^f^l^tor^ 

.0 invest as rnuch as Rs. lO.oV&Tro^^r^pirrSb toXr" 

facS-regtiaersS-l^r^^^^ 35 brick 

1948. The 1951 censufshows tl,; „ ,1 ^ the Factories Act. 

Hie manufacture as 877 Tr c .°ef “"t* 

Poona, Khed, Sasvad and hlmcht “ "tanufacture are 

•he worki'^'rhe 'raw' nwteriSs'°are''"°‘> bl’“ •» tlo 

requires aS°- t^, 

■ -d'otherToV 
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iincl the contractor realises Rs. 300 from it. Work is not possible 
in the rainy season and workers get employment for about 
eight months in a year. They are compelled to seek alternative 
employment for the remaining period. The conditions of work are 
bad. There are no fixed hours of work and workers have often to 
work overtime. The wage rate varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 2-8-0 per 
day, and a family earns from Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 per month. 

There has been no co-operative movement in this industry. 


Building Industry.— Along with other centres of population, Poona 
*vas experiencing boom conditions in tlie building industry in the 
ate thirties of this century, but from the outbreak of World-War H 
n 1939, building activity became more or less confined to Defence 
vorks. Private building activity was revived after the war came 
:o an end in 1945. 

The 1951 census records the number of persons engaged in the 
construction and maintenance of buildings as 12,865. Of this 
number, Poona City alone accounted for 6,645. Other places like 
Baramati, Junnar, and Purandar also account for large numbers. 

Many classes of skilled workers can find employment in the 
nuilding industry. Tiiey comprise engineers, overseers and mhtries, 
masons, carpenters, plumbers and decorators and the new class of 
vorkers, lying between masons and carpenters, specialised in cement 
concrete construction. The unskilled workers are those who do the 
manual labour of transporting materials from one place to another, 
■)f assisting carpenters in wood work and masons in achial 
construction. We ^may mention one more person, viz., the 
contractor. The term is ratlier vaguely used. It is generally used 
lo indicate the agency which undertakes the supply of 
and labour and the execution of tlae work, as specified in me 
contract, from the first to the last process. More often than no^ 
die engineer is also the contractor. Where this is not the case, m 
contractor gets tlie necessary work done by an engineer on a com- 
mission which varies from 3 to 5 per cent, of the total cos . 

Tlicre are, in Poona city, contractor firms, both big and smaU. 
nie smaller ones undertake repair work and other ° 

act as sub-contractors to the bigger ones. The a^ e 
contracts of Rs. 25,000 and more. In 1937-8 smaUt^ 
numbered 200 and big firms 25 though it was certain that a teW 

more were not counted. These contractor firms had a sm^ 
nermanent staff consisting of clerical employees cashiers, s 
c“and skilled supervisors for different types of worL The 
af the labour required was employed on a contact naj, 

although it was usual for a certain amount of labour to V 

attached to a particular contractor. , ^ -i ond 

The engineer prepares the plan together wi* 
specifications of the work that the customer ^ .f 

The overseers are to supervise the work andjto see ^ 

c,ut according to the specifications. T . jnistri 

own overseer to ensuie a clieck on t - under whose 

is an expert in some branch of work and toe head i^naer 

direction it is being done. Masons brick-laying, stone 

layers and stone masons. They do the work^f The 

dressing, plastering, painting, flooring o typ 


•See foot-note at p. 270. 
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caipenters work on the flooring, skirtings, window frames and timber 
frame-work of the building. Below these are the unskilled workers 
to do the manual work of carrying bricks, stones, and mixed linie 
or cement. Here large numbers of women are employed. Tlic 
monthly earnings of a skilled worker vary from Rs. 100 tc Rs. 150, 
while those of an unskilled worker from Rs. 50 to Rs. 75. 

Carpentry.— Carpenters are to be found all over the district. In 
rural areas they are needed to supply and repair agricultural 
implements and bullock carts, while in the towns tliey are engaged 
eitner in making furniture or in house building. The census of 
1951 records their number as 6,277, the number in Poona city alone 
being 3,243. Otlier places where carpenters are to be found in 
large numbers are Baramati, Junnar, Sasvad, Khed, Dhond and 
Lonavala. 


The raw materials used are wood, nails, screws, paints and 
polishes, which have to be imported from outside. Timber is 
imported from Madhya Pradesh, and some quantity of wood is 
brought from Dandeli also. Tools which are commonly used are 
planes, chisels, “hammers, pliers, saws etc. The wood in the form 
in which it is imported is cut into pieces of required size in saw 
mills. There were in 1950® five saw mills registered under 
section 2 (m) (i) of the Factories Act, 1948, all situated in Poona 
city. They used electric power or oil engines and the investment 
in a mill was about Rs. 6,000. 


In cities, carpenters make furniture, build bodies for motor 
^ucks and lorriesf and are employed in doing the wood work 
in houses. Generally they work for wages under a karkhandar 
tliough a few may accept orders independently. The karkhandar 
usually e.xecutes orders received in advance, but also maintains 
a retaU shop to sell his products. Furniture making, as a special 
branch of general carpenters’ business, is in a flourishing (.'ondition 

Poona. It has developed considerably during the 
last 25 years or so. In 1950 tliere were two factories en<''a<’’ccl 
furniture and fixtures registered under the Factories Act, 
1948, one under section 2 (m) (i) and the other under 

section ^ (m) («). There are numerous other establishments not 
registered as factories. 


In 1937-8 there were 62 comparatively small establishments of 

-T^^Sing ^3 persons. The number of persons 
employed in individual estabhshments varied from 5 to 41. The 
bigger of these had equipment worth Rs. 300 or Rs. 400. They 
coMisted of ^Uls, vices, press<^, circular and cross-cut saws, which 

bnSe 

“ was n„T“ itabl™ 

ine market tor these goods was mamly local thoueh the bitrapr 

L“20.Jo’'Ld"R“s^3S“ea'oh.‘’' 


4 ?® 1951 census records 353 sawyers in the district 

OclSSuonC p. 554 »" •• Oll.= 
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Skilled workers now (ip) earn behveen Rs. 100 and Rs m 
a month. In rural areas, the local carpenter does all the wood wnrl- 
for t no cu.tivator. There, he is his own master and deals diredlv 
with the consumer. His monthly income may vary from Rs S 

o fo. ,0, part of which may be in kind. ThlJ^y slLon fa 

slack period for him. ^ 

Co-operation seems to have made little headway amonc this 
of artisans though efforts are being made to bring them^ ^^r Tb 
lold at Baramati, Saswad and Poona. The only society worthy of 
mention is the Udyog Sahakari Mandal of Poona, which engages 

twelve carpenters and undertakes the manufacture of furniture and 
kisau charkas. 


^ Dijcinz (ind ?rinting.—\n 1937-8,® there were in Poona city 
establishments engaged in dyeing and printing. They were 
oistributed in Budhvar, Ravivar, Sadashiv, and Shukravar peths 
and some other places. The majority of them were family 
concerns. Where outside labour was employed, the number 
of workers ranged between one and five. There wa^, however, one 
big concern which employed 32 persons. The equipment of each 
ot the small concerns consisted of a few pots and pans for boiling 
and rinsing cloth, printing blocks and stencils for printing purposes, 
the total cost of which varied between Rs. 50 and Rs. 200. The 
erpiipment of the big concern consisted of a boiler, hydro-extractor, 
spray plant and an electric motor, altogether worth nearly Rs. 3,000. 


Dyeing, printing, and in some cases spray painting of pieces of 
cotton, woollen and silk cloth,- was done in these establishments. 
Garments and fabrics or long pieces of cloth were taken by the 
customers to be dyed and printed at certain rates fixed per yard 
in the case of unstitched cloth and according to the number of 
pieces in the case of others. In addition to this usual business, 
the big concern also bought on its own account all sorts of fabrics 
and garments, dyed and printed them and sold the finished articles. 
Such ready-made articles were sadis and bed-sheets, covers and pillow 
covers. The raw materials required were dyes, colours, oil, fuel etc. 
The annual turn-over of the big concern was recorpted to be nearly 
Rs. 75,000 or more ; that of the smaller ones varied for each between 
Rs. 700 and Rs. 2,000. The market for the latter was pi^ely local 
while the former sold its goods throughout the Poona district and 
adjoining territories. 


Tliere were equal numbers of skilled and unskilled workers m 
this industry and their monthly earnings used to be between Rs. 20 
and Rs. 30, and Rs. 10 and Rs. 20 respectively. 

The 1951 census records 231 persons in tlie district as engaged in 
cotton dyeing, bleaching and printing. 

I'ihrc-Working Industnj.-'Ihe 1951 census of small-scale 
industries t records 797 persons working in 333 estabhshmen 
engaged in the manufacture of rope, twhne string etc. 1 ne mai 
item of manufacture is rope and a few trained wor 

manufacture carpets, bags and ratting, ^e wor . 
distributed mainly in Poona, Saswad, Talegaon-Dabhade, Manchar, 

Khed and Baramati. 

0 ("sLa. ,„du,Wes 1951 cover onlyuch esloblfahorooU 

as do not come within the provisions of the Factories Act 
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The raw materials required are mainly fibre and colours. As 
the local supply of fibre is meagre, most of it has to be brought 
from Satara and the price varies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 per maund of 
12)2 seers. Tlie tools used are a wheel, a mover, a cutter, and 
a scraper, costing about Rs. 10. 

The workers are unable to adopt improved tools though 
thereby the output can be increased by 50 per cent. A family of 
tliree can produce in a day 16 ropes, earning about Rs, 2. The 
ropes have to be disposed of locally by hawking. The workers 
are so poor that they have to sell oft' their goods at any price in 
order to obtain raw materials for the next day. The rainy-season 
is the slack period for this industry. 

A worker has to invest on his tools and raw materials from 
Rs. 25 to Rs. 50 in this industry. He is so poor that he cannot 
raise even this much money and is in debt to Maravadi money- 
lenders. Attempts are being made to organise co-operative 
societies to improve this state of affairs. A Government fibre- 
working demonstration party is training workers in Poona to produce 
better kinds of goods. 

Flour Mills.— The first mills to grind grain into flour were started 
as early as the beginning of the present century, when oil engines 
came into use. They have, since then, grown in number, and 
now almost all the towns and some of the bigger villages have their 
flour mills. They grind not only food grains and pulses but also 
spices, salt crystals and cotton seeds. Some mills do polishing of 
turmeric. 


In 1937-8" there were in all 97 flour mills in Poona city and 
237 persons were engaged in them. Of these 83 used electric 
power and others were worked by oil engines using crude oil. 
The equipment of a flour mill was a pair of millstones in the 
grinding machine and either an electric motor or an oil engine of 
10 H. P. Where husking and polishing of rice or crushing of 
pulses was done, special machines known as crushers and hullers 
were used. There were more skilled workers than unskilled and 
their respective earnings before the war were from Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 
and from Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 per month. 

The 1951 census records 824 persons as engaged in milling of 
cereals and pulses in the district. 

Goldsmiths. -The 1951 census records 1,616 goldsmiths. A large 
number of them are in Poona City. The liistorical Moti Chowk in 
Kavivar is the main centre of business. 


In Ae old days articles of gold and silver were made to orde 
by independent artisans working for wages. In course of time du 
to demand growing up for ready-made wares, shops have sprun 
up to sell such wares. Some of tliese shops are big and are ru 
by non-artisans, generally money-lenders, who employ a few artisan 
in their shops on wages. The smaller ones are run by well-to-d 
artisans. Shops, both big and small, are also in the habit of passin 
on specific orders received by them to independent artisans froi 

mfnoT Independent artisans still predc 

minate, though they may also sell a few cheap ready-made good 

18 City there wer 
PonHc ^ ^ ®"Sagmg 56 workers, in which sale of readv-mad^ 

g^ds and banking were undertaken ; 48 establishments, engagin ; 

®Sce foot-note at p. 270. 
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120 workers, which sold ready-made goods and accepted wage-work- 
1S5 establishments, accepting Durelv wno-p wnri- ° 

243 workers ; 24 establishments, doing engraving 'and otLr sS|?i 
\\ ork, engaged 71 workers ; 15 were miscellaneous shops engaging 
31 workers. In all, there were 290 establishments and 521 workers® 

The artisan usually works in his house assisted by the Se 
members of the family. The occupation is invariably hereditaw 
and It is usual for the son to begin learning the trade at a young 
age. Though work is in the main carried on individually two or 
rnore artisans may work together in some places on the basis either 
of sharing the earnings or of accepting wages on piece-rate. The 
equipment of an establishment consists of anvils, hammers, tongs 
nippers, bellow.s, pincers, pots and crucibles and other equipm^t 
for ornamental work. Altogether they cost an artisan between 
bs. 30 and Rs. 40 before the war. He keeps the shop open for 
approximately ten hours in the day. Work, however, is not obtained 
uniformly throughout the year. There is a heavy demand for it in 
the marriage season, the period between November and May, when 
tlie artisan has I ^ work overtime. Tlie demand, however, for repair 
work, which form a considerable part of the total work brought to 
him, is steadier. Ihere is little work in the rainy season. 

The demand for goods has undergone considerable changes during 
the last century and a half. With the advent of British rule, the 
artistic and costly jewellery fashionable in the days of Indian rulers 
fell out of demand, but the demand for heavy and solid products 
of the old type persisted for a time. With the high price of gold 
in 1931, the demand for gold ornaments suffered a severe set-back, 
and the severe depression of the thirties caused the masses even to 
))art with their gold possessions. Cheaper and lighter varieties now 
hold the field, and the demand is now for bangles, various types of 
bracelets, rings, strings of beads and plain neck-wear. 

Orders for highly artistic and costly ornaments are a rarity now- 
a-days. But tlie traditional skill of the Poona artisans is still able 
to attract such orders from all over Mah.irashtra. The demand for 
silver wares, however, is more elastic as they come within the reach 
of the poorer sections of the community. .Silver goods in common 
demand are water vessels, trays, pan-supari vessels, utensils used m 
v/orship, and articles fit for presents, e.g., powdei-boxes, photo- 
frames Gtc 

An artisan used to earn, before World War II, between ^ 

Ks. 40 a month if he were skilled and behveen Rs. 18 and Rs. -0 it 
he were unskilled. 

Gold and Stiver Thread Makers.-The manufacture of gold a^d 
silver thread was a prosperous industry of Poona city till tne 
beginning of the present centuiy and 250 families or 80 . 

used to be sppported by it. But only 15 establishments "'cte repo 
to be carrying on the trade in 1930, and in 1937-8 only 3 establishments 

giving employment to 17 persons. . 

The manufacture of gold thread consists of three ’ j 

(i) bar-making and thread drawing, (n) wire-beatmg and 
(iii) twisting. In earlier times, when the a"d 

by hand, tlie first process was being done by 
taraksas while the second and the Aird were 
chapadyas and valnas respectively. The last 3 

done by women. In the first, gold was purified and wound ro^^ 

a silver-bar which was then beaten dragging 

length. After this gilding, the bar was turned into wire by dragg s 
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it time after time through gradually smaller holes in a draw plate. 
The process was repeated with the help of a small draw plate to 
draw the wire into thread of required fineness. The second process 
consisted of flattening the thread with the help of a hammer. In 
the third, the gilded thread was twisted with silk thread with the 
help of a spindle. 

The processes have now undergone changes. In the modem 
method, the gilding is the last of the operations undertaken. Silver 
bars are first rolled in a small rolling machine to the required 
diameter and then drawn through dies of various sizes. The wire 
thus obtained is passed between two small well polished rolls 
revolving at a high speed and is thus flattened and elongated. It is 
then collected on small spools and spun round cotton or silk thread 
by means of mechanically operated spindles. The silver thread 
thus obtained is gilded by being passed through electroplating baths, 
uniformity of deposit and tone being secured mainly by proper 
attention to the speed of the thread, the temperature and concentra- 
tion of the baths and the strength of the electric current. 

The tools used formerly by a bar-maker consisted of crucibles, 
anvil, hammer, tongs, iron pincers and nippers. The thread-maker 
used wooden reels, draw-plates and hammer. To flatten the thread, 
a small board with nails, anvil and hones were required. In 1937 
one concern was fully mechanized : for drawing thread it was using 
a pressing machine, a frame \vith 200 spindles, an electro-plating 
machine and three electric motors. 

The raw materials required are silk, cotton and artificial! silk yams 
and gold and silver. Silk and artificial silk yams are imported from 
Surat and sometimes from abroad. Gold and silver can be bought 
locally or from Bombay. 

A large part of the products was sent to Cambay and the 
remaining to places like Mathurai (Madras State), Dindigul, Nagpur 
and Bangalore. The annual production of the mechanized concern 
referred to above was reported to be worth Rs. 8,000. The brisk 
^ason for this industry was usually between November and March. 
A skilled worker used to earn behveen Rs. 20 and Rs 25 and 
an unskilled worker between Rs. 10 and Rs. 12 before the war 


Hosiery. -Hosier-making is carried on in four mechanize! 
tactones, in which 181 persons were employed in 1949, and 13 smal 
establishments in which, according to the 1951 census of small-scah 
industries, 44 persons were employed. 

The o\vners of the small establishments are known as karkhandar, 
who are themselves artisans. Yams from 6 to 22 counts and colour 

Th® Mhandats maintaii 
® kmtting machines. They cost from Rs. 300 to Rs. 50( 
each if they are made in India and from Rs. 500 to Rs. 700 each i 

n scarves and underwear are th< 

i^dlfs ^ usually invests about Rs. 5,00( 


One worker working for eight hours a day can nrodi 

a dozen men s socks. The wage for this is Rs. 2. Most ^of 1 

^ployed are women. The goods are disposed of in \h( 

maintained by the karkhandars themselves. The karkhandi 

mcome per day varies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7. Competition from m 

made hosiery is keenly felt and the prospects of the small sc 
mdustry are not encouraging. f « or uie smaii-sc 


•See foot-note t at p. 298. 
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Leather-Works. 


CHAPTER 6. Ivory ComZ?s.-Preparation of ivory combs is an j ^ 

T j a good locd demand in the n IH 
Indmlries. a decline set in as early as the sevCTtTes of the If, 

« --esult of ccnpctition from cheap bone and celluloW S 

foreign make. Fifteen families were found to be engagS in th' 
industry when the last Gazetteer was written, but only one wm 
reported to be surviving in 1937-8. ^ ^ 

The appliances of a comb-maker are similar to those of an ordinary 
carpenter, only a little finer A shop requires five or six saws of 
oirrerent sizes, half a dozen files, half a dozen vices, a vakas (adze) 
and a compass. Ivory is first steeped in water for two or three days. 
Jt is then cut into pieces of the required size and sawn through 
keeping it verHcal by holding it in the vice. It is then filed, rubbed 
and polished. Sometimes the ends and sides are decorated with 
carvings, and the plain surface in the centre is broken by tracing on 
it a few curved and straight lines. 

The 1951 census of small-scale industries* does not give separate 
figures of workers engaged in making ivory combs, but records Aat 
in the whole district 69 establishments, engaging 116 workers, were 
occupied in making articles of “ ivory, sTiells, etc.”. 

Leather-Works .— is a very common occupation and leather 
workers are to be found all over the district. They con«egate in 
larger towns and taluka places but they are to be found in large 
numbers particularly in Poona, Talegaon-Dabhade, Baramati, 
Manchar, Khed, Saswad and Kedgao 9 . The 1951 census records 
3,058 persons as engaged in shoe making and cobbling and another 
127 persons in leather works. 

The artisan mostly works on his own, his family helping him. 

The raw materials required are leather of different qualities, 
tarmed skins, lining and small items like nails, rings, buttons, polish^ 
etc. Buffalo hides are made locally, while upper leather are brought 
from factories in Bombay and sometimes from abroad. The tools 
used are Ari (awls). Rapt (knife), Airan (anvil), Hasti (hammer), 
wooden blocks, stones etc., costing in all about Rs. 50. In addibon 
to this, the more prosperous families have a leather sewing marine 
costing about Rs. 400. All the tools, except the sewing machine, 
are locally made, the latter being imported from abroad. 

The goods produced are mostly footwear for men, women and 
children. In the bigger centres, other leather goods like 
purses, bags, suit cases, document cases etc., are producea. 
A worker, assisted by his wife, can produce 25 Pafrf of shoes per 
month and on an average earns about Rs. 125 a month. It is 
for people to work overtime whenever there is brisk demand ana 

earn much more than this. 

In smaller places, it is usual for the producer ^ sell 
directly to the consumer. The financial we^n«s of Ae craftsm^ 
often drives him into the clutches of the merchant-finanmer, wh the^ 
takes over the function of oistribution. In larger of 

uncommon to find dealers in leather goods employing a n^ber 

workers on a wage basis and selhng fheir joduc^ overtime ^ 
full time and the hours of work are about eight *0 Rs. 5 

ever necessary. The wages paid to a worker vary from Bs. 2 to Ks. o 

per day depending upon his skill. 

•See foot-note t at p. 298. 
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An artisan requires Rs. 200 to buy his tools and raw materials. 
Inability to raise so much money makes him resort to money- 
lenders. The Government through co-operative societies is helping 
the artisans to get out of the clutches of shopkeepers and dealers. 
At the same time, efforts are being made to train artisans so tliat 
tl^^ey may adopt new ways and new patterns and generally produce 
better goods which might improve their sales. Mention here may 
be made of the Poona Leather Workers’ Co-operative Societ\', Poona, 
which e.xtends many facilities to these artisans. 


« 
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Oilseed pressing— In former times oilseed pressing was oilseed pressing, 
an ubiquitous occupation, almost every village having its own oilman. 

The industry, however, is declining and oilmen are to be 
found only in three or four places in a taluka. According to the 
3951 census of small-scale industries'* there were in the district 
57 establisliments in which 131 persons were employed. These 
persons were distributed mainly in Khed, Manchar, Saswad, Junnar, 

Baramati, Talegaon-Dhamdhere and Talegaon-Dabhade. The oilmen 
still use the old type of ghani, consisting of a stone mortar (inside 
lined with wood) and a wooden lot (a large pestal) worked by 
a bullock. The cost of the entire unit is about Rs. 300. The oilman 
owns the ghani and manages its working. 


Karadai (saflBower) and groundnut are generally pressed by the 
village ghanis. Competition by oil mills for groundnut makes the 
price uneconomical to ghani owners and tliey, therefore, prefer to 
crush karadai. The price of groundnut varies from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60 
per palla of 3 maunds and an oilman presses on the average 
20 maunds of seed per month. Working for 9 hours a day an oilman 
can crush 39 seers of seed, giving 15 seers of oil and 24 seers of 
cake. The oil and cake are disposed of locally in the shops 
maintained by the owners. Sometimes they crush the customers’ 
seed for a charge. The daily income of an oilman is Re. 1. 


The work is seasonal, there being no work in the rainy seasor 
as the demand is slack and the seeds are dear. An oilman ii 
reqimed to invest from Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 as he has to stock the 
se^. He does not usually have the money as the industry is ir 
a bad way. Competition from oil mills is slowly driving the oilmar 
^t of business. Attempts are being made to revive the industry 
Co-operative societies have been formed at Khed, Junnar, Indapin 
and Nira to enable members to purchase karadai and groundnut al 
reasonable rates throughout the season. The society at Khed 
purchases oil from members and markets it for them. Attempts are 
also being made to introduce an improved type of ghani. 

hflnd.-Poona and Junnar are the only places ic 

1951 census of small-scale industries* there were seven establkb 
raents in which 33 persons were employed. estabhsh 

A “‘"’f i”®" available in 

•See foot-note f* at p. 298. 
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drawing paper. Most of these tools are inherited. Machinery is now 
used only m the manufacture of pulp. If machinery were to ho 
used in place of all these older tools, the cost of the equipment 
consisting of beaters, a calendering machine, frames, trays and tan];« 
would be about Rs. 15,000. ^ 

An individual produces per month about 6 reams of paper 
of the vahm of Rs. 350. A family produces 15 reams realising 
about Rs. 875. The monthly income of a family ranges from Rs. 100 
to Rs. 150, and tlie wage rate, where labour is employed, is about 
Rs. 2-8-0 per day. During the monsoon the work is slack. 
A kagadi (maker of hand-made paper) is required to inyest Rs. 1,000 
in his business mostly to purchase raw-materials. The marketing 
of paper is done through the Paper Research Centre, Poona. There 
is little demand for hand-made paper as the competition from mill- 
made paper is very strong. 


There is a co-operative society of paper-makers in Junnar. Its 
capital is Rs. 1,000. It is being guided by the Village Industries 
Committee, which has also lent it a pulp-making machinery. The 
society sells ready-made pulp to members at Rs. 6 for pulp required 
to manufacture one ream of paper. It also markets the paper 
produced by members. 


Potters. 


Smithies. 


Potters.— The occupation of potters, known as kumbhars, is 
traditional and both men and women of the family work. No outside 
labour is employed for wages. 

The equipment of the potter consists of little more than the 
traditional potter’s wheel. The main raw material required is 
suitable earth which is mixed with horse dung and soaked for a time 
in water. The mixture is then properly kneaded and propped for 
making earthenwares. The potters require fuel for heating the 
raw wares. 

The main articles produced are water vessels called ghagars and 
madkis (earthen vessels for fetching and storing water) whwh are 
mainly bought by the poprer sections of the community. There is 
a great demand for such earthenware in the summer season when 
they are used for storing drinking water, as water becomes cooler m 
them. Besides these articles of daily use, for which there is a 
demand, flower pots and clay toys are also produced for which me 
demand is occasional, as, for instance, at the time of 
demand for any of these products is always local, P. _ 

being able to satisfy the demand of his village. Even Poona aj^san 

sell little in the neighbouring villages and most 

to wholesalers in the Fulay market. Some sell them by hawking 

from door to door. _ 

In 1937-8®, 27 potters’ families were 
Poona city They were found residing m Kasba ^ / 

obtained Iheir raw material from ^ 

material, a family with two workers earned about Rs. 30 per m 
The 1951 census records 1,536 potters in the district. 

Smit/iies.-Every town or big ^iJf^^There Sl^also s^e £ 
families who are the local blacksmi^^hs There me a^o re 

families who move from place to place m search ot wor 
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census of 1931 reported 1,199 people as being engaged in the iron- 
working industry. The 1951 census records 3,784 persons as 

blacksmiths. It is usual for blacksmiths to own and manage their 
shops. Their work is to make buckets and utensils like chalnis 
(sieves), tavas (flat pans), kadhais (frying pans), etc., and 

undertake minor repair work. In rural areas thev have 

to repair agricultural implements, make large-size kandfwis 
(frying pans) for gur-making and do the iron work in the 
preparation of mots for drawing water from wells. The raw 
materials used are corrugated iron sheets with a guage varying from 
No. 8 to No. 24, round bars of %" to 1" size, and flats of ii" to VA" 
thic^ess. An artisan requires every month about 6 cwt. of these 
costing Rs. 50. Repair work is done from scrap metal. The tools 
used are mostly of an old type and consist of hammers, an anvil, 
a furnace and cutters. The cost is about Rs. 50 for each 

establishment. 

A family consisting of three persons can produce 6 buckets a day 

and earn Rs. 6 or Rs. 7. The irregularity in the supply of iron 

sheets and the intermittent nature of the demand for the finished 

^ds, however, make their incomes very much lower than what 

the above figure indicates. On an average, a family does Rs. 2 000 

worth of business per year, earning Rs. 60 to Rs. 75 a month. 

A person IS required to invest from Rs. 50 to Rs. 500 depending 

mainly on the volume of business. The need for finance is not very 

^ cases the agriculturist provides the raw materials 

and the blacksmith works for wages only. Co-operative societies 

are bemg organised to provide technical and financial assistance 

and to ensure a regular supply of iron sheets. The Bhimthadi 

I aluka Lohar Co-operative Producers' Society at Baramati distributed 

re^lar quotas of iron to members and marketed their goods and had 

a ^rnover of Rs. 6,000 in the second half of the year 1949. The 

conditions has brought about partial 
unemployment among the smiths. 

Snuff-Makers.-SnuS -making is an old industry of Poona in which 

“‘“Wishments wL reported to be 
engaged, giving employment to about 300 persons.* The maioritv 

ents was a big concern employing as many as 150 workers 
Others employed workers varying in number from 5 to 35 Tho 
^uipment of these establishments consisted of grinding mills rnortars 

of them employed machines to carry out the nf miVinrr « a 

one establishment had an oil engine of 9 H P ^Tbf» 

coyisted mainly of unskiUed Sers pa"d on fte pfece^r'afeTirm 

bom 

to « X "S' I? 

olnnunslteS^^eto- T„rRs. 


•See foot-note at p. 270. 
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Tmuicries.-The 1951 census records 375 persons in the district as 
engaged in tanning. Tlie industry is carried on mostly on a family 
basis. The main centres of tanning are Baramati, Walha, Manchar 
Talegaon-Dhamdhere, Talegaon-Dabhade, Indapur, Junnar and 
Poona. In 1950, there were two factories engaged in tanning 
and leather-finishing registered under section 2 (m) («) of the 
Factories Act, 1948. 

Tanners usually reside near a source of water supply, as they need 
plenty of water for tanning. The raw materials required ar^ raw 
hides, bahtd or wattle bark, hirda (myrobalan) and lime. The 
tools used are two or three lime pits, tliree watering tanks, chisels, 
awls, wooden blocks for processes like cleaning, hming, deliming 
etc. The cost of these tools is about Rs. 300. 

On an average a family produces 15 hides per montli. Since 
tanning takes a long time, 15 hides are under process when fifteen 
are ready. The cost of production of 15 hides is estimated at 
Rs. 575. Fleshings and hair of animals are wasted, as there are no 
arrangements to turn tliem into by-products, like glue, brushes eta 
The market for tliese hides is generally local. Sometimes the tanners 
prepare mots (leather water-lifts) for agriculturists. The fact that the 
tanner has to process his hides for a long time makes him over-anxious 
to sell his products to recover his capital, and incapacitates him from 
striking good bargains. Alternatively, he is at the mercy of the 
dealer who buys his hides and stocks them. 

Tanners generally work from 7 in the morning to 3 in the 
afternoon and through all the months of the year except the wet 
ones. If they have sheds they work throughout the year. Most 
oi the tanning establishments are self-owned. Lack of finance 
sometimes keeps the tanners idle, when they have to seek work on 
farms. Wages are paid in cash and vary from Re. 1 to Rs. 3 a day. 
A family’s income is usually about Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 per month. 


The minimum investment required in this industry is Rs. 1,000. 
The high figure is to be explained by the fact that lime pits and 
tanning pits of brick have to be constructed and also by the large 
imount of working capital needed. This invariably leads the tanners 
nto debt. The Government is helping them by loans through the 
Co-operative Department. Efforts are being made to orgamse 
lanners into co-operative societies to realise economies from 
arge-scale purchase of raw hides, babul bark, and hirda. 
ire to be found in Baramati, Talegaon-Dhamdhere, Walha, 
Uanchar and Kedgaon. Prominent among such soemties are 
he Kakayyar Tanning Co-operative Society, Baramati; wain 
:harmakar Sahakari Society, Walha J 

:harmakars’ Co-operative Society, Talegaon-Dhamdhere (Sirur); ana 

be Manchar Charmakar Sahakari Society, ^anch^ (Ambegao^. 
rhese four societies have a share capital of Rs. 3,500, Rs. A- , 
is. 500 and Rs. 1,100 each, respective y, with a cojrespondipg 

nembership of 25, 75, 18 and 57. They all get help from 

nent in the form of loans. They buy materials 

hem to the artisans at cheap rates and also help tliem to mtroduce 

mprovecl types of iiTipleiTients and tools. 
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Weaoing: Cotton and Silk (Handlooms and Powcrlooms) .—'The 
last Gazetteer noted a prosperous handloom industry in Poona. 
Soon, however, it seems to have fallen on evil days. Competition 
from other better organised centres of cloth production in India 
came to be felt very strongly at the close of the 19th century. 
Later, competition from cheap mill-made goods was also very 
, strong. The result was a decline in the number of looms and of 
persons following the occupation as well as a deterioration in the 
quality of the fabric produced. The place of cotton sadis, dhotics, 
khans (bodice cloth), paithanis (.sdk sadis with gold border), and 
pitambars (silk dhoties) etc., produced formerly, was taken by 
coarse cloth meant only for the con^umption of the neighbouring 
rural areas. Weavers began to desert their traditional occupa- 
tion for more remunerative work, so much so that a centre of 
handloom weaving like Junnar, which at the beginning of the 
century could boast of 500 looms, had hardly 12 or 15 at the 
beginning of World War II. The industry seemed to be heading 
gradually for e.xtinction. 

World War II with its enormous demand for woven fabric seems 
to have given a fillip to this industry. Increased demand and lack 
of competition from mills which were engaged in fulfilling war 
orders, seem to be the main reason. According to a census of 
handlooms carried out by Government in 1946 for distributing 
controlled yam, there were 1,250 handlooms in the Poona district in 
that year. As to tlie number of persons engaged, the census of small- 
scale industries* carried out in 1951 records 1,780 in the spinning and 
weaving of cotton and silk. The main centres of production are 
Poona, Junnar, Baramati, Saswad and Manchar. 


In Poona city and Baramati, mostly sadis of mercerised cotton 
yam are produced. In Poona bodice pieces or khans are also 
manufactured. Shalus, paithanis and pitambars, which used to be 
produced in large quantities in the city formerly, are now 
produced only to a very small e.vtent as they have gone out of 
t^hion. Recently, weavers in Poona have taken to the production 
Oa ordinary piecegoods in small quantities. In the rural areas 
coarse sadis are produced. 


Fly-shuttle looms are commonly used in the city as well as in 
the disfrii^. However, one still comes across a good number of 
looms of the throw-shuttle type and the change over to the improved 
type IS not yet complete. Some establishments in Poona have 
mtroduced power looms and automatic looms. Weavers prefer flv- 

""" they are locally manufactured and accessories 

like heal^, reeds, etc., can be easily obtained for purposes of replace- 
ment. The cost of a fly-shuttle loom varies from Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 
Une automatic loom along with its accessories costs Rs. 400. 

f main raw materials. For the 

i cotton yams 

Kn-in T ^ mostly imported from 

Japan. In Poona cotton yam of higher counts from %s to 80s 

both mercerised and non-mercerised, are used. Artifical silk varn 

and gold and silver threads are used for weav ing the border. 

•See foot-note f at p. 298. 
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The cost of production on hand-loom for 8 
of the lowest quality is as follows 


pieces, 7}i yards X 42" 


Warp No. 32-12 hanks 


Rs. a. p. 

6 10 0 

12 12 0 

5 0 0 

3 6 0 

2 4 0 

Weft No. 24-24 hanks 

Artificial border silk4 hanks 

• • • • 

• • • • 

Winding and sizing charges 

• • • • 

Weaving charges 

• • • • 

Profit to the weaver 

Total . . 

30 0 0 

• • • • 

2 0 0 


Grand total . . 

32 0 0 

On a hand-loom eight sadis can 
It week. 

be woven by a 

family within 

The cost of production on power-loom for one beam 

is as follows 

Cost of material— 


Rs. a. p. 

Warp No. 40-4 boxes 


80 0 ‘O 

Weft No. 32-6 boxes 


90 0 0 

Border silk 64/2—1 box 


45 0 0 

Border silk 12/2—1 box 

• « • • 

65 0 0 

Silk— Jt box 

f • • « 

20 0 0 


Total . . 

300 0 0 

Labour charges— 

^ Winding and warping 

• • • • 

6 0 0 

Dyeing 

• • • • 

18 0 0 

Sizing 

• • • • 

8 0 0 


Total . . 

32 0 0 


Grand total . . 

332 0 0 


Eighty to ninety sadis can be made from one beam. 

Some idea of the extent of production in Poona city, the one 
important centre of production in the district, can be had from 
the following table pertaining to the year 1936-7® when 500 looms 
were reported to be working, of which 167 were engaged in silk 
weaving 

Per month. 


Name of tho article. 

Number of 
articles. 

Approximate 
average 
price per 
article. 

Estimated 
value 
of the 
output. 

1 . Pitambar 

2. Paithani 

3. Shalu 

4. Khanala 

6. Kad . . 

6. Silk sadis 

7. Sadis of inorcorisod yarn with 

gold thread border 

8. Sadis of non-morcerised yarn and 

without gold-thread border 

Total . . 

26 

120 

104 

338 

23 

1,161 

2,861 

453 

Rs. 

16 to 18 

20 

60 

6 to 7 

10 to 12 

13 to 16 

8 to 9 

to 4^ 

Rs. 

400 

2,400 

6,200 

2,800 

260 

16,000 

24,250 

1,800 

6,066 

. • « • 

62,100 


•See foot-note at p. 270. 
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The coarser sadis are sold by the weavers themselves in weekly 
bazaais. It is more usual, however, for them to hand over their 
wares to dealers who sell them later. This is because the dealer 
supplies raw materials on credit, in return for which concession, 
in addition to paying high rates of interest, the weaver has to allow 
tlie dealer to sell his goods. Even the big kaikhandars of Poona 
are not free from the domination of the merchant financiers. Since 
tlie latter sell products of other centres as well, their interest in 
the local goods is confined to the enlarging of their profit margin, 
which they succeed in doing by compelling the producers to sell the 
finished articles at a low price to them. Needless to say that the 
dealer thoroughly exploits the advantage which he has over the 
weaver. 


^ The industry is full time and is carried on throughout the year. 
Generally the whole family works. Wearing is usually done by 
men, while women carry out the subsidiary processes like sorting, 
winding sizing, finishing etc. In the city of Poona and some 
other places the unit of production is larger, where the head 
weaver or the korkhcndof, and his family work with weavers 
employed by them for wages. It is usual here also for the women 

weavers families to do the subsidiary processes 
at home. Most of the korkhcndors who own the power-looms arc 
to be found in Poona. The weavers are paid in eash and usually 
on piece-rate. The normal wages are as follows 


Weaving 

Kandi fillin g 
Sizing 

Paste making (bundle) 
Unwinding 


Bb. a. p. 

..0 6 0 per yard for 40 to 80 

counts. 

• . 0 6 0 per 16 for 40 to 80 counts. 

. . 0 12 0 per 16 for 40 to 80 counts. 

. . 0 10 0 per 16 for 40 to 80 counts. 

. . 0 8 0 per 16 for 40 to 80 counts. 


On an average a weaver gets about Re. 1 to Re. 1-8-0 per day. 

Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 per loom as workini 
capital. This is mostly to purchase raw materials. 


As stated before the weavers raise this finance from the dealers 

wntreT' oT^nmd^ ^emselves. In all the important 

nSered 9 if co-operative societies, which 

K » ^ ^ organized, whose main work is to 

rrcduc^ iy Brfor"fa?k1l f^dllese* 

printing 4'“wSrh4S tv t^ed 

“ =i Ms 

E T “ PakIdM Md iT,da t Tal k “ 

Die only raw SlSi wt “'A 

^ednagar, Sangamner and 

\ahis (reeds), bobbins etc nf Pit-shuttle looms using 
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A weaver weaves in a month about 25 kamblis each measnrina 
8 feet by 3)1 feet and weiglang about 3 lb. and fetching him 
01 ds 4. A family can earn about Rs. 50 a month, if both 
the wife anu tlie husband work. An artisan is required to invest 
about Rs. 400 in the business mainly to purchase wool and stock it. 
4 he finished kamblis are sold to itinerant merchants who ^spose 
of tlicm in the Konkan area. The weaver is often forced to sell 
at unremunerative rates, as he cannot afford to wait for higher 
prices at a later date. He is also badly off, so far as the supply 
of wool is concerned. He has to buy in competition with the 
purchasing agents of Bombay mills and the prices are rarely such 
as he can afford to pay. Efforts are being made by Government 
to form co-operative societies in order to realise economies of 
large-scale buying and selling, and also to introduce new methods 
and new patterns to enable weavers to compete better with 
mill-made goods. As yet, however, no such societies exist, and 
although there are two at Bori and Palasdeo, they are purely credit 
societies giving some financial assistance to agriculhirists to whom 
v/eaving is only a subsidiary occupation. Technical guidance is, 
however, being given through training parties, but the weavers are 
slow in adopting new methods. 


EMPLOYMENT IN REGISTERED FACTORIES. 

The table below shows the great increase in the number of 
workers employed during and after the war period. 


Average number of workers employed per day in factories 
Registered under section 2 (/) and section 5 (I) and (2) 

OF THE Factories Act, 1934. 


Clft^siScation 

1934. 

1939. 

1944. 

1945. 

1946. 

1947. 

i34S. 

of factories. 





Govommont and Loc;» I 





21,428 

17,261 

18,416 

Fund Factories 

3,958 

6,184 

36,182 

39,786 

Tcxtilca 

1,175 

2,169 

1,826 

1,95-4 

2,224 

1,694 

2,887 

Food, Drink and 
Tobacco 

388 

1,679 

6,826 

5,931 

4,618 

5,271 

5,320 

Chcmirala, etc. 

• • 

147 

331 

407 

328 

320 

318 

Ea^ir.O'iing 

418 

747 

1,760 

2,850 

1,375 

1,679 

1,796 

Slin'Tals and Metals.. 

18 

35 

40 

34 

48 

G4 

74 

Paper and Printing . 

1,463 

2,069 

1,902 

1,936 

2,231 

2,325 

2,324 

Proco s rcltiing to 








wood, 

285 

585 

1,760 

1,716 

1,38* 

1,673 

1,782 

Hides and Skins 

• • 

92 

84 

03 

44 

45 

49 

Miscrllaiicojp 

♦ • 

494 

1,072 

1,293 

1,439 

1,129 

1,229 

Toto 1 . . 

7,710 

11,201 

61.783 

56.970 

1 

35.119 

31,461 

34.196 
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Tlie number employed in 1948 was more than four times the 
number in 1934 and nearly two and half times the number in 1939. 
The year of peak employonent was 1945, when the number of 
workers was one and a half times the number in 1948. A sharp 
increase in employment occurred between the years 1939 and 1944 
and a sudden decrease occurred after 1945 when the war was 
terminated. It will be noticed, however, that the major portion 
of the increase in employment was in respect of Government and 
Local Fund Factories and the increase registered in other industries 
was. in comparison, not very considerable. For the number of 
workers employed in Government factories increased from 6.184 
in 1939 to 39,786 in 1945, which decreased to 18,416 in 1948. 
The number employed in other industries increased from 8,017 in 
1939 to 16,194 in 1945, which decreased to 15,779 in 1948. 
A further analysis of the workers employed in Government factories 
shows that nearly the whole of the increase in emplo>ment is 
accounted for by the ordnance factories in which the Defence 
production of the Government of India is concentrated. The 
following table shows the magnitude of the increase in employ- 
ment in these factories alone. 


CHAPTER G. 

Industries. 
Employ.me.n't 
IN Registeued 
F.vctouies. 


Year. 

1934 

1939 

1944 

1945 
1948 


No. of Persons Employed. 

. . 3,232 

. . 5,134 

. . 34,227 
. . 38,073 
. . 16,014 


The only other Government factories emplojing appreciable 
D^bers of workers are the Railways, the Water Pumping Station, 
the Tele^aphs and the printing presses. The numbers employed 
in these being not considerable, the rise and fall in employment 
ot industrial labour during the period shown in the table was 

Wholly governed by the changes in employment occurring in the 
ordnance factories. s ^ 


Next m importance to Government factories in providing emplov- 
ment are f^tories grouped under the industries Food, Drink and 
lobacco. These factories, which employed 1,679 workers in 1939 
employed 6,8M in 1944, the year of peak employment in these 
mdustnes, and 5,320 workers in 1948, Tile workers are distributed 

oinceL' anTsmall h.§ffIoSn>“’ ‘>““«-™">'f=‘cturing 


Anmng the otlier industries absorbing the rest of labnnr flio 

&eX *3-.- tty 

of te tTa'l 
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ORGANIZATION OF LABOUR. 


Industries. 
Organization 
OF Labour. 


Bhandi Kamgar 
Sangh, 1938. 


Present jposition. 


Industrial labour in the district is not yet well organised It i. 
only m tlie post-war period that the workers, having felt the ne^ 
sit>' of organising themselves, have formed trade unions with a view 
to secunng better conditions of work, higher wages etc. 

The earliest trade union formed in the district regarding which 
some information is available was the Bhandi Kamgar Sangh Poona, 
registered in 1938, under the Indian Trade Unions Act It wm 
started with the object of safeguarding the interests of workers of 
brass and copper w-ares by bringing about unity among them and 
lor taking part in such activities as were conducive to the same 
object. On the 2nd of December, 1937, all the brass and copper 
y^'axe workers in Vetal Peth went on strike for the redress 
of their grievances. These grievances were concerned not only 
with the rates of wages but also such matters as the 
dharmadaija and other deductions. The demands were : the 
creation of a trust of all the amounts collected by way of charities 
to be utilised in the interest of the workers, reform in the method 
c! the accounting of loss of metal in manufacture, etc. The strike 
went on for about 12 days and led to the setting up of an Arbitra- 
tion Board consisting of representatives of both the sides. The 
Board arrived at a compromise regarding wage rates. Rates of 
wages w'ere raised in regard to all articles by two annas to 
eight annas per maund of 16 seers according to pattern and size. 
No decision was reached regarding the rest of the demands. 
Subsequent to this, the Union or Sangh was started to maintain 
unity amongst the workers. The sangh included both karkhandars 
and their employees. The earnings of the employees ranged 
between 6 annas and 8 annas before the strike, but as a result of 
the strike these w'ere increased to from 10 annas to 14 annas per 
day. The union had a membership of 300 workers. This union 
does not appear on the register now. 

The oldest of the e.xisting unions was formed in 1942 and the 
next in 1944. The increase in the number of unions in subsequent 
years has been rapid and almost phenomenal in the years 1947-9 
as shown below 

Year. No. of Trade Unions. 


1945- 46 . . . . 3 

1946- 47 . . . • 8 

1947- 48 . . • • 27 

1948- 49 . . • • ^ 

The phenomenal increase in the last two years was only a reflection 
)f the general tendency throughout the Bombay State *0'^, 
ormation of trade unions. “ The increase in the number o 0 
inions,” as the Registrar of Trade Unions, Bombay, . 

.is report for the year 1948-49, “was due to Ae desire on t^ 
if the workers to organise . themselves with a view to 
mprovement in their working condition, wages an ^ 
landard of living and also „to safeguard their mteresb agamrt 

[rowing economic difficulties. He j^^^H>^pration of 

he AU-India Trade Union Congress and the 
abour slowly going out of the picture, the Indian Nabonm 1 
ctgiLs" ani the Hind hlazdoor fabha 
o extend their fields of activities and this ^J^o res^ „ 
ormation and registration of several new trade umons. 
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trade union movement has gathered momentum in the immediate 
post-war period and the explanation of this is not far to seek. The 
workers are evidently becoming increasingly conscious in recent 
years not only as a result of the country attaining independence 
and the more purposeful policy of the Government towards labour, 
but also as a result of growing hardships imposed upon the working 
classes by inflation and runaway prices in the post-war period. 
This consciousness has led to efforts on the part of the workers to 
organise themselves so that they may be able to get their grievances 
redressed by concerted action. 

A striking feature to be noted about this movement is that many 
of the trade unions are short-lived. Sixteen new unions were 
registered in 1948-9, but in the same year as many as eight unions 
had their registration cancelled for non-submission of annual 
reports. Here again, as the Registrar remarks, it is likely that 
many of the unions were formed mainly to secure certain 
concessions or advantages or to achieve certain objects of immediate 
interest. A real desire to run sound trade unions as permanent 
institutions which will promote solidarity among workers, give 
them strength and continually look after their welfare seems to 
be lacking behind this feverish activity. Another possible 
explanation of their short life is that there is a lack of trained 
persons to organise and conduct union affairs, as the workers them- 
selves are mostly illiterate and depend on outsiders for organisation 
and leadership. 


Thirty-one out of the 43 trade unions at the beginning of 1949 
bad a total of 19,125 members, of whom 1,225 were women 
workers. Not all diese persons were strictly industrial workers, 
as some of them were not employed in factories as defined by the 
Factories Act. Some of the trade unions registered belong to 
workers other than those employed in factories. Chief 
among such trade unions are those that belong to workers in 
municipalities. The distribution of unions according to industry 
showed that there were 3 unions in Transport, 3 in Textiles, 4 in 
Printing Presses, 7 in Municipalities, 8 in Engineering and the 
remaining 18 in miscellaneous industries. There is one interesting 
feature about the distribution of membership. Of the 43 unions, 
as many as 18 were unions of workers employed in Government 

membership of 16 of these alone was 
13,674, as against the total of 18,407 workers employed in all 
Government factories. As for the central organisations to which 
some of them were aflBliated, it may be assumed that the most 
influential organisations were the Indian National Trade Union 
v^ongress and the Hind Mazdoor Sabha. 


Dunng 1948-9 the income of 31 unions, which consists of contribu 
Pt?" "^^^tions, sale of periodicals, books and rules 

Rs ’45 6fi9 invwtments and income from other sources, was 
Hnnc ^ u spurce of income, no doubt, was contribu- 

^ns from members, wluch amounted to as much as Rs. 39467 
The other two sources of income were donations and miscellaneous 
which amounted to Rs. 3,892 and Rs. 2,283 respeXely Th 
income of a union for that year was R «5 1 47*^ Tr 

lS^^2^6a78 Poona ^strict were 

c i, distributed as follows Cash, Rs. 15,414 • Unnaid 

Subscriptions, Rs. 3,946 ; Miscellaneous, Rs. 6,718. * ^ 
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Present position 
Resources. 


Legislation and 
its working. 


The first item of their expenditure is offlro i 

It consists of allowances and salaries to office-beS'"'^n!i 
tne staff auditors fees and other expenses incidental to maintain*! 
in., an office. Tins is a fixed item of expenditure. E.xnendihirp 

• o7thp depending on the nature and ex'ent 
of the activities of the union. In this category, the bieirest itpm 

of expenditure is in respect of conducting ^trade disputes ^ legd 

ournr't;nT' if it is to he paid, to memLrs JlS! 

out of trade disputes. Other expenditure varies with the welfare 

activities undertaken by the union. Funeral, old-age sickness 

and unemployment benefits ; educational, social and religious 

benefits; cost of publishing periodicals and conducting meetinis- 

all these depend upon the financial position of the union. The 

of a union in the Poona district for the year 
1948-49 was Rs. 949. The total expenditure of Rs. 29,428 of^the 
61 unions were distributed as follows :-Salaries, expenses of 
e.stabhshment, rates, rents, taxes, stationery, printing, Rs. 13,356; 
salaries, allowance^ and expenditure of officers, Rs. 5,712; 
Miscellaneous, Rs. 5,313 ; donations to other unions, affiliation’ and 
delegation expenses, Rs. 3,203 ; conducting trade disputes, 
Rs. 1,028 ; auditor, Rs. 425 ; funeral and old age benefits, etc., Rs. 211 ; 
legal expenses, Rs. 122 ; and social and educational, Rs. 58. 

With the passing of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act in 
1946, the relations between workers and employers have been more 
precisely regulated than before and conciliation and arbitration, 
for which the Act provides the machinery are tlie methods of 
dealing with and settling the disputes between either employers and 
employees or employees and employees. 

A dispute may be referred for conciliation to a conciliator and 
for arbitration to a labour court or an industrial court, at the 
instance of either of the parties to the dispute or of the Government. 
Since the passing of the Act, 22 cases were referred for concilia- 
tion, 4 in 1948 and 18 in 1949. Out of the four cases in 1948, 
three related to demands for pay and allowances and the remaining 
one to leave and hours of work. Two of the four cases ended in 
failure and were disposed of within a month. In the third c^e 
the proceedings were discontinued as the Representative Union 
concerned under the Act referred the dispute to the Industrial 
Court for arbitration. The fourth remained pending. Out of the 
18 cases brought in for conciliation in 1949, fifteen disputes related 
to proposals for retrenchment, while tlie rest related to pay and 
allowances. Three cases were amicably settled, while one 
in failure. In another case, only part agreement was reached. 
In 12 cases, the proceedings were discontinued, as all of them were 
referred to the Industrial Court for arbitration at the request o 
the Representative Unions concerned, or of both tlie parties to t e 
dispute or of the Government. 

Cases for conciliation were also received under the Central Acb 
the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, and these cases numbere up 
to the year ended 1949. Two of them were from 
Industry, one from the Chemical Industr>', and the otliers trom 

miscellaneous industries. The points of dispute were 
allowances in three cases, while in tnree others they w^e . i 

and reinstatement of workers. Of these, 4 cases 
amicably, while tliree ended in failure. 
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Of the cases referred to the Industrial Court for arbitration from 
the Poona district the awards given in respect of three have been 
published, up to now (1949). One of them was the dispute between 
the Sholapur Motor Transport Ltd., Poona, and the workmen 
employed under it. The points of dispute were recognition of 
tlieir union, the unions’ privileges, regulation of hours of work and 
leave, uniforms, provident fund, pay scales, and reinstatement of 
some dismissed workers. The award was in favour of the workers 
in regard to all the demands. The dismissed persons were 
reinstated, the pay scales demanded were granted, bonus and 
uniforms were paid and hours of work and leave were regulated. 

The second case was the dispute between the Walchandnagar 
Industries Ltd., and the workmen employed under it. The points of 
dispute were reinstatement of retrenched persons, dearness 
allowance, holidays with pay, and bonus and retention allowance 
to seasonal workers. The award was in favour of the employer 
and every demand of the workers was rejected. 

The third case was regarding the dismissal of a worker by the 
Walchandnagar Industries Ltd. The worker demanded his rein- 
statement, and the court ordered his reinstatement with compensation 
for the period he was out of work. 

The Industrial Court has fi.\ed minimum wages for workers in the 
Cotton Textile Industry. 
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CHAPTER 7-FINANCE. 


CHAPTER 7. 


The most important development in the financial organisation 
® during this century is the gradual replacement of the 

old agencies of credit supply by new ones. Modern joint stock 
hai^ are replacing the indigenous bankers, while co-operative 
credit organisations are replacing the money-lenders. Whereas the 
process is more or less complete in the first case and was brought 
about by the free working of economic forces, it is much less so 
in the second, although the co-operative movement is encouraged 
and supermed by the State Government. The district is liow 
served by 36 banks and branches ( which include five banks with 
registered offices in the district and nine of their branches) that 
provide banking and credit facilities in the urban area. Co-opera 

eZZall number over 400. They have been 

!n!f flip ^^ger numbers during the last six or seven years 

Win f ® ^ withdrawal by money- 

following the enforcement of the Bombay 

19M n™ber^4b ® “ <>“ March 

have their 

and nofi nffi? • ^oan and investment companies 

nf in ® ^ ° finance. In recent years other modpt; 

CertifionfAT^T^ certificates. National Savings 

L^e UjaiiedTrnTanierpSvaS^^^^^^ 

to"' gier to r»to «hioh used 

deserving indusWw S ® ‘ to 

En^i^"^m“!ler®T49^'’) wL^c Provincial Banking 

there were quite a number of indv its investigation, 

district doing an eno^ouj voIumeThusintf ^ ?K 

00 a large scale. They did a vast ^.^^d 
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Money-lenders. 


Control by Legis- 
lation, 


Deccan Agrictil- 
turists Relief 
Act, 1870. 
Bombay Agri- 
cultural Debtors' 
Relief Act, 
1939. 


bullion nnd ornament.. 

The indigenous bankers received deposits from small h-.j. 
dealers and mercliants and paid some interest orth«T ?' 
of inierest varied between 4 and 6 per cent ^eJ ™ ® 

advanced short tenn loans and on personal crciS ^ fiTfoil 

were '’T ""’i ' o'®™ exceeding ten years 

1 nt .V ^ ’7“^ “®?'f ‘ ,®P®®‘®<= mortgage, Lo.ans were pm'd in^cask 

lit were returned both in cash and kind, the banker? preferS 

hung for repayment in kind if they maintained shop. The rate of 
interest clnargod by them varied betiveen 6 and 12 per cent, according 

the security off’ered“*‘"“" >Jorrower. the term of the loan an! 

In recent years, there has been a general decline in the hundi 
business of the indigenous bankers. Competition from modem 
joint siock banks has forced them out of this field. Some indigenous 
bank^^ converted their firms into registered joint slock 


xA/oncy-Zcnders-Money-lenders are the traditional suppliers of 
credit in the district, especially in the rural areas. At the time 
when the last Gazetteer was compiled they were the only class of 
persons who dealt in credit, apart from indigenous bankers whose 
business was more or less confined to big towns. Even as recently 
as 1929-30, they occupied an important place in the field of rural 
finance. This was admitted by more witnesses than one from the 
district before the Banking Enquiry Committee. There was little 
of modern banking and the co-operative movement had not made 
striking progress. The importance of money-lenders is not quite 
negligible even at present, though other agencies of supplying 
credit have made considerable progress. 

The evil practices of some of the money-lenders have always 
attracted adverse notice. The high rates of interest charged by 
them, though justified in many cases by the risk involved, and tlie 
greediness of some to extort money from the illiterate debtor by 
false accounts and fraud have not merely kept large sections of 
agriculturists permanently in debt but have also contributed to 
tlie depression of the agricultural industry. The resentment of the 
agricultural debtors against the money-lenders as a class found its 
expression as far back as 1875 in what came to be known as the. 
Deccan Riots. It was tliis riot which led to the passing of the 
Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 1879. This Act was later 
repealed and replaced by the Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief 
Act (XXVIII) of 1939, which aimed at the adjustment of old debts. 
The latter Act was first applied only in 1942, and then too only 
to two talukas of the district, viz., Khed and Ambegaon. 
Subsequently, with effect from 1st April 1947, the application or 
the Act was extended to the whole of the district. The number 
of applications received for adjustment was 59,859 from 1942 to 
31st March, 1951. The amount involved in these applications was 
Rs. 2,33,19,323. Up to the close of 1951, 45,959 applications were 
disposed of and the amount of debt involved in them was reduc 
to Rs. 1,15,38,223. 
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ti'ii 1QJ.7 that legislation was undertakkcn to register 
'"?Lde s ^id tfregSlte their transactions with tlie borrowers. 

MonS-lender. Act (XXXI) of 1947 requires the 
money-lenders to obtain licences to carry on their business to 
mSin proper accounts of their transachons m the Prescribed 
himi and to give prescribed returns to tlieir borrowers and to the 
State Furtlier, it authorises the Government to regulate the rate of 
interest to be charged. This Act was broiiffht into operation in the 
district, as in the rest of the State, from lith November 1947. For 
ndministialive purposes, Poona City is provided with a 
Re'^istrar of Mr.ney-lenders while tor the rest of the distnct the 
Personal Assistant to the Collector acts as the Registrar. On 3lst 
March 1950, there were 256 licensed money-lenders in tlie ioona 
City area and 157 in the rest of the district. It is, however, 
believed that the number of persons holding licences now is 
considerably less tlian the number tliat had actually followed the 
profession before the Act was passed. The money-lenders as a class 
did not favour the passing of the Act, and tliere was a marked 
reluctance on their part to take out licences. It is likely, therefore, 
that a large number of them have either given up tlieir business 
or have been doing it illegally. In these circumstances, those to 
whom money-lenders were an important source of credit now 
experience difficulty in obtaining it. In the rural areas diere has 
recently been a marked increase in the number of applications for 
tagai loans, which seems to be, at least in part, the result of 
a contraction of the business of money-lenders. 


The following table shows the amount of loans advanced by the 
licensed money-lenders in the district from the 17th November 
1947 to 31st December 1949, i.e., a period of two years 


TABLE I. 


The amount of loans advanced by mont:y-lenders.® 


Loans advance-l by : 

Loans to 
traders. 

Loans to 
non-tra<lors. 

Total. 

(^) Monoy-lendors holding licences but not 
exem[ite«I under section 22 of the Act — 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rj. 

Poona City 


43,94,743 

43,94,743 

Poona District excluding Poona Oily. . 

13,53.663 

30,97,131 

44,.-.0,799 

(2r) Banks, and oompanics exempted under 
section 22 of the Act — 




Poona City 

51,59,147 

4,23,782 

58,32,927 

Poona District excluding Poona City, . 



20,90.080^ 

1 

Total . . 

I • • • • 

1 

1 ■ ■ • • 

l,08,18,5.-)5 


•The figures given in this table show the amounts advanced by all agencies 
required to hold valid licences under the Bombay Money-lenders Act, 1947. 


••Under the Act, it is not obligatory on money-lenders to submit returns ot 
loans to tra<lers. 

•••Figures of loans to traders and non-traders are not separately available. 
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Agricultural 
Co-operative 
Credit Societies. 


Government have fixed the maximum rate of interest to bo 
charged by the money-lenders throughout the State of Bombay. The 
rates are 6 per cent, per annum for secured loans and 9 per cent, 
for unsecured loans. 


Co-operative Credit Societies and Banks.— These consist of agri- 
cultural co-operative credit societies, multi-purpose societies, a land 
mortgage bank, non-agricultural credit societies such as urban 
co-operative banks, salary earners’ societies, etc., and a district 
central co-operative bank. 


Agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies.— These societies form 
the bulk of the co-operative credit organisation of the district. They 
have mostly a single village as their area of operation, but 
occasionally hamlets and small villages in the neighbourhood are 
also included. Their main function is to provide financial 
accommodation of short term (one year) and intermediate term 
( from 3 to 5 years ) nature to their members for productive purposes. 
They also collect the savings of the rural community, mostly from 
the members, in the form of fixed and savings deposits. The 
compulsory deposit system of deducting a fraction of the loans 
advanced and crediting it to the member’s deposit account, that was 
in vogue formerly, has now been given up. Instead, voluntary 
contributions to share capital and deposits are collected at the time 
of harvest. Loans from the central bank supplement the funds at 
the disposal of these societies. 


Loans are given mostly on the personal security of the borrower 
supplemented by the guarantee of two approved sureties. In 
some societies the crops grown by the borrower are taken as 
additional security and loans are made available according to tne 
progress made in the agricultural operations. Wliere loans out- 
standing are in arrears or borrowings are larger than the normal 
credit limit, the borrower may be required to give collater^ security 
in the form of mortgage of his immovable property. To en^ro 
punctual recovery, these societies require their borrowers to sell their 
produce through the regional purchase and sale societies. 


Tlie rate of interest charged generally depends upon the fiuanci^ 
sition of each society. Recently the Agricultural Credit Organi 
tion Committee appointed by the State Government recomrne^^^^^^^^ 
^t steps should be taken to reduce the lending rate to 6^ per cem^ 
d ^ordeTo enable the societies to implement this jecommend^hon 

per cent. , 

working capital of Rs. 22,61,555. ^ ^ship to 19,296 and 

imber of These and othe? details for the 

af yearl ended 1948-49 are shown in the 

ble II at p. 321. 
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The working of the societies showed a net loss of Rs. 9,978 in 

1938- 39 and net profits in each of the three years ended 1948-49 were 
Rs. 19,994, Rs. 36,722 and Rs. 59,789 respectively. 

Multi-purpose Societies.— These societies are also credit societies, 
but they link credit with marketing. In addition to providing 
short term and intermediate term credit they undertake to supply 
such agricultural requisites as seed, manure, and feeding stuffs for 
cattle, and also make arrangements for the joint sale of their 
members’ produce. This enables them to advance loans against 
tlie security of members’ agricultural produce. The need 
for such societies is felt all the more by the agriculturists whose 
debts have been adjusted. To satisfy this growing need, it is now 
desired to convert gradually agricultural co-operative credit societies 
into multi-purpose societies and to extend the field of operation of 
each society to groups of villages within a radius of five miles. 
To enable the multi-purpose societies to cany on their function of 
selling the produce of their members. Government have authorised 
tlie Registrar to sanction long term loans for the construction of 
godowns to store agricultural produce. 

There were no multi-purpose societies in the district before 

1939- 40. At the end of 1948-49 their number was 34 with a member- 
ship of 3,915 and a working capital of Rs. 2,53,748. These and other 
details for the three years ended 1948-49 are given in table III at 
p. 321. 

The working of these societies showed a net loss of Rs. 4,368 
in 1946-47, a net profit of Rs. 2,137 in 1947-48 and again a net loss 

of Rs. 144 in 1948-49. 


Agricultural credit societies, including multi-purpose j 

ruow playing an increasingly important part in the “©Id ot 
agricultural finance where till recent years there were no altemabves 
to money-lenders as sources of credit. Various conimittecs 
appointed by the State and Central Governments to study 

question of extending rural credit emphasis^ -foKU 

enlarging the sphere of co-operative somehes with suitable 

reorganisation. The Co-operative Planning Committee 

the extension of the movement so as to bring 50 

of the villages and 30 per cent, of the rural population 

ambit of the reorganised primary societies. In the State of Bombay 

re period wHhin® which/the ^i^cUve was to be achievf 

nronosed as seven years from the year 1946^7. As a or ri e 

steps taken by Government to implement these 

sLeties registered in tKis di^Wet “P to 194849 

covered 44-5 per cent, of the villages and 14-8 per cent, or uio 

rural population. , d r r 

With the application of the Bombay needTo extend 

Act to the whole of the district from April , adiusted was 

crop finance to agriculturists whose ey.^endfrs. Where 

felt because of the curtailment of ^ societies did not exist, 

co-operative credit societies "i^t^d crop finance direct to 

the central banks were advised to ^ ^ ^ ^vho were not 

agriculturists whose debts 

members of any ugh the co-operative credit and 

!rd"u^e'^Sl b^a^weL nrade in as nrany 
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as 787 out of the 1,180 villages of the 12 talukas of the district. The 
details are given in the table below 

TABLE IV. 


Villages covered by Co-operative Credit Societies, Multi-purpose 
Societies and the Central Bank for crop 
finance at the end of June 1949. 


Tdluka. 

Total nu rubor of 
VUlag«>. 

ViHagofl covered 
by the 
Sucietios, 

Indapur 

85 

85 

Dhond 

65 

43 

Ambegaon 

112 

74 

Khed 

155 

111 

Junnar 

155 

109 

Shirur 

79 

73 

Purandar 

92 

64 

Bhimthadi 

64 

52 

Poona City 

10 

2 

Haveli 

124 

98 

Mulshi 

78 

22 

Mawal 

167 

. 54 
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Total . . 1,188 787 


of applications for loans received druir 

FU VfiO 9 ?'^ was 339, the amount aske 

ns. z,ou,ii/5 and the amount advanced was Rs. 1 51 145 
apphcations were rejected. ’ ’ 


the year 
for was 
Only SIX 


t? IT) ‘7e deSjJf onl,S:a"bIe 

aSopUng “1 

an?’loanf4“‘’fte ''‘T’ 

mentioned constitutes the most *aat 

borrowings of the bank aXn. I2S . ou The 

capital phis reserve fund subiect to a 2na** P*”®® Paid up share 
outstanding loans given by h’^g^st TS"" ‘‘’®u 
securities held by it At th« r ™'^8ages and the other 

* Bk Vf 2-210 J“"® ‘“bd working 
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capital of tlie Land Mortgage Bank, Poona, was Rs. 1-8 lakhs. The 
details are given below 

TABLE V. 

Working capital of the Poona Land Mortgage Bank. 

Rs. 

Share Capital . . . . . . 23,543 

Loans from the Provincial Land Mortgage Bank . . 1,35,665 

Reserve Fund .. .. 7^430 

Other Funds . . , . . . 19,208 

Total . . 1,85,846 


The bank gives loans on the mortgage of land and other immov- 
able property of at least twice the value of the amount of loan. The 
maximum and minimum limits for loan as prescribed by the by-laws 
of the bank are Rs. 15,000 and Rs. 400 respectively, the maximum 
limit being allowed to be exceeded with the special sanction of the 
Registrar. Loans are made payable in from 10 to 20 annual equated 
instalments, according to the purpose of the loan and the repaying 
capacity of the applicant. Before loans are given to members, they 
have to be sanctioned by the Board of Directors of the Provincial 
Land Mortgage Bank. The following table shows the number and 
the amount of loans distributed by the Land Mortgage Bank, Poona, 
during the years from 1938-39 to 1948-49. 

TABLE VI. 


Loans distributed by the Poona Land Mortgage Bank. 


Year. 

Numlior of loans 
distributed. 

Anioiint of loan 
distilbutcd. 

1938-39 

72 

Rs. 

84,720 

1939-40 

24 

27,094 

1940-41 

18 

13,000 

1941-42 

26 

40,150 

1942-43 

24 

28,250 

1943-44 

22 

18,800 

1944-45 

24 

26,800 

1945-46 

5 

7,700 

1946-47 

• • * * 

5,393 

1947-48 

. * * * 

2,628 

1948-49 

7 

23,000 


rhe rate of interest does not exceed 1« per cent, over Ae rale 
irged by the Provincial Land Mortgage Bank. Loans for con 
cUon of wells are advanced at 331 per cent for land ^provement 
1 nurchLe of agricultural machinery at per cent., and for 
emption of debts^nd purchase of lands at 6 per cent, per annum. 
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N on-agricultural Credit Societies.— These are credit societies, 
mostly of the urban areas, catering to the needs of non-agriculturists 
like traders, artisans, salary earners and factory workers. They 
include urban banks, salary earners’ societies and communal 
societies. 

The area of operation of a non-agricultural credit society is 
generally restricted to a town or part of a town, and persons residing 
in that area are ehgible for membership. But any one who is already 
a member of any credit society, other than the Land Mortgage Bank 
or any other central financing agency, is generally e.xcluded. The 
capital required is raised by the issue of shares, by accepting 
deposits and by borrowing from the central financing agency. The 
limit to borrowing is at present restricted to eight times th^ total 
amount of paid up capital, reserve and building funds minus 
accumulated losses. 
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Loans form the main and, in most cases, the only business of these 
societies. Fixed advances or loans are given on pledge of agricul- 
tural produce, gold or silver. Cash credit and overdrafts are made 
against fixed deposits or Government paper. The societies also 
provide other banking facilities, such as issue of drafts and hundis\ 
and collection of cheques, hundis and draft bills, dividend warrants, 
etc. There are 17 such societies in the district during the ye n 
1948-49. The following table shows their membership, loans made 
by them and sources of funds during the three years ended 
1948-49 


TABLE VII. 


Non-agricultural Credit Societies. 


Year. 

Number 

of 

1 Members. 

Loans made during 
the year. 

4 

Loans held at the end oftho 
year from 

1 

eoeieut^' 

1 

s ! . 

t 

Members. 

5 

Non- 

members. 

0 

Societies. 

! 

( 7 

1 Central 
iFlnanclng 
Agency. 

8 

1046-47 

60 

23.560 

Rs. 

Individuals.. 50,61,334 

Rs. 

• • 

Rs. 

• • 

Bs. 

Ra. 

1047-4d 

61 

25,312 

Banks and 

Societies .. 1,78.305 
Individuals. 52,30,326 

22,46,807 

a • 

16,23,012 

• • 

13,010 

2,26,113 

1048-40 

61 

25,007 

Banks and 

Societies,, 61,040 
Individuals,. 56,74,543 

24.91,432 

• a 

13,52,112 

• a 

2,514 

00.870 

THo q n 



Banks and 

Societies.. 

_ r . 1 

28.17,162 

15,88,530 

2,478 

1.05,074 


were hT m 9^7 ^ ^•ocieues during each of the three ye 

were Ks. 81,237, Rs. 83,724 and Rs. 57,013 respectively. ^ 

t iri939!To tS'^ere were"^!; 

became mne in 1947-48. added. It ags 

years Kr 


Co-operative 
Urban BarUzs. 
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The following table shows the loans advanced 
by the banks from members and societies 


and the loans held 


TABLE VIII. 

Co-opERATrv'E Uhban Banks.® 


1 

Year. 

1 

Number 

■ 

Mem- 

Loans 

made. 

4 

Loans hold at the end of t 

bo year from 

of 

Blinks. 

o 

ber- 

sliip. 

3 

Members. 

6 

Non- 

moDibors. 

6 

Provincial 
or Central 
Co-opera- 
tive Bank. 

7 


1 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Hi. 

1946-47 . . 

8 ! 
I 

9,399 

29,91,341 

18,93,686 

13,96,238 

1,34,780 

1947-18 .. 

1 

1 

' 

10,037 

36,60,682 

19,67,177 

13,04,.’i42 

• tit 

1948-49 

1 

^ ! 

lO,4r,o 

37,00,347 

21,33,471 

14,79,042 

21,730 


Dunng each of these tliree years the aggregate profits of the banks 
were Ks. 29,155, Rs. 40,455 and Rs. 54,760 respectively, while the 
rate of dividend varied from 3 to 7/2 per cent, in 1946-47 and from 
232 to 5 per cent, in 1947-48. 


District Central 
Co-operative 
Bank. 


The Poona Central Co-operative Bank Ltd., Poorw.— This bank is 
the cenbal financing agency of the district for all co-operative credit 
societies affiliated to it. It carries on general banking business with 
these societies. Apart from financing them, it serves also as 
a balancing cenb'e, accepting the surplus funds of one society at 
a fair rate of interest and transferring them to another which requires 
more funds than it has. Membership of the bank is open to 
affiliated societies as well as individual shareholders. It also admits, 
as nominal members, members of primary societies requiring finance 
against agricultural produce and valuables and also persons who are 
not members of any society dispensing credit but whose debts 
have been adjusted and require finance for crops against security 
of agricultural produce and valuables. The Poona Central 
Co-operative Bank has recently amended its membership bye-laws 
providing that all credit-worthy agriculturists requiring finance lor 
agricultural and other purposes may be admitta until they are 
absorbed as members of co-operative societies. The nominal 
members are required to pay only the entrance fee and are not given 
the right to vote. 


The funds of the Central Bank consist of ( i ) share capi a , 
( ii ) reserve and other funds, ( iii ) current, savings and fixed depos' s, 
and (iv) loans and overdrafts from banks. A provision is made i 
the bye-laws of the bank for allotting shares to 
C o-operative Bank to the extent of Rs. 5 lakhs. The bar^ is 
to borrow from the latter to the extent of eight times the o a / i 
of its paid up capital, accumulated reserve and building iumb 

minus accumulated losses. Subject to limits fi^®d y r i j 
and the Registrar, the bank is permitted to accept deposits from local 

bodies and municipalities. 

“The figures in this table are already included in the figures relating to non 
agricultural credit societies in the previous tabie. 
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As on 30lh June 1949, the number of members of the bank was 
3,154 individuals and 502 banks and societies ; and the working 
capital Rs. 1*25 crores. The corresponding figures as on 30th June 
1938 were 2,883, 241 and Rs. 49 lakhs. Details of the working 
capital for the two years are given below 


Share Capital 

1938 . 

Rs. 

3,70,860 

1948 . 

Rs. 

3,96,090 

Loans and deposits from— 
Members 

. . 39,05,385 

1,00,54,506 

Non-members 

. • . • . . 

• • • • 

Societies 

. . 4,09,222 

15,74,400 

Provincial Bank 

26,845 

• # • • 

Reserve Fund 

. . 1,14,856 

2,32,563 

Other Funds 

92,195 

1,98,880 

Total 

. . 49,19,363 

1,24,56,439 
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Loans and cash credit are given to affiliated societies as well as 
to individual members within the limit fixed in the bye-laws and at 
rates of interest fixed by the board of directors from time to time. 
The bank, however, has to advance loans to agricultural primary 
societies at a rate of interest not exceeding 4 per cent, in order to 
enable them to advance loans for agricultural purposes at a rate 
not exceeding 6Ji per cent. In other cases, the rate of interest 
charged by the bank varies from 4 to 7 per cent. The rate of interest 

at which the bank itself borrows usually varies between lii and 
111 per cent. 


Beriveen the years 1937-38 and 1948-49 the bank granted loans 
averaging Rs. 50 lakhs annually. The amount of loans during the 
three years ended 1948-49 is given below 


Year. 


1946- 47 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 


Individuals. 

Rs. 

29,86,866 

14,99,380 

14,70,506 


Loons made to— 


Societies. 
Rs. 

18,08„595 
42,43,351 
2,43,07,122 


59412 1? years were Rs. 54,768, 

^ V per ceni. respectively. The rate of dividend was 


wHVf iL^hwS'td I^ened 

aU22. Th^ttsVet ntTbsSac?^ 

ttte rLSv^ Bis ori^fdir).'stv^th^diS^^^^^ Xthftoti: 
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dfstdct • branches, sub-branches and sub-offices in the 

TABLE IX. 

Joint Stock Banks working in Poona District (1948).* 


(1) Having registered offices in the district. 


Bank of Maharashtra 

Bank of Poona 
Bharat Industrial Bank 


Poona 2 (R.O. & B). 
Kirkee 1 (B). 

Poona 3 (R.O. & 2 B). 
Poona 2 (R.O. & B). 
Lonavala 1 (B). 
Baramati 1 (B). 

Bhor 1 (R.O.). 

Poona 1 (R.O.). 

Poona 1 (R.O.). 

Bhor 1 (R.O.). 

(2) Having registered offices outside the district. 


Bhor State Bank 
Kering Rupchand & Co.f 
Presidency Industrial Bank 
Swastik Bankf 


Bank of Baroda 
Bank of India 
Banthia Bank 
Bharat Bank 


Poona 1 (B). 
Poona 2 (B). 
Poona 1 (B). 
Poona 1 (B). 
Poona 2 (S.B.). 


Central Bank of India 
Devekaran Nanjee Banking Co. Poona 3 (S.B.). 

Baramati 1 (B). 


Imperial Bank of India 
National Savings Bank 
New Citizen Bank of India 
Punjab National Bank 
United Commercial Bank 
United Western Bank 


Walchandnagar 1 (B.) 
Poona 2 (B). 

Poona 1 (B). 

Poona 2 (B. & S.O.). 
Poona 2 (B. & S.O.). 
Poona 2(B. & S.B. ). 
Poona 1 (B). 


The Bank of Maharashtra was registered in 1936. Its registered 
office is in Poona City. It had 18 branches in 1948, out of which 
one was in Poona and three were in Bombay. Other places where 
it had branches in that year were Chalisgaon, Dhulia, Faizpur, 
Hubli, Jalgaon, Kalyan, Kirkee, Kolhapur, Kopargaon, Nagpur, 
Nasik, Ratnagiri and Sholapur (2). It is a scheduled bank. 

BeUveen 1936 and 1948, the paid up capital of the bank increased 
from Rs. 10,495 to Rs. 16,00,000, fixed deposits from Rs. 5,58,565 
to Rs. 46,91381 ; current and savings banks deposits from Rs. 1,62,358 
to Rs. 1,41,53,722 (Rs. 80-1 lakhs in savings deposits). The bank 
also had accumulated a reserve fund of Rs. 3,60,000 and a condn- 
gency fund of Rs. 50,000 in 1948. The total liabilibes of the 
bank increased from Rs. 8-26 laklis in 1936 to Rs. 2*18 crores in 
1948. On the assets side, loans, cash credits and overdrafts increased 
from Rs. 2,60,857 to Rs. 94.32,883; investment from Rs. 4^0,40^ 
to Rs 84 ‘^7 997 fRs 71-5 lakhs in Government securities). Ut me 
other'astSs if 1948; Hlls discounted stood ^ Rs. 2 . 20 , 000 ; sund^ 
advances at Rs. 1,92,797; interest on investments at Rs. 315Hy 
lands and buildings at Rs. 2-36 lakhs; cash on hand and at banks 

it Rs. 2-5 lakhs. 

®R.O. = Roistered Office ; 

■°I= SflSSkal Tables (or 1951 ibis b"-* “ iS Sf 

iiink nor has it been shown as having any branch, sub-olbce, e 

istrict. 
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The earnings of the Bank in 1936 were Rs. 11,737 and profits 
Ks. 634. Ne.xt year, that is, 1937, earnings were Rs. 28,000 and 
profits Rs. 13,752 and a dividend of 3)4 per cent, was declared. In 
1948, earnings amounted to Rs. 5,13,274, profits to Rs. 2,05,209 and 
the rate of dividend declared was 4 per cent. 

The Presidency Industrial Bank was registered in 1937 witli 
its registered oflBce in Poona. It is a scheduled bank and had in 
1948 one branch in Bombay. 

Between 1937 and 1948 the paid up capital of the bank increased 
from Rs. 27,995 to Rs. 7,15 165 ; deposits of all kinds from Rs. 1,13 681 
to Rs. 59,19.378 (Rs. 17*9 lakhs in fixed deposits, Rs. 18-1 lakhs 
in savings deposits and Rs. 23-2 lakhs in current deposits). Of the 
other liabilities in 1948, reserve fund stood at Rs. 87,353 (reserv-e 
for investment, and reserve for bad and doubtful debts, at Rs. 11,200 
and Rs. 15,153 respectively'); amount due to outstanding creditors 
at Rs. 1,49,689. The total liabilities which stood at Rs. 1,43.967 
in 1937 increased to Rs. 71,25,106 in 1948. On the assets side, loans 
granted increased from Rs. 70,625 to Rs. 34,11,047 ; bills discounted 
and purchased from Rs. 2,864 to Rs. 1,44,815 ; deposits and other 
advances from Rs. 25 to Rs. 19,506; investments from Rs. 15,183 
to Rs. 21,15,761 (Rs. 19 lakhs in Government securities; cash on 
hand and at banks from Rs. 48,158 to Rs. 13,49,221. 

In 1937, the first year of its working, the bank incurred a loss of 
Ks. 150. In 1938 its earnings were Rs. 13,572, profits Rs. 3,027 and 
tlie rate of dividend declared, per cent. In 1948 the correspond- 
ing figures were Rs. 2-9 lakhs, Rs. 72 212 and 3)4 per cent. 

The Bank of Poona was registered in 1946 with its registered 
office in Poona. It is a scheduled bank and had, in 1948, four 

branches, two of which were in Poona, one at Sangli and one at 
Sholapur. 

Be^een 1946 and 1948, tlie paid up capital stood at Rs. 12,50,000 • 

savings deposits increased from Rs. 2,94,699 to 
ns. 8,25,847 (Rs. 4*69 lakhs in fi.ved deposits) ; current deposits and 
wntingencies from Rs. 6,59,234 to Rs. 10,37,023. The total liabilities 
increased from Rs. 22,04,114 to Rs. 31,30,537. On the assets side, 
loans and other advances increased from Rs. 7,11,244 to Rs. 13 93,573 • 

1 from Rs. 9,83,752 to Rs. 8,l’2,998 

(ns. /-a lakhs m Government securities); cash on hand and at 

Rs^°24 its working, the bank incurred a loss of 

Rs 9l’^^' Tn” earnings were Rs. 1,00,426 and profits 

respeiv^^ 

Between 1939 and 1948 tlie naiH nr^ • j r 

Rs. 62 470 to Rs 3 QR *>.36 . ^ capital increased from 
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Rs. 23,000 and contingeney fund at Rs. 7,000. The total liabilities 
ol the bank increased from Rs. 1,28,140 to Rs. 56,60,264. On the 
assets side, loans, cash credits, overdrafts and bills discounted 
increased from Rs. 65,685 to Rs. 23,86,837 ; investments from nil to 
Rs. 17,73,702 (all in Government securities), cash on hand and at 
banks from Rs. 51,273 to Rs. 9.93,182. Of the other assets in 1948, 
building site stood at Rs. 78,853 and bills purchased at Rs. 2,78,219. ’ 

The earnings of the bank in 1939, the first year of its working, 
were Rs. 3,576 and its profits Rs. 202. In 1948 earnings were 
Rs. 2,82,435 and profits Rs. 42,063. The rate of dividend declarer! 
for 1948 was 6 per cent, on preference shares and 3 per cent, on 
ordinary shares. 

The Bhor State Bank’^ was started in 1944 with its registered ofiice 
in Bhor. It is a non-scheduled bank and had in 1951 three branches, 
at Pali, Shirv'al and Poona. 

Between 1944 and 1948, the paid up capital of the bank increased 
from Rs. 1.25,000 to Rs. 2,50,000 ; deposits from Rs. 2,10,758 to 
Rs. 15,40,914 (Rs. 1-50 lakhs in fixed deposits, Rs. 4*17 lakhs in 
savings deposits and Rs. 9-74 lakhs in current deposits). There was 
no reserve fund till 1946, in which year an amount of Rs. 50,273 was 
set apart towards it which increased to Rs. 62,380 in 1948, inclusive 
of an investment reserve fund of Rs. 29,831. The total liabilities 
of the bank which stood at Rs. 3,38,831 in 1944, increased to 
Rs. 18,77,157 in 1948. On the assets side, advances and cash credits 
increased from Rs. 402 to Rs. 3,37,868 in 1945, the second year of its 
working, and to Rs. 6,68 338, in 1948. Between 1944 and 
inv'estments rose from Rs. 2,90,720 to Rs. 9,64,866, while bills 


iurchased decreased from Rs. 3,073 to Rs. 1,766. 

In 1944, the bank incurred a loss of Rs. 1,786. In 1945 its earnings 
nd profits were Rs. 14,945 and Rs. 6,162 respectively. In 1948 the 
arnings were Rs. 33,944 and profits Rs. 5,050. The rate of dividew 
leclared for each of the three years 1946-48, was 4 per cent. 

Table X at page 333 shows for each of the three years ended 1948, 
he total liabilities and assets of the five banks whose balance sheets 
lave been analysed above. They show an increase from 3-6 crores 
a Rs. 3-9 crores. On the liabilities side, paid up capital increasec 
rom Rs. 37 lakhs to Rs. 42 lakhs ; reserve fund from Rs. 3-6 lakhs to 
•6 lakhs ; deposits from Rs. 3 crores to Rs. 3-3. crores. ^he cu^e_^ 

leposits, however, show small decreases. j . « 1.02 

946 they have decreased to Rs. 1 • 26 crores in 1947 and to i -- 
rores in 1948. On the other hand, both sayings ^nd fixed depos.k 
how increases. Savings deposits increased from Rs. 1 03 crores m 

946 to Rs. 1-21 crores in 1948, while lakhs in 

Is 71 lakhs in 1946 to Rs. 78 lakhs in 1947 and to Rs. 

948. On the assets side, loans and advances show t. 

Is. 1-59 crores in 1946 to Rs. 1-70 crores in ? Veror^^^^ 

aents show an increase from Rs. 1-16 crores in j '^5 year, the 

ri 1948 thouch in 1947 they were less than in the 

Irop being about Rs. 20 lakhs laklis 

lowevcr offset by an increase , nur^ased on the other hand, 

n Rs. 79 lakhs. Bills discounted and ° 20 laklis in 1946, 

s-tionris 'to 21 h 


tljc Act. 



TABLE X. 

Assets and Liabilities of five Joint Stock Banks having theib eeoistered 

OFFICES IN Poona District (1946, 1947 and 1948).* 
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Poona Bankers Clearing House.— With a view to facilitating the 
clearing of cheques drawn on banks in Poona, a clearing house was 
started on 28th August 1947. The Agent of the Imperial Bank of 

India, Poona, is president of this clearing house and supervises its 
working. 

The following banks were the members of the Clearing House up to 
June, 1951 

1. Imperial Bank of India, Poona. 

2. Imperial Bank of India, Poona City. 

3. Bank of India, Ltd., Poona. 

4. Bank of Maharashara Ltd., Poona City. 

5. Bank of Baroda Ltd., Poona City. 

6. Bank of Poona Ltd., Poona City. 

7. Central Bank of India Ltd., Poona City. 

8. Devakaran Nanjee Banking Co. Ltd., Poona City. 

9. National Savings Bank Ltd., Poona City. 

10. New Citizen Bank of India Ltd., Poona City. 

11. Poona Central Co-operative Bank Ltd., Poona City. 

12. Presidency Industrial Bank Ltd., Poona City. 

13. Punjab National Bank Ltd., Poona City. 

14. United Commercial Bank Ltd., Poona City. 

The Imperial Bank acts as the Clearing Bank. 

The number of cheques cleared through the clearing house during 
the year 1951 was 3,34,382 amounting to Rs. 21,88,01,000. 

Insurance Companies.— Ten insurance companies with their 
registered offices in the district were working in 1948. They were 
(1) the Commonwealth Assurance Co., Ltd.; (2) the Long Life 
Insurance Company Ltd.; (3) the Indian Progressive Insurance Co. 
Ltd.; (4) the Trust of India Assurance Co. Ltd.; (5) the New 
Provident Insurance Co. Ltd. ; (6) the Supreme Mutual Assurance 
Co., Ltd.; (7) tho Yashwant Mutual Insurance Co., Ltd.; (8) the 
Aundh Mutual Life Insurance Co., Ltd. ; (9) the Continental Mutiral 
Assurance Co. Ltd. ; and (10) the All-India Motor Transport Mutual 
Assurance Co., Ltd. Besides these, some branches of insurance 
companies registered outside the district were reported to be worbng 
in Poona, viz., (1) the New Asiatic Insurance Co. Ltd. ; (2) the New 
India Assurance Co., Ltd; (3) the Oriental Government Secunty 
life Assurance Co. Ltd. ; (4) the Western India Life Instance Co. 
Ltd. ; (5) the Indian Globe Insurance Co. Ltd.; and (6) the Empire 

of India Life Assurance Co., Ltd. 

The Commonwealth Assurance Co. Ltd., was registered in im 
In *at year, its paid up capital was Rs. 47.265. and life fund. Rs. 442. 
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The total liabilities amounted to Rs. 55,801. This figure increased 
to Rs. 1,01,02,792 in 1948. Paid up capital in that year stood at 
Rs. 5,00,000, and the life fund at Rs. 86,23,547. For the first time 
the company did fire insurance business in 1948, and the fire fund 
at the end of that year stood at Rs. 8,938. On the assets side invest- 
ments stood at Rs. 65,75,330 and loans at Rs. 19,96,451. 

The Long Life Insurance Co., Ltd., was registered in 1933. In 
1935 its paid up capital was Rs. 54,690, which increased to 
Rs. 2,15,990, in 1948. During this period the life assurance fund 
increased from Rs. 6,322 to Rs. 9,18,308 and deposits from Rs. 32.724 
to Rs. 11,65,454. Thus, the total liabilities, which stood at Rs. 32,724 
in 1935, increased to Rs. 12,51,685 in 1948. On the assets side, 
investments increased from Rs. 38,166 to Rs. 6,62,785, and loans on 
policies from Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 2,33,216. During the year 1948, the 
sums assured stood at Rs. 5*82 lakhs and the premiums paid 
totalled Rs. 1'61 lakhs. 

The Trust of India Assurance Co., Ltd., was registered in 1935. 
In 1937 its paid up capital was Rs. 41,080, which increased to 
Rs. 1,11,320 in 1948. During the same period, the life fund increased 
from Rs. 7,315 to Rs. 10,04,003 ; deposits from Rs. 1,337 to Rs. 10,200, 
and total liabiliHes from Rs. 57,788 to Rs. 12,37,396. On the assets 
side, investments increased from Rs. 26,868 to Rs. 7,57,830, and loans 
from nil to Rs. 2,95,270. During the year 1948 the sums assured 

stood at Rs. 14-16 lakhs, while premiums paid stood at Rs. 2-94 
lakhs. 


The Indian Progressive Insurance Co., Ltd., was registered in 1935. 
In 1935-36, the paid up capital stood at Rs. 38,915, life fund at 
Rs. 104, and total liabilities at Rs. 65,934. In 1948, these figures stood 
at Rs. 76,390, Rs. 6,29,901 and Rs. 7,19,483 respectively. On tlie 
assets side, during this period, investments increased from Rs. 26,775 
to Rs. 4,99,162 and loans from Rs. 6,337 to Rs. 1,53,718. 


The New Provident Insurance Co., Ltd., was registered in 194( 
p its paid up capital was Rs. 13,080 which increased t 

FiS. 18 690 in 1948. During the same period the life fund increase( 

‘o Rs- 289. and tota 

labJihes from Hs. 13,354 to Rs. 61,833. On the assets side invest 


The foUo^g table gives for 1946, 1947. and 1948, a consolida 
statement of the assets and liabilities of the Bve insurance compaT 
described above out of the ten which are registered in Poona dL 
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Mutiiral Insur- 
ance Co. 


The other five were mutual insurance companies 

TABLE XL 

Insurance Companies registered in Poona. 


Liabilities. 


i 

1 

1940. 

1947. 

1948. 

1 

\ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

• 

Paid up Capital . . . . i 

9,13,995 

9,19,050 

9,22,390 

Life Aosurance Fund . • . . ^ 

1 

87,12,133 

1,00,25,263 

1,12,16,933 

Fire lusuraceo Fund « • 

NiJ. 

Nil. 

8.938 

Deposits • • 

2.54,423 

2,17,633 

1.98,344 

BeservoFund 

867 

59,649 

68,749 

Liabilities in respect of outstanding 




claims •« •• 

2,24,016 

1,90,085 

2,46,439 

Otbers 

2,28,332 

2,67,260 

7,11,398 

Total . . 

1,03,34,066 

1,16,69,840 

1,33,73,180 

Assets. 



1040. 

1947. 

1948. 


Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Inveatnients : 




Government Securities •• 

53,34,678 

58,50,928 

02,53,271 

Others 

22,73,087 

23,01,303 

22,92,918 

Total 

76,08,205 

81,52,231 

85,46,139 

Loans • • 

12,96,601 

20,24,486 

26,80.025 

OutsUnding Premiums . . 

1,04,724 

1,25,804 

1,30,614 


6,83,530 

C,89,931 

6,96,340 

Caslt 





3,00,339 

4,84,178 

6,76,654 

Land, Buildings etc. 




3.40,707 

2,93,210 

7,45,407 

i./vner o • * 

Grand Total • . 

1,03,34,066 

• 

1 1,16,69,840 

/i\ fVio A 

1,33,73,189 

iindh MutuaJ 


^*:udTirfm|vT.he 

4.4e.«8. 
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ol the Yeshwant Mutual from Rs. 5,636 to Rs. 1,65,387. Tlie Conti- 
nental had no life fund till 1949, in which year it was Rs. 276. Tlie 
All-India Motor Transport Mutual had, in 1947, an accident insurance 
fund of Rs. 43,583 and its total liabilities stood at Rs. 148,917. Tlie 
total assets and liabilities of these companies, excepting the All-India 
Motor Transport Mutual Assurance, for the year 1^6, 1947 and 1948 
are shown in the table below 
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TABLE XII. 

Mutual Insurance Companies registered in Poona. 


Liabilities. 


Life Fund . , 

Premium and other deposite 

Rceorve Funds 

Others 

Total .. 

1940. 

Rs. 

4,49,706 

97,021 

2,800 

1,21,530 

1947. 

Rs. 

6,79,202 

1,11,422 

811 

77.393 

i 

1948. 1 

I 

Rs. 1 

t 

8,71,978 

1 

1,16,660 

1,872 

1,33,895 

6,71,063 

8,08,828 

11,29.414 


Aseete. 


1946. 

1947. 

1948. 


Hs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Invei*mpnt«. . 

4,54,963 

6,00,497 

7,53,237 


74,716 

69,624 

1,07,709 

Outstanding Preminmfl . , 

21,545 

33,942 

37,797 

Cash 

• • • • • • 

54,797 

77,059 

63,967 

Land, Buildings, etc. . . 

15,813 

24,315 

33.200 

Others 

• • • • . • 

49,229 

63,391 

1.43.498 

Total .. 

6,71,063 

8,08,828 

11,29,414 


L.uun ana investment Companies.-^There were in f, i 
and mvestment comoanies nir were m 1950 hvo ] 

Trust. Ltd., i ’ mlq “T Invesln 

Industrial Investment Maharas 

investments Ltd., Poona, also registered in 1939. 

labilities at Rs. 4?^’ j®’ fb?** “J "j' » 

Rs. 2.54^19 aud Rs. 3,93:4ol ,esp^ve1l f 

the Maharashtra Industrial Investaents ’l t/® . ® up capita 
and toul liabilities at Rs. Se^^tood 


Loan and 

Investment 

Companies. 
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Resources. 


5^’ respectively. It had also deposits of 

Rs. 1,99,141 in 1948. Of the assets of the Deccan Industrial Invest- 

j loans stood at Rs. 2,38,021 ; investments 

at Rs. 16,440 and cash at Rs. 16,440 ; of the assets of the other 
company the corresponding figures were Rs. 2,54,210, Rs. 14,555, and 
Rs. T,037. The total assets or liabilities of the two companies 
together stood at Rs. 6,79,068 in 1948. 


Public Limited Companies.— Public limited companies incorporated 
in the district (other than joint stock banks, insurance companies 
and loan and investment companies) numbered 65 in 1948. Of 
these, 20 companies were registered in 1948 or 1949, 11 in 1947, 5 in 
1946, 3 in 1945, 2 in 1944, 5 in 1943, 2 in 1942, 3 in 1941, 3 in 
1940 and the remaining 11 before 1940. The oldest of the companies 
was incorporated in 1885 and that was the Deccan Paper Mills, Ltd. 
Of the existing 65 companies, whereas only 11 were registered between 
1885 and 1940, during the ten years following 1940, 54 companies 
were registered. 


A classification of the companies according to the nature of 
business done shows that 46 of the 65 companies were in the 
manufacturing group. Of the remaining, two were in the group of 
trading, two in transport and one in the group of mills and presses, 
and 15 in the miscellaneous group. 


Within the manufacturing group, the majority of the companies 
belonged to five major industries. They were : ( i ) printing, 

publishing and stationery ; ( ii ) chemicals and allied trades ; 

(iii) engineering; (iv) textiles, cotton and silk; and (v) clay, stone, 
cement, lime, etc. The distribution of the manufacturing companies 
in the year 1948 was as follows 


Printing, Publishing and Stationery 

Chemicals 

Engineering 

Textiles 

Clay, stone, cement, lime, etc. . . 
Tobacco 

Public utility (light, power) .. 

Match 

Lamp, Soap 

Tanneries 

Sugar 

Paper mills 
Others 



wnong the miscellaneous group, four belong.^ ,‘h,.'‘remSnmraw 
i entertainments, two to tea and planting and the remaimng nve 

TC of various descriptions. 

SI esarrof^ i 

mpf^ThlCtes lof*e"ircom|anies whose balance sheets 
re^avaUable for 1947 are shown m brackets . 
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Tlie total amount invested in tlie 34 companies in 1948 stood 
at Rs. 2-91 crores. Paid up capital amounted to slightly above 
Rs. 1 crore; loans, Rs. 96-33 laklis and fixed deposits, Rs. 35-83 lakhs. 
As may be expected, the amount invested in the manufacturing group 
contributed the largest share to the total. It stood at Rs. 2-54 crores. 
Out of this amount paid up capital was Rs. 83-54 lakhs, loans were 
Rs. 82-48 laklis and deposits Rs. 34-78 lakhs. These figures reveal 
the importance of deposits as a source of company finance. In this 
particular >ear tliey formed nearly 14 per cent, of the total liabilities 
and slightly less than half the amount of loans, the other most 
important source of finance. 


Working. 


In many cases tlie amount of deposits was equal to the amount of 
paid up capital. The deposits of the light and power supply 
company were even higher than its paid up capital. In the textiles 
and chemicals groups tlie deposits were equal to the paid up capital. 
In the groups of paper mills and clay, stone, etc., the deposits were 
half tlie paid up capital. The total deposits, however, formed only 
one-third of the total of the paid up capital, mainly because the 
biggest of the companies shows no deposits. 


Out of the amount invested in manufacturing companies, the 
Irihan Maharashtra Sugar Syndicate, Ltd., alone accounted for 
Is. 96-30 lakhs. Next in order of magnitude were textiles with 
Is. 59-24 lakhs ; paper mills with Rs. 31-75 lakhs ; engineermg with 
Is. 26-54 lakhs; and chemicals with Rs. 17-68 lakhs. 

Most of the companies suffered losses during the year 1948, ^ 
heir losses were more than oBset by the proEb of a 
In the whole, the 34 companies realised a net proBt of Rs. 10 08 la^. 
rhe groups if companies tliat suSered losses were pnnhng and 
publishing ; chemicals i engineermg ; and 

rhose that made profits were textiles ; sugar ; and paper mi . g 

he croups of companies that suffered losses, there were one or Rvo 
ha^Sed sLu profits and in many cases they showed ne^« 

profits nor losses. The profits totaUed Rs. 15 61^88 and the^oss 
imounted to Rs. 5,54,.350. The net losses sufiered by the tUlte 
»rouj)s of companies were as follows : 


5,571 

Printing and Publishing •• •• 45',517 

Chemicals ' • * ’ 1,05,218 

Engineering • * * ’ 29[542 

Clay, stone, lime, etc. •• • * 2,87,604 

Others ” ' ’ ___J 


Total . . 4,73,452 


The net profits made by the groups are 


shown below 

Rs. 


Textiles 

Sugar 

Paper Mills 
Others 


• • 


• • 


• • 


9,19.620 

274,484 

2,83,493 

4,2S3 

184 



Total 


• • 


14,82,040 
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The percentage of net profits on paid up capital for the individual 
groups of companies works out at 56*9 for textiles, 22-9 for sugar 
and 22-1 for paper mills. For all the companies the percentage 
works out at 10. 


Information regarding shares and shareholders was available for 
SO companies. During the year 1948, the ordinary shares of these 
30 companies numbered 73,541, preference shares 7,944 and deferred 
shares 11,280, All tliese shares were held by 4,722 persons. 

Trivate Limited Cornpanies-There were in the district 186 private 
limited companies working during 1948. A classification of them 
a«cording to the nature of business shows that (i) 8 were in the 

in Transit and Transport, 
(ill) 41 in Trading, (iv) 58 in Manufacturing, (v) 5 in Mills and 
Presses and (vi) 31 in Miscellaneous. Out of the eight companies 
in the first group, hyo were banks and the rest investment companies. 
AIJ the companies in the second group were transport companies 
engaged in motor transport. In the third group, 26 were agencies 
and 15 were of various descriptions. The distribution of the 
58 compames in the manufacturing group was as given below 

1. Printing, Publishing, etc. .. 2“’ 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


Chemicals 
Iron, Steel, etc. 

Engineering 

Canvas, India Rubber 

Public Utility (Gas, water etc.) 

Clay, stone, lime, etc. 

Sugar 

Cotton mills 
Others 


12 

1 

10 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

15 


Total 


58 


13 hotel 

Es. 88,69!69o“during*the°te^i*iM8 «>n>Panies stood a 

which had a paid 2ve S i Ss”" Vo» 

tfiose between Rs. 50,000 and Rs^l "akh "“mbered 25 

lU. 25.000 and Rs. 50.000. 23." Below 'rsMVwI^S re7“' 

factming compOTfe" wldcrfcrorated IL'es ^0^71 Tkh^ "’m""' 

investment companies with Rs 47 000 "’The"*'’ j*® •'“nking and 

the various groSps is sho™ below^' “P '“P''^' “"det 

I. Banking and Investment— 


(i) Banking 

(ii) Investment 


A Bk Vf 2-22o 


Rs. 

1,000 

46,000 

Total .. 



47,000 
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II. 

III. 



Rs. 

Transport 

Trading— 

( i ) Agencies . . 6,60,695 

(ii) Others .. 5,55,125 

Total . . 

Man ufactu ri ng— 

(i) Printing, Publishing .. 2 66,000 

( ii ) Chemicals and Allied Trades . . 5,32,280 

( iii ) Engineering . . 1,09,000 

(iv) Canvas, India Rubber .. 1,20,000 

(v) Public Utility .. 50,000 

( vi ) Clay, stone, lime, cement . . 61,000 

( vii ) Sugar . . 52,000 

(viii) Cotton mills .. 1,18,000 

(Lx) Others .. 17,42,000 


Total 


Rs. 

30,09,000 


12,15,820 


30,49,280 


V. Mills and Presses— 

(i) Oil mills 

(ii) Others 

Total 

VI. Miscellaneous— 

(i) Planting 

(ii) Estate, land and building 

(iii) Hotels, Theatres 

(iv) Others 

Total 


11,000 

3,82,000 

3,93,000 


• • • « 

1,52,460 

7,91,300 

3 , 12.110 __ 
12,55,870 


State Assist- 
ance. 

Agriculture. 


agriculturists are known as tagai , /XIX of 1883) for 
er the Land Improvements Loans Act (XIX ot 

irovement of land, and fodder^ agricidtural implt- 

1884) for purchase of bullocks, toJoer ana s . 

r Vhe giants of «hese 

row More Food campaign the Bombay Money- 

land for them foUowmg the enforcement of ^e Bomoa^^^ 

lers Act in 1947. The foUowmg statement ^ ^ 

7 i loans advanced in tlie district in each year since 

1 as the recoveries. 
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The opening balance as on 1st April 1946 was Rs. 7,88,955. 


Year. 

Advances during 

Recoveries during 


tlie year. 

the year. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1946-47 

6,83,960 

4,18,917 

1947-48 

10,53,998 

4,00 839 

1948-49 

41,74,392 

16,00,140 

1949-50 

33,21,601 

23,75,501 


Since the enforcement of the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief 
Act, tagai loans have been granted to agricultural debtors for crop 
finance both in cash and in kind through grain banks, crop 
societies or the Revenue Department. To the poorer eultivators 
who have either no land or own insufficient land, these loans arc 
granted for their maintenance as well as for the purchase of seed. 

Tagai loans were also granted at lower rates of interest for parti- 
cular schemes which the Government introduced. There was 
a scheme to sink new wells and to repair old ones. For this purpose 
the rate of interest was 3’» per cent, per annum. Besides after the 
completion of the work a subsidy was granted which was limited 
to 25 per cent, of the cost, subject to a limit of Rs. 500 in the case 
of new wells and of Rs. 250 in the case of old wells. This was 
raised in the case of backward class agriculturists to 30 per cent, 
of the cost in the ca.se of new wells subject to a limit of Rs. 600. 


In Poona District 1,430 new wells have been sunk and constructed 
and 857 old wells have been repaired since 1946 till July 1950 

as a result of which 11,151 acres of land have been brought under 
well irrigation. 

Goveminent also introduced a potato cultivation scheme in 

Ijy, and for this purpose tagai loans were granted in the form of 
potato seeds. 


nf Government under 

Rules. 1935, (ii) the scheme for 
grant of loans and subsidies to artisans for the purchase of 
appliances .and tools, and (ill) the scheme for grant of loam to 

unemployed for setting up in businiss or to S o? 
develop industries of Uieir ovvn. 


Details of the loans and subsides given under all 
schemes since their inception are shown below : 

the three 

I. State aid to industries— 


Year, 

Type of Industry. 

Amount of 
loans. 

1939 . . 

1940 .. 

Vegetable Oil Lamp 

(i) Construction of Laboratory equin- 
ment. ^ ^ 

Rs. 

3,000 

1,440 

1941 .. 
1945 .. 
1948 .. 

1950 . . 

( ii ) Cigarette making 

Manufacturing of Photo-paper • ‘ ’ 

Research on Fish 

(i) Tanning and Leather ! 

( ii ) Rubber Products 

Litho Ink 

• • • • 

9.500 
1,750 

2.500 
5,000 

8,00,000 

10,000 
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II. Loans and subsidies to artisans— 

Type of Industry. No. of Subsidies. 

Loanees. 

^ Rs. 

Tanning . . 22 

Wool . . . . 312 

Loans. 

Rs. 

5,500 

1,987 

Total. 

Rs. 

5,500 

2,300 


Total 

.. 22 

312 

7,487 

7,800 


B 

Leather working 
Tanning 

2 

5 

325 

500 

1„325 

2,600 

1,630 

3,000 


Total 

7 

825 

3„925 

4,650 


III. Financial assistance to the educated unemployed-^ 


Type of Industry. 

No. of 

Subsidies. 

Loans. 

Total 

Loanees. 






Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Manufacture of articles 





from Latex 

1 

.... 

500 

500 

Hingineering workshop. 

2 

2,000 

2,000 

4,0Ufl 

Insulated tapes 

1 

• • . « 

1,200 

1,200 

Fountain-pens 

1 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

Science Apparatus 

1 

• « • • 

2,000 

2,000 

Combined sieves 

1 

• . . • 

2,000 

2,00Q 

Tin 

1 

.... 

1,000 

1,000 

Haskell ghanis 

9 

1,075 

1,075 

2,150 

Total .. 

17 

4,075 

10,775 

14,850 



CHAPTER 8-TRADE. 


According to the 1951 census statistics, trade provides means of 
hVelihood to 1,48,273 persons or 7-5 per cent, of the total population 
of the district. 

The vast and rapid improvement in transport that has taken place 
during recent decades has effected marked changes in the orga- 
nization and extent of trade in the district. The popularity of 
machine-made goods, Indian and foreign, and tlie growing import- 
ance of commercial crops have also influenced this transformation. 

Needless to say, the transformation is more marked in the urban 
than in the rural parts. 

Poona City, as tlie headquarters of the district and the railway 
junction of the Central and Southern Railways, is naturally the 
main centre of trade in the district. In fact, it is an entrepot 
ot the district, and its importance as such will be described 
later. Many of the taluka headquarters of the district are 
not connected by rail xvith Bombay, the main centre ot 
bade m the State, but several of them have easy access bv 
means of good roads either to the Poona railway station, which is 
the junction betiveen the Central and the Southern Railways or 

stations on the main rail lines carrying traffic to 
Bombay. Sirur hes on the Poona-Ahmednagar road and, therefore 
gets easy access to Bombay at the rail points on this road at 

Kedgaon OT Poona. Indapur lies on the Poona-Sholapur road which 

touches Bhigavan on the railway line between Dhond and 
Kurduwadi. Baramati is connected to Poona via Nira and Teiuri and 

PurandcOT lies on the old Poona-Satara road and cets 
Poonf Bombay tlnough Poona. Haveli is connected^ to 

tlie main railway line at Poona and Talegaon. ® * ““““ 

movement of some essential coods and restrictions on the 

by the State as thrrS wL P^ootemenl and rationing 

WS temV^y!' rn?e“e“U"be‘e: 
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math, and mug ; oilseeds, including groundnuts, khurasani and 
cotton seeds ; Moha flowers ; salt ; fish ; metals ; raw and refined 
sugar; tea and coffee ; tobacco; timber; hardware; yarn (cotton, 
•s.lk and art silk); cotton piecegoods ; fancy and silk cloth • 
carpets ; matches ; kerosme oil ; haberdashery ; porcelain ; various 
toilet goods; and building materials. Rice, which forms an 

important Item of diet, is usually brought from Thana. Bain is 
imported from Ahmednagar and Sholapur, and jowar, hiilga math 
vdid »u<g, tur and gram from Sholapur. Wheat, especially 

the bakshi variety, comes from Hyderabad State, Sholapur, Khandesh 
and Gujarat. Oilseeds are brought from Sholapur and Satava. 

Cotton seed, which is an excellent cattle feed, is generally 

brought from the cotton-growing regions of Ahmednagar, Sholapur 
and Khandesh, Moha flowers come from Ratnagiri, Thana, Shola- 
pur and various districts of Gujarat. Salt and dry fish are brought 
from Thana and Bombay, and fresh fish from Bombay. UnSer 
imported metals come zinc, copper, gold, silver, lead, brass, iron 
and tin. All these metals are generally imported from Bombay 
by rail or motor trucks. Gold and silver are extensively used for 
ornaments and vessels. Formerly copper and brass were imported 
in the form of blocks but they are now largely imported from Bombay 
in the form of ready-made metal sheets. Although the manufacture 
of copper and brass utensils is growing in Poona city, at present 
a substantial quantity of these vessels is brought to Poona city 
from Nasik. Iron and steel, which are used for a variety of 
imrjDoses, come from Bombay. Imported groceries, chiefly dates, 
spices, condiments and coconuts, are usually imported from Bombay 
or Sholapur by rail. Refined sugar comes from Bombay, Sholapur 
and Alimednagar, and raw sugar, of which since the opening of 
the Mutha and Nira canals a large quantity is produced in the 
Haveli taluka, is imported into Poona from Phaltan, Satara, 
Kolhapur and the Karnatak. Poona city is a large centre of 
trade in raw sugar (gnZ), and this feature will be described in detail 
later. A large quantity of imported raw sugar is re-exported to 
Gujarat and Saurashtra. Tea and coffee, which are extensively 
used by all classes of people in Poona, are brought from Bombay. 
Tobacco is brought to Poona from Kolhapur, Satara, Belgaum, 
Sholapur, Miraj and Sangli. Teak wood (Malabar) comes mainly 
from Ratnagiri, Thana and Dharwar. Other timber comes from 
Nasik and Thana. Indigo and yam are chiefly brought from 
Bombay and Sholapur and are distributed among the handloom 
weavers of the district. Handloom fabrics and cloth, which 
consist mainly of dhotars and sadis, although they are manufactured 
in considerable quantities at Saswad, Baramati, Junnar and Mancliar, 
are also imported from Burhanpur (M. P.), Yeola, Ahmednagar, 
Ahmedabad and Nagpur (M. P.). Mill rnade cloth is chiefly 
imported from Bomb^ay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. Silk, which is 
used in waist cloth, turbans, sadis and other womens garments, is 
imported from Bombay, Ahmedabad, Surat, Ahmednagar ^ 
Burhanpur (M. P.). Sotran//s (carpets) .ye brought fjom Agra 
(U. P.), Khandesh, Ahmednagar and South India. Glasswye, 
toilet articles, fancy articles and other costher things are imported 
from Bombay and are chiefly consumed by tlie rich. 

The chief exports from the district are its surplus a^ 
culmfal produce, viz., food grains, gu. P<>‘u'oer ve^etafe 
fruits, betel leaves and colouring roots for dying Manutacturea 


Expovts. 
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products like brassware, shoes, silk cloth, hanclloom cotton 
cloth, invory and wooden toys, and perfumes from compara- 
tively smaller exports. Forest products that are exported are 
myrobalans and honey. There is a small quantity of exports in 
hides, horns, and bones, which are deriv'ed from slaughtered or 
dead agricultural cattle. Since the opening and development of 
railway lines, the exports of perishable commodities have greatly 
increased, chief among them being betel leaves, vegetables and fruits 
from the Haveli and Purandar talukas, and potatoes from Junnar 
and Khed. This trade has grown rapidly on account of the impetus 
given to garden farming by irrigation facilities from tlie Mutha and 
the Nira canals. Plantains are sent from Ale, Rajuri, Bclhe Otur 
end Junnar to Bombay via the Talegaon and Valha railway 
stations and also by Satara Road to Poona. Grapes are exported 
Rom Vadgaon, Kandali and Rajuri in Junnar, and from Pabal and 
Kendur in Sirur. ^ Figs are sent from Diva, Parinche. Sonaori. 
.Curnoli and Manur m Purandar; and from Gogalvadi, Alandi 
(Chorachi) and Uruli Kanchan in Haveli. Pomegranates are sent 
bom Supa Devalpon-Gada and Vadgaon in Baramati, and from 
A andi (Ghorachi), \adki and Uruli Kanchan in Haveli. Manf^oes 
are grown extensively at Klied-Shivapur in Haveli, also at Sasvad, 

A Bopgaon in Purandar and 

Awasan Khurd and Kadus in Khed. In ordinary years some of 

tnese mangoes find their way to Bombay. Oranges, lemons and 

Talegaon-Dhamdhere and the 
ou skirts of Poona city and find their way to markets via the 

lu pT - SroNsm in Khed and are sent 

n uu T ‘ Talegaon. Onions are sent from the 

Talegaon-Dabhade station. Ghillies are also sent by the sirno 

and^from\hn^l Vaphgaon Ghakan and Bhos in Khed, 

and nlh? Namyangaon and Arvi in Junnar. Gabba.^es 

trade ^n bItS \ quantities to Bombay. The 

finm n ^ growing, and these leaves are sent 

1 J nn^, Purandar, Klied, Indapur and Baramati to Bombav 
and a number of other places in Bombay State. Bombay 


vegetable products, colouring roots, raised in the 

made in large quamibes in t To'’ "'arS is 

by rail to BombTy ^rsholanur Lndt/^^ •'‘f® 

and other places ^ Mann, c? ' ?? Kolhapur 

Haveli export hides horns and'^hnn^^'I^ Purandar and 

and Junnar and Kh^d export hides an^hor^s'en^y""’’’”^ 
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Ambegaon and Awasari in Ambegaon ; Vaphgaon, Pimpalgaon. 
Khed and Mahalunge in Khed ; Sirur and Talegaon-Dhamdhere 
in Sirur ; Talegaon-Dabhade in Mawal ; Charholi Budruk 
Phulgaon, Vagholi and Loni-Kalbhor in Haveli ; Saswad, Rajewadi’, 
Shivatakrar (Nira) and Jejuri in Purandar ; Supa and Baramati in 
Barainati; Paud in Mulshi ; Patas in Dhond ; Indapur; and Bhor. 
Of these trade centres, Khandala, Talegaon-Dabhade, Poona, Loni- 
Kalbhor and Patas are on the Central Railway and Rajewadi and 
Nira are on the Southern Railway. 


The leading merchants in these trade centres are from the 
traditional trading communities. The smaller merchants have each 
a capital of about Rs. 1,000, whereas the larger merchants own 
each capital to the extent of Ks, 1,50,000, which they invest in 
their trade. While Junnar, Ambegaon, Talegaon-Dabhade, Poona, 
Charholi Budruk, Saswad, Baramati and Indapur have trade relations 
direct with Bombay and other large markets, the trade of other 
centres is mostly local, not passing to places outside the district. 
Ihe local merchants who deal directly with the merchants in Bombay 
and other large markets usually deal in grains, garden crops, mill- 
made piecegoods, haberdashery, stationery and other consumer 
goods, dried fish, salt, rice, coconuts, building materials, and 
hardware. The business in most of these centres is on a small 
scale. Regular trading is not generally carried on through agents, 
but large traders occasionally make use of agents when they are 
unable themselves to make purchases either in the villages or in Poona 
and Bombay. Agricultural produce passes tlirough three or four 
hands before it leaves the district. It goes to tlie market generally 
tlirough the village shopkeeper, who passes it on to a dealer in some 
large town who sends it direct to Bombay or to some export 
merchant in Poona. The more substantial farmers bring their 
produce themselves to the large markets of Poona and other 
centres. Farmers who grow garden crops, vegetables and betel 
leaves send their produce to Poona or Bombay through the usual 
agencies. The village shopkeeper usually purchases articles of 
exports in exchange for money advanced or lent. Like 
imported articles also pass through several hands, the wholesale 
merchant in Bombay, the importer in Poona or any other large 
town, the dealer who purchases from the importer, and the pe^ 
retailer who buys from tlie dealer for sale to the consumer at his 
village shop or at some fair or market. In Poona city itself, the 
imported articles sometimes pass through two hands only, tl 
wholesaler and the retailer. The consumer rarely buys from the 
importer direct. Occasionally, another middleman, the wanden g 
pedlar, comes beween the importer and the consumer, 
brokers are few and they do their business on commission basis^ 
As a rule, brokers do no other business but there no , 

custom to prevent their engagement in other business, 
transactions limited to any one branch of trade. 
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Next TO the chief trade centres in the assembling and distribu- 
tion of goods come the market places, where a market is held on 
a fixed day in the week. The following is tlie list of villages where 
weekly markets are held 


TABLE No. 1. 

Market Places in Poona District. 


Taluka. 

1. Ambegaon 

2. Baramad 

3. Bhor 


4. Dhond 

5. Haveli 

6. Indapur 


7. Junnar 

8. Khed 


9. Mawal 


10. Mulshi 

11. Purandar 

12. Sirur 


13. Velhe 


• • 


• • 


Villages where weekly markets are lield. 

1. Ambegaon, 2. Ghode, 3. Manchar. 

1. Baramati, 2. Belvandi, 3. Hindori 
and 4. Paravadi. 

1. Ambavade, 2. Ambede, 3. Bajar\vadi, 
4. Bhor, 5. Hirdoshi, 6. Kikavi, 
7. Nasarapur, 8. Pale, 9. Shind and 
10. Varudi Khurd. 

4. Patas. 5. Yewat. 

1. Dhond, 2. Karkamb, 3. Kedgaon, 

1. Charoli Bk., 2. Chinchavad, 3. Ful- 
gaon, 4. Hadapsar. 5. Khed-Shivapur, 

6. Loni-Kalbhor, 7. Uruli-Kanchan. 

1. Bavada, 2. Bhigwan, 3. Bori, 4. Inda- 
pur, 5. Lasurne, 6. Kalas, 

7. Nimbgaon-ketki, 8. Palasdev, 

9. Walchandnagar. 

1. Ale, 2. Ane, 3. Belhe, 4. Junnar, 

5. Madh, 6. Narayangaon, 7. Otur. 

1. Ahire, 2. Chakan, 3. Chas, 

5. Dehene, 6. Kadus, 

in 9. Mahalumie, 

10. Vaphgaon, 11. Wada. 

1. Ambegaon, 2. Chandkhed, 3. Induri 

4. Kamshet 5. Karla, 6. Lonavla, 

7. Nane, 8. Shi vane, 9. Takvi (Bk.), 

lo J^i®gaon-Dabhade, 11. Umbre, 
12. Vadgaon, 

1. Bhamburda, 2. Ghotavde, 3. Kolvan, 
4. Mulshi, 5. Paud. 

^ Saswad, 3. Shivatakrar, 

4. Walhe. 

1. Ghodnadi, 2. Kcivthe, 3. Kendur, 
DhSher®- 


.. 1 Ambegaon, 2. Sakhar, 3. Vele 

Dhatndheu,, ChSan Bhor aid TaleRaon- 

yi these tWeldy Lars var?« ^ ^ Attendance 

5(W to 2,500 buL Afthe r^.^ *“ •'>"d 

25 ,0 150 sellers and fronT TS 
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Baramati. 


markets are only distributing centres, except Baramati, Ghodnadi 
Indapur, Junnar, Khed, Saswad, and Talegaon-Dhamdhere which 
are also assembling centres. The chief articles brought for sale are 
grain of all sorts, cloth, vegetables, fruits, groceries, spices, and otner 
articles of daily use. Besides these articles, shoes, ropes, brooms 
sugar (raw and refined), baskets, blankets and soap are also 
oifercd for sale in some of the important weekly markets. Some 
of tlie sellers are themselves the producers of the goods they .?ell, 
and others are either dealers or dealers’ agents from the neighbour- 
ing town or village. The buyers are the people of the market place 
and the villages round about. The transactions are usually done 
cn cash basis. 

Cattle markets are held once a week at Baramati, Ghodnadi, Junnar, 
Indapur and Manchar, and a cattle market is held twice a week in 
Poona city, on Wednesdays and Sundays. Horses, ponies, cows, 
buffaloes, sheep and goats are brought for sale. In the motussil 
places, the chief buyers are the agriculturists. 


An effort was made as far back as the e.\rly thirties of this 


century towards regulation of markets in this district. At first, cotton 
was the commodity brought under regulation by the Bombay Cotton 
Markets Act (XVII) of 1927. The market of Baramati was 
brought under the operation of this Act in 1927. The Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act (XXII) of 1939, was enacted 
to bring all other afiricultural commodities also under regulation® 
Because of monopoly procurement and rationing of cereals 
introduced as a war and post-war measure by the State Government 
actual effect could not be given to this Act in any large measure 
because, if cereals and gram were not included in the regulation, 
most of the markets were likely to be rendered financially 
uneconomic. But to meet a change in tlie situation, surveys have 
been carried out with a view to enforcing regulation in all such 
markets and proposals are pending before the State Government 
for regulating trading in a number of markets. 

In the following paragraphs all the existing regulated markets in 
the district are enumerated and described 

The market at Baramati is one of the oldest and most important 
produce markets of the district. It is regulated under the Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act (XXII of 1939), and is being 
managed by a committee consisting of representatives of agriciU- 
turists, traders and the Government. It has got a market yard or 


bout two acres. 

Both wholesale and retail bade is carried on in this market. It is 
sredominantly a gul market, but pulses and oilseeds are also leered 
nr sale. Annually about 30,000 carts of gul and 4,000 carts of 
mlses and oilseeds are assembled. Besides these commodities 
:ther articles of daily use are also brought to market on the 
veekly bazar day which is usually attended by about 2,000 PCOP * 

leasonal commodities are brought into Ae mar ^ r j 

liiily during the season. They are also stocked in 8“dow^ for sate 
hroughout the year. The sellers are P.™du«rs from rural ^eM 
nd the buyers are 120 merchants who deal m gul, 
here are 90 commission agents who act as "“‘Wlemen ™ 

■le buyer and the seller. The commission agent employs Ins own 


The purpose otThis Act is described in Public Adramistration-Pnrt V the 
j-operative Department. 
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weighmen and charges the parties concerned for the service. There 
are about 200 labourers who help the buyers and sellers in handling 
the goods. Pulses and oilseeds are sold through the commission 
agent by direct negotiations and giil by the open auction method. 
Sales generally start early in the morning and are over by noon. 
Accounts are settled by the evening and payment is made either 
on die same day or on the next. In the case of sales of gul stored in 
godowns, paynment is made within a week or a fortnight. The com- 
modities are brought by farmers in their own carts. There are about 
100 godowns, most of which are residential premises used also for 
the purpose of storing commodities. There is a Merchants’ 
Association at Baramati which has 120 members The association has 
laid down certain conditions and the members have to abide by them. 
There is also an important co-operative marketing society at Baramati 
viz., the Nira Canal Co-operative Purchase and Sale Union, Ltd. 
This society disposes of the produce of members and non-memliers 
on commission oasis. It deals mainly in gul, oilseeds, pulses and 
other non-controlled commodities. It also supplies agricultural 
implements, manures, tin-sheets and seeds to agricultural producers 
at controlled rates. It finances the marketing operations of its 
members. It is a member of the Merchants’ Association at Bara- 
iiiati and also acts as a buyer in the market. 

'The Bhor market serves the entire Bhor taluka. A weekly bazar 
is held on Tuesdays in Mangalwar Peth and the commodities are 
bought and sold on the road side. This market handles pulses, 
gul and other commodities, and those too in such small quantities 
as suffice for the local consumption only. On tlie weekly bazar 
day, the produce are assembled in the market in the morning and 
sales by open direct negotiations are carried on till the evening. 
Payment is made in cash immediately. There are no commission 
agents in this market. The buyers and sellers are mostly local 
people and number 1,000 persons. The produce are brought 
generally by head-loads and sometimes by bullock carts. The grower 
himself does the weighing and does not charge any amount for the 
purpose. There are no market yards or godowns. The goods are 
stocked in the houses of various merchants. 


Ghodnadi is situated in the Sirur taluka on the Poona-Ambegaoi 
«oad and the market there serves the whole taluka. This marke 
assembles pulses, oilseeds and gul, and the annual estimated arrival 
of all the commodities are 5,300 carts. There is no separate marke 
ywd at Ghodnadi, and the produce is brought by the growers ii 
their own carts to the various shops and to tlie godowns o 
commission ageiits. The bulk of the produce is brought ^r sal 
on the weekly bazar day on Saturday, attendance at which ha 
been estimated at 1,000 persons. The sales are conducted by tlv 
open auction system. Weighment is done by the servants o 
commission agents. Pa>mients are made promptly and in cash b' 

deducting the customary merchandisini 
charges. There are about 30 traders and 5 commission agents 
10 weighmen and 60 labourers operating in the market. Thi 
comimssion agents act as intermediaries between the seller anc 
aie buyer. Most of *ese traders and commission agents h“' 

*odrrin®te™ ai'et " 

The taluka of Junnar is served by the Junnar market wluVl 
assembles groundnut, chillies, potato^ and il LaU^ quan^me 
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Khed. 


Manchar. 


Nlra. 


Volume of 
Trade, 


oi pulses other than caZ are also handled in this market. About 
2,100 cart-loads of all the commodities mentioned above have been 
estimated as annual arrivals in this market. There is a market yard 
at Junnar, about 10 acres in area, which is owned and supervised bv 
the local municipality. There is a weekly bazaar held at Junnar 
on Sundays, where both wholesale and retail transactions are 
carried on. Tliis bazar has an attendance of 1,500 persons. 
One significant feature of tliis market is that there are no middle- 
men or commission agents operating in it. The transactions take 
place directly behveen the sellers and the buyers. Weighment is 
done by the parties tliemselves and professional weighmen are not 
employed for the purpose. There are no customary marketing 
charges, such as commission and weighing charges, levied in this 
market. The produce are stored in godowns as in other markets. 
There are 50 such godowns. 


The Klied market is situated in the Khed taluka, and along with 
its sub-market at Chakan, serves the entire taluka. Potatoes and 
groundnuts are the chief commodities that are handled in these 
markets. The Khed taluka is an important potato growing region 
and produces yearly 18,000 cart-loads of potatoes and 4,000 caii-loads 
of groundnuts. But most of these is sold direct in the Poona and 
itombay vegetable markets. Khed has a weekly bazar on every 
Sunday. The attendance on the bazar day is about 1,000. 
Merchants and their agents from Poona and Bombay visit the 
villages of the Khed taluka and piu-chase the crop directly from 
the growers. Proposals to regulate trade in potatoes and 
groundnuts at Khed and Chakan are pending before the State 
Government. 


Situated in the Ambegaon taluka on the Poona-Sangamner Road, 
Manchar serves the whole of Ambegaon Jaluka for the marketing 
of potatoes. E.xcept a small quantity consumed locally, the 
potatoes are sent to the markets in the consuming centres of Poona and 
Bombay. Manchar has a weekly bazar on every Sunday which is 
usually attended by 1,000 persons. Commodities other than 
potatoes are also brought for sale on the bazar day. With a view 
to developing this market, a proposal has been made to Government 
to regulate the potato trade in Ambegaon taluka by establishing 
a market yard at Manchar. 

Nira is situated in the Purandar taluka and the market ^ero 
serves the villages of that taluka as well as some villages of the 
Phaltan taluka of the North Satara district. It is situated on the 
Poona-Baramati Road. This is mainly a gul market, but on 
weekly bazaar day small quantities of pulses and oilseeds are also 
assem&ed. There is no special market yard and ^ra^ctions m 
gul take place at the godo%vns of various merchants. Tl^e market 
is visited by 100 persons per day on an average ^nd the weeUy 

bazar is attended by about 1,000 persons. the 

Tirnduce to the market in their own bullock-carts daily during the 

'A s:!: market are effected ^^Xtoererg^U 

SandiLg charges. Weighment is done by we.ghmen «ho 
are servants of the commission agents. 

The following table shows the estimated annual arrivals and tne 
meTihaS charges prevalent in the abovementroned seven 

markets 


TABLE No. 2. 

Important wholesale markets in Poona District — 1948-49. 
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Village shopkeepers occupy an important place in the orcanisa 
tion of trade in rural areas. Almost every village has onp 
sliopkeepers who provide its inhabitants^ with^ their day to dll 

necessities. Tlie following statement gives the estimated^ number 
of shops in various talukas ^-‘Lioer 


Taluka 

1. Ambcgaon 

2. Baramati 

3. Bhor 

4. Dhond 

5. Haveli. 

6. Indapur 

7. Junnar 

8. Khed 

9. Mawal 

10. Mulshi 

11. Poona City 

12. Purandar 

13. Sirur 

14. Velhe 


TABLE No. 3. 

Shops in Poona District (1949-50). 


Number of Villages. Number of Shopst 
104 242 


64 

189 

66 

127 

86 

137 

158 

177 

132 

6 

86 

80 

131 


361 

130 

268 

629 

305 

122 

297 

615 

94 

122 

421 

182 

14 

3,802 


Total . . 1,543 

This statement shows that on an average there are two shops for 
every village. In the case of some talukas tlie average works out 
at more than four shops per village and in some others more 
than five shops. In the talukas of Junnar, Bhor, Velhe and Mulshi, 
a few villages have no shops and they have to draw their daily 
necessities from shops in the neighbouring bigger villages. Velhe 
Mahal in particular has only 14 shops for I3I villages. Most of the 
villages of Velhe Mahal are, therefore, ill-equipped as regards 
shops, due no doubt to their small size and inaccessibility. 

Except grain, which he buys from the local producers, the vill.age 
shopkeeper draws his stock-in-trade from the large towns with 
which he has business relations and where probably he gets 
credit facilities. His stock generally includes grain, gi'ocerics, 
raw and refined sugar, salt, oil, tup, spices, coconuts, washing 
soap, tea, tobacco, betelnuts, and other articles required by people 
for their daily use. Hotel and restaurants and cloth shops are quite 
common in rural areas. Though every dealer does not keep 
a stock of cloth, it is not necessary for the villagers to go every 
time to the taluka headquarters for purchasing cloth. Clom shops 
are located at least in a few villages of the taluka, and CiOth can 
also be bought at the weekly bazar centres. Besides saclis, 
(Uwtars, hand-spun and hand-woven cloth, the cloth merchants 
keep stocks of various kinds of mill-made cloth. Exchange ot 
commodities is generally uncommon, but for metal w^es cu - 

vators sometimes pay in grain as they do i :-_5 

cash with them. The village shopkeepers usually ^ suppliers 

of credit, both directly by loans of cash and 
credit. They themselves or sometimes their agen s g * 

towns and fairs to buy and sel their »"erchandise. A sh p^ 

keepers doing business in villages and possessing , ' 

resources deal in building materials, S 

fuel and manufactured commodities. The number of such smp 

keepers in the talukas is, however very small. , ^^5 

Si' lUTvefan "Jf L voU™e 

of iiusiness done by the big shop . 



TABLE No. 4. 

Statement showing the number of registered dealers in Boona District and their gross turnover 

FOR quarter ended 31st March 1950. 
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Fairs. 


Smce the turnover of most of the retail shops in the Poona 
distnct <^es not reach the minimum prescribed for registration 
under this legislation ( Rs. 10,000 in the case of importers and 
manufacturers and Rs. 30,000 in the case of other dealers) 

a considerable number of retail shops fall outside the scone of the 
statement. ^ 


During the quarter ended 31st March 1950, there were 
611 registered dealers under the Sales Tax Act and their gross 
turnover amounted to Rs. 2,53,79,000. Most of these registered 
dealers fall under " Food-stuffs and Hotels ” and “ Clothing and 
other Consumer goods ”. The registered dealers in these categories 
are to be found all over the district, whereas registered dealers in 
other categories are not to be so found, except 10 in Baramati, 1 in 
Indapur, 3 in Dhond Town, 4 in Mawal, 2 in Purandar, 2 in Junnar 
and 1 in Ambegaon. 

There are quite a large nui^er of fairs associated with 
important deities and religious festivals, where considerable quantities 
of agricultural and other commodities are brought for sale. In the 
year 1948-49, the number of such fairs held in the Poona district 
was 176. 

TABLE No. 5. 

Fairs in Poona District. 


Taluka. 

Ambegaon 


• • 

• • 

No. 

14 

Baramati 

• • 

« • 

• • 

10 

Bhor 

• • 

• • 

• « 

7 

Dhond 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

Haveli 

• • 

• • 

• • 

9 

Indapur 

• • 

• • 

• • 

5 

Junnar 

• • 

• • 

• • 

25 

Khed 

• • 

• • 

• • 

7 

Mawal 

• • 

• • 

• • 

12 

Mulshi 

• • 

• # 

• • 

15 

Poona City 

« • 

• • 

• • 

9 

Purandar 

• • 

• • 

• • 

41 

Sirur 

• • 

• • 

• • 

5 

Velhe 

• • 

• • 

• • 

16 


Total . . 176 

It will be seen from this table that Purandar (41) and Junnar (25) 
lave comparatively larger numbers of fairs. Dhond Taluka has only 
)ne fair held every year. Some of the famous and older fairs are 
leld at Ale, Otur, Nimdari, Narayangaon, Belhe and Hivare in Junnar ; 
'Jimgaon Ketki, Kharpudi, Kelgaon, Chakan, Kadadhe, Dhamane 
md Bhimashankar in Khed ; Vehergaon and Vadgaon in M^wal ; 
Condhavpur, Wade Bolhai, Dehu, Chinchwad and Ravet in Have i , 
’aud, Ghotavade, Shere, Tamhani Budruk, Vadgaon, and Nive in 
4ulshi ; Shirasgaon, Vadgaon, Mandavgaon, Ranjangaon, Awltlian, 
/lukhai, Pimpale, Jambut, Kawthe, Talegaon-Dhamdhere and Kanhur 
n Sirur ; Saswad, Jejuri, Pur, Vir, Malshiras and Diva m Purandar ; 
^alki, Pargaon, Nangaon, Varvand and Dhond in Dhond ; Supa ana 
dorgaon in Baramati ; Narsingpur in Indapur ; Pakhadi, 
lar^as, Kapurvahal, Hingeya and , DhamH^f 
t Vele, Bamanghar and Bhordi in Velhe Mahal. All of these a 
airs held in honour of local deities. The attendance for the 
»eriod of the fair varies from 200 to 25,000 at 
loteworthy fact is that at the fair held at Vele m 
1 000 visitors attend the fair and the turnover of business amounts 

0 Rs. 40,000. 
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These fairs are usually attended by pedlars, itinerant merchants, 
villagers from the neighbourhood and petty shopkeepers. Whole- 
sale traders usually do not attend these fairs and, therefore, the 
turnover at most of the fairs is small. The usual salesmen are 
sweetmeat makers, gardeners, grocers, tasssel makers, coppersmiths, 
grain parchers, weavers, tailors, betel-leaf vendors and oilmen. 
The buyers are usually the residents from the village and its 
neighbourhood and pilgrims from distant places. The transactions 
at all these fairs are done on cash basis and rarely does one find 
farmers exchanging grain for oil, chillies and o^er articles of 
common use. At some places where large fairs are held, the local 
authorities make arrangements of land, layout and accommodation 
for persons attending the fair. 

Next in importance to religious fairs are the pedlars who go 
hawking merchandise from village to village. This class of 
merchants still plays quite an important role in the trade organiza- 
tion of the district, but the system of peddling has undergone 
considerable changes in recent years. The growing importance 
of weekly bazars and fairs does not give much scope for pedlars 
going from village to village. The villagers, who used to patronise 
these pedlars, show a definite preference for the periodical markets. 
They now obtain their necessities either from the village shops or 
from the weekly bazaars held in the village or near about. This, 
however, does not mean that pedlars have altogether disappeared 
from the rural areas. The system of peddling from village to 
village does exist in most of the talukas of the district. The 

pedlars also hawk their goods in weekly markets and fairs lyine 
within their reach. ^ 


In the olden days pedlars belonged to certain specified classes, 
namely Gujarat, Lingayat and Marwar Vanis besides some classes 
of professionals such as oilmen, weavers, gardners, tailors, betel- 
leaf vendors, etc. In course of time, the vanis gave up this form 
of trade and settled down in viUages and towns as regular shop- 
keepers. Very recently, however, displaced persons from West 

have migrated to the Poona district have taken up 
e work of peddling which the vanis have given up. This 
phen^enon is noted parHcularly in Baramati, to which place 

refugee camps at Uruli and Dhond 
These pe^ars, old and new, usually move from village to village when 

reapmg season is over and return to their places just befor^ he 
commencement of the monsoon. They usually carry their noork 
on horse or bullock cMts end somebmL on tLi? own shoufte 

their customers. There ZTdmeTeut Af ''"r" 

s'ris? "5“ 

A Bk Vf 2-23a 
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Converted into weight from gallons, according to the information given by the Poona Municipality, 
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TABLE Xo. 7. 

Statkment showing Imports and Exports in Poona Municipal 
Corporation Limits according to Octroi Returns 

(191 9- -50 AND 1950-51). 
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Tables Nos. 6 and 7 at pages 356 and 357 are compiled from the 
octroi returns of the Poona Municipal Corporation. 

The gross imports represent all imports that came into the octroi 
area, including those re-exported. The total quantity of goods 
imported into Poona city in the year 1950-51 was 2,23,76,214 maunds 
and their total value was Rs. 52,78,59,712. Since the beginning of the 
last World War, a large variety of commodities were conveyed to out- 
stations through the Poona city. The Municipality recovered 
import duty on such articles at its import nakas, but refunded the 
duty, subject to a deduction of 10 per cent, if the commodities 
were removed out of the municipal limits within seven days. The 
above statements show the gross imports and the portion re-exported 
within a period of one year. As the imports are mainly for 
consumption or use within the city, the re-exports in normal times 
are relatively in very small quantities. During the war period 
(1939-43), owing to the difficulty in obtaining railway booldngs, 
goods were sent to other centres via Poona by road. Further, the 
controlled distribution of cloth during the war and the immediate 
post-war period necessitated the imports of cloth into Poona in the 
first instance with a view to their despatch later to Ae taluka 
centres of the district. Since 1947, Government have been import- 
ing all rationed food articles also into Poona before re-export to the 
different talukas in the district. The result, therefore, is that both 
the imports and re-exports from Poona have swollen during the 
war and post-war years. 


The total quantity of goods re-exported from Poona city in the 
year 1950-51 was 37,64,860 maunds and their total value was 
Rs. 10,68,76,685. The largest re-export from the city is that of 
cereals. In the year 1950-51, the city exported 11,80,146 maunds 
of cereals valued at Rs. 2,00,62,482. The other principal exports are 
of cattle goods, petrol, building materials, and iron, brass and 
copper wares. Firewood and charcoal are not re-exported out of 
Poona. 


A scrutiny of the figures of imports shows that almost all classes 
commodities are imported into Poona city in appreciable 
jantities. Building materials, cereals, firewood, cattle goods, 

I gar, cloth and textiles, and tobacco are, however, the most 
•ominent among them. In the year 1950-51, the largest imports 
the city among them. In the year 1950-51, the largest imports 
aterials, firewood, cereals, charcoal, iron, brass and copper wares, 
?ment, and sugar. The imports of building materials show 
1 appreciable increase during the period especially in certam lines, 
ich as cement and steel and iron goods, which have come to be 
creasingly used in building construction since the beginning o 
le last World War. Large housing schemes were ernbarked upon 
jcause of the increase in population and also the ^^den 
ifugees. This stimulated the imports of all sorts of bui^mg 

aterials into the city. The increasing imports of food grm^^^^ 

oth are, as already stated, largely due to 
iporting all rationed foodstuffs and cloth into 
stance with a view to distributing them 

.strict Moreover, Poona is not an important textile manutac^ 
rcentre and Ae’needs of the city and the dhWc' have to ^ 
f importing large quanties of cloA from bigger 
ce Bombay, Sholapur and Ahmedabad. 
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While it is not always possible to distinguish between & retail 
and a wholesale shop the following table gives information about 
the distribution of wholesale establishments in Poona city by 
important wari based on an inquiry conducted by the Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Economics in the year 1937-38. 

TABLE No. 8. 


Distribution of Wholf.sale E.stablishments in Poona City 

BY Import.ant Wards ( 1937 - 38 ). 


Typo. 

Ravi- 

war. 

Nana. 

Bha- 

vani. 

Rest 

of 

Wards. 

Total. 

Number 

of 

persons 

engaged. 

!• Building Material etc. 







Timber (Bdg.) 

10 

11 

42 

24 

87 

; 307 

Hardware 

4 

• • • 

• • • 

2 

6 

16 

Brass and Copporwaro 

11 

• • • 

• • » 

2 

13 

24 

Soap, Match boxes, 
etc. ••• 

4 

3 

• • • 

5 

; 

12 

25 

Fuel Depots 

• • • 

2 

1 

4 

7 

18 

Total (I) .. 

29 

16 

43 

37 

125 

390 

n. Food, Drink and 
Tobacco — 







(A) Food — 







Grain and Grocery 

8 

47 

40 

20 

115 

335 

••• ••• 

• • • 

• • • 

18 

1 

19 

94 

Bice ••• ••• 

• • • 

3 

• * * 

6 

9 

31 

Vegetable Oil 

• s • 

2 

1 

3 

6 

7 

Miscellaneous 

3 

2 

2 

3 

10 

22 

Total (A) ... 

11 

54 

61 

33 

159 

489 

(B) Tobacconists 

2 

6 

4 

2 

14 

34 

Total (U) ... 

13 

60 

65 

35 

173 

523 

m. Fibres and Leather — 







Cotton »SiIk etc. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

11 

Leather and Other 

Leather Articles ... 

7 

2 

1 

• • • 

10 

33 

Total (HI) ... 

8 

4 

2 

1 

15 

44 

Grand Total ... 

50 

80 

no 

73 

313 

967 
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Several changes in the organization of wholesale trade in Poona 
have taken place during the fifteen years after the inquiry of the 
Gokhale Institute. The largest volume of wholesde business 

grain and grocery even in 1953 as it was in 
1937-38 and dealers in these two categories of commodities also 
continue to be located in the same neighbourhood namely Bhavani 
Peth, Nana Peth, Dane Ali and areas near about. At present 
(1953) there are about 200 shops transacting this business, some 
of them doing it even on a retail basis. Due to the imposition of 
controls on food grains during the war and post-war periods and 
the introduction of rationing in urban areas, ^e pattern of whole- 
sale trade in grain and grocer)' has necessarily changed to a certain 
extent. There is a definite tendency to concentrate on non-rationed 
and non-controlled articles to make up for the loss of trade in 
controlled and rationed commodities. 


In 1953, as in 1937-38, wholesale dealers act botli as wholesalers 
and as commission agents in regard to most of the commodities, 
that is, different t)'pes of pulses, gul and sugar. A very large portion 
of the total dealings in tlie wholesale market is transacted on 
a commission basis. 


The producer, or the trader who has acquired the produce from 
him. consigns it for sale to the dealer in Poona. The consignor 
delivers tlie goods at the shop of the wholesaler (in his capacity as 
a commission agent ) in Poona and entrusts its sale to him ; it is 
only rarely that the consignor is himself present at the sale. As 
a rule between 70 and 90 per cent, of the estimated value of the 
produce is advanced to the consignor by the commission agent, 
'j'he commission agent disposes of the goods according to the 
instructions of the consignor. If the consignor desires to withhold 
the produce from the market in expectation, say, of a rise in pri^s, 
the produce is stored in the godown of the commission agent. The 
latter charges for storage a rent of one anna per bag in the case 
of pulses and other dr)' articles, 6 pies per tin of oik and 6 pies per 
rava (block) of gul, irrespective of the duration of storage. 
A commission of half an anna per rupee is generally charged on 
sale, but in tlie case of oil it is 1)4 to 2 per cent, and in sugar only 
1 per cent. There is also an insurance charge of two to three aMas 
per Rs. 100. The old charges, known as batta, kasar and dharmadaya 
are not now prevalent. A period ranging from 15 days to a 
is allowed for the payment of the bill. In the case of sugar, however, 

payment has to be made immediately. 


Tlie original lay-out of the shopping ^ea is such that mot 
wholesalers have space for storing the produce at Ae backjff 
own shops. The bigger wholesalers supplement 
additional accommodation at one or more places m Ae ^^ighW 
hood The capacity of individual godoNvns is sometimes 

c^^nsiderable reaching up to 10,000 bags in some cases. The 

orinarily ,P“*/Srby 
structures. Hence the stored produce is ^ 

rats, etc., and a small annual loss occurs on that account. 

Poona does not command ^,.^*“‘®^!^“l/5poona° trSerf are 
produce. Consequently, tlie deahngs o itself. Much 

where. One exception to this rule is gul. 
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Trade in vegetables and fruits yields in importance only to that 
in grain and grocery from the point of value. The position was 
tlie same even at the time of the inquiry of the Gokhale Institute 
in 1937-38. Although there is a large volume of consumption in 
Poona City of the districts’ produce of vegetables and fruits, there 
is a considerable quantity of e.xports from the district to outside 
towns, especially Bombay. Only one-fourth of the vegetables and 
fruirs produced in the district is taken direct to outside centres atid 
the rest passes through Poona city. The transport of these goods 
is done by carting agents. The bulk of the exports are to Bombay, 
but truits like santra, musambi and pomegranates find markets in 
tlie States of Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. 
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The re-export trade in vegetables and fruits has expanded sinee 
the Gokhale Institute Inquiry in 1937-38, when it is said to have 
been small. The number of wholesalers computed at about 80 in 
1937-38 has increased to about 160 in 1953. They make their 

P urchases from the commission agents. Tlie consignor or his agent 
rings the produce to the market and entrusts it to the commission 
agent who sells it, usually on the morning after the receipt of the 
produce, by auction in the market. Important commission agents 
have ordinarily some warehousing accommodation of their own, 
but this is not used for holding over the produce for a number of 
days. There are no facilities for cold storage. The auctions take 
place daily within the market at the separate pitches fixed for the 
various kinds of produce. 


In 1937-38 m connection with some kinds of produce, the 
auebon was found not to be open, that is, the bidding instead ol 
neing public by word of mouth was said to be under cover of cloth 
by signs This system has disappeared entirely in 1953. Each lol 
ot an individual consignor is auctioned separately. Tlie commission 
charged is one anna per rupee in the case of ordinary fruits 

rht ^ and two annas for v^etables! 

arity is collected at the rate of one anna to 4 annas per Rs. 100 

faavak?n fo; 0" occasions of 

Fnhl vfi mi! wherefrom the goods are brought to the 

Rs 5^oK Rj^nn nnn°''®A°^ individual wholesalers rfnges from 
Ks 50 000 to Rs. 1,00,000. As sales are effected immediately, there 
no system of advance on good wherehoused. 

ninteenth century Poona was the lareest 

i-S, SfS F «ssi 

bigge?*Lkrs^^n"?^^^^^^^ itte1?°The 

product 
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consignment personally. All expenses up to the point of delivering 
the consignment into the warehouses of the commission agents is 
met by the consignor. On receipt of the consignment, about 
seven-eighths of its estimated value is advanced to the consignor 
by the commission agent. Rent for warehousing is six annas per 
bag. The responsibility for damage or destruction in his warehouse 
is shouldered by the commission agent. The number of commission 
agents or wholesalers for the sale of raw tobacco is very limited, 
being only five. Individual turnover is between Rs. 50,000 and 
Rs. 1,00,000 per annum. 

Tlie re-exports from Poona were chiefly to the neighbouring 
Deccan districts. The main customers are local curers of tobacco 
and the manufactimers of snuff and bidi. The sales to these are 
ordinarily made on credit, the settlement of the bill being expected 
within two months of the sale. The purchaser meets the expenses 
of transporting tlie produce from the warehouse of the commission 
agent to his own place of business and other incidental expenses. 
The rate of commission charged is from 3 to 4 per cent. 
The produce does not ordinarily remain for a long time in the 
warehouse of the commission agent. The chief items of expenditure 
incurred by the consignor, in addition to the transport charges up to 
tlie Poona railway station, is usually hundekari, charges for getting 
the produce from the railway station to the warehouse, at the rate 
of three annas per bag, and municipal octroi at the rate of Rs. 1-8-0 
per maund. 

Wholesaling on ony scale in piecegoods is unknown in Poona. 
Tlie bulk of the imports of cotton piecegoods is mill-made goods, 
Indian or foreign, and is chiefly from or through Bombay. 
A considerable proportion of the retailers of cloth in Poona deal 
with wholesalers in Bombay through their agents in Poona 
and there is consequently little scope for the 
wholesale trading business in Poona. Between October 1940 
and December 1952, control on cotton textiles Prevailed Korn 
November 1948 to September 1949 and from September 1950 Jo 
December 1952, wholesale distribution of cotton 
and yarn) was arranged for the Poona district through e 
District Co-operative Sale & Purchase _ Xgw 

in hand-loom products, local and imported, is 

merchant-financiers, details regarding wTiose “fstfi 

the account relating to the local hand-loom weaving mdustry. 

The wholesale trade in brass and copper sheets and brass 
copper manufactures is dealt with in the section relating to that 

handicraft. . 

In 1937-38, when the Gokhale Institute Inqui^ Sen Mos? of 
there were about 35 wholesale shops w c Peths. Some of 

them were situated in and around Bhavam 

these shops belonged to smaU buildmg con^f ors^ and 

roSiTC but ' t‘h^ wr o\f /a^o- 

requirements. After the war, building activities have 

Xta.'“ As’’a tcisa”ienc^ fimher is in great demand. 
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Wholesale trade in this commodity has increased several fold and 
there has been a change in its pattern. Building contractors have 
left the field of wholesale trade in timber, and more than 
125 wholesalers are now engaged in the trade. They are more or 
less concentrated in Nana, Bhavani and Ganesh Pelhs, where 
a large saw-mill to prepare the timber for various uses has also 
come into existence. The total consumption of timber in Poona 
City is said to amount to about a crore of rupees per annum. 
A large part of the timber imported into Poona re-exported, to 
neighbouring talukas and districts. Imports come from Thana, 
Kolaba, Nasik, West Khandesh and Surat districts and also from 
Indore and Madhya Padesh. From Bombay also a lost of teak is 
imported. The turnover of individual wholesalers is between 
Rs. 2,00,000 and Rs. 10,00,000 per annum. 

Retail trade is carried on by a large number of shops wliich are 
located in the various wards, peths and streets of the city. All 
sorts of commodities are retailed by the owners of these shops, 
who provide a link between the wholesaler and the consumer. 
Most of the shopkeepers have a small stock in trade which is 
replenished as soon as exhausted. They usually have dealings with 
some wholesalers in the city, but quite a few have direct dealings 
with outside merchants, particularly in the cloth trade. Retail sales 
are done usually on cash basis and payment for it is prompt. 

The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act (LXXIX of 1948) 
has been brought into force in Poona City, the cantonments of 
Kirkee and Poona and the Baramati municipal area. The Act 
enforces compulsory registration of all shops and establishments 
and the administration of the Act is entrusted to the local 
municipal bodies. A register of all such shops and establishments 
IS maintained, and the following statement shows the number of 
shops registered and employment therein as on 31st March 1951 

Table No. 9. 


Number op Shops registered under the Bombay Shops and 
Establishments Act of 1948 ( 1950 - 51 .) 


Area. 

Number 

of 

shops. 

Employment. 

Males. 

Foraalce. 

Children. 

1. PooLa Muiiicipal Corporation 

17,260 

40,132 

3,253 

1,458 

2. Poona Cantonment 

• • • « 

1,459 

4,092 

01 

65 

3. Kirkee Cantonment . . 

• • • • 

667 

1,517 

112 

41 

4. Raramati Uunicipality 

659 

1,898 

149 

14 
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ition of shops in Poona city wardwise and the extent of employment 

BLE No. 10. 

'I Poona City (Wardwise), 1950. 
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The following table shows the distribution of shops in the Poona 
Suburban Area in 1950 

TABLE No. 11. 

Distribution of Shops in Poona Suburban Arra (1950). 


Dodcription. 

Number. 

Grocery and provision . . . • • • 

318 

Fraiui and vegetables •• .. 

120 

Sweetmeats and eatables •« •• 

IS 

Mutton, PL«h, Eggs Etc. 

41 

Milk and Milk products . • , . . , . . 

4 

Sugarcane juice 

10 

Pan, Bidi, Cigarettes, Tobacco . . . . 

132 

Wine 

o 

Cycle and cycle accessories . . . , 

107 

Cloth - - 

** ** •• •• •• 

48 

Wood fuel 

*• •• •• •• .. 

107 

Motor acccssorioa . . 

•• •• •• 

1 

Leather goods and footwear .. 

S3 

Agricultural requisites , , 

6 

Uteuaib (metal) 

2 

Flowers 


•• •• •• •• 

6 

Stationery , . 

S5 

Frame makers . . 



1 

Watches 


•• •• e« ,, 

3 

Funiiture 


•• 

3 

Electrical goods 

•• •• •• 

2 

Phot..graphy 

s e a A 

• • • • 

3 

Class and glas.<iwaro 

•• • • • • 

1 

Medicirio 


• •• •• 

• • « • 

1 


1,048 


With the inclusion of the Poona Suburban Municipality into the 
Corporation, shops and estabhshments in the suburban area have 
now come under tlie operation of the Act of 1948. Since this 
happened only very recently many of the details available regarding 
the shops in Poona city are not available regarding tlie shops in 
tlie suburban area. 
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In the Poona Municipal Corporation registers are included 
a number of establisments connected with certain specific profes- 
sions. Among them are tailoring shops, haircutting saloons. Hour 
mills, laundries, bakeries, dairies, small repair shops, etc. Owners 
of such establishments render specific services on payment of 
money. In the table given above, these establishments have been 
excluded, and only shops dealing in commodities have been 
included. Professional establishments regardig specific services have 
been shoum in the section dealing with “Other Occupations." 


There are 9,877 retail shops in the Poona city area giving employ- 
ment to 23,566 men, 1,982 women and 841 children. There are, 
1,048 such shops in the Poona Suburban area, but the employment 
figures for them are lacking. These retail shops are dispersed in 
all the peths and localities of the city, but Shukrawar, Raviwar, 
Sadashiv and Bhavani peths have a larger concentration of shops 
and are followed by Kasba, Shivajinagar and Ganesh peths. About 
50 per cent, of the shops are located in these peths and the remaining 
are distributed over the rest eleven peths of the city. 


Grocery. 


The dispersion of retail shops is as would be expected. Grocery, 
pan and bidi shops, and coal, wood and fuel depots, show a high 
degree of dispersion. The ubiquitous nature of the establishments 
engaged in cycle repair and in selling cycle accessories reflects the 
greatest popularity of this vehicle in the city of Poona. There is 
a slightly lesser degree of dispersion in the case of shops dealing 
in stationery, general merchandise, vegetables, fruits, and sugarcane 
juice. On the other hand, shops which do not serve common or daily 
needs, viz., shops selling brass and copper ware, specialised glasj 
ware, hardware, or ready-made clothes are highly concenfrated. 
The concentration of shops selling mutton, fish and eggs is due to 
the lack of demand in certain peths and also due to the regulations 
imposed by the municipality. Footwear shops are highly 
concentrated as also the florists. Among the more important 
a fair degree of concentration is shown by cloth shops, chemists an 
druggists, and book-sellers. 


According to the register of shops and establishments, there are 
110 shops dealing in grocery in Poona City and 318 
)ona Suburban areas. In the Gity, the 2,110 
snt to 4,755 men, 445 women and 205 children Th^jhops 
?hly dispersed throughout the city but the numbers are largjr m 
(326), Sadashiv (^ 2 ), Raviwar (206) Bhavam 203 . 
.sba (174), Nana (167), Shiva).nagar (152) and Gai^ ( 

•ain of all sorts, gul, sugar, oil, spices and , , , stocks 

ocery are sold. Most of the shops are sma 1 

?rth behveen Rs. 50 and Rs. 1,000 The value of the stock m trade 

some shops is as much as Rs. 10,000. Almos 

ops are of long standing. All p^°^”™°Usually the shopkeepers 
0 brought from wholesalers m P • wholesalers and settle 
irehase the commodities on credit fro ^ j practice in these 

e bills within three or four weeks. It is a ^ner p 

ops to employ servants for flso clerks and 

' &'rs,d'»’s.~a“£ s •""'■s “ 
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beginning of the week than at the end. As between seasons 
business is more brisk in the summer than in the rainy season. .Sales 
generally shoot up at Divali and other religious festivals. 

Next in importance to shops selling grocery are those selling mn 
cigarettes and tobacco. There are 1,234 of them in Poona C'ity’ 
of which 2o7 are in Shukrawar peth, 144 in Shivajinagar and 112 in 
Raviwar peth; and 182 in the Poona Suburban area. The shops 
n city give employment to 2 489 men, 273 women and 

managed by one or 

two persons. Pan, huh, cigarettes, cheap cigars, chewin" tobacco 
and occasionally sweets are the articles sold in these sho^s. They 

quite brisk on Saturdays. Sundays and other holidays. ^ 

Cloth and hosiery shops come ne.xt. These are 6.57 such shnn. 
48 chSen Of^S ^^^n. 40 women ami 

and all klndi of hosiery coodf’ A m^jorTly of"lhe®*'i 

rXTi£':£\3— fi,! 

requirements dirertiv frr^r^ n ^ ^niau quantity ot their 

owned by memte^f Z fr . r^’'' 1 ’‘‘“I “'’ops arc 

have long been in the business "'tZ "’Z''' c' who 

hoopers have eich stocks of he Se of Rf 50 000 '\l "Z f fl’ 
sl.opkecpors employ salesmen and Zrks in their H“ u 

of X 'sL^p”s';^■s"■^n^".',^ tk^Z -so?* if ”1^ 

shooting up during the season of lrta|ef andlestS 

sLkSr!"6o"iL fealetfT “V- ^^-hf p'^^'-bo"!;: < 

in wood fuel. These shops dea in^ ‘'‘^ea dealing 

riung-cakes, and in some Lscs con? o charcoal, dried 

of firewood is imported into Poona liv^ ^ Quantity 

districts, and the shopkeepers obtain ^thp* surrounding 

unporters. They also^ buT wood Fuel . • ‘he 

cart-loads from the neicThLurina City in 

generally in large block.s’ of wood and th^T^' 1 conies 

split into suitable sizes The ^ get them 

from the northern and ' ealtern bfing c^;;] 

The stock m trade varies in valurfron? r! wagons, 

shop to Rs. 1,000 in the case of a hw’ ^ smaller • 

commodities of daily usf^ thp°"^‘ Firewood and 
steady tliroughout the year ^ are fairly 

A Bk Vf 2-24 ‘ 
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Poona is often called a city of bicycles, and this is justified by 
the fact that there are in use in the City nearly 60,000 bicycles 
or nearly one bike for every eight of the population. We find, 
therefore, a good number of shops dealing in cycles and cycle 
accessories. There are 591 cycle shops in Poona City, of which 
81 are in Sadashiv peth, 79 in Shukrawar peth, 73 in Shivajinagar 
and 52 in Raviwar peth. These shops in Poona City, give 
employment to 1,209 men, 25 women and 42 children. There are 
107 cycle shops in the Poona Suburban area. Only a few of these 
shops deal in new bicycles. Most of the shops only sell cycle 
accessories and do repair work. A number of them hire out cycles 
at fixed rates per hour or per day. The cycles kept for hire in this 
manner are, after a time, sold away fetching quite reasonable 
prices to the shopkeepers. It has been calculated that in about 
a year and a half the total receipts from hiring out a bicycle 
generally equal its original cost. The shopkeepers purchase their 
slock of accessories locally on cash payment. The small cycle 
shop usually stocks goods worth Rs. 250, while some of the bigger 
ones keep individually Rs. 4,500 worth of stocks. The summer 
season is said to be a brisk trade period for these shops. 


Stationery, Cut- 
lery, Bangles, 
and Provision. 


Fruits and 
Vegetables. 


Brass and 
Copperwares. 
(Metal utensils'^ 


Stationery, cutlery, bangles and provision have been grouped 
together. There are 516 shops dealing in them in Poona 
of which 122 shops are in Shukrawar peth, 97 in Sadashiv peth, 
66 in Raviwar peth and 51 in Shivajinagar. The Poona Suburban 
area has 35 shops dealing in stationery and general merchandise. 
These shops in Poona City provide employment to 950 mei^ 
98 women and 74 children. In addition to stationery, they sell 
toilet articles, hosiery, pencils, ink, nibs, bangles, cutlery, and other 
piovision goods. A great majority of the goods sold are bjoug i 
from Bombay, and a few are purchased locaUy. The smaller 
merchants have relatively smaller stock-in-trade, and the value ot 
their individual stock usually varies from Rs. 3(W to Rs. . • 

Some of the bigger shops keep stocks up to Rs. 10,m 
of all shops mount up in the months of June and jyben t 
education^ institutions in the City reopen after the vacation. T 

sales for tlie rest of the year are steady. 

Thprp are 454 shops dealing in various kinds of green vegetables 

and fruits in Poona City and 120 in the and 

Poona City Uiis trade gives employment to 657 men managed 

28 children. Most of these shops are small units ami are m g 

by one person, and they cater to from the FulaV 

neighbourhood. They obtain feir stock in frade^om^ 

market and the stock of each shop because of tlie perishable 

in value They cannot keep larger stocks because r • jy 

the "commodities These f dSwg 

steady business throughout tlie year, but tiade is more o 

the summer season. 

The manufacture ot ““““'XluSum anTsi^S 

is a flourishina f^ustry m Po<ma Alum The 

vessels have also been latt y utensils imported from 

products of the local industry well as m ^ 

Ltside are sold through 394 shops >" in Raviwar 

;!;th!Y^^n “perand% tn slhraw^ar peth. Shops in the 
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city engage 1,272 men, 35 women and 24 children. Their stocks 
include various kinds of kitchen ware, such as dishes, pans, 
patehjas, cups, saucers, spoons, frying pans, etc. The retail shop- 
keepers usually obtain their stock in trade from the wholesalers but 
sometimes also from persons known as karkhandars, i.e., wholesale 
merchants selling goods of their own manufacture. There arc also 
some retail shops owned by the korkhondars themselves who sell 
there their own products. The brisk season in this trade begins 
with November and ends in June. 

The chief market for ironware in Poona is located in a narrow 
street in Ravivar peth known as Bohori Ali. There are 287 hard- 
ware shops in the city, of which as many as IIS are in Raviwar 
peth and 64 in Shukrawar peth. These hardware shops employ 
883 men, 11 women and 30 children. In this trade particularly 
there is no sharp difference between the wholesale and the retail 
trade. The bigger shops in Bohori Ali do wholesale business in 
addition to dealing directly with the local consumers. The 
commodities sold consist chiefly of iron sheets, galvanized iron 
sheets, iron bars, angles, tees, beams and channels, joints and wires, 
piping and sanitary fittings of all kinds, screws, nails, handles and 
railings, tools, iron implements, locks, paints, varnishes, linseed oil, 
etc. These shops also deal in cement and other minor building 
materials. The bigger shopkeepers make their purchases direct 
from the manufacturers of iron and steel, and the smaller ones purchase 
chiefly from the Bombay market and occasionally also from the 
bigger shops in Poona. Some of these shops have attached to them 
small workshops where old ware are reconditioned and repaired. 


As hardware is a relatively costlier group of commodities, the 
stock of individual dealers ranges in value between Rs. 700 and 
Rs. 50,000. The bigger shopkeepers have warehousing arrange- 
ments for keeping considerable quantities of hardware. The 
demand for hardware is brisk during the fair season, which is 

favourable for building construction, and it is dull durin<T the 
monsoon. ® 


Sugarcane juice, a popular and refreshing drink, is sold in almos 
all peths of Poona City. There are 143 sugarcane juice shops in th 
city and 16 in the Poona Suburban area. And nearly fifty per ceni 
ot the city ^ops are located in Shivajinagar, Sadashiv am 
Shukrawar peths. The shops in Poona City provide employment t 
320 men, 24 women and 30 children. They function only durin 
tiie season when sugarcane is available, that is during eight monUi 

nf ^ during the rainy season. A majorit 

nfh? are only appendices of permanent shops dealing ii 

other eatables, cold dnnks or pan-bidi. The juice is extracted fror 

bilS^^ ^ crusher operated either manually or b 


Footw63r 3nd other leather coods such ac cnif rkooAc* u j i 
etc., are sold in Poona X’ Srouat '’k- 

M are situated in Kasba peth. % in sldash.V ^^anl ‘ 

7 oMien. "^he SubTbarSe^ ST'shops^eT “ 
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Medicines. 


Volume of 
business. 


footwear, these shops also deal in leather, and accessories of shoe- 
making such as sewing thread, nails and clips. There are some shops 
dealing exclusively in leather, while there are others dealing exclu- 
sively in footwear and leather goods. Leather is purchased locally, 
whereas footwear and leather goods are obtained from outside. Some 
of these shops also make footwear to order, engaging workers on piece 
rates for the purpose. The stock in trade of each of these shops is 
usually worth about Rs. 1,200. Business is generally steady through- 
out the year except in the monsoon months when it is rather slack. 


There are 67 shops selling flower in the city, of which 22 are 
in Sadashiv and 15 in Raviwar peth. This group gives employ- 
ment to 154 men, 17 women and 5 children. There are 6 flower 
shops in the Poona Suburban area. Poona City has been quite 
famous for its flower business and this receives mention in the old 
Gazetteer also. The shopkeepers are generally malb, the tradi- 
tional gardeners. They sell various kinds of flowers, nosegays, 
garlands, boquets and decorative bunches of flowers. Most of these 
florists have their own gardens in which they grow the flowers they 
sell. According to requirements, they also buy flowers from other 
garden owners. The stock of a florist does not exceed in value 
Rs. 50, because of the perishability of the stock. In summer and 
tlie marriage season, the trade is generally brisk. In the brisk 
business periods, these florists .sometimes employ workers on piece 
rate to prepare garlands, nosegays, ete. 


In Poona City there are 130 shops selling medicines. They style 
themselves as chemists and druggists. They are specialised in 
scllin" chemicals of various kinds, patent medicines, foreign and 
indigenous drugs, surgical instalments and indigenous medicines 
Of ibese shops, 47 are in Budhwar peth, 34 in Sadashiv peth and 
18 in Raviwar peth. These shops employ 896 men, 96 women and 
27 children. There is only one shop shown in the Poona Subur- 
ban area dealing in medicines. A large part of the chemicals 
and drugs sold in Poona City are those imported from forei^ 
countrie.s:' Most of the Poona shops make their 
Bombay. The shops usually have large quantities of stock ^ han . 
Individual stock generally varies between Rs. 2,0UU 
Rs. 25,000. 

The above is an account of the most of the 
of retell shops in Poona city. There are a large 
shops which deal in various other articles of daily ^^^uirement 

^o'^ of occasional necessity. . The statenrent regard,^^^^^^^^^ 

give a clear idea of the location of shops and the extent ot emp > 
ment offered by them. 

The following statement, compiled from the quarterly 
rinte the Bombay Sales Tax Ac. of petW 

number of registered dealers, , 1950^ ^nce the turnover 

turnover for the does^^^^^^^^ reach the 

of most of the retail shops Act (Rs. 10,000 in 

minimum prescribed and Rs 30 000 in the case 

the case of importers and manufacturers ar^d ^ the 

of others), a considerable number of retail snops icm 

scope of the following statement;- 
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Juna Bazar. 


Hawkers. 


The statement shows that during the quarter ended 31st 
March 1950, there were 1,301 registered dealers under the Sales 
Tax Act and their gross turnover amounted to Rs. 5,46,50,000. 
About fifty per cent, of the registered dealers in Poona city deai 
in clothing and consumer goods and their number is 686. The next 
most numerous class of shopkeepers are those who deal in food- 
stuffs and eatables and their number is 426. 


Semi-weeklv markets functioning on Wednesdays and Sundays 
are held in Shivajinagar, where mostly old and reconditioned goods 
are bought and sold. This institution, known as Juna Bazaar, is 
very aneient. A variety of goods are handled at this market, 
the ehief among them being old clothes, hardware, footwear, cycle 
accessories, glass bottles, tins, brass and copper ware, funiitiire, 
l.'ooks and pictures, mattresses and pillows, and mechanical tools. 
The bazar on Sunday attended by about 200 sellers is larger and 
fuller than the one on Wednesday which is attended only by about 
180 sellers. The sellers of old elothes are mostly women. Generally 
tliese women hawk from day to day, brass, copper and aluminium 
wares, exchansing them for old clothes which they sell on the 
bazar day. Hardware includes all sorts of cutlery, iron pots, iron 
furniture, locks and keys. Quite a number of hardware sellers are 
women. 


Like the pedlaks, THEm counterparts in the rural areas, the 
Poona city hawkers play an important part in the retail trade. These 
hawkers are 3,201 in number. They have been classified by the 
Poona Municipal Corporation into four main groups for purposes 
of licensing and regulation. In the first group, there are 
748 hawkers, who squat at fixed places on the streets and handle 
footwear, speetacles, fountain-pens, looks and umbrellas. Most 
of the refugees from Sind, who mostly deal in cloth, also fall in this 
category. The second group consists of hawkers who move 
from place to place with their merchandise on their heads. They 
number 1,725. They are not allowed to hawk in some are^ of 
the city. The third class of hawkers are those who move hr®”™ 
place to plaee taking their stoek in trade in hand c^s. They are 
657 in number. The fourth group of hawkers, numbering 71, use 
handearts but, unlike those in the third category, they are stationer 
and not roving. The commodities in which the hawkers f^ng 
outside the first group deal in cloth; ready-made clodiw. 
vegetables; fruits, fresh and dry; sweets; bhel 
grains; cutlery; crockery; hosiery; sprouted ^ ’ ‘ j 

other miscellaneous articles. Figures of theur turnover a^^ no^t 
available. These hawkers were found to be moving 
the busy streets of Poona, coUecting persons aroun^d 
result that great inconvenience was caused to the general P _ 
and to* vehicular traffic. With a view to reducmg Ais nuance 

the Municipal Corporation has ® of 

hawkers and regulating their --Hvelv are levied from 

Us. 4, As. 8, Rs. 3 one! Rs. 3 ^^™”*a“rKVsr™ita'ole 
the abovementioned four oategones • ^ fourth 

Sites have been selected for heav7 haffic and are 

types. These sites aie away fro P , Vawkine These hawkers, 

classified according to the SL^/hate Jo keep their stalls, 

excepting such of them as sell food artcles have to k p 

which are provided for ‘hem by the Corporahon ^ 

shopkeepers between 8 a.m. to 12 noon ana a P 
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The location of these hawkers has been so arranged that it does 
not in any way affect the retail trade carried on by the retail 

shopkeepers. 

To GIVE AN IDEA OF THE COMPARATIME PRICES of various articles at 
the time of the compilation of this Gazetteer, statements regarding 
wholesale and retail prices in Poona current on 15th November 
1950, are given below 

TABLE No. 13. 

Wholesale prices in Poona City (15th November 19.50). 


Cosiznoditicd. 


Cereals — 
Padd/ 
Rica 
Wheat 
Jowar 

Pulses^ 

Grim 

Tur 

idug 

Udid 

Masur 


Qul 

Sugar Refined 

^iheeds — 

Groundnut 
Se3amum 

Rape and Mustard 
Linseed 

• * * 

Coconut 

Fruits — 

PI intatna 
Oranges 

Vsgetables-^ 

Potitoes 

Onions 


Livestock-- 
Bullocks 
Bullocks 
Coirs 
Cows 
Sheep 

Others—^ 
Tobacco 
Cottonseed 
Qheo 
Fodder 
Fodder 
Turmeric 
Ory chillies 


Varioty/Quality.* 


Medium 

Fine 

White 

White 


Unit.t 


Sort I 
D-24 


Unahelled 

Black 

White 


• • • • 
• * • • 


Class I 
Claes ri 
Class I 
Class II 


Leaf country 

• • • • 
Agmark 
Straw (paddy) 
Stalks 


• « • • 

« • • • 

• • • • 


Per 1,000 


Per gross 
Per gross 


Bach 
Bach 
Each 
E ich 
Per score 


•When there is no 
b implied. 

fPlices are given in 
wise specified. 


Rs. 


a. p. 


15 8 8 
25 14 8 
13 0 0 
10 1 8 


19 8 0 
21 0 0 
24 0 0 

20 0 0 
20 0 0 


19 12 0 
33 10 0 


20 0 0 
12 0 0 
40 0 0 
30 0 0 
270 0 0 


3 12 0 
38 0 0 


21 0 0 
12 0 0 


300 0 0 
250 0 0 
190 0 0 
120 0 0 
600 0 0 


200 0 0 
11 8 0 
300 0 0 
5 15 G 
9 0 0 
45 0 0 
94 0 0 


reference to any specific quality, fair average qualil 
rupees per standard maund of 82 Vr lbs. unless othe 
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T.^BLE No. 14. 


Eetail prices in Poona City (15th November I960). 


Comuioditios. 


Varioty/Qualit}-.’ 


Unil.f 


Secre Chataks. 


Trade Associa- 
tions. 


Cereals — 
Paddy 
Rico 
Whoiit 
.I<»war 
Btjri 
Ra»i 

Pulses — 
Gram 
Tur 
Mil" 

Uaid 

Musur 

Sugars — 

Gul 

Gul 


Sugar Refined 


Oi75— 

Groundnut oil 
So9umura oil 
Casto** oil . . 
Mustard oil 
Linseed oil 

Vegetables — 
Potatoes 
Sweet potatoes 
Onions 


FfUitS'- 

Plantaias 

Oranges 


Others — 

Milk 

Ghee 

Dry chillies 
Salt 


Tobacco 
Eggs 
Mutton 
Korosine oil 
Fiiowood . 
Coarse cloth 


Coarse 

Coarvo 

White 

White 


Whole 

Whole 

Whole 

Whole 

Whole 


Sort I 
Sort II 
D-24 


• • • » • « 

. . Ungraded 


Leaf 

* A * Grade 


Per dozen 
Per dozen 


.. Per lb. 

, . Per doren 
Per seer 
Per gallon 
Per inaund 
Po- yard 


Rs. a. p. 

0 0 0 
2 6 0 

Seers Chalaks. 


Rs. a. p. 
2 10 0 
2 6 0 
2 0 0 
14 6 
2 8 0 
0 13 0 


t ! ^ 

•When there is no reference to any specific quality, fair average qu 

iPrS'are given in seers and chataks (80 tolas and 5 tolas respectively) 
per rupee unless otherwise specified. 

“and There are 2 aasoclaHch. 
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in each of the follo\ving trades namely, tailoring, flour-mills, and 
motor transport. There is one association for each of the following 
trades, viz., printing-press, tobacco, watches, timber, hotels and 
restaurants, cycles, sweetmeats, flour-mills, trunks, ghee, goldsmith, 
brass and copper wares, hardware and banks. Most of tliese associa- 
tions have been formed with a view to bringing about closer co- 
operatoin amongst the members of the trade or industry concerned, 
to lay out a common policy and to devise ways and means of further 
promotion of their business. Often disputes among the members 
of the trade are referred to these associations for amicable 
settlement. 

Tlie Maharatta Chamber of Commerce and Industries, with its 
headquarter building at Tilak Road, occupies a pre-eminent posi- 
tion among these associations. This Chamber was established in 
the year 1934 for the purpose of representing tlie econoniic, 
commercial, trade and industrial interests of Maharashtra. Since 
its inception, it has been striving for the economic development of 
Maharashtra as an integral part of India through local initiative 
and effort. It is represented on a number of official and -non- 
official bodies in Poona and Bombay. It has played an important 
part in initiating and developing, business enterprise. It awards 
the G. S. Parkhe Industrial Merit Prizes and the B. S. Kamat 
Memorial Prize. It also conducts the Ogale Memorial Economic 
liCctureships. The Chamber also conducts a commercial monthly 
named Sampada. The funds and the properties of the Chamber 
exceed in value Rs. 1,50,000. 
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CHAPTER 9. 


chapter 9-transport and communications. 

Fbom the skinning of this n j’* 

e 4"." htf b^n -de bi 'ransp^^^^^ [eMionel'^nct 

:^elS. “The"fX^"the ’fi|ires of PoP“^- 
transport and communications during the >ea^ 
thnwn in the census for the respective years . 

nr A nr T? Mn 1 


Pebsons engaged in Transport and Communications : 

1881 AND 1951. 


1881. 1 

1951. 

\ 

1 

Category 

4 

Number of 
jwrsons 
engaged. 

k 

Ciitegory. 

1 

1 

Numbt T of 1 
persons j 

engaged. 

jRailvay 


2,204 

Transport by railisTiya 

6,813 

Roada 

• • • 

2,323 

Transport by roads 

7,926 

Canals and 

1 (and Seas) 

Rivers 

• • • 

42 

Transport by water 

97 




Transport by air 

91 

Message 

« e 

648 

Postal Services ... 

1,147 




Telegraph Services 

317 

t 

4 



Telephone Services 

200 




Wireless Scrv’iccs 

161 1 

Total . 

6.217 

Total .. 

16,752 


Traffic in pre-rail days was carried on through highways with 
die help of carts and pack animals. Increasing production— both 
agricultural and industrial— necessitated cheaper and quicker means 
of communication, both for passengers and for goods and commodi- 
ties. A series of famines and years of scarcity conditions also neces- 
sitated the laying of railway lines for facilitating relief operations. 
Besides, the Poona district has been the headquarters of the Southern 
Command of the Indian Army, which fact also furthered the 
development of railways in the district. 


Transport 
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Communica- 
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R-\IT\VAYS. 


Central Railway. 


The Great Indian Peninsula Railway Co. laid their main line from 
Khandala to IBhigavan, a distance of 106 miles, in the vear IfWl 
and the Southern Nlahratta Railway Co. laid the metre gau<re rout? 
from Poona to Nira in 1886. The Dhond-Baramati narrow cau'rp 
sectn... was constructed in 1913. The present route mileage of 
lailways in Poona district stands at 186*1 miles. As a result of the 
re-grouping of the railways the Great Indian Peninsula Railway has 
now been grouped under the Central Railway and the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway, which name arose out of the amalga- 
mation in 1907 of the Madras and the Southern Mahratta Railways 
has been allocated to the Southern Railway. Of the 186*1 miles’, 
138*1 miles are under the Central Railway and the rest 48 miles 
are under the Southern Railway. Eight out of the fourteen talukas 
of the district, viz., Mawal, Mulshi, Haveli, Dhond, Baramati, Indapiir, 
Purandar and Poona City, have been connected by railways with the 
cities of Poona and Bombay and the districts of Ahmednagar, Satara, 
Sholapur and Nasik. The other six talukas of the district, viz., Bhor, 
Junnar, Ambegaon, Sirur, \'elhe and Khed, have no railway communi- 
cation. These talukas are served mostly by motor bus traffic. 


The main line of the Central Railway emanates from Bombay and 
enters the Poona district at Khandala near the crest of the Sahyadris. 
It then courses tlirough the district for 107*5 miles cutting across the 
talukas of Mawal, Mulshi, Haveli, Dhond, and Indapur. From 
Khandala for about 20 miles the hne runs west to east through a rough 
and hilly country and then passes through the fertile plain lying 
behveen the Indrayani and Pavana rivers, 21 miles south-east to Poona, 
From Poona its course is east along the valleys of the Mula-Mutha 
and the Bhima, 48 miles to Dhond and then south-east 17 miles to 
Rhigavan, where it enters the Sholapur district. The line then 
passes south-east to Hyderabad and Madras. The construction of 
this line was undertaken in 1856 and the section from Khandala to 
Poona was opened for traffic on 14th June 1858 and from Poona to 
Rhigavan on 15th of December during the same year. 


This railway provides both passenger as well as goods trmn 
services. It has 24 stations on its route through this district, namely, 
Khandala 78 miles from Bombay, Lonavla 80, Malavali 85, Kamshrt 
30, Vadgaon 96, Talegaon 98, Ghoravadi 99, Begdevadi 101, Dehu 
Road 104, Chinchvad^l09, Pimpri 111, Kirkee 116, Shivajinagar 118, 
Poona 119, Hadapsar 123, Loni 130, Uruli 137, Yevat 14o, Kedgaon 
1.53, Patas 159, Dhond 167, Bori-byal 173, Malthan 179, and Bhigavan 
134. Of these Dhond and Poona are junction stations. The tracK 
behveen Poona and Bombay is electriBed and train services behveen 
Khandala and Poona are run by electric energy. The passenger an 
2 oods traffic on the Poona-Karjat section of the Ce^al Railway 
5 ho%vn an enormus increase during recent years. The total number 
af passengers carried by the railway from 

Poona district lying on this line has increased from 14.80,019 m Pm 
o 75,59,501 in 1951, which means a five-fold increase dimng the la^ 

:e„ years. There fj\'’i^S."rror“suoh ~ hatfeshs^^ 

Sgli " tST,,. Tol:rv!fa. Tnd -Khandala. JThe^ 
-• Poona, Shivajinae lT ~Chinchvad, Doha Boad, Takfon and 

l^navala. 
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have developed considerably during recent years, better 
resorts na -n^uio line have also lent a helping hand towards 

railway "r Valhbhanagar, a residential colony at Piinpri. 

tl.e establishrnent of Va^ 

T B. Sanatonums Yoga School at Lonavala. 

Tdegaon r c^^ves at Karla and Boja as well as the forts .... 

JlX^Td and Visapur have been made accessible to the general Central Railway 
public on account of convenient tram serviee. 

The ouick and adequate transport facilities provided by tho 
railwav^on the Bombav-Poona line has made Bombay city a regular 
market easily accessible to the agrieultural products of the 1 oona 
district, including large quantities of perishable goods like 
vegetables and potatoes. In fact, the Poona district takes the p.kL 

of place as the main supplier of these goods to Bomoay 
the^ location of a large number of factories working in this district 
is along the railway lines, and this shows to what extent transport 
facilities provided by the railways may govern the location ot 

industries. 


Two branches of the Central Railway, viz., Dhond-Manmad and 
Dhond-Baramati sections, emanate from Dhond, ood the Southern 
Railway line emanates from Poona. The Dhond-Manmad line 
connects this district with the neighbouring district of Ahmednagar 
and also with the north-east and the south-east sections ot the Central 
Railway. The line was opened on 16th March 1878. Only one 
station on this line, viz., Dhond, and 2*6 miles of route mileage ot 
tlds line lie in tire Poona district. 


The narrow gauge Dhond-Baramati section connects the regions 
of Baramati with the main line at Dhond. The direction of this line 
is southwards and the route mileage is 28. Besides Dhond, it has 
four stations, namely, Ravangaon 8 miles from Dhond, Sirsuphal 14, 
Katphal 21, and Baramati, the terminus 28. It is a narrow gauge 
steam line. 


All the stations on the Central Railway lines in the Poona district 
are provided with buildings, booking ofBces and quarters for 
tlie station staff. The stations of Poona, Lonavala and Dhond are 
spacious modem buildings, and there are waiting rooms, refreshment 
rooms and tea stalls provided for the convenience of the travelling 
public. Waiting rooms are also provided at Khandala, Kamshet, 

Taleaaon, Dehu Road, Chinchavad, Kirkee, Shivaiinagav, Loni, 

Uruli, Kedgaon, Patas and Baramati. There are tea stalls and refresh- 
ment shops on almost all stations of the Central Railway. A safety 
siding has been provided at Khandala station. There is a railway 
workshop at Lonavala. 

The Southern Railway has only a metre gauge line in this district. Southern Railway. 
It runs from Poona southwards to Bangalore and passes through 
48 miles of the district. The construction of the Western Deccan sec- 
tion of the Southern Mahratta Railway was sanctioned in December 
1883. and work was begun in March 1884. The work was completed 
after two years and the line started functioning in 1886. This lino 
was amalgamated with the Madras Railway in 1907, and now, after 
the recent re-grouping, forms a part of the Southern Railway. 
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The Poona-Bangalore line starts from Poona and for about 10 miles 
runs almost parallel to the main line of the Central Ralway at a 
distance of about 3 miles to the south. Near Loni, 10 miles east of 
Poona, the line turns more to the south and skirts the Sinhagad- 
Bholeswar range, rising with a ruling gradient of one in one hundred 
till it crests the Bhor incline about 21 miles south-east of Poona and 
about 675 feet above the level of the Poona railway station. From 
tills point the railway line turns south, leaving Saswad about 8 miles 
to the west and passes straight to Jejuri 32 miles south-east of Poona. 
At Jejuri, it passes through the Purandar hills and runs southwards 
till near Nira, where it crosses the Nira river and enters the Satara 
district. It traverses Poona city and the talukas of Haveli and 
Purandar. 


Besides Poona, it has 10 stations, namely Ghorpuri, 2 miles from 
Poona, Saswad Road 7, Phursangi 11, Alandi 16, Gurholi 21, 
Kajewadi 25, Jejuri 32, Dondaj 37, Walhe 42 and Nira 48. 

Nira is the metre gauge rail head for the Phaltan Sugar Factory, 
to which it is connected by a narrow gauge line worked by the 
factory. A large metre gauge engine shed has been constructed at 
Ghorpuri and there are also goods lines facilitating the tranship- 
ment of goods between the broad gauge of the Central Railway and 
the metre gauge of the Southern Railway. From Poona to 
Gliorpuri, the track is double line and it crosses the Central Railway 
line at the Koregaon Park level-crossing. 

An idea of the outward traflBc on this line can be had from the 
following statement 

TABLE No. 2. 
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Ac ALL THE OTHER Deccan DISTRICTS, Poona has had to depend on 

Jd communications to a large extent and roa J jf, “ 

•j oKio nart in its econoiTiy sincc the eaihest times, it 

wa^^ot weU developed in the earlier half of the nineteenth 
but large schemes of road development were embarked 
™n ’^during the latter half. The development of the railway 
syrtem also began during the same period. 

when it began in the nineteenth century, was based m the first instance 
on a series of main trunk lines with a view to connecting the district 
^vith the neighbouring districts and also with Bombay, the head- 
quarters of the Province. Later on, with growing agricultural 
industrial and trading activities in the district the necessity \ 
felt of linking up all centres of production and distribution with the 
Poona city. Accordingly betiveen 1890 and 1900, a number of 
secondary main lines were laid down. After the completion of 
these through lines of communication was undertaken the work or 
constructing feeder roads for railways and connecting important 
places which had, because of the exigencies of railway alignment, 
been left isolated. The main trunk lines as well as the important 
feeders were usually constructed, metalled and maintained by the 
Provincial Govenment, while the others were left to the local bodies 
to be financed out of their own funds. During the 20th century, 
particularly after 1914, i.c., the beginning of World War I, road 
development assumed great importance with the rapid growth of 
the motor transport system. Poona, as the second headquarters of 
the Provincial Government and the headquarters of the Southern 
Command, saw good road schemes executed during the period, with 
the result that considerable advancement in the economy of the 
district took place. 
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Development has been particularly marked during the last tiventy 
years. The total road mileage has increased from 1,793 miles in 
1933* to 2,718 in 1949-50 : metalled roads from 417 to 755 miles, 
and unmetalled roads from 1,376 to 1,946 miles. The metalled 
roads form 27-8 per cent of the total road mileage. The surface 
of metalled roads is everywhere water bound macadam, except 
that within the municipal limits of Poona and other municipalities 
superior surfaces have been constructed. The unmetalled roads are 
either murum or mere earth roads. Murum is crumbled trap rock 
which gives a fair surface and can sustain light motor traffic during all 
seasons. Earth roads are only fair-weather roads. 


The area served by each road mile shows a welcome decline from 
2-9 square miles to 2-2 square miles, in spite of the recent merger 
with the district of the Bhor State which had a larger area per 
road mile owing to its hilly nature. But the number of persons 
served by each road mile has increased from 642 to 711, which must 

must be attributed to increase in population outrunning the increase 
in road mileage. 


c: Gogate, L. V.— “Survey of Motor Bus Transportation 

MX Distn^ of the Bombay Presidency ” conducted by the Gokhale InsUtute 
roLhes and Economics, Poona— 1935. 


in 

of 
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State Roads. 


The statement below shows in detail the various categories of 
roads in the district, their mileage and condition 

TABLE No. 3. 


Category. 

Total. 

Metalled. 

Unmctalled. 



miles. 

fur. 

ft. 

miles. 

fur. 

ft. 

miles, fur. 

ft. 

(A) StaU 


478 

1 

337 

458 

2 

311 

19 

7 

26 

(B) District Local 

Board 

2,072 

0 

0 

221 

0 

0 

1,851 

0 

0 

(C) Municipal 

• • » 

1G7 

7 

263 

78 

2 

385 

76 

7 

656 

Dliond 

• • • 

0 

6 

120 

1 

5 

580 

1 

0 

200 

Indapur* 

« • • 

2 

0 

0 



Not av 

ailable. 



Lonavala 

# • • 

10 

6 

401 

7 

1 

560 

3 

3 

601 

Baranmti 

4 9 9 

6 

3 

330 

3 

2 

0 

3 

1 

330 

Alandi 

499 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Nil. 


Talcgaon 

Dabhado* 

9 9 9 

2 

0 

642 



Not av 

ailable. 



Saswad 

9 99 

5 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

4 

• 0 

Sirur 

99 9 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

999 

• •• 

>.. 

Jejuri* 

... 

3 

0 

0 



Notav 

ailable* 



Junnar 

9 9 9 

9 

3 

90 

3 

4 

565 

5 

6 

185 

Bhor* 

9 9 9 

5 

4 

0 



Notav 

ailable. 



Kirkce Canton 
nicnt 

• 

9 99 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

• •• 

499 

... 

Poona 

99 9 

105 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

61 

0 

0 

Total 

9 9 9 

2,718 

0 

600 

757 

5 

36t 

i 

1,947 

6 

5S2t 


The entire road system is maintained by three 
es, namely, the State Government, the Poona District Local 
oard and the various municipal bodies wiUiin *6 “Stnct 1 e 
•atp roads have a length of 478 miles and form per cent. 

the total rS milS of the district. They are mostly big arterial 
nds servin" the needs of the State in general and the Boona 

'r ‘eid“7r':i^ tor E€v?a! 

ta pt SHhe Por-Nth KnorAna-Bang^o 


■DvlaiW figures ol melailed and uamelallial roads are n»t a^e for this 

ifhftludten (alb short, of die ?'a' 

' Indapur, Talegaon-Dabhaae, Jejun and Bhor. 
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Road, the State highway namely the Poona-Ahmednagar Road and 
two major district roads namely the Poona-Baramati and the Poona- 
Satara Road come under this category. The maintenance and 
development of these roads are undertaken by the State Govern- 
ment through its Public Works .Department and the charges are 
met from the State revenues. Almost the entire length of these 
roads is metalled and only 19 miles remain to be metalled. 


The District Local Board roads have a length of 2,072 miles, 
which is 76-2 per cent, of the total road mileage of the district. 
These roads are spread over the various talukas of the ^strict and 
their maintenance is vested in the District Local Board. Roads 
falling in this category are local roads and cart tracks— mostly 
fair-weather roads— which link up various centres of cultivation, 
industry and trade with the national highways, railway stations, 
market towns, headquarters of talukas and Poona city. Nearly 
89 per cent, of these roads, i.e., a length of 1,851 miles, are un- 
metalled and during the monsoon are rendered unserviceable. 

During the fair weather, light motor traflSc is possible on these 
roads. 


The thirteen municipalities in the district have 167 miles of 
roads under their jurisdiction, which comes to 6-2 per cent, of the 
total mileage of roads in the district. A little more than 50 per cent, 
of thwe roads are good metalled ones. One hundred and five miles 
out of the 167 miles are located within the limits of the Poona 
Mumcipal Corporation and each of the other municipalities have 
only a few miles of municipal roads. 


The Junnar taluka, which is not served by any railway, is con- 
nected to Ae Ahmednagar district, which lies to the north anc 
east of it, by roads on which the chief means of transport are bullocl 
carts and motor buses. To the west lies the Thana district to which 

(passes), viz., Naneghat and 
Malsej. TraflBc through these passes is now usually on bullocks 

and occasionally on head-loads. The Naneghat Funicular Tramway 

wav ^ passage through the rocks to run a tram- 

ThLa^LS'' make commumcation easy behveen Junnar and the 
inana district. But the attempt has not succeeded. 

Ambegaon taluka there are no road communications to 

tllTr I Poona-Nasik Road passes through the 

tali^a and the road is motorable. There are also tw-o motorable 

maintained by the District Local Board, one from Manchar 
GhodSgaS°'' Manchar to Bhimashankar via 


"^e Khed talulw, which is not touched by any railway has a fa 

road mileage The Ppona-Nasik Road passes through thfs talS 

Ghodnadi to Andhalgaon. Shikrapur an 

A Bk Vf 2-25 
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Regions of the Mawal taluka fall on the main highway-tho 
Bombay-Poona Road— and also the main line of the Central Rail- 
way. The Bombay-Poona Road is metalled and there is consider- 
able traffic passing through it. Almost all villages of this taluka 
are connected by fair season cart tracks and unmetalled roads with 
this highway and the Central Railway. 


The Mulshi taluka has only one good road which runs from 
Poona to the Mulshi dam. There are two smaller roads-one from : 
Paud to Kolwan and the other from Pirangut to Muthe-but during ' 
the monsoon these roads are flooded rendering them unfit tor 

traffic. 

In Velhe Mahal, there is only one motorable road passing from 
Ambavane to Velhe, a distance of about 13 miles. Except t\vo cart 
tracks, used during the paddy season, one from Rule to Ambegaon- 
(6 miles) and the other from Kinran to Mose (5 miles), there are no 
other public roads or cart tracks fit for traffic throughout the year.- 
The nkhal on the whole is ill-equipped with commimiwtion 
facilities. During the monsoon most of the roads and tracks 

become unserviceable. 

Communicaaon faciliaes in the Haveli and Poona Ci^ 
are very good and development is still gomg on. The Bomb y 

Poona La\ the Poona-Ahmednagar Road the 

thp Poona-Sholapur Road and the Poona-Satara Road-all traverse 

*ese talukas and have greatly j^ers‘’“ortte 

traffic in the rural areas. Poona, bemg the headquarter 

Southern Command, has also direct motorable hnk-ups ^vl 

hilly and interior tracts of these talukas. 

TViP Rhnr taluka is in the same condition as Veffie 

Tvto sfate roads, namely the “but” mator 

Mahapral-Pandharpur Road, ^ r^-ests ’ There are 

Dortion of the taluka is covered with hills and forests. 

Lme ^metalled roads and cart tracks which go out of use durmg 

the monsoon. 

Dhond is connected to Poona, “S 

neighbouring districts by good ““ J* yf J of this taluka. 

railway plays an important ® ^ connected with the main and 
Diiitp a few villages of the taluka are conn tracks. 

Se branch lines of the Central ^ passes through the 

The national highway of The road-rafl co-ordi- 

taluka and is served by feeder in the 

nation has facilitated easy and s%vift transport 6 

oemei “we ISe ‘■rWf?lm’'Nt“fo 
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the taluka; and there are three other good roads emanating from 
l5aramati and ping to Diksal, Phaltan and Morgaon. All tliese roads 
provide suitable and easy means of communication to the villages 

of the taluka. There are, however, no good roads in tlie iirauat 
tract (dry areas) of the taluka. 

The Indapur taluka, which is least served by railways, has a good 

number of roads. Motorable roads e.xist between fiaramati and 

Indapur, Indapur and Akluj, Baramati and Diksal, Nimgaon Ketaki 

Chandgaon, Kalas and Kumbhargaon 
and Bavada and Narsingpur. , ® 

I 

important landmark in theifield of transportation in the Poona 
^ “^o^uction of the State Transport service in the 

year 1948. This has brought about unification of control and e.xten- 
:ion .ot service in the sphere of motor bus transport enhancing 
fhe advantaps of this form of transport to local agriculture and 
^iness. Smce the end of the First World War, motor bus trans- 
Ote^ steadily growing in the district. Because of its 

W ^ u movement of goods and traffic, tlie motor bus 

h^ gradually replaced the bullock cart as a means of corru^^Lica - 

W The business of plyi^^ buses 

tichai^TsS 

each. During the years that followed esoeciallv iSo . 

bus transprtation received fresh impeSs^ af Ae 

became the centre of ^ l^oona district 

!as“.5;ni!S' s T.r“c;' 

e£Fect on the t^port system^l a'“whor f /“ “"'‘“““We' 

patronage, the servicds were made cheaper at'*tlie'^snc ■R° 
ionvemence, arid occdsionallv Pv^n fi? c “ sacrifice of tlie 

■mbhc. While. thf lS!^ ‘he travelling 


Coiporation. ’ ® Bombay State Road Transport^ 

scheme of na^LShn of'^otor °bus'“tf ‘*' 0 ' 

mtroduced. Work in “Poona D- — ..transportation was first 

1948 am, leted WFebr^^a^" l^T’ and J”® 

division had reached ifc , and by the end of 1951 th^ 

the edcephon of The Poona chstr.dh: 

portiom of I the Satara district form talukas, and some 

State Transport. The CorooraHmf^ Division’ of the' 

bus routes from the private operatoJrL^? “'® ‘h'" existingi 

order to meet eSvelv^hl d *’®' 5°"’ ®P®"«‘‘ o'™' 

tade and the travelling public Th#» n* • • industry* 

Wport ii located on Z Sh J^sherRoad”* ®?®® ®f ‘h® sS' 
activities are controlled bv a n.iw Poona City, and 

under him. ^ Divisional Controller and the st^ 

■ A Bk Vf 2-2Sa ’ ' ' ' 
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The following two statements give us an idea of the various 
routes under operation during March 1950, the route mileage, the 
number of vehicles plying and the average number of persons 
that travelled— route-wise 

TABLE No. 4. 

Operations of Bombay State Transport— Poona Division— 

(March 1950). 


Station. 


L Poona 


Destination* 


Ahmednagar 

Sirur 

Kanhur 

Shikrapur 

Talcgaon 

Nasik 

Sing dinner 

Junno r 

Alandi 

Pimpri 

Dehu Road 

Ane 

Arabegaou 

Wada 

Bhope 

Chakan 

Khed 

Narayangaon 

Paud 

Mulshi 

Kolwan 

Kondavkopra 

Theur 

Alandi (ch) 

Sinhagad 

Khadakwasla 

Supo 

Dhond 

Shrigonda 

Sibwad 

Satara 

Bhor 

Mahabaloehwar 

Wai 

Kondanpur 

Shirwal 

Panchganl 

Vole 

Ma^lbuthind 

Pabal 

Poona Station 
Kasarapur 
Digbi 
Kiikee 

Yowat 


Distance. 

(miles) 


76 

43 

72 

23 

25 
130 

88 

66 

14 

20 

18 

74 

66 

42 

23 

18 

26 

46 
21 
28 
28 
13 
10 
16 
12 

0 

42 

47 

64 

19 
69 
32 
76 

65 

20 
32 
64 
45 
20 
38 

4 

20 

6 

6 

^ 27 


Niunbcr of 
Vehicles 
Plying. 


6 

6 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

5 
2 

4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

3 
1 

4 
13 

6 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 


Average 
number of 
perfions 
travelled* 
(Daily) 


1,148 

778 

233 

140 

601 

457 

603 

380 

910 

490 

149 

127 

120 

131 

176 

125 

600 

301 

420 

173 

89 

362 

93 

191 
282 
201 
223 
285 
• • • • 

429 
1,268 

935 

1,068 

410 

192 
228 

430 
• • • • 
• • • • 

141 

830 

68 

72 

88 

61 
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Station. 


IT. Satara 


in. Talegaon . 


IV. Saswad 


V, Narajangaon 


VI. Khed 

Vn, Wai 

Vni. Manchar , . 

IX. Sinir 

X. Juaoar ,, 

XI. Bhor 

XU. Dhond . , 
XIII. Shikrapor . . 


Destination. 


Distance, 

(miles) 


Satara Road 
Wai 

Koregaon 
Modha 
Nira 

Mihabalcshwar 
Hutqgaon 
Rahimatpur 
Limb 

Junnar , 

Narayangaon « 

Manchar 

Ghodegaon 

Ambegaon 

Ane 

Belho 

Paba] 

Wada 

Vir 

Morgaon (Via Nira) 
Morgaon (Via Jejuri) 
Jejuri 
Purandar 

Ane 

Ambegaon 
Pafgaon 
Jimnar 

Talegaon 
Kadus 
Wada 

Mahabaleahwar 
Wathar 
Bhor 

Ambegaon 
Junnar 
Ghodegaon 

Vadgaon 
Nevara 
Kavatho 

Ano 

Bargaon 

Lonand 
Ambawade 

Kharade 
Sirur 


12 

21 

12 

15 
32 

41 
20 
11 

8 

52 

42 
34 
42 
52 
67 
62 
34 
38 

16 
36 
20 
10 

6 

23 

26 

14 

10 

22 

6 

16 

20 

20 

32 

18 

18 

8 

23 
14 
18 

33 

24 

26 

8 

28 

36 


Number of 
Vehicles 
PlyiJXg. 


9 

4 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 


Average 
nirtnber of 
persons 
travelled. 
(Daily) 


1J05 

662 

717 

361 

242 

163 

270 

106 

180 

469 

353 

188 

152 

96 

123 

180 

174 

140 

123 

47 

163 

94 

145 

155 

209 

96 


72 

156 

133 

424 

530 

219 

81 

107 


179 

317 

333 

173 

159 

470 

251 

168 

187 
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TABLE No. 5. 

Bombay State Transport— Poona Division (March 1950). 
Number of rootes, distance, vehicles and passengers* 

(March 1950). 


Station. 

1 

\ 

f 

Routos 

emanating 

from 

Route 
distance 
(in miks). 

Number of 
Vehicles 
Plying. 

Total 
rumbor of 
passengers 
travelled 
daily 
(Average). 

1. Poona 

• • 

45 

« 1 

1,678 

115 

15,933 

2. Satara 

« • 

9 

172 

25 

3,806 

3. Talegaon 

• f 

9 

423 

16 

1,875 

4. Saswad 

• • 

6 

88 

•8 

672 

• % 

5. Narayangaon 

• • 

4 

73 

4 

460 

6. Kliod 

• # 

3 

44 

4 

361 

7. Wai 

• • 

3 

72 

6 

1,173 

8. Manchar 

• • 

3 

44 

3 

188 

9. SiruT 

• • 

3 

66 

3 

829 

10. Junnar 

t • 

2 

57 

3 

i 

332 

1 

11. Bhor 

• • 

2 

34 

3 

721 

12. Dhond * 

. • 

1 

28 

2 

168 

1 

13. Sliikrapur 

. . 

1 

36 

.1 

1 

187 

Poona Division 

• • 

90 

# 

2,804 

i 

1 

• 192. 

: 26,606 


It will be seen from the tables that in March 1950 the State! 
rransport in “Poona Division” h^d under operation 90 bus rout^, 
ind the average daily mileage was 2,804 miles.^ On ^ 

26,605 passengers were carried daily. The operating 

DOsed of 204 vehicles and tlie average number of vehicles on 

-oads was 153. In many cases vehmles operated on 

me. The average distance travelled by a passenger in Ae State -Dan^ , 

port buses during March 1950 Ijas been estimated western! 

During the monsoon some of the routes operat^ m < 

billy Las have to be suspended. At ote 

Hiutls brings out the fact that- the State fransport m Poona. 

Division” has not also connected the’ 

means of transport within the , ggctively than before, 

district with the adjoining dismcts , j to^Ahmednagar, 

There are routes emanating from fn nllhned that all the 

Satara and Nasik. The production are hnked 

important centres of .^ i . ^nd this has to great extent 

up with trade centres and market places in those 

facUitated the disposal of goods and commodities grown 
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centres. The State Trasport runs special bus services to various 
pl ices of interest and also to places of pilgrimage in order to. help 
tourists and pilgrims. 

Half of the total number of routes under operation emanate 
(from Poona city which is not only the headquarter town of the 
district but also an entrepot of the inland trade. There are 
45 bus routes emanating from Poona and going to 45 different 
places within the district and even outside. On an average 
115 vehicles daily carry 15,933 passengers. Satara and Talegaon 
are the other important starting stations, each with 9 bus routes 
emanating frorn it. Other State Transport stations, with the number of 
‘bus routes emanating from each marked in brackets, are Saswad (5), 
"Narayangaon (4), Khed (3), Wai (3), Manchar (3), Sirur (3), 
Junnar (2), Bhor (2), Dhond (1) and Shikrapur (1). The numbers 
of routes are fixed by the Divisional State Transport authorities and 
trips and vehicles are increased or decreased according to traffic 
needs. 
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The State Transport has not yet undertaken the movement ol 
goods trafiBc in the Division. It has planned to undertake goods 
traffic as soon as an adequate number of vehicles are available. 

' Modem and commodious bus stations and sheds are provided at 
Poona, Panchgani, Dhond, Supe, Pimpri, Kanhu, Satara Road, 
iNVathar, Ane, Ghodegaon, Junnar, Kavathe, Pabal, Nira, Wada, 
jLonand. Koregaon, Alandi and Vir. Facilities of advance reservation 
and booking of tickets have been provided at Shivajinagar 
j( Poona), Sirur, Bhor, Khed, Shikrapur, Panchgani, Narayangaon, 
Sw^gate (Ppona), Mahabaleshwar, Junnar, Wai and Satara. 
\ box carrying first-aid equipment is kept in each bus and the con- 
ductors are trained in. first-aid methods. For . the safety of the 
Ravelling public, the speed limit of buses has been regulated. 
(Special vehicles are run on routes leading to fairs. There are 
arranpments for recording complaints from the public, and such 
.(Complaints are attended to. 

• charged have been kept at the lowest to fit 

» - \vith the principle of an uniform rate. The fare is calculated 
of 9 pies per mile, but th^ charge being on a stage basis 
and a stage being four miles, the minimum charge is three annas 
which increases by multiples of three annas according to the 
number of stages. Children are charged half the adult fate, with 
a minimum of 2 annas. These rates were arrived at by averaging 
T the time of the inauguration of the 

o 1 J The Poona Divisiol made puite 

a good amount of sa^ngs during the year 1949-50. Tliese saviners 

Government treasury; a large part is used fSr 

passengers and the workers of the orgaSon' 

earmarked for improvemeK roa,^’ 
^d the remaimng for construction of bus • • l 

.amemHes ,o passengers and faSSdes /he Co^or: 

a substantial contribution to the dewlon 

mads. and highways and also for some pucL 

hXp of wWcfeSLtd'f 

shop, have been opened at vari^i.c ‘tuacnea a small work- 

cleaning and oraintenance of v^hieles ie 


Amenities for 
Passengers. 


Fares. 


Workshops. 
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and garages with the number of vehicles attached to each are as 
shown below 

TABLE No. 6. 


Staff. 


Depots and Garages. 

Number of 
vehicles 
attached. 

1. Poona-Swargate “ A ** 

• • 

ft ft 

• • 

1 

ft ft 

21 

2. Poona-Swargate “ B ’* 

• • 

ft ft 

• • 

ft ft 

23 

3. Poona-Shivaj inagar 

• • 

ft ft 

. . 

ft ft 

30 

4. Satara 

• « 

ft ft 

ft ft 

. . 

25 

5. Narayangaon 

• 9 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

15 

6. Talegaon 

9 • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

13 

7- Sirur 

• « 

ft ft 

ft ft 


10 

8. Bhor 

• 9 

ft ft 

ft ft 

♦ ♦ 

11 

9. Mahabalesbwar . . 

• • 

ft * 

ft ft 

• . 

6 

10. Wai 

m • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

7 

11. Khed 

• • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

6 

12. Sangamner 

• • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

3 

13. Saswad 

• • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

6 

14. Shikrapur 

• • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

6 

15. Dhond 

• ♦ 

. . 

• . 

ft ft 

8 

1 >1 


Number, 

268 

910 

568. 


The head workshop ot the roona ijivision is "r 

Shankarshet Road and it looks after the monthly and the quarterly 

maintenance of buses attached to the Division. 

The Division maintains administrative, operational and workshop 

staff as follows 

Category. 

Administrative Staff 
Operational Staff 
Workshop Staff 

Total . . 1,746. 

The administrative staff, 263 in number, Ae Dmsm^ 

Controller, Traffic Manager, Accents Officer,^™ S 

Labour and PubHcity Officer and operational 

to run the administration of the Dmsmn. inejp 

staff, numbering 910, includes ^ managers inspectors and 

routes, namely, drivers, conductors, 568, is 

traffic controllers. The „ workshops in the Division, 

a technical staff attached Ic A workers and the labour 

and includes engineers mechani^, s^d ^^k^^ ^ 

employed in those workshops. J^ecmito Selection Com- 

above Hs. 100 « 
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recruited by the Central Selection Committee. The recruitment of 
staff on a minimum salary of Rs. 250 and above (oihcers of Class I 
and II) is done by the State Transport Service Board, Central 

Office, Bombay. 

Regular classes for the training of conductors and drivers are 
conducted by two instructors, and first-aid training is imparted by 
the St. John Ambulance Association of Poona. 


For the staff, the Divisional Office runs a staff institute, a co- 
operative canteen, a fair price shop and a sports club. For dis- 
semination of news and information about the activities of the 
Divisional State Transport, a bulletin in Marathi is also published 
t>' the Divisional Office. 

A private company known as the Silver Jubilee Motors Ltd., 
commenced operating a bus service in Poona City on 1st March 
1941. After nine years, the service was taken over by the Poona 
Municipal Corporation on March 1, 1950. At the time of the 
municipalisation of the service the company had a fleet of about 
50 vehicles and used to operate about 32 buses on 12 different routes 
within the city. The Corporation after taking over the service 
added bus services leading to suburban places like Kondhwa, 
Hingne, Pashan, Aundh and Kirkee. It is the aim of the Municipal 
Corporation to link up all distant places, commercial localities and 
other places of interest with the Poona Railway Station. The start- 
ing points and destinations of the various routes are shown in the 
following statement 
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TABLE No. 7. 


Routes of the Poona Municipal Transport (1950). 


Route. 

Course (via). 

1. 

Swargato to Poona Station 

• • 

Budhwar Chouk and Shiva ju| 

2. 

Swargate to Hingno 

. • 

nagar, j 

Deccan Gymkhana and Prabhat* 

3. 

Swargato to Poona Station 

• • 

nagar. 

Jangali Maharaj Rood. 

4. 

Deccan Gymkhana 

• • 

Rastapeth, Poona Station. 

1 

6. 

Doccan Gymkhana to Kirkee Bazaar 

• • 

Poona Station. 


Deccan Gymkhana to Poona Station 

• • 

Vishrambag Vada. 

7. 

Deccan Gymkhana to Aundh • . 

• e 

Ganeshkhind. 

8. 

Deccan Gymkhana to Paahan . • 

» • 

Shivaj inagar. 

9. 

Deccan Gymkhana to University 

• • 

Mhasobagate. 

10. 

Deccan Gymkhana to Poona Station 

• • 

Ganeshpeth. 

11. 

Poolgate to Kondhwa 

• • 

Vanavodi. 

12. 

Poolgate to Hadapsar , . 

• • 

Bhairobagate, 

13. 

Poona Station to Mental Hospital 

• • 

Yeravada. 

14. 

East Street to Ghorpadi . . 

• • 

B^un RomL 
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Tile Poona Municipal Transport, as the Corporation’s undertaking 
is now known, runs a fleet of 65 buses which include 22 ® 

owned by the Silver Jubilee Motors Ltd.. 36 ievJ Chellet LS 
and 7 chesel oil vehicles. Of the new 35 buses, 25 buses have a seaS 
Ccjpacity of 28 passengers and the rest 10 can carry 22 passengers each^ 
The large buses are operated on the outer routes and the small buses 
c re confined to routes in the city proper where tlie roads are narrow 
and winding. In the year 1950-51, the undertaking’s total 
operahons of scheduled service mileage aggregated to 18,79,948 miles 
and Its traffic receipts to Rs. 19,59,079. Tlie total number of 
passengers ^ravell^ed was 1,66,53,667 for tlie year, whieh gives a daily 
average of 45,352 passengers. ^ 

The headquarters of tlie Poona Municipal Transport are also at 
Shankarshet Road. Tlie total establishment of all sections of the 
a rathe Department amounts to 336 persons, of whom 262 constitute 
the cadre of drivers and conductors, the remaining bein^^ th6 
supervisory personnel. A Transport Manager is responsible for the 
entire transport undertaking and is assisted by two Traffic 
Superintendents and a \Vorks Manager. While municipalising thh 
service, the Corporation took over most of the staff of the private 
company. There is a Labour and Pubheity section attached to thh 
•undertaking which concerns itself with the day to day labour 
problems. There are two Labour Unions, namely, the Bus Kamgat 
Union and the Bus Kamgar Sabha. Though they are not legally 
reeognised by the Corporation, yet all the representations of these 
Unions are duly considered. 

In addition to tlie motor vehicles run by the Poona Municioal 
Transport Service, there were in Poona City in the year 1950, 
780 victorias® and tongas and 640 passenger and labour bullock-carts 
taxed under the Public Conveyance Act. Tliere were also, owned 
for private purposes, 766 lorries, 1,490 motor cars, 600 motor 
cycles, 161 victorias® and tongas, 556 bullock carts, 41 rickshaws, 
2,689 hand carts and approximately 60,000 bicycles. In the 
neighbouring areas of the Cantonments of Poona and Kirkee, there 
were in .1950:51, 405 motor cars, 63 motor lorries, 143 motor cycles, 
2J1 victorias and tongas, 179 bullock carts, 52 hand carts, 10 auto- 
rickshaws and 5,000 bicycles. 

Water . transport plays relatively an insignificant role in the 
transport system of the district. In the olden days, when there were 
no gogd bridges and rapid means of transport, boats were used Tor 
the purpose of transhipment of goods and passengers at various river 
crossings. But the importanee of these ferries has considerably 
declined during recent times with the construction of railway 
Jines, roads and bridges. This does not mean that the ferry semce^ 
have completely disappeared, for, mostly during the monsoon, boaq 
jire still used at many crossings in the Bhima, Ghodnadi, Indrayani^ 
Kukdi, Mandvi, Mina, Mosa, ’ Mula-Mutlia, Nira and Pavana. i 
: Transport along rivers doe? not exist in any orgamsed foma' ii> 
Poona District, except for a motor launch service run by the Ueccaij 
Waterways Co. between Khadakwasla (Haveli) and Kuran 
rVelhe Mahal) -a distance of about 20 miles. This service touchy 
a number of villages in the falukas of Haveh, Mulshi and Velh^ 

^lahal. 


I 


Besides this, country boats, cover short distances along the streamy 

• « 

City «nd the neighbouring cantonmen[| 


f various rivers. 

®The number of Victorias in Poona 
^cas is small. 
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, The Poona district has got facilities of air travel also, aj it 
falls on the route of south-bound air services from Bombay. The 
air services from Bombay to Bangalore and Belgaum on Thursdays 
and Sundays halt at the Lohogaon Aerodrome, which is located 
7 miles north-east of Poona city. The Lohogaon aerodrome is 
a military airfield under the control of the Defence Department, 
This aerodrome has made quicker air travel possible between Poona, 
Belgaum, Hyderabad, Bangalore and Bombay. 

For the convenience of the travelling public and the officers 
of the various State Departments, there are 9 inspection bungalows 
maintained by the Public Works Department, 3 bungalows by 
the Forest Department, 17 bungalows by the Nira Canals 
Division, 3 bungalows by the Poona Irrigation Research Division, 
2 bungalows by the District Local Board, Poona, and one rest house 
at Lonavala maintained by the Lonavala MunicipaliU'. The P. W. D. 
bungalows are located at Kamthadi, Karla, Khandala, Khed, 
Narayangaon, Patas, Paud and Poona. The forest bungalows are at 
Ambavane, Bhimashankar and Hivre. Inspection bungalows under 
the charge of the Nira Canals Division and the Poona Irrigation 
Division are situated at Baramati, Bavda, Bhatghar, Haturna, 
Jejuri, Kedgaon, Khadakvasla, Malsiras, Mandwa, Nimgaon, Nimsa- 
khar, Padegaon, Pimpra, Purandar, Sansara, Uruli, Vir and Wathar. 
The District Local Boards bungalows are at Ghoda and Pokhari, 
Most of these bungalows are furnished with decent furniture, crockery, 
and bedding material and are looked after by watchmen. At some 
of these bungalows, even food is available. These bungalows are 
intended for the use of the touring officers of the departments 
concerned and are available to the public when they are not in the 
occupation of the officers. Permission for occupation has to be 
obtained in advance from the authorities concerned. 


Besides these bungalows, there are 313 dharmmhalas (rest houses] 
located at various places important from the point of view of trade 
fairs, pilgrimage and industry, and are meant for the use of tlu 
fravelhng public. The exact location of tliese dhormashalas is givei 
in the glossary of places. The total number of dharmashalas i: 
spread over various talukas as follows : Ambegaon 14, Baramati 2{ 
Bhor 4, Dhond 13, Haveli 25, Indapur 13, Junnar 18, Khed 139 

Mawd 15, Mulshi 7, Poona 5, Purandar 14, Sirur 17, and Velh< 
Mahal 1. 

There ^e also chavdis or village offices in almost all villages o: 
the district. In those villages which have no rest houses, these 
chavdis are used as resting places bv Government officials anc 
members of the travelling public. The location of these chavdl 
has also been shown in the glossary of places. 

SmcE RADIO sE-re CAME LNTO USE IN INDIA during the earlv tliirtic! 
of thus centiary, Poona has taken very enthusiastically to tliem. Ii 
regard to the number of radio sets in use, the district ranks thirc 

users a V domesti, 

vanous educational inshtutions and 40 by the Govern 

SI dbtifbuTed' to T*" ‘’i’ Government of Bomba; 

are aistnbuted m the rmal areas of the district for the benefit o 

the rural population and special rural programmes in rpwinno 

an^ages are broadcast from the Bombay Station of the AU^Indiia 
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Posts. 
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There is no broadcasting station located at Poona.* It is interpct 
ing, however to obse^e that the University of Poona is planning 
to instal a station for broadcasting educational features. The Beam 
^ireless Transmitting Station of the Government of India Overseas 
Communication Service is located near the Dighi village, about 
8 miles frorn Poona along the Poona-Alandi Road. It forms one of the 
vital links m the general organization of overseas communications 
between India and the rest of the world. The Beam Wireless 
Receiving Station is located at Dhond. These two stations send out 
and receive radio-grams, cable-grams and photo-telegrams and link 
up India with die United Kingdom, the United States of America, 
China, Australia, Japan, Indonesia and Thailand. They also 
niaintain an internal service behveen Bombay and New Delhi. The 
Central OflBce at Bombay serves as a transit link. 


The district of Poona forms a part of the Poona Postal Division. 
Besides the chief receiving and disbursing oflBce at Poona, the 
district contains 186 sub and branch post ofiBces, spread over in 
various talukas as follows Ambegaon 11, Baramati 16, Bhor 1, 
Dhond 11, Haveli 20, Indapur 11, Junnar 18, Khed 18, Mawal 12, 
Mulshi 4, Poona City 33, Purandar 18, Sirur 12, and Veihe Mahal 1, 
The Poona Head Post office controls all the post offices in Poona. 
There are 25 sub-offices in Poona City and other sub-offices are 
located at Baramati, Chakan, Chinchwad, Dhond, Diksal, Ghoda, 
Indapur, Jejuri, Junnar, Kedgaon, Khadakwasla, Khandala, Khed, 
Kirkee, Lonavala, Mahalunge, Manchar, Narayangaon, Otur, Patas, 
Purandar, Saswad, Sirur, Supe, Talegaon-Dabhade, Talegaon- 
Dhamdhere and Vadgaon. The remaining offices are branch post 
offices. These post offices serve the nearby villages besides those in 
v'hich they are located. The mails are delivered daily or periodically 
in the villages by postmen employed in these post offices. At all post 
offices, including branch post offices, postage stamps and post cards 
are sold and money orders issued and received. At sub-offices postal 
savings banks are run. The mails are carried in the Poona district 
by various railway lines, buses and in some cases by postal runners 
and pony carts. 


Besides the General Telegraph Office at Poona ctty, there are 

0 other telegraph offices serving the entire district. These are 
Dcated in various talukas as follows : Baramati and Supe in 
taramati ; Bhor in Bhor ; Dhond, Kedgaon, Patas and Yevat in 
)hond ; Dehu Road, Pimpri and Uruli Kanchan in Haveh ; I^ksal 
nd Indapur in Indapur ; Junnar and Narayangaon in Junnar ; Kneel 

1 Khed ; Kamshet, Khandesh, Malavali, Lonav^a and Talegaon- 
)abhade in Mawal ; Aundh, Bhamburda, Ghorpudi and Shivajinagar 
1 Ponna; Jejuri, Nira, Rajevadi and Saswad m Purandar; and 
irur and Talegaon-Dhamdhere in Sirur. There are however, no 
degraph offices in the talukas of Ambegaon, Mulshi and Veihe 

lahal.^ Telegraph offices are also located at 

Nations of the Southern and the Gentral Railways lying within the 

istrict. 

Telephone facilities in the Poona district are 
oona and Lonavla where there are departmental exch^ges. 
laces are also connected with the rest of India by inland tnimc 

xchanges. 




CHAPTER lO-OTHER OCCUPATIONS. 


CHAPTER 10. 


The previous ch.'Vpters have civ’en an account of the principal 
sectors of the economy of the district in which the majority of the 
working population is engaged. They do not, however, fully e.xhaust 
the field of economic activity and a fair percentage of the working 
population is still left unaccounted. Persons forming this percentaijc 
are engaged mainly in public administration ; professions like law, 
medicine, education, religion and the fine arts ; domestic service ; 
and certain other occupations some of which are attracting 
a growing number of persons to the urban areas. Of the last 
mentioned the more important are milk supply, tailoring, hair 
cutting and running of hotels and restaurants and of laundries. The 
demand for the goods produced or services rendered by these 
occupations is on the increase. The persons engaged in public 
administration and those following the learned professions have also 
increased, the increase being particularly high in public administra- 
tion. A decrease has occurred in the number of persons living on 
unearned income and on religion. 

A fairly large percentage of the working population of the distnet 
is engaged in public administration. The censuses include under 
public administration, broadly, tlie police and village watchmen ; 
persons working in the offices of Government, municipalities and 
other local bodies ; and village officials and servants. They e.xclude 

f iersons belonging to the learned professions, like teachers, doctors, 
awyers and engineers, some of whom although in the service of 
Government have been grouped separately under other appropriate 
headings. 

^ The 1881 census records a total number of 19,537 under the head 
“Persons e^aged in the General and Local Government of the 
country.” This head is divided into three sub-hea^, which 
with the numbers engaged in each are shown below 


(1) Officers of National Government 

[i.e., the then Provincial (now 
State) and the then Gentral (now 
U nion ) Governments] 

(2) Officers of municipal, local and 

village governments. 

(3) Officers of foreign or independent 

Governments or States (induffing 
what were previously known as 
Native States), 


Males. 


17,454 

1,671 

131 


Females. 


168 

113 


Total .. 19,256, 281 


Other 

Occupations. 

Introduction. 


Aosonistratiom. 
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The census report, however, notes that the figures against (1) and 
(2 might include a large number of village officials who weri not 

agricult^e^^^^* Government and whose main occupation was 


The figures of the 1911, 1931 and 1951 censuses, which follow more 
or less similar classification under public administration, are shown 
below for comparison ^ 


Service. 

1911, 

1931. 

1951. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1. Police 

2.859 

• . 

1,641 

2 

4,791 

127 

2. Service of the State. 

3,088 

• • 

8,230 

208 

18,685(a) 

653(0) 

3. Service of ladiau 





21,03616) 

360(t>) 

und foreigu Staten 

87 

• • 

57 

2 

285(c) 

19(c) 

4. MiLiicipaJ and other 






local (uot village) 







service 

993 

140 

649 

177 

3,321 

615 

5. Village olhcials and 







servants inclmiing 



. 




village watchmen. 

10,300 

2,530 

6,791 

1,189 

2,012 

212 

Total 

17,327 

2,670 1 

1 

16,368 i 

1,678 

60,129 

1,976 

Total of males and 







females 

19,997 

17,946 

62,105 


t 


I 


Barbers. (<*) 


The high figure at the 1951 census reflects the expansion during 
the war period and after in the offices of Government, both State 
and Union. 

Barbers are to be foimd all over the district. The census figures 
show that barbers numbered 2,642 in 1911 and 2,377 in 1931. The 
census of 1951 records their number as 3,180. In the city of Poona, 
there were 371 barbers in 1937. Now there are 
number of shops was 201 in 1937, while now (1951) it is 435(e). 
Of these 435, Shukarwar Peth accounts for 60, which is the largwt 
number for any ward, and Sadashiv Peth for 56. In each of the 
other wards the number varies from 5 to 35. The equipment ot 
the shops consists of a few pieces of furniture, several sets of the 
necessary instruments, and toilet requisites. In most cases, me 
owners of the shops themselves work, assisted by other par 
employees. A sample survey of 20 shops in 1937 revealed that m 
only 8 of them outside labour was employed. The ^ 

usuaUy paid fixed salaries per month, but m some cases the 
ment Went, the worker being paid hah or an agreed p^ of 
the amount charged for every service rendered by hun. The monthly 
salary of the servants included in the su^ey varied from fo. 15 to 
Rs. 25 while the boys were paid round ab out Rs. 3 a montn. 

(a) Employees of the State Government. 

(b) Employees of the Union Government. 

(c) Employees of taken from "Poona- 

(d) The figures and account relating to 1937 we taje ^ ^ 

A Socio-Economic ^Survey-Part J; , of PoUtics and 

Gadgil : PublicaUon No. 12 of the Gokhale Iwtim referred to 

Economics. Poona. The sample survey or private census re 

■was part of this survey. records of the Poona Municipal 

(e) This figwe was compiled from the recoros 

Corporation. 
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■ The ' 1951 census shows (the number of persons absorbed by 
iomestic service as 15,602, of Vvhom 4,229 were women. Persons' 
facluded in this group are cooks, indoor servants, - water c^Yners,. 
irooms, coachmen, motor-car drivers and cleaners, etc. While thej 
lumber employed in this occupation increased between 1901 andj 
1911 it decreased successively during !the next two decades, 
tehveen 1931 and 1951, however, there has been an increase. The- 
♦ariations i during the period l901-1951 are shown below 


1901 ; 

.. 13,966 

• 1911 

.: 15,343' 

. 1921 i 

i . 10,449 ' 

1931 i 

. . 8,982 

“ 1941 1 ' 


19511 

, , 15,602 . 


I In 1937 a sample survey, by. wards, of families emplo.vjng 
domestic servants was carried out' in Poona city, where a large 
number of domestic servants find employment. The survey revealed 
wide variations in the number of servants employed in different' 
yards. In Mangalvar, Nihal, Ganesh, Nana, Ganj, Ghorpade- 
Gultekdi, and all wards except the Suburban Roads in the Suburban 
Municipality, very few families or nhne employed servants ; while 
in Sadashiv, Narayan, Shaniwar, Budhavar, Rasta and Suburban ; 
Koads, a large number of families employed one or more serx'ants 
^ch. Of 4,529 families surveyed; 789 families employed 1,018 
domestic servants. The -highest number employed per family was 
three and it was in the Suburban Road area. The total number of 
families included in the sample, the number of families' employing 
domestic servants, the number of domestic servants and the monthly 
Wages paid per domestic servant are shown below 


* ard. 

\ 

1 

1 

Number of 
families 
included 
in the 
sampio* 

Number of 
f umilies 
emploj-ing 
domestic 
servants. 

Number of 
dumostio 
servants. 

Wages 
paid per 
domestlo 
servant 
in Rs. 

Shivajinagar 

> 

• • 

252 

49 

80 

7-8 

Sadashiv , . 

« • 

368 

164 

107 

3-7 

. Narayan • • 

« • 

131 

54 

71 

3-8 

Shanivar • • 

« • 

164 

77 

04 

3 0 

« 3uclhavar « « 

• • 

186 

102 

117 

2-5 

. Ravivar . . 

• • 

371 

03 

99 

3-1 

J Kasha « • 

« 

t • 

374 

25 

33 

6-4 

Haogalvar . , 

a • 

146 

4 

5 

4-4 

' Sotoavar • • 

• • 

210 

24 

30 

6-8 

* Rasta 

• • 

77 

40 . 

47 

3-7 

Nihal 

• • 

41 

5 

1 

6 

2-2 

• See foot-note (d) at p. 898* * 


fNo figures are available for 1041, 
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Ward, 

N*'mbor of 
familica 
included 
in the 
samplo. 

Numbor of 
families 
employing 
domratio 
Bervanta. 

Number of 
domestic 
servants. 

Wages 
paid per 
domoatio 
Boivant 
in Rs. 

Ganesh 

130 

5 

6 

3-2 

Nana 

365 

10 

10 

4-2 

Bhavazii 

320 

24 

31 

8-2 

Ganj 

198 

3 

3 

20 

Vetal 

178 

16 

19 

61 

Shukrarar 

580 

76 

92 

4-9 

Ghorpade.Gultekadi 

31 

• « * . 

• . • • 

• * . • 

Total — Poona Oity Munici- 
pality 

4,131 

760 

939 

4*2 

Suburban Roads .. 

308 

25 

77 

15.8 

Yervada 

63 

1 

1 

10.0 

Navi Khadki 

15 

e • e a 

e • • • 

. • . . 

Sangamvadi 

13 

1 

1 

2.0 

Vakdcvadi 

0 

♦ • • e 

. . * • 

• • • . 

r< tal — Suburban Municipality. 

393 

27 

79 

15.6 

Grand Total . . 

4,529 

• 

Si 

CO 

1,018 

. « 

.1 

5.1 


The wages column does not in any way 
earned by^ a worker, but only the average amount paid as wages 

for domek labour’ per family In 

employed by more families than one, each family claimi g. y 
a tew hours of his or her labour. 

In 1937, the number of establishments 

r„«„o« MaNu- three one each i" Sad^*'’> elf bTZi The 

rts ofThfitab&w^^^^^^^ :«h their employ- AU men 

rKio?s ' 

werrpM S peT mS 3 " jMed^worters_^m^^^^ ' 

women, five annas each per day. gi-eworks to the places of 
in the brisk season for carrying the fareworKS ro f 

displa y ,J, „ oog The fiaiir« of MtabUshmr^ and workers in 

195l"J°Xftom to-r-rfs of thrPooo, M«ofcip.l.ConiP..noa. . 
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cost or raw materials required in one of the t^v’0 concerns sampled 
^as Rs. 1 200 and the annual production was worth Rs. 3,000 and 
in the other they were Rs. 2,300 and Rs. 6,000 respectively. 

During Divah and the marriage season the demand for fireworks 
was brisk. 

^ concerns which manufactured fireworks 
and the number of persons working in them was 20. 

In 1937 there were 83 grain roasting shops in which 140 persons 
were employed. Of these 140, some were only shopkeepers, and 

some worked outside the shops. The latter only produced the 
materials but did not sell them. 

In a sample survey made of 10 establishments, five were 
manufacturers as well as shopkeepers, two were only shop-keepers 

^ producers working outside the shops. Most of 
Ae establishments were household concerns in which all members 
of the family worked. Where outside labour was employed aduRs 

from and children 

with ° head. The workers outside were provided 

Z. J other grains or Tuts Thev 

menrfn parched these at home. Rates of 

ilSe oSt'oTitTf naT !"^ '°f '■' 

a S per pi™/, 74 s^e^rsf beaten “““ 

ra.-n'’s!''„uTete “ made" aXsinSs 'T''' ‘"'’X'se 

fta workers outside, and seUing ftetaS‘’'o7®arTed"’:t!S"'^ 

aized"hoX'’7;"i/°;an'’ ur^alll l“d 

dr three open iron pans. ^ “d 

60 seers'^orpard,ed*'eram™vTif*d” establishment was about 
iice valued at Rs. 6* from 50*to fin parched 

rom 20 to 30 s/rj Zolt^rtRs'^TVl! ® ^ 

»ece.p,s averaged behveen Rs. 40 a®nd Rs. M pei month 

JXr Thi i is.lw" bv' ^r""' d," 

establishments and persons enlaced in"*-t ^ 'ndjaasing number of 
The 1911 census re?^ 751®!®,!!’" past few years, 

and restaurants in the Poona di^irt f ^ ^'^K^iged in hotels, calcs 
The 1931 census reMrds the to 5 niimb "'ooien. 
of whom women were" 321 ‘“in igs?’’!!, S.OTdi 

number of 7,404 persons, of whom ’ 319 

“Vo^ber the cify of Poona alone haH qm , h ® '^onwn. Of this' 
1J37, when a private census nf fKi * -* about the year 

^’^iiSteber^n" otff2e?etr“ 

_ ft. ^ 


.. foot note (d) p 398 ^1, ,os, — cwotaurant s 

A » vr2!M 
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over this period have increased from 340 to 886 while hotels have 
increased from 72 to 131. Comparable figures for 1937 and 1951 in 
regard to the distribution of these establishments in Poona city by 
wards are given below 



Restaurants. 

Hotels. 

Wards. 





19?7. 

1951.* 

1937. 

19R1.* 

Shiikrarar 

f3 

137 

12 

21 

Budhvar 

40 

6^ 


18 

Suburban Road 

36 

88 

6 

11 

Ibadashiv 

27 

88 

13 

24 

Ravivar 

26 

55 

5 

10 

Shivajinagar 

24 

103 

4 

26 

Bhavani 

22 

5^ 

1 

2 

Kasba 

16 

31 

1 

• • • • 

Nana 

15 

49 

• • • • 

• • • • 

Manga Ivar 

13 

21 

• • • • 

.... 

SoBtfavar 

11 

58 

8 

9 

Ganesh 

10 

24 

4 

3 

Bha.iivar 

8 

24 

7 

4 

Rasta 

6 

9 

1 

1 • 

Vetal 

6 

24 

1 

2 

1 

Ganj 

5 

24 

« • • * 

• » • • 

Yeravada 

4 

* « « . 

. • • • 

• • • • 

Narayan 

3 

38 

« . • • 

. • • • 

Nihal 

3 

7 

« • • • 

• • • • 

SangaiDwadi 

1 

. • . • 

. * • • 

• • . • 

Vakadevadi • • • 

Total . 

1 

... * 

• • • • 

# . . • 

340 

j- % . 1^ 

886 

72 

< 

nfQ is noxv 

131 

located in 


o-avar records the average increase. ^ 

^ footnote (d) .t P;,398. Figu^s ot . . 

the municipal records. 
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The persons employed consist of owners, paid managers, cooks 
and imsldlled workers like waiters and boys. A sample survey of 
28 restaurants conducted in 1937 revealed that out of 188 persons 
, owners, 2 paid managers, 25 skilled workers and 
128 unskilled workers of whom 66 were boys. The hvo managers 
were paid monthly salaries of Rs. 35 and 30 respectively. 
The cooks, who are described as skilled workers, received monthly 
salaries ranging from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25, while the salary of the 
servants varied between Rs 8 and Rs. 14 for adults and behveen 
Rs. 6 and Rs. 8 for boys. The cooks in boarding and lodging houses 
however, reeeived slightly higher salaries tLn thek ®op^ste 
numbers m restaurants, ranging from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40. 

I,. ./ records the number of persons enga<^ed in 

At th^lM (418 women), 

of 4 1'288. Of the total number 

Of ^,vi85 for the district, Poona city has 1 291 of whnm oqq ^ ^ 

I'rjSr’ present ( 1951 ) in the city 

rs 331. In 1937, there were only 131. They wash different kin^ 

1 T d;Ting°rrk“"^TS "V ^^eanJIjf Td stt 

soap and indigo requirements are washing soda, 

thnVnnS^ survey of 14 laundries conducted in 1937 showed 
len ^ business worth between Rs Tin o 

ind VTm 'Se‘‘'f behveen%s. K 

varied betv^en Rs 15 aL^'""nn whose salaries 

are usu'SrwJiofd •*>« 

belonrtVvSs smatZVnrwV’b"""*’ ™'’ 

one another. ■nereTretbnfl'^ which are quite distinct from 
photographers, musicians, actori!“Sn™rT“etc^' Thi^’n”*'- 

At the 1931 census X“Sg“rnumbnf’^” in this category. 

were the architects engineers ^ persons under this group 

follo^g them w«e S "a^r'arto;, a^d“®d™^- 
numbe^d 643, of whom 140 were women. “DetaUne gken 

ij^chitects. Surveyors, Engineers 
Musicians, Actors, and Dancers 

?a"St, e7c^ 

“<* Photo- 

Horoscope writers. Fortune tellers etc 
Scribes and Stenographers ’ * 

Cojurors, Acrobats, etc. 

Artists, sculptors, etc. 


CHAPTER la 
Other 

Occupations. 
Hotels and 
Restaurants,* 


Laundries.* 


Learned Proper 

SIGNS. 

Arts, Letters and 
Science. 


• • 


« « 


Men. 

760 

503 

220 

87 

63 

12 

9 

6 


Women. 

1 

140 

12 




Total . . 1,668 



Jctto TCl'nekl‘’'Sr “ “ - arts, 

ioumalk^f aSrt anl^eT.^; 
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Law. 


The census of 1911 records the number of teachers and professors 
as 521. Out of this number 145 were women. Twenty years later, 
in 1931. the number had risen to 2,797, out of whom 831 were women. 
The 1951 census records the number of persons engaged in educa- 
tional services and research as 9,147,* of whom 1,959 were women. 
In 1949-50, there were in the district 19 colleges and research 
institutions, 79 secondary schools, 1,506 primary schools and 918 
special schools. The number of primary teachers, according to 
their qualifications, was as shown below 



Trained. 

1 



Men. 

Women. 


Graduates 

14 

8 

CertiGed 

UiiccrtiGed 

Mitrlculates and 

Intermediates . . 

21 

29 

Certified 

U icertified 

Non-Matrkulatis . . 

1,706 

733 

Certified 

U.iccrtificd 

1 

Total .. 

1,741 

775 


Grand Total .. 


4,871 


Untrained. 


Men. 


34 

8 

130 

1,821 


Women. 


13 

2 


10 

1 

101 

215 


2,004 


351 


The number of teachers employed m seconaary - 

j49-50 was 1,317, of whom 301 were women. The numb 
•ained and untrained teachers were as shown below. 

Trained. Untrained. 

Men Women. .» 

Men. Women. 

629 206 . 
n,e number of teachers employed in colleges and the staff m 

-search institutions in 1951 was 5-3. . 

An increasing number of P^^ons " ThrprolessTon includes 

f law from the beginning of the / etc. The census 

raefising lawyers, their cler P® £ U including kazis, 

f 1911 records the nurtiber of ° number of clerks and 

,w agents and of 1931, in which the classifica- 

ctition writep as 249 . The cemus o and the 

ion . is similar, records toe ^ 141^ During those 

umber -of clerks and 

wenty years the number o P ‘ . ^y^iters decreased by 108. ^e 
lie number of clerks an p further increase in the number 

,315 servants in et^ucational institute . d . 
tThfe figures wfertf taken from records m . 


• » 
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in the number of clerks which stands at 155. In 1951 there were in CHA^R 10. 
Poona city a Court of District and Sessions Judge ; Courts of 
Assistant Judges and Civil Judges (Senior Division and Junior Occupations. 
Division) ; and a Court of Small Causes. There were, besides. Civil Leabned Puofes- 
Judges’ Courts at some other taluka centres. Of the 420 practising Law 

lawyers, 40 were advocates and barristers. The following table ^ 

shows the number of lawyers and their clerks at the various courts 
in the district in 1951 


NaiAo of the Court. 

Number of 
practising 
A*Ivocatc8 
and 

Barristers. 

1 

Pleaders. 

Total of 
Advocates, 
Barristers 
and 

Pleaders, 

Clerks. 

District Court and other Courts 
at Poona 

35 

285 

320 

no 

Civil Judge’s Court, Ghodnadi. 

• ♦ e • 

2 

2 

2 1 

Civil Juilgo’s Court, Saswad . . 

2 

12 

14 

10 

Civil Jutlgo’s Court, Jaunar . . 

• ♦ • • 

10 

16 

6 

Civil Judge’s Court, Khed 

• • • • 

18 

18 

9 

Cml Judge’s Court, Vadgaon. 

2 

7 

9 

1 

Civil Juilge’s Court, Baramati. 

1 

30 

31 

12 

Civil Judge’s Court, Bbor 

• • • • 

10 

10 

5 

Total .. 

40 

380 

420 

155 


xiic Iiuiuuci pcrsuns louowing me protession ot medicine has 
been greater than the number following the legal profession. The 
1911 census records 388 medical practitioners (i.e. “medical 
practitioners of all kinds, including dentists, oculists and veterinary 
surgeons ), of whom 32 were women. “ Mid wives, vaccinators, 
compounders, nurses, masseurs, etc." numbered 274, of whom 
112 were women. In 1912, the Bombay Medical Act (VI of 1912) 
was passed, which provided for the registration of qualified 
allopathic medical practitioners. In the 1931 census, “registered 

oculists " were recorded as number- 
mg 202, of whom 6 were women. “Other persons practising the 

wnm^n ® registered ” were 178, of whom 12 Were 

omen. Denhsts numbered 10, of whom only one was a woman 
Veterinary surgeons numbered 9. “ Midwives, vaccinators ZZ 

?-en“^rnd ” "umbered 714, of whom 182 were 

men and 532 were women. In 1938, the Bombay Medical 

At '^hich brought Uie 

Under dTis' Act registration. 

pracdtioner e1;^‘;r uVer^^h^^Urayl^^^^^^ oTmoTZl 
I^ombay Medical Practitioners Act of ^938 c!,! ^ LIT h^ali^ 


Medicine, 
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Makers and 
Repairers of 

XIUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS.! 


Mattress and 
Pillow 
Makers.! 


art. The census of 1951 records 3,950* (1,374 women), as engaged 
in medical and other health services. According to municinal 
records, in 1951, Poona city alone had 364 medical practitioners 
while the compounders, nurses, etc., employed by them 
numbered 413. In addition, the hospitals in tlie city employed 
a fairly large number of compounders, nurses and attendants 
The Mental Hospital at Yeravda had a staff of 9 doctors 
and those employed there as attendants, nurses, compounders 
and clerks numbered 301. The Civil Surgeon had under 
him 88 medical graduates, some of whom were engaged in 
other taluka centres. There were in the district 19 subsidised 
medical practitioners. This enumeration is still not exhaustive, it 
is evident from the census figures that there has been a rapid increase 
in the number of persons following tliis profession. Poona city 
alone now has as many doctors as the whole district had 20 years 
ago. 


In 1937, there were 18 establishments of repairers of musical 
instruments, and 34 persons were engaged in them. Ten 
establishments were in Shukravar, 3 in Budhvar, 2 each in 
Sadashiv and Shanivar Peths and one in Somavar Peth. The 
work of these establishments was to repair musical instru- 
ments, such as harmonium, sitar, tabla, etc. A few of them 
undertook also the manufacture of such instruments, mostly 
to order. All of them dealt in ready-made ones, which were 
usually imported from Bombay or northern India. Most of them 
were family concerns in which outside labour was only occasionally 
employed and usually paid on piece rates. The labour required in 
this occupation was of the skilled type, of which there was general 
scarcity. .Most of the income of these establishments was from 
repair work. Their work came mostly from the city itself though 
a few establishments obtained work from regions such as Sholapur, 
Hubli, Dharwar, Khandesh and Madhya Pradesh. A substantial 
part of the repair work was given by pilgrims. The tools required 
were hammers, saws, chisels, drills, etc., the average cost of all of 
which was nearly Rs. 100 per establishment. The materials used 
in repairing were wood, leatlier straps and goatskins. These were 
bought locally and sometimes from Bombay. 

In 1951, the number of establishments was 8 and that of persons 


nployed 26. 

There were 11 concerns engaged in making mattresses and pillows 
■ which 5 were in Ravivar, 4 in Sadashiv and one each m Budhvar 
id Shanivar. Work consisted mainly of warding raw cotton and 
Itching mattresses and pillows. The establishments were ot 

VO types, those in which carding was 

aid of any machinery and those that used machines 

®These were composed of 

Registered medical practitioners 
Vaids and Hakims 
Dentists 

Veterinary surgeons 
Vaccinators 

Hospital and health services 
Compounders 
Nurses 

Midwives • • * ‘ and workers in 

fiom Jw -.3= Mu«dp.l Co.po«Uon. 


Men. 

764 

4911 

20 

17 

23 

1,090 

169 

3 


Women. 

189 

20 

• • 

14 

460 
34 
.';85 
72 


Total. 

953 

510 

20 

31 

23 

1,550 

203 

588 

72 
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extent. The concerns belonging to the first were family concerns, 
where the women of the family worked side by side with the men. 
The appliances used by them for carding were a bow and a sort of 
a baton which was used as a hammer on the bow, all simple and 
traditional. Cotton and cloth were the raw materials used. They 
sold carded cotton or even finished products like mattresses and 
pillows. 

The establishments using machines were better organised and 
financially more sound. They were not family concerns and were 
organised as workshops. They engaged clerks, hired labour and 
outworkers. In addition to carding machines, they had sewing 
machines. They also used cycle carts for transport. They bought 
their own raw materials, chiefly cotton waste, from the local cotton 
mills. The price of low grade cotton varied between six and 
twelve annas per seer, while good cotton cost from Re. 1 to Re. 1-4-0 
per seer. The employees were paid on a monthly basis. The errand 
boys earned from Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 per month, while carders, stitchers 
and others received from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 per month. 

There were also a large number of workers, who, without fixed 
establishments, worked as itinerant craftsmen. They wandered 
from street to street and canvassed for work, which was performed 
on the spot, that is, at the place of the customer. They had, unlike 
tlie establishments, only their instruments to work with and had 
to be supplied witli all the raw materials necessary. They never 
sold any ready-made goods. Their charges for carding were 9 pies 
per seer of new cotton and one anna per seer of old cotton. In the 
rase mattresses, charges were from 9 pies to one anna for a dozen 
stitches.” The average earnings of such a hawker were behveen 

Rs. 20 and Rs. 30 per month. Employment, however, was not 
continuous. 


In 1951, the number of concerns engaged in the trade was 8 in whicli 
17 persons worked. 

The production and supply of milk, a commodity which is always 
m great demand in a gro\ving city like Poona, offers emplovinent 
to a considerable number of persons both in the city itself and in the 
su^oundmg villages. According to a Government survey carried 
out in 1948, there were in the city 5,509 milch cattle, out of which 
1.215 were dry. The number of cows and buffaloes was as 
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Buffaloes. 

Cows. 

Wot. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

City 

2.W7 

661 

865 

216 

Cantonmont 

285 

156 

84 

45 

Suburban area 

247 

89 

166 

48 

Total .. 

3,179 

906 

1,115 

309 
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These 5,509 heads were housed in 885 establishments. A very 
large proportion of these was concentrated in the six wards of Shivaji- 
nagar, Sadashiv, Shukravar, Shanivar, Narayan and Somavar. The 
distribution of cattle and establishments by wards is given beiow 


Wards. 

Establish- 

ments. 

Balia Iocs. 

Cows, 

Shivajinagar 

214 

639 

152 

Sidashiv 

121 

609 

82 

Shukravar 

141 

442 

142 1 

Shanivar 

83 

385 

68 

Narajan 

G1 

306 

28 

Somavar 

28 

198 

69 

Ganesh 

16 

150 

• • • • 

Nana 

33 

140 

34 

Kasha 

3S 

129 

70 

Budhvar 

30 

111 

41 

Ravivar 

32 

85 

148 

Bhavani 

28 

71 

50 

Ghorpade-Ganj 

12 

51 

77 

Mangalvar 

22 

40 

65 

Rasta and Nagesh 

15 

40 

32 

Vetal 

7 

12 

33 

Cautooment 

• • • • 

441 

129 

Suburban 

• • « • 

336 

214 

Total . . 

885 

4,0S5 

1,424 


Details of the distribution of cattle per establishment are given 
below 

No. of cattle per Total No. of such 

establishment establishments. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6-10 

11-15 

16-20 

21-25 

26-30 

31-35 

36-40 

41^5 

46-50 

50 and above 


320 

165 

126 

66 

52 

96 

34 

11 

7 

4 

1 

1 

1 

• • • • 

1 


Total . . 885 


■he number of heads per establishinent varied from J 
abhshments which had more than 20 numbered oidy 15 wMe 
se havine only one animal were as many as 320. btuvajinag 
lashiv. Sl^kraJar and Shanivar had »«ryjmge number rfsnjjU 
iblishments many of which did little more man ff/ 

nestic needs of the owner. . 

:he production of milk in the city was .^^'867 b^^r d y 
rage daUy yield was 3 lb. per cow and 7 per buttaio. 
d qLntity produced, cow s milk was only 4,272 lb. 
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As production within the city is not keeping pace with the grow- 
ing demand, increasing quantities are imported from surrounding 
\aUages situated on the Poona-Bombay, Poona-Satara, Poona-Paud 
and "Poona-Nagar Roads. As many as 161 villages were supplying 
milk to the city, while persons engaged in bringing it to the market 
places were over 1,600. The maximum distance from which milk 
was brought was nearly 40 miles and the modes of conveyance 
included head loads and all kinds of vehicles from the bullock cart 
to the railway. The import per day was 53,816 lb. of fluid milk 
and 24,745 lb. of milk products. Half the quantity of fluid milk 
was brought on bicycles. The quantities brought by vehicles are 
shown below 


Vehicle. 

Qu i’ltity 
(i!l lb.). 

Pcrcc'itago 

of tot:ll 

qauitily. 

Bicycle 

21,422 

45 4 

Railway 

10,105 

19.31 

Motor Truck 

9,555 

17.8 

Tonga 

7,258 

13.5 

Head load 

1.732 

3.2 

Bollock Cart 

444 

0.8 


53,816 

100.0 


The daily supply of milk and milk 

Produced within the city 

Fluid milk 
Imported 
Fluid milk 
Milk products 


products was as given below 

32,867 lb. 

53,816 lb. 
24,745 lb. 


Of the import of milk and milk products only 9-59 per cent, came 
from places wi^n five miles of the city while 44 • 13 per cent, came 

be^nd^^^mile^” ^ roiles, and the remaining from places 


All the milk supplied to the city, however, did not go into direct 
consumption, and a large quantity of it was bought by sweetmeat 
restaurants and hotels. On an average, a restaurant eSmed 

was directly consumed by householders, ^ 

The milk supplied was rarely pure. The municipal record of milV 

saws firsrS 
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Rs. 1-4-0 per seer depending upon both quality and season. The price 

^ point of origin was between Rs. 0-6-0 and 

ne. 0-8-0 per seer. 

The per capita consumption of milk and milk products, both direct 
and indirect, was 3-0 oz. per day, but direct consumption was only 
1-97 oz. per day. The low quality of the milk reduced further the 
quantity of consumption in terms of pure milk. 


M I SCELLANEOUS 
Iron Works.® 


In 1937 miscellaneous iron works consisted of nine concerns 
manufacturing iron pots, six concerns manufacturing iron furniture, 
liine concerns making horse shoes, and 46 other minor concerns. 
A total of 317 persons was employed in them. As regards concerns 
manufacturing iron pots, the number of persons engaged was 74. 


MOTOn-BODT 
BUILDERS AND 
repairers.® 


A sample survey made of one concern showed that the articles 
manufactured were ghamelis (iron baskets), tavas (pans), bucKels, 
etc. The tools used were mostly hammers and a drilling machine 
together worth about Rs. 50. The raw material was iron sheets. 
A large part of the annual requirement was brought from Bombay. 
The gross monthly sales of the concern came to Rs. 100 and the 
goods were sold mostly in Poona city. The brisk season was between 
January and April. 


The six concerns manufacturing iron furniture were distributed 
between Sadashiv, Budhavar, Shukravar and Nana Peths. Sample 
surveys were made of three of these concerns, one of which was 
a big one using machinery run by electric power, and the other 
hvo small ones depending on hand power. The bigger concern 
manufactured mainly bedsteads. Tlie others manufactured spring 
cots, cradles, gates, shelves, chairs, etc. Tlie equipment of the 
bigger concern consisted of drilling machines, one shearing machine, 
and other tools, costing about Rs. 400. Tlie smaller ones had 
drilling machines, hammers, anvils, etc., costing Rs. 75 in one case 
and Rs. 100 in the other. The accessory materials required were 
cnal, iron bars, nails, all brought locally. The smaller concerns had 
a turnover of Rs. 100 per month. A good number of skilled workers 
were employed in the big concern, and the daily wages varied from 
Re. 1 to Re. 1-8-0 per day per worker. The unskilled worker earned 

about 10 annas a day. 


The nine horse-shoe making concerns employed 19 persons. 3 he) 
;re distributed over Ravivar, Sadashiv, Budhavar, Nae,esh R 
d Nana Peths. The equipment consisted of anvils hammer.^ 
rmce vice etc The chief work was the shoeing of horses and 
S- For t complete and new reBt Ute charge 12 annas 
T horse or bullock. If old iron shoes were used, the charges were 
ved X Inthly gross earnings of the concern sampled ^ 
rvey were in the neighbourhood of Rs. 150. Ihe accessory 

aterials were iron strips. 

In 1951, the number of establishments 

an works was 106, while persons working m them were 239. 

In 1937, the establishments S^were Tn ?alshiJ 

“s™ STaTperLronfeach in Budhvar Peth and Nagesh 

5?“ tarn t?c re<S?ds or*e“Cna Munlc^^rSon.'"”' 
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Teth. The work of building and repairing motor and bus bodies was 
done in these factories. The workers employed included carpenters, 
blacksmiths, leather workers and printers. They all brought some 
implements and tools with them. Other tools, like drilling machines, 
vices, hammers, measuring tapes, etc., were supplied at the factory. 
Tae total cost of the factory equipment was between Rs. 150 and 
Rs. 400 according to the size of the establishment. The skilled 
workers, such as carpenters, outnumbered the unskilled workers. 
The leather workers looked after the leather fittings and the making 
of cushions. The smiths managed the iron and steel fittings and 
tlie tin sheet roof, and the painters painted the* whole body. The 
nianagerial and office work was done by the proprietors or their 
relatives. While carpenters and boy assistants were given daily 
wage rates, otliers were paid piece rates. The carpenter was paid 
from Re. 1 to Re. 1-8-0 and the boy assistant from 3 annas to 5 annas 
per day. Per body, the leather worker was paid from Rs. 7-8-0 
to Rs. 10, the painter from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6, and the smith from Rs. 6 
to Rs. 8. The leather workers were allowed to take the materials 
to their houses for the making of cushions ; others worked at the 
factory. 


The raw materials required were wooden planks of teak anc 
deodar, oil cloth, canvas, cocoanut fibre, screws, bolts, steel plate; 
and rods, paints and varnishes, glass sheets, etc. All these material: 
were bought locally. The workshops were in operation all the 
year round. The specially brisk seasons were March-April anc 
October-November, during which periods the employment of skillec 
workers was double the number employed in other months. 

The initial capital invested in most of the concerns was aboui 
Rs. 1,000 each. It was used up in bringing raw materials, providinc 
sundry equipment and meeting other working expenses. As th( 
money locked up in building bodies was not quickly realised, the 
conce^ had to depend on credit for current working e.xpenses. The 

the concerns varied between Rs. 5,000 anc 

ns. 35,000 each. 

The motor repairing works were 15 in number and 73 persons 
were engaged in them. Of the 15 establishments, 4 were in Sadashi\ 

an? nL '". ^ Shivajinagar and Shanivai 

nd one in Rasta. Some of these, however, combined with the 

IciPumr kind of work, such as production of some 

scientific instruments Hnd weights cincl measures. 

The repairing work consisted of rehauling of autocars batterv 
charging and replacement of parts. A sample survey was ’made S 
seven estabhshments, three of which were doing repair wwk !and 
four combined other work with repair. The equipment consi ted 

aL drills, tools, jacks presses 

fn measuring instruments. The cost of e^uFpmcni 

Iwth X Rs. 4,500. ^The one 

m^imum equipment had a boring machine a honme 
machme and spray painting equipment. ’ ^ 

mon&‘ea^ In Rs. 17 per 

mo^^ng work^“ a^ruanr^^^^^^^^^^ /e^o^n^de t 
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The annual volume of business varied between Rs. 1,200 and 
Rs. 12,000. The rainy season was a dull season for work. 

In 1951, the number of motor body building and repairin'* 
establishments was 94, with a total of 350 workers. There were in 
1950 two factories engaged in “ coach-building for transport 
equipment” registered under section 2 (m) (i) of die Factories Act, 
1948. 


Persons living 

os UNEARNED 
INCOME. 


Religion. 


Tailoring.* 


The census of 1881 does not separately show persons living on 
purely unearned income. There is one classification in that census 
viz., “ person of rank or property ”, but the number of such persons 
in that year was neglible. Most of the persons who live on unearned 
income generally derive their income from the rent of agricultural 
land, but this class of persons is not separately shown in that census. 
The 1911 census records two classes of such persons, viz., those wno 
derive tlieir income from the rent of agricultural land and those 
who derive it from property other than agriculture such as houses, 
and investments, or from pensions, or funds. The first class 
numbered 8,386 and the second 2,640. It is not, however, clear 
whether all those receiving agricultural rent were living purely on 
such rent or some of them had other occupations from which they 
supplemented their unearned income. The 1931 census is clearer. 
In that year the number of persons living purely on income from the 
rent of agricultural land was 3,081, while those who supplemented 
this income by following other occupations numbered 1,292. Those 
who lived purely on income from other kinds of property was 2,!W8, 
while those who supplemented this income by following other 
occupations was 129. The 1951 census records 11,140 persons as 
livin** on agricultural rents, of whom 3,979 had secondary means or 
livelihood, and 5,818 persons as living on non-agricultural property, 
pensions, scholarships and other funds, ete. 


Religion has been a full time oecupation and the main source of 
icome for some persons in the district. Of such persons, the rnos 
amerous are the priests and ministers of religion and religious 
lendicants. Then there are those engaged in temples and buna^ 
id burning ghats. Inmates of monasteries, catechists, readers m 
lurches and those in missionary service are also included. 1 
amber occupied in this profession decreased betiveen the yews -911 
id 1931, and has remained almost the same since 1931. l-ie 
illowing table shows the figures at the various censuses after 19UU . 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 


3,398 

4,442 

3,533 

2242 

2,340 


The figure 2.340 includes 

liflces, burial and burning grounds, and 191 servants 
stitutions. 

According to *%1951 census the number^^^^^^ '>■>“ 

iloring is 5,553. The 1911 and ]L911 census figure 

r99 persons respectively for the district, ihe 


®See footnote (d) at p. 398. 
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included tailors, milliners, dress-makers, darners and embroiderers o 
linen, while the 1931 figure excluded the last mentioned uip, the 
embroiderers. In the city of Poona are concentrated 2, m 7 tailors of 
die total number of 5 553 for the district. The tailors are not 
uniformity spread and are concentrated in small towns such as tiie 
taluka headquarters. The number of tailors in the city as given above 
shows a marked increase over that in 1937, which was G16. Hut as 
in the case of hotels and restaurants, the increase in the number of 
establishments is not proportionate. In 1937, there were 40/ firms, 
but now there ate 1,03S. Chnn^es have also taken place in rc^^aid 
to distribution by wards. In 1937, 119 of the 407 firms were located 
in Hudhavar Peth, while Sadashiv Peth had only 52. At present 
Sadashiv Peth has 148 firms, while Hudhavar Peth has only 129. 
Other wards where larger numbers of firms are to be found -ue 
Sliukravar Peth with 106, Ravivar Peth with 100, and Shivajinagar 
with 102. Of the 2,737 persons 2,508 were men and 229 were 
women. 
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Most of the firms do mainly stitching and tailoring work, but some 
also sell cloth. The equipment consists of sewing machines, and 
other requirements for tailoring and ironing. On a sample survey 
of 39 establishments, it was found in 1937, that 19 of them possessed 
one sewing machine each ; 13, two machines each ; 3, three machines 
each ; and the remaining, 4 or more machines each. The value of the 
work done varied between Rs. 25 and Rs. 200 a month per firm. The 
servants employed were paid at piece rates as well as on a time basis. 
Where the salary was on time basis, the monthly earnings of a servant 
varied between Rs. 20 and Rs. 25. 


In 1937, the industry was comparatively of recent origin. There 
were 50 tinsmith shops in the city and 60 persons engaged in them. 
Of these shops, 14 were in Sadashiv Peth, 9 each in Ravivar and 
Shukravar Peths and others distributed in various other wards. T'fie 
chief work consisted of making small articles such as oil pumps, 
funnels, etc., out of tin plates. The equipment, necessary for this 
trade was not costly and consisted of a few implements, namely, 
hammers, anvils, Rvo or three pairs of scissors, and bellows. TIfis 
equipment cost anything between Rs. 10 and Ks. 15. The raw 
materials required for the trade were mainly galvanised iron sheets, 
that is, tin plates. A tin plated iron sheet (8'x8') cost Rs 3. 
The tinsmiths mostly used sheets from old kerosene tins, which cost 
about four to six annas each. Such old tins were sold to the tin- 
^iths by others who collected them by going from door to door 
Other requirements such as tin, sulphuric acid and coal for the 
furnace, were bought locally. The raw material consumed by 
mdividual establishments were worth between Rs. 10 and Rs. 40. 
The establishments consisted mostly of one person and their monthly 
earnings vaned beRveen Rs. 7 and Ks. 15 each, while the earnin^rs 

wtepll'nf^e'rSg: establishment, in 

In a* ?• ^ Tl‘e figures of establishments and workers 

In 1931 are taken from the reeords of the Poona Municipal CoiomJn 


TiNSMrnis.® 
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concerns engaged in the making of turbans 
Of these, 9 were in Budhavar, 2 in Shukravar and 1 in Kasha These 
were small establishments and served also as shops to sell The 
equipment required in the trade consisted of pairs of scissors 
needles threads and card boards, etc. The raw materials used were 
silk and cotton cloth, and gold and silver thread or lace. Stitching 
was done by hand. In the inferior kinds of turbans linen was useJ 
Ihe work was done mainly by men though women were occa- 
sionally employed to do the rough stitching. The average monthly 
production of each of the two concerns sampled for survey was 
300 turbans costing approximately Rs. 900, and the monthly profits 
of each concern came roughly to Rs. 45. 


Concerns engaged in the making of caps numbered 15. The cap 
makers were of Uvo classes, those who made and sold the caps on 
the same premises and those who commissioned workers outside at 
piece rates to make the caps which were sold in the shops. The 
latter kind of estabhshments numbered 11 and were really shops 
that dealt chiefly in cloth. They provided their outside workers 
with raw materials. AU the fifteen establishments were in Shukravar 
Peth and Budhwar Peth, and they employed 60 persons. The equip- 
ment and the raw materials necessary for maldng caps were very 
similar to those required by the turban makers, with the addition 
of sewing machines. Most of the materials required were bought 
locally. The annual outturn of caps in the three establishments 
sampled for survey was of the value of Rs. 6uU, Rs. 4,000 and 
Rs. 10,000. 


In 1951, there were 12 concerns making caps exclusively. There 
were, however, many other shops which combined the manufacture 
of ready-made clothes with that of caps. 

"See footnote (d) at p. 398 The figures of establishments and worker* 
fn 1951 are taken from Uie records of the Poona Municipal CkrrporatioiL 
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CHAPTER 11. 


1 j 

In the absence of a comprehensia'e and detailed survey of the ^ " 

incomes and expenses of the different sections of the people residing 
in different parts of the district it is impossible to present an exact 
account of their standards of life. For any urgent tasks of reform 
and administration a working knowledge of the actual standards of 
living is, however, necessary. In what follows an attempt has, 
therefore, been made to indicate the broad outline of the pattern of 
expenses of the socially significant sections in rural as well as urban 
areas. Economic, social and health planning will necessarily have 
to take into account the implications of the real situation as it is 
revealed in this picture. The account is based on tabulated and 
decriptive information gathered by direct contact with persons 
concerned. While actual observation and indirect checks seem to 
corroborate the accuracy of the general outlines of the picture so 
revealed, no statistical accuracy is daimed for the results. 


The “ RICH ” and “ very rich ” classes at the wper end, and the 
indigent and beggar classes at the lower end of society defy any 
attempt at a summary description of typical pattern. Individual 
variations are too numerous and too significant in their case to be 
i^ored. In the absence of any serious inquiry into their patterns 
of living no description of their standards of life has been attempted. 

j j Poona city, five grades of income are separately 

studied. Assuming for purposes of classification a figure of Rs. 250 
per ye^ as the average per capita income of the people, and a family 
« average size of the family, an income of about 

Rs. 1,000 per year should be treated as the average per family. 
A family with an income of Rs. 3,000 per year may therefore, in 
OUT context be teated as well-to-do. Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 1,000 per 
ycM marks two lower limits, which also are well-marked, the latter 
inicatMi* poverty-lme. Below Rs. 1,000 there is an endless variety 
ol inthvidual eases-poverty. great poverty, near indigence, indigence 
and be^ary An attmpt has been made for Poona ciw to 
desenbe the standard of life of 6ve elasses ; well-to^do, middle poor 

very poor, and near-indigent. For the rural areas, a Mainly 
tional division had to be followed. ^ occupa 

Recent developments in social policy have introduced ’ some 
elements of uniformity and rigidity in two of th e essential contents 

a full adult unil 

now been widely accepted. In chapter the ^ 

fa computed accordingly on the a^e a ® 

being equal to one. all one below 12Sg“eq^“to 


Poona 


of Life. 


Crrr. 
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Standard of Life. 
Poona City. 


'fbc Well-to-do. 


of a standard of life, namely, food and housing. Cereal food is 
rationed in Poona city as well as in other urban parts of the 
district. For some time a simple form of rationing has also been 
in operation in the rural areas. In respect of food grains 
grower is permitted to retain a quantity for his own consumption. 
In calculating the quantity a given average standard of consumption 
IS assumed. This standard follows, it will be seen, not from the 
income of the person but from the policy of social regulation adopted 
to ineet an emergency. In rationed areas, the quality, the quantity 
and price of articles of food are more directly dependent on social 
policy and administration. These are being increasingly removed 
from the field of choice of individuals, and, as a result, a somewhat 
uniform per capita rate of consumption for rationed articles has been 
established. At least for the major urban areas the same tendency 
is visible in respect of house room. The general shortage of 
housing accommodation in fast developing towns has necessitated 
regulation of rents as well as requisition and distribution of vacant 
accommodation. Tlic nature as well as the rent of house room 
occupied by an individual is no longer necessarily correlated to his 
economic status. To the e.xtent to which the principles of rationing 
and price control are e.xtended to other articles of use, e.g., cloth, 
the same tendencies towards rigidity and equalization are seen to 
operate. Subject to these special features, the broad economic 
classification is still significant for the standard of life of tlie 
people. 

The Well-to-do.— Among the well-to-do, persons of independent 
means, like landlords, businessmen, and salaried servants drawing 
an income of about Rs. 3,000 per year, may be considered as typical. 
In all these sections, there may be persons who earn much higher 
tiian Rs. 3,000 and thus enter the class of the rich. Taking, how- 
ever, the class of well-to-do persons as those making about Rs. 2o0 
per month, it is seen that in Poona city, where cereals have been 
rationed and are sold at regulated and subsidized prices for some 
time, the per head® cost of cereals in the family budget is from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 per month. This figure, for obvious reasons, varies 
oiirri’ifix/ Tn of rRtionin2 wIicrG 


tkis tenuency lowarus unironruiy wuuiu , 

however, except for an occasional differentiation of price by quality 
of supplies, no differentiation has been attempted. The result .las 
been to create a definite consumers surplus and occasionally .o 
accustom the poorer sections to comparatively better 
goods. It is difficult to say how long these tendencies will last or 
what their ultimate effect on the standards of life of jevera 
classes may be. It is, however, necessary to c.raw pointed attenl.on 

to the fact that the standards of life of different 
lon<^er be deduced by reference to income a one, but the effects 
im.nediate as well as long term, of the redistributional aets of State 
poliey must also be taken into eonsideration. „ . -c . 

Within the item of food expenses, therefore, the really signi can 
Sns a^s Seen income groups eoncerns expenditure on non- 
cL^rand pulse. yegetab^, egg. 


rHss” it is seen that e.xpenditure per 

■V/de footnote at Pv. 422. - ^ 
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b Rs. 2 for vegetables, eggs and mutton, and Re. 1 for oil and 
spices. Fuel e.xpenses in urban areas are fairly high and may amount 
to Rs. 20 per family, or roughly Rs. 5 per head per month. This item 
is, however, liable to vary according to the size of the town and the 
kind of fuel used. While tlie operation of the Rent Act, as noted 
above, renders house room a somewhat inelastic item of ex'pendi- 
ture, a three-room tenement inhabited by five persons in this class 
has a monthly rental of Rs. 45, though here again, the comparative 
newness, and therefore high cost, of the house would entail 
a higher legal rent than is permissible for the older houses. The 
total of expenses on essential items is thus Rs. 145 to Rs. 150. 
(Food Rs. 80; fuel Rs. 20; house room Rs. 45). This leaves 
a margin of about Rs. 100 per month for being spent on such items 
as clothing, toilet, entertainment, instruction, delicacies, medicines, 
and charities. Of these, clothing naturally takes the largest portion, 
about Rs. 50.^ The rest is spent on other items according to need 
and taste, \yhile the result by no means creates a sense of 
satisfaction, it does amount to a basic adequacy in essentials and 
a surplus of variable size. 


The Middle Class.— The urban middle-class comprise the group ol 
persons whose income is enough to keep them above physical wantj 
but is not enough to enable them to indulge in superfluities 
luxnnes or ostentation. They are above the poor, who have to gc 
wiUiout some esssential things, but they are below the well-to-do 
who can always count on a small disposable surplus. The middle- 

j composed of skilled artisans, petty businessmen, 
and the second rung professional and salaried employees earning 

A encouragement 
e ther by way of a fall in prices or of a rise in earnings, is immedi- 
yely appreciated by this class, as the surplus^ so created 
Arectlv contributes to improvement of their efficiency. On the 
other hand, a httle worsening of the position, either by way of 

Lnnn ^ eomings, is withstood by them^ by 

essential wants Uiat they ca^n normally 
sabsty. In an expanding economy they act as the van<nnrrl of 
general progress, and in a contracting economy they a^ as the 
rearguard m the fight for security of tie gene7l standard of hV 
Pccuh^ly elastic, stabilising and progressive role arises out 

and osteSom 

mostly small house^roperty in Poona Property, 

Md municipal legislation on^’the subject oHand' 

IS steadily modifying the situation to house property 

landlords and owners of small houses The'^siSfoT 

however, as yet altered beyond recognition a^H ^ 
characteristic features of th^ and among other 

included its noticeable vested intprf-^*^- ^ Poona must be 
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CHAPTER 11. tfie expenditure side the education of children looms as on 
— important item. The latter may be treated as an investment which 

Standard of Life, tends to prepetuate the membership of middle class. While new 
Poona City. persons can in these dynamic days easily rise or fall into the middle 
The Middle class position, according as tlieir former class was poor or well-to-do 
Class. belonged to the middle class easily fall 

below it. The leisure available as a rule to the women-folk may 
have its own influence on the social and cultural pattern of the 
class. 


The Poor. 


For reasons already mentioned, the per unit cost of rationed 
food grains remains constant at about Rs. 5 for this as for most 
other classes. Non-cereal food grains per unit vary from Re. 1 to 
Rs. 2, with an average of Re. 1-8-0. Expenditure on milk and' 
ghee varies between Rs. 2 and Rs. 4 per head, with an average 
of Rs. 2-8-0. Partly because sugar was rationed at the time of 
inquiry, and partly because the demand for gul is not easily 
expansible, the average per unit expenditure on gul and sugar was 
more or less uniform at 6 to 8 annas. Vegetables and eggs as 
a class, and spices and oil as a class showed a per unit variation 
from 12 annas to Re. 1-4-0 according to the income range. Tea 
and tobacco expenditure varied from 8 annas to Re. 1 per head. 
Fuel and lighting varied from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 per head. It is 
interesting to note that as a rule no cowdung cakes were used, and 
the tendency to prefer charcoal to firewood was strongly 
noticeable. ' . 


On the important subject of house room it is noticed that a pwson 
f this class is for the most part a two-room dweller. Where 
house is owned or rooms are used for a business cum 
:sidential purpose, a special consideration affecting both the size 
id location of house room intervenes. These considerations 
iturally affect the expenditure on house room, which, normaUy ana 
I the absence of these considerations, is from Rs. 4 to Rs. b 

er unit. 

Soap and toilet stand for 8 annas to Re. 1 per head. Entertam- 
,ent and information stand for a slightly higher 
veetmeats and prepared foods. Except for religious offenngs. 
hich still figure in a few cases, there is no re^lar expenditure 
n account of charities. This is in keeping ® 

baracter of the middle class, a group of perjns ^ ^ 
'ants to their means rather than of persons with an adequacy or 

iperfluity of means. 

Thp Poor -The class of poor persons is composed mairiy of Persons 
W tacome h btely en^ouih^o satisfy ‘•'e , 

f food. Even clothine and Usmg - 

acroaching upon food or wilhou en . § . about six persons, 

n income of Rs. 1,000 per year for ' y situation, 

e., about four adult umts, i^ver grade ■■ 

[awkers, semi-skdled workinen, . P in^spe’cial occupations • 

rofessional and salaried workers, and worters “ SP®“ j jhi, 

ko municipal conservancy ““btate the mam 
roup. Most of them are bterate. though .t is not^u . 

, oL end some ft'^i^P^S^e’se^ ndSy school “uge. 

ave passed through a part of m without . 

is true that most °. „oHced that a fair number have 

ny immoveable property, it is noticed tnat a i 


n 
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some landed property in a rural area. Within the city itself persons 
, belonging to special occupations as potters, sweepers, and tin- 
workers, are often found to own their own humble dwellings and 
keeping milch cattle or goats. The numbers of these are, however, 
decreasing from at least the older and central parts of the city. 
In tlie prevaihng overall poverty any income, either in cash or in 
kind, derived from tiny bits of property must be treated as 
negligible. 

■ Expenditure on rationed cereals tends, as noted previously, to 
be steady round about Rs. 5 per unit. Expenditure on non- 
controlJed cereals, which for the poor are the important supp'e- 
mentiiry food, varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per unit. On the other 
• hand, e.xpenditure on milk and ghee is on an average Re. 1-S-O 
per head only. In all other items of food expenditure the per 
capita expenditure is definitely less than in the case of the middle 
and well-to-do classes, being Re. I for oil and spices, 4 to 6 annas 
tor gul and sugar, 12 annas for vegetables and eggs, and 8 :o 

tobaeco. F uel and lighting expenses also 
are relatively low-from Rs 2 to Rs. 3 per head. Charcoal is in 

firewood being the principal fuel. The most prevailing 

S^of Rs.°rfo Rrs'' "" ^ 

' Ihe main body of the poor are seen to require all tlieir income 

phvsical wants “to keep body and soul 
* 0 “et or cleanliness is as low as an average 

P enaied frd'^Jf entertainment, inforn^aS! 

prepared tood and sweetmeats,, medicine and charity are ncm 

In so for os these ore inTuleed in os' 

done “'nn “tent, it con only be 

ture orV rSng"!ntrdeb? 

lesI^L'l'T, Poor.-A large doss of persons whose normol income is 

is no*“ LTof r > e^entiol physicol wonS but 

cities This is Ike el° privotion, exists in the 

is obout Rs 6oS! S'over'S sTof[he"f "' 1 ““ income 

about four adult uniK A cn-w i- • is equivalent to 

is, however, ItesSv °f Emilies in this doss 

work, engoge themse^ves in soml" 1® their own household 

hired employees in onother household®o"'k'* “ccupotion, either os 
n.en-folk in theh bus^ess The ^ own 

fomily at on S^ly one -tL ‘l>n 

rarely included i^ th^dprlar^S ™ of women and children are 
a rule the income of ^ the family, which is us 

of earnings below cost of subsistenri^!r*!?^\io^®u^PP^'*®°^ paradox 
and acute privation is to be ° obvious 

Pamings, which are imnortant ,, ,^ese supplementary 

do norremove, Aey TiSr^itiga^ 

of acute poverty. ® ’ wnat is obviously a condition 

heSu™*^ having 

institute the bu5c of this dass pottery, etc 

literate even in English, but thp ^ a few 

e^t to which mSm of S"£vnbll^ '''h* 

ABk Vf2:-27« ■ Class Pave still some mterest in 
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CHAPTER 11. property, more often rural than urban property, is surprising. The 

— habit of more than one male relation— brother, father, son-living 

Standard of Life, together on the joint earnings of all is noticeable in this class to 

Poona City. a large extent than in any of the higher economic groups. 

The Very ° 


E.xpenditure on several items of consumption is conditioned by 
the meagre size of the total income. While expenditure on cereals 
very nearly conforms to the rationed average of Rs. 5 per 
head, expenditure on other groups of wants reflects the special 
characteristics of tlie class. Non-rationed foodgrains account for 
Rs. 1-4-0 per head ; milk and ghee Rs. 1-8-0 ; oil and spices 
12 annas. Sugar and gul stand for 6 annas per head ; and vegetable 
and meat together, and tea and tobacco together, for 12 annas 
each. House rent is as high as about Rs. 4 per family. Some 
expenditure on soap and toilet oil, 6 annas per head, is regularly 
incurred, but nothing is regularly spent for entertainment, informa- 
tion, special food, charity or medicines. The total cost of food and 
shelter, not counting clothing, comes to Rs. 600 per family, which 
is more than the regular income of most of the families in this 
class. Such a situation is one of privation, of indigence, only 
mitigated by other earnings either from property or from tlie wages 
of other members of the family, women-folk or children. 


The Near 
Indigent 


The Near Indigent.-A humble cobbler working at street-corners 
and eking out a precarious living by mending shoes for a “ penny 
is typicaf of that large class of urban people who, while they are 
not actually reduced to begging, are yet constantly in dread ot 
being required to do so. On an average a cobbler napes little 
more than a rupee per day. Even with a limited family or \vitc 
and no more than two non-earning children, he has to strain nis 
slender resources to the limit to keep the wolf frorn his door. As 
he is not able to hit a balanced consumption budget out ot lus 
current income, chronic indebtedness caused as much ordina > 
and extraordinary domestic needs as by the requirements ot lus 
business is inevitable. The extent of such indebtedness and 
effects of the same on his position both as pnsumer and Producer 
depend on available credit faciUties, As. however, « 

the self-employed, precariously poised artisan, is poor, he has to pay 
tiie highest possible rates for his borrowings. 

The essential expenditure of this class of artisans is naprally 
weTghVd" “"r^ LLily in favour of food 

Nearly half the exnend.ture, nearly Rs. 16. „nt. 

c»-ains, mostly cereals. About Rs. o, te., pour f • 
of the total expenditure, is spent on other “'f 5 sh“-’s{a„d 

oil and jaggery. Vegetables arid/or agg*. t^ 

S‘’ai,drbt“ Serent and intemdtten, in 

supply, answer for the remaining expenditure. 

It wiU be seen that . "““f S^.t ‘Sded in AR^regi'a”-! 

unavoidable items as mediciiie tliese the struggling artisan 

E'TLirffi P» fneea^3H£■; At 

-o^rrir Sis^ifninl tr^^-n^^ -ally it inrping« on other 
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essential expenditure and lands the person in debt. Toilets, 
entertainment, instruction, charity and ostentation clearly tall outside 
the prospect of such an artisan. 

Needless to say the household possessions, beyond the instruments 
of trade which themselves tend to be of the simplest pattern, ire 
meagre. In utensils, glass, procelain cup and saucer, and 
alluminium vessels take their place by the side of the traditional 
pattern of brass and copper vessels. To possesss holiday clothing 
or special seasonal clothing either for men or women is an almost 
unknown luxury, a country blanket or an oft-mended quilt being 
almost the sum-total of all the accessories of sleep and rest. Religion, 
in the form of tiny idols and holy pictures, supplies almost the only 
element of either a decoration or investment. Not infrequently 
religious routine, daily, weekly, monthly or yearly, supplier the most 
regular and cheapest form of leisure, diversion and instruction. 
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In BUR.AL .\REAS, Very small villages and scattered and isolated Kuiiai. Areas. 
habitations have not a sufficiently articulated and continuous 
pattern of economic life to justify any generalizations about 
the standard of life of their inhabitants. Even in the more 
populous rural areas some difference is noticeable within the same 
class as between a township and a village. Some difference also 
exists as between tlie western belt, which is more secure against 
drought but is less fertile, and the eastern belt, which has 
a precarious rainfall but is more alluvial and fertile. Though 
tlierefore, it is subject to greater vicissitudes of natural fortune, 
except where irrigation has come to tlie rescue, village life 's 
richer, fuller and more variegated in the east than in the west. 

Mawal, Khed, Junnar and Bhor constitute the western, as 
Dhond, Baramati, Indapur and Sirur constitute the eastern belt. 

In the following account of the prevailing standards of life of the 
several classes, special peculiarities arising out of the size ami 
location of a village have been recorded. 


A description of the standard of life of the rural population i; 
beset with many difficulties. In tlie first place, both for earning: 
and for e.xpenditure, almost all classes resort in varying degree: 
to transactions in kind for which it is difficult to find a monei 
equivalent. Secondly, almost all classes are, in some capacity oi 
ottier, connected with the cultivation of land. Either as landlords 
or as tenants, or as hereditary village servants claiming a legal 
or customary share in the produce of the field, a large portion ui 
the village population has a share in the produce of die field. Or 
the other hand, almost all farmers supplement their main business ol 
farming by some other subsidiary one, either in the village itselJ 
or away from it. In these circumstances, neither is a clear cul 
Aufferentiation in occupations and economic classes possible noi 
fs a monetary allocation of income into different channels oi 
expenditure altogether realistic. All the same, an account to be 
generally intelli^ble can only proceed on the basis of occupation 

Thl . of money e^nings and money e.xpenditure, 

• nml n descnption must, therefore, be treated as a general 

I 

aJiP Farmers -The big landlord cultivating his own 

i fields with lus own, as also with hired, labour constitutes Se 
- ..aristocracy of the rural parts of the district. Calculated in terms of 


Large-scale 

Fanners. 
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Standard of Life. 
Rural Areas. 
Large-scale 
Farmers. 


money his income would come to from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 3000 
p r year. The fact, however, that he mostly grows his own food 
ives in his own house and even pays in land for manrof H.e 

thn^®P he buys gives him a sense of adequacy 

that can hardly be measured in monetary terms. There are some 

other peculiarities of his life which also deserve special notice 
Both the size and composition of the family of a substantiai 
land ord in his own place have a character different from the 
tainiJies of the well-to-do among urban people. Not only is the 
size of the family larger, but the membership is substantially ot 
a joint family pattern. Brothers, parents, parents-in-law, and other 
relations tend to stick together more intimately than in the cities. 
In some families even a servant finds a well-recognised place. 


Needless to say substantial farmers own their houses as well as 
a large portion of the land that they cultivate. The houses are not 
designed according to modem ideas, but they are roomy, well- 
lighted and adequately yentiliated, considering the variations and 
inclemencies of weather against which tliey have to provide. 
They are designed not only for housing the human members but 
also to supply shelter to milch and farm cattle which are naturally 
prized very highly. Two or three bullocks, a couple of buffaloes, 
a cow or two, and occasionally a pony, make up the cattle 
complement This number tends to be larger in fair-sized 
villages than in semi-urban places. A dog or two, some 

poultry and a few goats would usually complete the 

livestock register. To supply provisions and fodder for all 
these, and to use them in production and consumption, is no small 
part of the farm and household management of a well-to-do farmer. 
As a rule, no male member of such a family is now altogether 
illiterate and several among them have progressed on the way to 
tlie final regional language examination. As a consequence, 
leading of notifications, ofiRcial extracts and newspapers have 
become a normal routine for many among the substantial farmers. 
The women-folk of these families are occasionally literate. They 
do not do very heavy agricultural or other labour, but they help 
the household and farm routine in such ways as care of cattle, 
carrying of meals, and attending to light labour in the fields. Children 
of school-going age nomally attend their classes, but in their 
spare tune they help their elders in the homesteads as well as in 
the farms. 


As noted earlier, for food grains, dairy products, vegetables, eggs 
and meat, and fuel these farmers mostly depend on the produce 
of their own farms. Adequacy is easily assured in these respects 
for this class. For the other items of household expenses tor 
which the farmers have to pay in cash, they incur an expenditure 
which compares well with expenditure on siimlar hea s y 
urban well-to-do. Oil and spices stand for Rs. 2 per head per 


“The following figures of some retail prices will indicate the relationship 
;ween money expenditure and articles actually in u 

Seers 

Rice ( coarse )-per rupee 
Jowar ( white )-per rupee 
Bajri-per rupee 
Gram ( whole )-per rupee 
Gul, sort I-per rupee 
Gul, sort Il-per rupee 
Cloth (coarse)— 13 annas a yard. 


• • 


2 

3 

4 
2 
1 
1 


chataks. 

6 

12 

0 

0 

8 

12 
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month ; gul and sugar for Re. 1 ; tea and tobacco for Re. 1-8-0 ; 
toilet articles for Re. 1; entertainment for Re. 1 ; information for 
8 annas ; and special food for Re. 1 It is very significant to notice 
tliat this class has a regular item for charity and public donation 
of about Rs. 2 to 3 per month. Medicine also figures as a regular 
item. That the entertainment, as also the medicine and the objects 
of charity, are mostly confined to locally available modes does not 
take away from the essential fact that this class lives a full individual 
and social life and that it has the means to do so and leave over 
iome surplus. 


CHAPTER 11. 

Standard of Life. 
Rur.\l Areas. 
Large-scale 
Farmers. 


While they are not averse to the use of earthen pots and jars 
of different shapes and sizes, of which they have several scores, 
their possessions of brass and copper vessels and of china are 
no* inconsiderable. In fact,, earthen vessels are preferred tor 
certain specific uses and for storing. Clothing both of tlie older 
and newer varieties is owned but not in large quantities. Of 
valuable ornaments, gold and silver, they have a presentable, but 
by no means substantial, stock. Houses owned by this class are 
substantial, having from five to si.v rooms besides the yard and 
subsidiary structures. 


(2) Small-scale Farmers.— The small-scale farmer is rarely 
a whole-time cultivator. Not only is he employed only during the 
busy agricultural season, but his total income from cultivation, 
either on his own field or on those which he may have hired, is 
inadequate to pay for his expenses over the whole year. He has, 
toerefore, to supplement his income from cultivation by earniu<»s 
in service, agricultural or non-agricultural, or in subsidiary 
occupations like carting. The development of bus traffic has 
liowever, appreciably curtailed tliis natural supplement to a small- 
scale farmers employment. 


Along with tlie land and homestead owned by the farmer 
a number of agricultural and dairy cattle. It is significant to no'ti 

buffalo ^ rule the cow, rather than tht 

Sef 1 the principal milking animal. Where cattle are kepi 
almost e.xclusively for dairy business, the buffalo is the preferred 
ammal. But where cattle are principally kept for cultivation il 
IS the cow that plays the dual role of supplying ml and ette. 


These farmers live in their own modest houses with a fairlv lart 

f f ^ to 5 adult units ) . The wome^ 

folk and children of the family help in the business of the fimil 

^ much as they can. While some grown up cultivators are illiterah 
many of them know enough to read and xvrite TrMaJl 

attend The prta„ 

r^yely^on .he: 

family ar?fily“Squate“ '’T 

Ter STeTmoX TeaTCTV°"’' »na 

as regular items BevnnH cn special food do not appea 

Wly any item which is not intend,^" rmL,T«I XlJ, 


Small-scale 

Formers. 
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CHAPTER 11, 

Standard of Life* 
Rural Areas. 
Small-scale 
Farmers. 


Non-Cultivating 

Landlord, 


want. The total annual expenditure, in cash and kind, may be 
estimated at about Rs. 1,000. It is only by pooling together 
agricultural and non-agricultural income that this figure is reached. 
For any but the most essential expenditure, and for emergency 
niedicine or an unavoidable social and religious function 
tne farmer has to incur non-productive debt. 

Influence of area and water supply on standard.-The standard 
of life of the farmer naturally depends on the size of the holding. 
Persons having very small holdings are really part-time agricub 
tinists, and their standard of life depends more directly on their 
non-agricultural earnings. At the other end, persons having farms 
ol a substantial size tend to have, even in bad seasons, an actual 
standard of life which depends on their earnings over a series of 
years and not during a single year. A farmer with a modest-sized 
farm who has to rely on his year’s earning for his year’s expendi- 
ture is, however, more representative of the general boay of 
farmers. How the availiability of perennial and secure water 
supply affects standard of life may be seen from the following 
example. 

Of two farmers v/ith more or less the same size of family, four 
adult units, one possesses 16 acres of dry land, and the other the 
same e.xtent of dry land and an additional acre of wet land. 
Between these two families the difference in the standard of 
possessions as also of current expenditure is significant. The one 
with a patch of irrigated land maintains more milch cattle, has no 
earthen pots as the other has, and he possesses some china and 
glass crockery which the other lacks. In point of expenditure, 
which naturally depends on their income, being Rs. 1,000 for a year 
for the owner of dry land only, and Rs. 1,500 for the one who has 
an additional wet acre, the difference is equally marked. Tho 
iortunate one has from his own field all the grain that he needs. 
The exclusively dry farmer has just enough of cereal grain and has 
to purchase the other food grains. Both depend on their own 
resources for milk products, Isut the difference of actual supply is 
as 1:2. On sugar, vegetables and tea the difference is even highen 
The fortunate farmer spends on sugar Rs. 2-8-0 per head, which 
compares favourably with even salaried classes in towns. On 
clothing Rs. 60 per head per year is spent by the wet farmer as 
against only about Rs. 35 to Rs. 40 by the dry one. Items iue 
toilet, entertainment, prepared foods, medicines and travel figure 
more prominently in the case of the wet farmer. The wet farmer 
pays in baluta shares 12 seers of com and 4 seers of pulses, as 
against only 8 seers of corn paid by the dry farmer. 

(3) Non-cultivating Landlord.-By compari^son with a cultivating 
landlord of substantial means the standard of life of a non-cultivat- 
ing landlord is in essentials poorer. A render has usually a smdler 
family than that of a cultivating landlord, and he keeps fe 
cattle if any As a rule, he is better educated than the cultivating 

owner but ^is less productively employed. His ^ 

children do not engage themselves m any of 

domestic and school routine. While he lacks instruments or 

produc\Ln like a plough, he has in his possession a 

Jat Lf^payTre"' ne|ugible. being 
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anything between Rs. 2 and Rs. 3 per head per month. A fairly 
large portion of his requirements of food grains is satisfied by 
tlie produce of the fields owned, but not cultivated, by him. 
Additional supplies of food grains, other food articles, e.g., milk 
and ghee and vegetables, and firewood have to be purchased by 
him. Being in the mofussil has only this advantage for him, that 
the quality of these articles is sometimes better and the prices as 
a rule are a little lower than in urban areas. On the other hand, 
for imported articles of consumption, e.g., sugar, toilets, tea, 
clotliing and medicine, the mofussil prices are higher than city 
prices. As a total effect, the cost of living for the same standard 
of life among non-cultivating landlords is about as high in villages 
as it is in the city. As this class has a surplus above the minimum 
cost of meeting essential physical needs, it can normally find money 
for such conventional necessaries as tea and toliets. It has, how- 
ever, no real surplus and hence its indulgence in amusements, even 
local amusements, and special foods is of a very occasional 
character. An annual expenditure of Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 1,500, includ- 
ing the money valuation of goods and services directly received as 
landlords, is normal in this class. 

(4) Industry and Agriculture.— The location of a big centre of 
non-agricultural employment in the midst of an agricultural area 
opens out prospects of part-time or supplementary work to the 
agricultural population. For instance, the nearness of the Dehu 
Road military depot to Talegaon-Dabhade, and even more so the 
location of a railway junction at Dhond, have given to these places 
a special character. The standard of life of almost all classes has 
been influenced by this admixture of patterns and environments. 


The feasibility of joining agriculture to non-agricultural busines; 
is found to be utilized at all levels and in several occupations 
A really substantial farmer is rarely seen to take to a completel) 
unconnected occupation. But those whose stake in agriculture i: 
limited are seen not only to engage themselves in salaried servic( 
in nearby places, but also to ply independent trades like shop 
keeping, brick-laying, carpentry or even porterage. When there i: 
a physical transference of residence to the industrial area the .size 
of the family in the latter place tends to be small. They maintaii 
a tew milking animals, and they divide tlieir attention daily, oj 
by we^s, according to the nature of tlieir non-agricultural employ 
ment, between farming and other business. A part-time farmei 
with the necessary enterprise may also set up as a shopkeeper anc 
earn over Rs. 300 per mensem. Another petty farmer withoui 
much enterprise may do cooly work in nis ample spare time 
Needless to say at all levels these persons are eLblS to live 
a standard better tlian others who may be doing only one of thi 
^o jobs. As a rule these persons are edneate^ up to the los“ 
secondary pade. Their women-folk are not educated ; they heh 
dieir men-folk in the agricultural part of their work. Their life 

however, is a clear case of enterprise and opportunity combininc tr 
secure an appreciable lift in the standard of life combining t( 

• This difference is noticeable both in respect of possessions a. 

Domestic goods give m ildex oi 
1 pels Vis-a-vis metal pots, glass and chin- 
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CHAPTER II. Rs. 1,000. This would not be possible if be was only a farmer 

A T't r t ^ grocer. A small-scale farmer doing porter’s work in his spare 
Standard of Life, time may lay by enough to buy gold and silver trinkets which 

"ormally been able to do if he had been only 
Agriculture. a farmer or a porter. The farmer-grocer would be buying milk 

oil, vegetables, clothes, toilets and special foods which he could 
not as a mere fornier or grocer have normally afforded. He would 
if he were so inclined, be a patron of some local charity. The 
porter-farmer may also do this, and indulge in other necessary and 
conventional expenditure, though to a modest extent. Even the 
style of their houses, which they usually own, marks these fortunate 
ones who have two strings to their bow. Farming in the case of 
these persons is a by-occupation, a supplementary source of income 
and a convenience. 


Merchants. 


(5) Merchants : (i) In smaller towns.— In fair-sized towns like 
Junnar the distributive trade flourishes to a noticeable extent. 
Especially Junnar, on account of its geographical situation, has 
a special advantage as a distributional centre for a wide area both 
above and below the ghats. Hence such traders as deal hi 
hardware, oil, cloth, glass and other articles of daily consumntion 
do good business, though it tends to be seasonal on account of the 
i’ fluence of agricultural seasons on demand. Taken as a whole, 
however, there are a few good traders having a yearly income of 
Rs. 3,000 and over, some of them having more than five times that 
figure. 


The size of the family in this class is fairly large, six to seven 
adult units. Near relations live and work together, and virtual 
membership of the family is conferred on trusted servants in a few 
cases. The education of the grown up members of the family is 
mostly confined to a few standards of the primary school, plus 
a practical knowledge of accounts. Almost all own their houses, 
which are roomy. They also own milch-cattle, though ownership 
of agricultural land is rare. The women of the house 1*^^” 
a sheltered, though not necessarily an inactive, life. The stand^d 
of life shows ample provision for all items of expenditure, including 

medicines. 


(ii) In villages.— In comparatively smaller places a few traders 
ho combine a variety of lines, sale and purchase, credit and 
^riculture, may hope to lead decent lives. Their possession o 
nd is only accidental or subsidiary, and in their cattle sheds they 
ive more of milking than of agricultural animals. Recently, there 
IS been a noticeable tendency among these classes to cultivate 
leir lands through hired labour. More often than "ot they 
?long to an immigrant community, but they appear to follow tne 
-evaUing social pattern of joint families They 
nguage for domestic purposes, but the education of 
wing gone on in the local language for a "“""^er of generaUow 

,ey partake of the prevailing 

:cept in the new generation, are rarely educated, and do not a, 
rule help their men-folk in their business. j • u 

The household possessions of this class are ’ ’^^necial 

any They do not have earthen containers except for ^ec a 

ies.’^ In crockery, clothing and 

iluable things to be used only on me occasi^ . 

,ings being enough for daily wear and tney " 

,d other aids to a leisured existence. Theu- houses are g 
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comparison wth equally large families of the agricultural class. In 
several cases they obtain food supplies from their own fields and 
farms. Their expenditure on oil, sugar, vegetables, etc., is, 
however, not proportionate to their general standard, indicating 
a habit of sparing use of “ non-essentials.” The figures at least 
as prominently as in other well-to-do classes, and all the other 
items of social and conventional expenditure are regularly attended 
to. Curiously enough, medicines seem to figure a little more 
prominently than they should in a class so well able to protect itself 
from physicial privations. ' 

(6) PetUf Manufacturers and Artisans.— These comprise gold- 
smiths, tailors, confectioners, leather-workers and weavers. The 
range of income-variation among these is wide, extending from 
Rs. 750 to Rs. 2,000 per year. It is, therefore, natural that their 
standards also should vary accordingly. This class has an average 
family of from 3 to 4 adult units. Several among them own the 
house they live in, but are not rentiers, nor do they own. as a rule, 
agricultural land or cattle. Most of them have received elementary 
education. The women-folk among the lower income groups 
occasionally help in the business of the head— as, for instance, by 
selling the ropes, or sweetmeats or cloth, and in other more modest 
ways. Their standard of life is indicated by the fact that they 
keep a clock or a watch, have mattresses and pillows, and some 
books. The better-to-do of course hit higher targets and mit^ht 
boast of a gramophone. ” 


The tailor with his sewing machine has become a new feature 
ot ^iJage life. Unless he happens to be a local person, he has nc 
gnd or house property. He does not as a rule keep any cattle, 
His family tends to be large in keeping with rural influences. He 
does not have much by way of furniture or of articles of use on 
spmal occasions, but the variety and quality of his nonnal house- 
hold possessions compares favourably with those of the older village 
ptisans. As tailors have to purchase all their food suppliw, 
their expenditure on other items tends to be ineaOTe. This of 

earnings, and if the custom is good and 
egular their standard tends to conform to that of tlie salaried 
servants which, though not high, is on the whole more secure 

• Earners.-The extension of several departmental and 

mstitutional achvities to small-sized places has increased tlu^ 

rcWcrete ^erks. oversea- 

o distinguished by two features 

Llv n/ income and urban habits of life. The latter is true 

oL““ help Aeir men-UTn 


a.d With an average family"ff fZl! Lrpe^sonM aTt' 
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Salary Earners. 


aee-caniers. 


CHAPTER 11. over tliree adult units), they just succeed in reaching a balance 
— between income and expenditure. Their special position enables 

Standard of Life, them to purchase daily products cheaper and in greater abundance 
Rural Areas, than their compeers in bigger towns and cities. They can .still 

manage to get a house at a reasonable rental, not above 8 to 10 per 
cent, of their income. Relatively to their income and to the mode 
in bigger towns among comparable classes their e.xpenditure on 
toilet, amusement, information, delicacies and medicines is small. 
Expenditure on items of food other than cereal grains is nearly 
40 per cent, of their total expenditure, whereas the conventional 
items noted above are covered by an expenditure of from 10 to 
15 per cent. On the whole, this class fares well in its material 
standard of life. 

(8) V/nge-earners.— Labourers in towns which have not shed 
their agricultural and rural character have Uvo pecuharities which 
affect their mode and standard of life. They are not identified, as 
a rule, with any particular occupation or industry as hired 
workmen. They may v.’ork in agriculture, industries, transport, 
trade, house-building, etc., as opportunity may arise. They are 
“ unskilled manual '.vorkers ” available for all jobs. Secondly, even 
they to an appreciable extent have some interest in landed 
property, either in the town itself or in a nearby place. The extent 
of this interest is small and variable, but it helps to add to the 
u orker s living and provides for him a stay-by and an escape. 

Except for food, fuel and clothing they have hardly any other 
regular item in their expenditure. They are illiterate as a rule, 
and probably because they represent the cast-aways and waifs of 
families settled elsewhere, they themselves have comparatively 
smaller families, three to four adult units. Their women-folk and 
children actively contribute to the earnings of the farnily when 
they can get an employment. Occasionally they obtain a 
of the produce of the fields in which they have an interest. This, 
however, hardly suffices for their needs of cereal food. Lere^s, 
vegetables and gul are the principal items of expenditure. Milk 
ghee oil, spices-these also are constituents of their diet, but all 
told, the e.xpenditure on these items hardly amounts to a rupee per 
head. The resultant effect of unsteady employment and low 
eirnin^s hardly more than Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 per year, is seen in 
precarious and not fully nutritious diet. Partial ™ 

land helps them to keep their head above water in good 
expenditure on luxuries is incurred, that on 

is small and sporadic, and any special expenditure or calam ty 
be met only by incurring debts at usunous rates. 

(9) Agricultural Labourers.-Ono who for the P"' 

A person whose mam occupation , f .c- (Jjstrict at the 

within the limits of the settled population of fte dismct, 

very base of the ladder of P°““Xend on 

as the number who can even in p y P -g^gcantly detract 
sarily limited. That his landed estate does j ^ 

from^ his labour status is indicated the ^ize folder it 

is about 5 acres or less-for ^ fully employed agnem 
would be 30 acres of dry land-and by his inability 


Agricultural 

L;ibourcrs. 
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to maintain mUch cattle, leave alone agricultural cattle. Such 
a labourer as of course his women-folk, is illiterate. Tlie latter also 
do hired manual work to eke out the family living. The children 
of school-going age in areas under the Primary Education Act go 


to school. 

The agricultural labourer has no possessions of either ornamental 
or special value. His immediate needs are so barely, and in fact 
incompletely, satisfied that there is no scope for a reserve 
possession. He naturally has the instruments of his physical 
labour, e.g., a spade, an axe, a pick, a scythe and a hoe. Ho 
has no means of diversion or entertainment. Beyond the bare 
minimum of religiously or traditionally essential “ ornaments ” of 
married women, and perhaps a brace of thin silver foils of embossed 
images of deities, they have no valuables either. Their bedding 
is a one piece and tattered affair. Clothing for all, especially 
women and children, is of the scantiest. Their kitchen and dining 
equipment is principally made up of earthen vessels and of tin 
with only a few metal vessels for water storage and cooking. 

It is indeed difficult to speak of a regular family budget for these 
people, as the tenor of their life is fluctuating almost from day to 
day. The agriculturally busy seasons mean more or less enough 
food for them, as this is mostly supplied in kind by the employer. 
On other occasions when employment is good they purchase food, 
clothing, some nicety or milk. But the index of their standard 
apart from the bare and empty household, is to be found in 
an absence of milk and ghee, of toilet and entertainment, and in 
a very poor provision for oil, sugar and vegetables. While tlie 
days of good employment might appear as days of extravagance, 
these are rare, and the normal picture is of enforced idleness 
and want. In a typical case of agricultural labourer, out of 
an average monthly income of from Rs. 40 to Rs. 45, Rs. 25 would be 
spent on food grains, about Rs. 3 on oil and spices, a rupee or so 
on sugar, and a couple of rupees on fuel. This last is a variable 
factor as in some places fuel costs more, and in others it can still 
be gathered witliout charge. Any expenditure for additional 
food items and for non-food items, including lighting, clothin^ 
tea, and medicine has to be met out of tlie balance. While it Ts 
hue tliat the seasonal character of agricultural employment and 
the disparate conditions between irrigated and dry tracts and between 
secure and insecure tracts, make a generalization inappropriate, it 
must be stat^ as a general impression of the district that the 
agncultural laboi^er hardly gets half of what is necessary to keen 
lum m a state of physical sufiSciency over tlie year. This is due 
not so much to low payment-the concentrated character of demand 

Lughou employment 
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(10) VtUage Servants.-The village artisans, who are still to vii 
some extent Seated as servants of the viUage community and are 
remunerated by a prescriptive allotment of the produce of the 
an important class m villages and townsh^s. The Mahar 
watchman, the Mang rope-maker, the Dhor leather-worker the 
Gwav temple attendant and musician, the washerman, the nottcr 
svmth ^e carpenter, and the barber still figure in mmv 
important places in the eastern talukas even more ^ceSvTm 
^^e western p^ Except those who like the watchman (Mahar) 
and the barber. have to depend on their village perqiSsS, Ihe 
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. CHAPTEB 11. Others have been able to secure good price for their services and 
I 7“ t T -r Annual income of about Ks. 1,000 is now nonSl fo, 

banner may makT even 

ViWst^^t’s amounts They usually own their houses, wLch have hvo 

Milage Servants. ^ j £ kS 

milch cattle and poultry. The potter’s donkeys must of course be- 
treated as part of his stock-in-trade. 


Their families are fair-sized, six to seven souls (about five adult 
units). Many of Them are hterate ; their women-folk are not 
educated, but, in most cases, help their husbands in their business. 

That they have rarely any articles either specially preserved for 
value, or for use on exceptional occasions, indicates that they have 
till lately, always scraped near the margin with little opportunity 
for saving. They possess the instruments of their respective trades. 
Ihey have, however, few articles of amusement or decoration. 
Thotographs of deities and of popular leaders and some religious 
books in Marathi, a prayer or a saint’s story book, make up the 
sum-total of tlieir means of diversion and instruction. Their women- 
folk possess some trinkets, bracelets or ear-rings, in addition to 
the essential neck and nose ornaments which are considered 
auspicious. Their bedding does not include mattresses, and only 
the senior male member of the family has a footwear. The 
carpenter having some wooden furniture in his house and the 
cobbler providing shoes for members of his family must be treated 
as a special case of occupational advantage. Their clothing is, as 
a rule, meagre, though tlie half-pant for boys and the frock for 
girls are definite improvements. They possess crockery and earthen 
and metal vessels. 


Village Patii 


With little or no reserve and an income of about Rs. 1,000 per year, 
the standard of current expenditure reduces itself to a ratio between 
rupees in the income and members in the family. The produce 
of the fields obtained as baluta constitutes a good initial stock of 
grain, but that is not adequate and food grains nave to be purchased. 
Tor this there is enough money, and milk and ghee are suppfied, 
perhaps not abundantly or regularly, from the animals maintained 
by the family. Expeniture on vegetables, sugar and oil per head 
tends to vary inversely with the number of persons in the family. 
Most indications of the element of ease or a surplus in the family 
budget are, however, the expenditure on tea and tobacco, which, 
per month, varies from eight annas to Rs. 3 per head ; tohet varying 
trom four annas to eight annas ; and clothing varying from Rs. - 
to Rs. 4. Except where the population pressure is high, there 
seems to be a current balance between income and wants in this 

class. 


(11) The Village Patil-The standard of life of village function- 
ries enjoying a traditional status reflects on the one hand the 
eneral level of the economic well-being of the village and on the 
ther their relaUve place in the village kera^chy. The patd « 
aturally at the top of the traditional social ladder. Not only d(^ 
e7o“L lands which are part of his walan and usu^ 
tuated in the most advantageous part of the 
U the direct and indirect advantages of his magisten^ his 

lishouse is a “mansion” accoring to local stod^, ^ ^ 
ables are full of agricultural, dairy and food ?^^*ji.fLnily 
big family, very often the privilege of the fem^s of Ae^^r 
f being considered for appointment as pattl acting as 
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influence to the natural tendency towards splitting of joint families. 
The patil is literate, but not usually very much educated. Tne 
younger brothers may be better educated, and all the children now 
go to school in places where the compulsory primary education law 
applies. The elder women are uneducated and they help in the 
occupation of their men-folk in a variety of ways both at home 
and in the field. 

A patil would not be a patil if he had not some articles of 
ornament or use which he treasures both for their intrinsic and 
for their traditional value. Some clothes or headgear with gold 
thread, some ornaments of old style, and some old arms are always 
treasured, even the village evining some vicarious interest in these. 
He has a full armoury of agricultural implements, being one of the 
progressive and fortunate tew to possess even an “ iron ” plough. 
He would usually have a cart, decorated perhaps to look like 
a carriage. Not unusually, he would have a horse to ride on. He 
would naturally possess :ome books and photographs, a number 
of them being group photographs. He would have in his house 
the necessary ornaments of women, and also a number of other 
ones, c.g., necklaces, anklets, ear-rings, etc. He would have a few 
mattresses, many quilts, some refined and several rough blanket.^. 
Foohvear would be normally worn by the grown up male members 
of the family. While the quahty may not be always very up to 
date, his wardrobe, botli for male and female members of the family, 
would be well stocked with both old and new style garments! 
Whue he would not be above using earthen pots for special uses, 
his Idtchen equipment and dining vessels would be all of metal. 
Iheir number also would be large, partly on account of accumula- 
tions and partly on account of the responsibility to find for 
a coininunal occasion or on an important visit the means of 
orgamsing a celebration. 

The patil is altogether self-sufiBcient in the matter of food grains 
^iry products, vegetables and fuel. A monthly e.xpenditure per 
head on oil and spices at the'average rate of Rs. 2, on sugar Rs 2 

^ yearly e.xpendi- 

^ of Rs. 60 per head on clothes would by no means be ususual. 

^ regularly be made for a newspaper, other 
i^ormation or entertainment, as also prepared food, would depend 

Sm« readily assured. In fact, in normal 

times the patil would be a savmg and investing member of tli^ 

village community, though his income calculated in money would 
not much exceed Rs. 3,000 per year. ^ “ 
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CHAPTER 12-ECONOMIC PROSPECTS. 

The economic prospects of the Poona district, as revealed in 
the preceding narration of the leading events in most departments 

° appear to be good. How favourable these may 

ac^ally turn out to be \yill depend upon the further progress that 
takes place in several directions. It is clear that the importance 

life of the district is steadily increasing, 
ft rural population and its agricultural pursuits answer for 
more than half of the sphere of employment. Not only for the 
mral people but also for tlie remaining urban population, which 
m several important respects depends upon the fortunes of the 

s^'kanT’ agricultural progress ZeV.ry 

As has already been noticed in several places, the possibiliHes 
of any large-sized increase in the area unde; cultivation are 
exfremely hmited: Farther progress will, therefore, have to be in 
tlie direction of improving the quality and yield of existing 
production. Irrigational facilities are the most Sfective means o? 

raore secure, continuous and 
fhp onnci; ^^‘Sht of the Khadakvasla dam and 

being made to use the compost of municipal refuse Ts^f^rtilizer^fo'^ 
of |rogre£r^U be eZabUshed 

ppulation increases, and L^port is from the urban 

r' S-v garden andTr^mlrda/L:"'' 

concentated '"urban ™pOTulaton'fa'^end-^ T'"' for ‘he 

fodder and cattle food more and malce cultivation of 

that fresh land for cufti^Jon is hZed"^?^^ 
and less productive land can be utilized 

cattle than at oresent TTi#i Arr ■ more feed for 

alive to this Sect »d riepartment is alrendj 

busmess may be counted on to suppl^ lhe"fpuf ‘’“‘‘y 

of the district, uiz.. paddy aVS '“‘‘alsf "f' P'O-foo® 

A Bk Vf 2-28 ^ crops like 
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sugarcane and fruits, organized efforts are made for improve- 
ment of the quality of seed and intensive cultivation. With the 
growing success of these measures the profitability of agriculture 
will also increase. The policy of all-sided assistance to agriculture 
adopted by the Revenue, Agricultural, Co-operative and other 
departments of the State ought to ensure the continui^ of 
progress. 


Small-scale and 
Village Occupa- 
tions. 


Urbanization of 
Smaller Towns. 


departmental channels for their preservation and progress have 
been recorded in an earlier chapter. Not only by State-aid and 
protective legislation, but also by special research and demonstra- 
tion tlie maximum of reassurance wiU, it is expected, continue to 
be carried to these traditional small-scale and village occupations. 
But several circumstances combine to show that most of these 
occupations can survive only if their forms are altered and 

improved. 

The attractions of other employments, mostly urban, are tending 

to raise the level of wages. Neither by price, nor by ™ 

less by any special attraction, do the goods produced bv tradition^ 
method, as a rule, find a welcome demand. ^ *ow qu^^ 
product manufactured at high cost cannot for long ho d a protoWe 
or an expanding market, even if a legal monopoly is creat^. 
Fortunately by making power ayailable m rural ^eas, wm 
appears to be feasible in view of existing 

of hydro-electric energy serying the district , Amount 
to improve the technique and quahty materiaUv. Tte 
of capital, technical skill and ente^rise needed m nm^g 
a mectonized industry even in a f™aU and ispersrf m y 

not be easily available among the traditional ^ . 

A few individuals belonging to ^ese recS^ period ^ high 

enterprize, and the profits reahzed Industrial 

prices haye improyed the capital small-scale artisans 

co-operatiyes are an attempt at supplyi g nr^anization There 

at least some of the adyantages of ^T^anciers 

is also a tendency on the part ^J^^an 

to choose rural sites for locating A co-operatiyes and 

forms-reorgaruzed artisans , pmoloyrnent ^ rural areas 

rural factories— tlie scope o in u j-gjatiye attractions of urban 
may be expected to expand^ But *®J^Xge industries of the 
employments seem to and g ^ strongly 

traditional type may not proye , r^ed and large-scale uni^ 
urbanized economy as other rnore mec howeyer, small- 

may do. In their altered and reorga^ed form, how^^ ^ 

scale village industnes may be expectea f 
S' u%tion*to a portion of the r-l populati- ^ ^,„„0K 

Marketing, small-scale ind , "uani7ation of a number of 
combine to Apart from the headquarters of the 

:rvS SL.^{;ich^trd^ ^ 

“?™"rer»"for«getlu;s, gni, groundnut, potatoes and garden 
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products. Talejiaon-Dhamdhere, Manchar, Ghodegaon, Supa, Loni- CH.\PTER 12. 
Kalbhor, Ale, Narayangaon, Avsari, Nimgaon, and Otnr are some — 

of the towns created by the growing need for more centres of Economic 

marketing. The special efforts that are being made to establish Prospects, 

licensed warehouses and regulated markets wll only strengthen this Urbanization of 
tendency. An urban centre, once established, tends to attract to Towns. 

itself a number of subsidiary occupations. These, in turn, add to 
the amenities of the place, which attract more population. The 
glowing facilities in respect of motor transport bring more traffic 
to such places. The strong trend towards an increase in the 
number of smaller towns may, therefore, be e.xpected to persist in 
tlie future. 


The most crucial part of the districts economic prospects lies, 
however, in the chief cit>'. At several stages in the past, the city 
lias obtained a stimulus both to its population and to its business 
by external factors, such as the establishment of a cantonment, 
a public department, or an institution. The hvo world wars 
accentuated this process, which has by .no means reached its end. 
In fact, it is increasingly in evidence. The National Chemical 
Laboratory, the National Defence Academy and the Penicillin Factory 
are very recent accessions to the public institutions of the place. 
The direct as well as the indirect effects of these institutions on the 
employment of people are considerable. 


On account of a variety of reasons in the past, most of whicl 
have been recorded in one part or another of this volume th( 
city has now g^own to a stage where further progress in all respect 
seems to be almost inevitable. The establishment of Ae Corpora 
bon, as that of the University, was an event that was not achieved 
in a day. It came as the last stage of a process of interna] 
CTOansion that was steadily going on. In other departments of life, 
bie same process of a cumulative change is visible. Power oi 
transport, finance or personnel, amenities or entertainments-in all 
So ^ expansion that grows by feeding on itself is 

T w term fluctuations, but over 

a long bme Poona seems to be well set for a steady expansion of 
ib employments and business. pauMuu or 

It is easy to appreciate the favourable effect on secondarv 
emplo^ents that the ^owth of the city is expected to pr^du^ 
Bm as the experience o_f bigger cities like Bombay proves once *e 
city has grown to limits which make it independent of loS 

feS [fZSd' ^niployment, its ?urther industrial 

IS rapid. Thus, the comparative lack of anv snecial 

from which Poona suffered till lately feems 
da.V^ overcome by recent developments. The place can 


Role of Poona 
City, 
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CHAPTER 12. located in Poona can draw on the financial resources of Bombay 
— has made Poona an attractive place for the location of plants even 

Economic Bombay enteiprisers. The increasingly cosmopolitan character 

Prospects. of the population of the city and the presence of a number of 
^^ialjlxr^Towns^ recent immigrants into the district, most of whom possess industry 
Role of Poona enterprise and not a few of whom possess some capital as well, 

City. are new factors which have improved the economic prospects of 
the city. The establishment of an Oil-engine factory and a rubber 
factory illustrates the operation of only some of these favourable 
factors. It is to be expected that this vogue will prove increasingly 
popular among industrial enterprisers. 


Furtlier progress in transport, within and without the district, 
will increase the commericial possibihties of Poona as even a bigger 
centre of internal distribution than it has been in the past. Along 
all the lines of road and rail communications there is a strong 
tendency for commericial, residential and industrial units to crop 
up almost unobtrusively. These two tendencies, improvement in 
transport and development of housing along new outlets, have 
already brought about an extension of the municipal limits of Poona. 
This tendency will persist, and will be repeated in the case of 
several smaller municipalities as well. During the last seventy years 
the population of Poona has increased by 483 per cent. But the 
value of imports of grain and groceries into the city has increased 
twelve times, and that of building materials thirty-three timw. 
Allowing for the rise in prices during the interval, the figures still 
indicate a process of expanding business activity in the wake of 
expanding lurbanization. 


To some extent, especially in the initial stages, industry builds the 
city. But at a later stage, and with a favourable situation, toe city 
builds industry. As observed earlier, this stage has defimtely been 
reached for Poona city, and its situation as the transport centre ot 
a big area and of a number of smaller yet economically important 
towns, within and without the district, gives ground for the expecta- 
tion that the district as a whole will be more and more urbanized 
and industrialized. The effects of this process on the agriculture ot 
tlie district will also be favourable by way of creating a remunerauve 
demand, and generally by augmenting the resources of the agricultural 


producers. 


PART V— PUBUC ADMINISTRATION. 


CHAPTER 13-ADMINISTRATIVE STOUCTURE. 


Introduction. 


Public administration in the St.a.te in the last century 
consisted mostly in providing security of person and property and 
raising the revenue necessary for the purpose. In other words. 
Police, Jails and Judiciary representing security, and Land Revenue, 
Excise, Registration and Stamps representing revenue formed the 
most important departments of the State. The Public Works 
Department was the only other branch of suflScient importance, 
but its activities of construction and maintenance were, apart from 
roads and irrigation works, confined to buildings required for the 
departments of Government. With the gradual hberalization of the 
‘constitution, the demand arose for the expansion of governmental 
activities into what were called “nation-building” departments, 
namely, Education, Health, Agriculture, Co-operation, etc., and in 
tlie tiventies and thirties of this century emphasis came definitely 
to be shifted to these departments. When complete popularization 
of tlie provincial government took place in 1937, the new Govern- 
ment attempted not only to expand the “nation-building” depart- 
ments but also to create a welfare State by paying attention to the 
well-being of the lower income groups and the backward classes 
in society. After ^e close of World- War II and the attainment of 
independence by India an all-out efiFort is being made both to 
promote the welfare of the citizens and to build up a socially 
directed economy. The present activities of the State, therefore 
require a much more elaborate administrative system than what 
was telt to be necessary during the nineteenth century. 

In the dwcnptions Aat follow in this chapter and in chapters 14-18 
departments of the State operating in the Poona dEWct Lvo 
been grouped mto sLx categories, composed as follows 

Chapter 13- Administrative Structure. -Land Revenue and 
^ General Administration,* and Local Self-Government 

■ JuSfiF Pe.ce.-J„di 0 ia,y. PoUce. Jails, and 

ReSSn! “■ Tax, 

l^-^^'^^opmental Departments.-Agricuituxe Veteri- 
napr, Forests Co-operation, Industrial Co-operltivS^d vSe 
Industries. Industries, Public Works, and Road Transport . ^ 

•This is composed of the CoUeclor and his subordinate officers. 
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Land Revenue 
AND General 
Administration. 


Collector. 




Chapter 18-Miscellaneous Departmenfs.-Town Plannine anrl 
Valuation, Publicity, and Administration of Managed Estates ^ 


Land Revenue and General Administration. 

The Poona district formerly consisted of only eleven talukas and 
one peta. On the 1st August 1949, portions of the former Bhor State 
were inerged with it, rdu, as a result, Mulshi Peta was converted 
into a taluka and Bhor Taluka and Velhe Mahal were added to the 
Poona district. A re-arrangement of the boundaries of various 
talukas was also effected in 1949 and 1950. The district now covers 
an area of 6,023 square miles'* and has, according to the census of 
1951, a population of 19,50,976. It is divided into four prants, 
comprising 13 talukas and a mahal as shown below 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


(3) 



City Front, forming a single 
taluka (Poona City Taluka). 
Haveli Front— 

(i) Haveli Taluka 

(ii) Mulshi Taluka 

(iii) Bhor Taluka 

(iv) Maval Taluka 

(v) Velhe Mahal 
Junnar Front— 

(i) Junnar Taluka 

( ii ) Ambegaon Taluka 

(iii) Khed Taluka 

(iv) Sirur Taluka 
Bhimthadi Front— 

( i ) Baramati Taluka 

( ii ) Indapur Taluka 

(iii) Dhond Taluka 

(iv) Purandar Taluka 


Area in 

Populahon 

sq. miles. 

(1951 census). 

67-8 

5,94,083 

514-9 

1,80,653 

353 -31 

68,884 

324-8 

73,711 

413-8 

98,386 

196-2 

27,391 

532-7 

1,40,287 

401-5 

98,880 

539-4 

1,26,457 

610-5 

1,03,108 

539-7 

1,34,271 

585-8 

1,12,304 

516-1 

89,162 

406-5 

1,03,399 

6.023-0* 

19,50,976 


Tlie Collector is the pivot on which the district administrabon 
turns. Not only is he at the head of the Revenue Departoent 
in the district, but, in so far as the needs and exigencies ot tne 
district administration are concerned, he is expected 
mperintend the working of the officers of other departments. 

(i) Revenue.-The CoUector is most intimately coMected ^th 
the operation of the Bombay Land Revenue Code (V ° ’ 

Be is the custodian of Government property m land (mclu g 

xees and water) wherever situated, and at the same bm 
guardian of the interests of members of the public ^ 

as the interests of Government in land have been oo^ed M 
hem. All land, wherev er situated, whether applied to agriculture 

^sle'SUroMho ^iuhhi taluka are uusurveyed. and so U.. area of 
;53*3 square miles covers only the villages surveyed. 
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or other purposes, is liable to payment of land revenue, except in 
so far as it may be expressly exempted by a special contract {vide 
section 45, Land Revenue Code). Such land revenue is of three 
kinds: (i) agricultural assessment, (ii) non-agricultural assessment, 
and Hii) miscellaneous (c.g., rates for tlie use of water in respect 
of which no rate is leviable under the Bombay Irrigation Act ( VII 
of 1879). The Collector’s duties are in respect of {a) fixation. 
(b) collection, and (c) accounting of all such land revenue. The 
assessment is fixed on each piece of land roughly in proportion to 
its productivity. This assessment is revised every thirty years taluka 
by taluka. A revision survey and settlement is carried out by the 
Land Records Department before a revision is made, and the 
• Collector is e.xpected to review the settlement reports \vith great 
care. The assessment is usually guaranteed against increase for 
a period of thirty years. Government, however, grant suspensions 
and remissions in bad seasons as a matter of grace, and the 
determination of the amount of these suspensions and remissions is 
in the hands of the Collector. As regards non-agricultural assess- 
ment, section 48 of the Code provides for alteration of the agricultural 
assessment when agriculturally assessed land is used for a non- 
agricultural purpose. In tlie same way, unassessed land used for 
a non-agricultural purpose is assessed to non-agricultural rates. All 
this has to be done by the Collector according to the provisions of 
the rules under the Land Revenue Code. Miscellaneous land revenue 
also has to be fixed by the Collector according to the circumstances 
of each case.® 


The collection of land revenue rests with the Collector, who has 
to see that tlie revenue due is recovered punctually and with the 
minimum of coercion, and that the collections are properly credited 
and accounted for. 


The Collector is further responsible for the collection of fees and 
taxes under various other Acts, such as the Bombay Irrigation Act 
(VII of 1879), the Indian Forest Act (XVI of 1927), the Indian 
S^tamp Act (II of 1899), the Indian Court-fees Act (VII of 18701, 
the Bombay Tolls on Roads and Bridges Act (III of 1875), the 
Bombay Entertainments Duty Act (I of 1923), and the Bombay 
Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949). There are also Acts which contain 
a provision that dues under them are recoverable as arrears of land 
revenue, and the Collector and his establishment have to undertake 
the recovery of such dues when necessary. 


In regard to the administration of the Forest Act, it is not only 
the recovery of the forest revenue with which the Collector is 
concerned, ^t the ultimate responsibility for the administration 

^ district is concerned, lies with him. 

Forest OfiBcer is his assistant for the purpose of 
fo wfry except in matters relating to the technique of 


Act, the Collector has to issue persona 
permits to hquor and drug addicts and recover the assessment fee 
horn shops permitted to sell liquor and drugs The Cnllpof-nr 

FXA?' cS Je of thetsWcl 

iIa agency through which the Director of Prohibitioi 

Excnre arranges to have tSe policy of the department cSrfe 


DcplSar “"to" "tains to Land Roconh 
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The administration of the Bombay Tenancy and A<nny..in ■ 
Lands Act (LXVII of 1948), rests Jth Ae Cdlec?or. 
of the^ Acf ^ authonty to hear appeals under the various section 


(ii ) Imms.— As a legacy of former Governments, alienations of land 
revenue ^ve taken place in regard to large areas of land in the 
dis^ict. There are also cash allowances settled under various Acts 
It IS the duty of the Collector to see that the conditions under which 
these are continuable are observed and they are continued only 
to persons entitled to hold them. Recently, however, the State 
Government have inaugurated a policy of abolishing these aliena- 
tions, and within a few years almost all lands in the district are 
expected to be assessed to full land revenue. With effect from Ist 
May 1951, all Kulkarni watans along with the right of service were 
abolished by the Bombay Paragana and Kulkarni Watans Abolition 
Act fLX of^l950). By the Bombay Personal Inams Abolition Act 
(XLII of 1953), which came into effect on 20th June 1953, all 
])ersonal inams are extinguished in the case of personal inams 
ct.'nsisting of exemption from the payment of land revenue 
only, either wholly or in part, if the amount of such exemption is or 
exceeds Rs. 5,000, with effect from the 1st day of August 1953, and 
in all other cases, with effect from the 1st day of August 1955. 

(iii) Public Utility.— The Agriculturists’ Loans Act (XII of 1884) 
and the Land Improvement Loans Act (XIX of 1883), regulate the 
grant of loans to agriculturists at cheap rates for financing their 
operations. The Gollector has to estimate the needs of his district 
in accordance with the policy of Government for the time being 
and, in tlie event of a bad season, to make further demands for as 
much money as can be usefully loaned for the purpose of tiding 
over the scarcity. He has to take necessary steps for the most 
advantageous distribution of the amount placed at his disposal and 
to see tliat the advances made are recovered at tlie proper time. 


The Collector of Poona is the Court of Wards for the estates 
aken over under the Bombay Court of Wards Act (I of 1905). 
le has appointed a “ Manager ” to superintend these estates. 

(iv) Accounts.— The Collector is in charge of the treasury and 
5 personally responsible to Government for its general admimstm- 
lon, tlie due accounting of all moneys received and disbursed, the 
orrectness of the treasury returns and the safe custody of the 
aluables which it contains. In matters of accounts and audit, the 
Collector (with the Treasury Officer under him) is responsible to 
he Accountant General, whose instructioris he has to obey. He 
loes not, however, take part in the daily routine of treasuty 
msihess. For that work his delegate and representative is the 

treasury Officer. . ^ ^ 

(v) Quasi-iudicial functions in revenue matters.-Among tne 

luasi-iudicial functions of the Collector on tlie revenue side, ap^ 
rom hearing appeals from tlie Prant Officers under the ^ 
levenue Code and various other Acts, may be ' 

i ) The revisional powers exercised under section 23 of Ae Bomb ^ 

limlatdars’ Courts Act (II of 1906), in respect of ^ 

,rders under the Act. (This power is delegated to an Assistant 
,r Deputy Collector), (ii) Appellate powers «nder seebon 53 of 
he Bombay Irrigation Act, in regard to fixation of bet ennen 
■barges on lands under the irrigable command of a canal. W 
voTk which the Collector does in connection with the execution 
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of civil courts’ decrees, (iv) Proceedings and awards under 
section 11 of the Land Acquisition Act (I of 1894). 

(vi) Local Self-Government.— In all cases in which the no^\'er 
of passing orders in matters affecting local bodies rests with the 
Director of Local Authorities or Government, either the proposals 
are made by the Collector or they are received by the Director of 
Local Authorities with the Collector’s remarks. There are, 
however, many matters in which the Collector can pass final orders. 
The control sections of the various Acts governing local bodies 
give authority to the Collector as the chief representative of 
Government to supeiA'ise the action of local bodies and to give 
advice. 


It is the Collector of Poona who maintains liaison between 
Government and the Cantonment Boards of Poona and Kirkee. 
The Personal Assistant to the Collector, as Prant Officer of Poona 
City Prant, is a member of the Cantonment Boards of Poona and 
Kirkee. 

(vii) Officers of other Departments.— The officers of other 

departments stationed at the district headquarters can be divided 
into two groups : (A)-(l) The District and Sessions Judge, (2) the 
District Superintendent of Police, (3) the Divisional Forest Officer, 
(4) the Executive Engineer, and (5) the Civil Surgeon: 
(B)-(l) The Superintendent of Prohibition and Exeise, (2) the 
Administrative Officer, District Local Board, (3) the District 

Agricultural Officer, and (4) the Inspector of Sanitation and 
\ HccincitioDt 


(A)— (1) The District Judge has a separate and independent 
sphere of work, and as Sessions Judge he exercises appellate powers 
over the decisions of all judicial magistrates in the district. The 
/vvrn^ Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions Act 
(XXIll of 1951) has separated the magistracy into “judicia] 
magistrates, who are subordinates of the Sessions Judge and 
executive magistrates,” who are subordinates of the District 
Magistrate. Before the enactment of this legislation, the Sessions 
Judge used to e.xercise appellate powers over the decisions, in 
criminal cases, of the District Magistrate and other First Class 
Magistrates, but the new legislation has withdrawn from the 
executive magistrates practically all powers of trial of criminal 

from Sessions Judge has to hear appeals 

executive magistrates. 

The District Superintendent of Police and tlie Police force 

the control of the District Magistrate. 

(3) The Divisional Forest Officer is regarded as the Collector^ 
assist^ in regard to forest administration. 

(4) The E.\ecutive Engineer stands a little enerr c; u- 

Souirh*- *"*'"'''"’*’ 1 .*'° 1 “ directly subordinate to the Collector 
though in a sense he plays a part subsidiary to the general adminis’ 

hahon of the district, of which the CoUector is till Tend wl hi 
Coiuir*''* P, CoUector whenever required to do so The 

worblyrto1e"™gricuSy^^^^^^ 

to section 11 of the Bombay Famine Relief Co^ tV 
Engineer arranges, in consitaUon wi* t CoUellor ior tf:® 

plauX- “peSS IXreV reS“to%ll“S ?? 

work suitable as scarcity works. The prograLe of fam?ne“S 
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works is also prepared qumquenniaUy by the Executive Engineer 
m consultabon with the Collector. When the time for ” 


opening of any work comes, the Collector can requisition the se^i^^ 

Engineer for making immediate arrangements for 
AND General P ocunn^, the necessary establishment, tools, plant, buildin? 
Adx«nistration. itiaterials, etc. (Famine Relief Code, section 8-1). ° 


Collector, 


81) 

(5) The Civil Surgeon has also a separate and independent 
sphere of his own, but must place his professional and technical 
advice and assistance at the disposal of the general district 
administration whenever required. 

(B)— The Collector is the subordinate of the Director of Prohibi- 
tion and Excise in all matters pertaining to the Bombay Prohibition 
Act (XXV of 1949). The Superintendent of Prohibition and E.xcise 
is his subordinate, except in technical matters. 

The other ofiBcers in this group are also of subordinate status, 
Their serx'ices in their particular sphere can be requisitioned by the 
Collector, either directly in case of necessity, if the matter is urgent, 
or through their official superiors. 

The following are some of the officers of the district who have 
more or less intimate contact with the Collector in matters relating 
to their department and have to carry out his gener^ 
instructions 

(1) the District Industrial Officer, (2) the Backward Class 
Welfare Officer, (3) the Medical Officers at the various taluka 
centres, (4) the District Health Officer, (5) the Compost 
Development Officer (tlirough the Rural Development Board), 

(6) the Divisional Veterinary Officer, (7) the District Inspector 
of Land Records, (8) the District Officer, Industrial Co-opera- 
tives and Village Industries, (9) the District Co-operative Officer, 
and (10) the Marketing Inspector. 

The Reclamation Officer and the Regional Transport Officer arc 
other officers whose work in the district has to be conducted in 
consultation with the Collector. 

(viii) As District Magistrate.— The Collector's duties as District 
Magistrate are mostly executive. He is at the head of all omer 
executive magistiates in the district. As District Magistrate, besi^ 
tlie ordinary powers of a Sub-Divisional Magistrate, he has tne 

following powers among others f r 

(1) Power to hear appeals from orders requiring security tor 

keeping the peace or good behaviour (section 406, Cruninai 

Procedure Code) ; , , i. 

(2) Power to call for records from any subordinate execunv 

magistrate (section 435) ; ■ ^ c 

(3) Power to issue commission for examination ot witnesse 

(sections 503 and 506) ; . bv 

(4) Power to hear appeals from or revise orders “.y 

subordinate executive magistrates under section 514 -procedure 

on forfeiture of bond (section 515). . i. 

WTien authorised by the State Government, the District Magistrate 
may invest any magistrate subordinate to him with 

(1) Power to make orders prohibiting repetitions of nuisances 

*'(2)°Po%«r io make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 
danger to public peace (section 144) ; and 

(3) Power to hold inquests (seebon 174^. 
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The District Magistrate, Poona, is Chairman of the Board of 
Visitors of the Yeravada Central Prison. Tlie executive manage- 
ment of the sub-jails in the district is subject to his orders. 

Besides being in control of the police in the district, the District 
Magistrate has extensive powers under the Criminal Procedure 
Code, the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951), and other Acts for 
the maintenance of law and order. It is his duty to examine the 
records of pohce stations and outposts, in order that he may gain 
an insight into the state of crime within their limits and satisfy 
himself that cases are being promptly disposed of. 


In his executive capacity, the District Magistrate is concerned 
with the issue of licences and permits under the Arms Act (II of 
1878), the Petroleum Act (VIII of 1899), the Explosives Act (IV of 
1884), and the Poisons Act (I of 1904). He has also to supervise 
tlie general administration of these Acts, to inspect factories and 
magazines, and to perform various other supervisory functions. 

(ix) As District Registrar.— As District Registrar the Collector 
controls the administration of the Registration Department within 
his district. 


(x) Sanitation and Public Health.— The duties of the Collector in 
the matter of sanitation are : (a) to see that ordinary and special 
sanitary measures are initiated in cases of outbreaks of epidemic 
diseases; (b) to watch and stimulate the efiBciency of the sanitary 
administration of municipalities and other sanitary authorities ; and 
(c) to advise and encourage local bodies to improve the permanent 
sanitary conditions of the areas under them so far as the funds at 
their disposal will allow. He can freely requisition the advice and 
technical assistance of the District Health OflBcer and the Assistant 
Director of Public Health, Central Registration District, in this regard. 

(xi) Rural Development Board.-The Collector is ex officio 
Chauroan of the Rural Development Board. The Board is 
constituted of district or divisional officers of the various depart- 
ments concerned vvith niral development. Members of the State 
le^^a^e who are residents of the district, the President of the 
District Local Board, hvo non-official members of the State Rural 
Development Board who are residents of the district, representatives 
of co-operative agencies in the district, such as the Dsitrict Central 
Co-operabve Bank, marketing societies and agricultural societies. 
The functions and duties of the board are: (a) to act as a focus 
ot all rural development activities in the district; (b) to 
formulate, for submission to Government through the appropriate 
channels, schemes for the improvement of rural areas an^ for 
increasing the production of agricultimal commodities, mainly of 
ood crops; (c) to e.xecute such schemes and administer such funds 

as may be relegated to them; (d) to supervise and guide the work 
of taluka development boards and "^village foo^ productTon 
ominittees ; (e) to select suitable agencies for the distribution of 
maten^ hke groundnut cake, mixed manure, iron and steel 
cement, diesel oil for agricultural purposes, etc., and to make 
provision for supemsing the distribution work; and (/) to assist 
^d advise the officers concerned for the canning oLV of r^^a 
development and for increasing food production ^ ^ ^ 

Cnl£f Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board -The 

Collector is also President of the District Soldiers' ^ j 

Airmens Board. The Vice-President TtUs'tmd’ 
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officer nominated by the Recruiting Officer, Poona and Hip 
of the boa^ are : (1) the District Superintendent of Police - 12) thp 
Region.! Director of Resettlement and Employme„rB“Ja > for 
his nominee) ; (3) a representative of the Indian Navy; uf the 
resident, District Local Board, Poona; (5) non-officials nominated 
b> the^llector with the concurrence of the State Board - (6) the 
Prant Officers of the district; (7) the Administrator. SenacS 
lost-War Reconstruction Fund and other Allied Funds - and (81 the 
members of the State Board resident in the district. An ex-Tunior 
Commissioned Officer serves as paid secretary. The duties of the 
board are : {a) to promote and maintain a feeling of good will 
between the civil and military classes; (b) generally to watch 
over the family and interest of serving soldiers, etc.; and (c) to 
implement in detail the work of the Bombay State Soldiers’, Sailors’ 
and Airmen’s Board. 


Collectors 

Office. 


(.\iii) Procurement and distribution of food grains.-One of the 
evils of World War II and its consequences was scarcity and 
maldistribution of various essential articles, such as foodstuffs, 
cloth, sugar and kerosene, and a rise in their prices. In conse- 
quence, Government undertook the control of the prices of these 
articles and the regulation of their production, supply and distribu- 
tion. This work in the districts and talukas was in the beginning 
discharged by the officers of the departments of Land Revenue and 
General Administration. Later, ’ as these activities increased, 
special staff and officers were appointed. But even now the 
procurement of food grains is entrusted to the revenue officers and 
the general control over the administration of supply and distribu- 
tion rests with the Gollector in the district, and the mamlatdar in 
the talukas. In regard to rationing schemes, the Collector is 
responsible for their proper working and for exercising general 
supervision over the rationing officers and their staff. A District 
Supply Advisory Committee assists the Collector and helps to 
\’entilate the views and difficulties of the public in matters of 
supply. The Collector is the ex-officio Chairman of the District 
Supply Advisory Committee and the Supply Officer its Secret^. 
The committee is, however, composed mostly of non-officials 
representing the District Local Board, the municipalities and the 
co-operative movement, and has on it all the members of the State 
Legislature resident in the district. 

(xiv) Displaced Persons.— The inflow of ,a large number -of 
persons into the State from Western Pakistan as a result of the 
conditions prevailing there after the partition of India has recMtly 
added to the cares of District Collectors. A large number of these 
displaced persons (25,425 according to the Census of 1951) ^e 
in the process of making the Poona district their home. 1 he 
Collector of Poona, has, therefore, his share of the work of r^ 
habilitation and resettlement of these persons. He has to deal wjtn 
grant of loans, maintenance allowance, etc., to these persons an 
also to look after the administration of the relief camps m tne 


istrict. 

The Collectors Office.-The CoUector’s Office at Poona is divid^ 
ito many branches, each of which is usually m ch^ge of a . 
, the grade of Mamlatdar. Some of tliese branches aff 
nder the Personal Assistant to the Collector, who is ^so PrMt 
ifficer of the Poona City Prant, and the others under an Additional 

ersonal Assistant. 
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The Home Branch deals witli all magisterial work, the 
administration of the Bombay Entertainments Duty Act (I of 1923), 
the Arms Act (XI of 1878), and political work connected with the 
maintenance of law and order. The English Branch deals with 
tlie District Local Board, municipalities and village panchayats, 
passports, political work, prohibition and excise, public works, petro- 
leum, m^ical affairs, fairs, cattle pounds, telephones, stamp dutv, 
BacWard Class Board meetings, etc. The Chitnis Branch deals 
with matters like land revenue, land grants, watans, cash allowances, 
tagai, establishment, encroachments, dues of co-operative societies, 
tenancy, execution of decrees of civil courts (darkhast), audit of 
village accounts (jamabandi audit), and inspection of talukas and 
pubhc oflBces. The District Registration Office is one of the 
branches and is in charge of the Headquarter Sub-Registrar. The 
Treasury Branch is in charge of the Treasury Officer. There are 
seperate branches deafing with each one of the following : ( 1 ) the 
Court of Wards, (2) the District Soldiers’, Sailors' and Airmen’s 
Board and (3) the Rural Development Board. There are branches 
dealing with Elections, Refugees and Evacuees, but these are purely 
temporary. 


Supply and Rationing are each in charge of a Personal Assistant 
to the Collector. 'Tlie Supply Officer is in charge of procurement 
of food grains in the district. He issues supplies to both rationed 
and non-rationed areas and manages the godowns, where rationed 
cereals are stored, and supply accounts. He has under him a head- 
clerk in the grade of Mamlatdar and a number of accountants and 
supervisors. The Rationing Officer, Poona City, is also in charge of 
rationing in other rationed areas of the district. The rationing 
officers in other rationed towns are working under him. ° 

The Prdnt Officers.-Under the Collector are the Prant Officers 
who are either Assistant Collectors (Indian Administrative Service 
Officers) or District Deputy Collectors. One of the Personal 
Assistants to the Collector of Poona acts as Prant Officer of the Poona 
City Prant. Tlie other tliree prants in the district have each 

a separate Prant Officer in charge. All tlie Prant Officers have their 
headquarters at Poona. 


connecting link behveen th 
Mamlatdar and the Collector. A Prant Officer exercises all th 

KT' Collector by the Land Revenue Code an^ 

by any other Ia\v m force or by executive orders, in regard to th 

mahals in his charge, except such powers as thi 

in ns 

supervision of the work o 

Village 0«ce,^ 

(4) Grant of waste land and disposal of aUuvial land 

(5) Levy of non-agricultural assessment . 

regarding miscellaneous land revenuS ^ passing order 
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(6) Hearing of appeals against Mamlatdars’ decisions m 
assistance cases and watching the execution of assistancfSJL 

(7) Crop and boundary mark inspection and the checking of 
annewans (anevans), t.e., estimates of crop yields for purposes of 
suspensions and remissions of revenue, and the record of rights 

8 Supervision over tho realisaHon of Government revenue 
( y ) successions to Wcitans Rnd other properties. 

( 10 ) Land acquisition. 


(ii) Magisterial-The Prant Officer is the Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate of his charge and as such exercises the powers specified 
in Part IV of Schedule III of the Criminal Procedure Code. These 
include the ordinary powers of a Taluka Magistrate and also the 
power to require security to keep the peace (section 107) ; power 
to require security for good behaviour under sections 108, io9 and 
110; power to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 
danger to public peace (section 144) ; power to record statements 
and confessions during a police investigation (section 164); and 
power to hold inquests (section 174). The Sub-Divisional Magis- 
trate, when empowered by the State Government, has power also 
to call for and foi^vard to the District Magistrate records and 
proceedings of subordinate executive magistrates. 


As Sub-Divisional Magistrate the Prant Officer is required to 
inspect police sub-inspectors’ offices from much the same point of 
view from which the District Magistrate inspects them. 


Mamlatdars and 
Mahalkaris. 


(iii) Other Duties.— Among the other duties of the Prant Officer 
may be mentioned 

( 1 ) Keeping the Collector informed of what is going on in his 
sub-division not only from the revenue point of view but also 
in matters connected with law and order. 

(2) Bringing to the notice of the Collector slackness or laxity 
of the Mamlatdars, Circle Officers and Circle Inspectors, etc., in 
his sub-division. 

(3) Forest settlement work. 

(4) Grant of tagai loans. 

The Prant Officer helps the Collector in the work of food grain 
distribution in his prant. 

Each Prant Officer is assisted in his work by a Shirastedar and 
about five clerks. 


The Mdmlatddrs (and Mahalkaris) .-The Mamlatdar is the officer 
n execuHve charge of a taluka and the Mahalkari has the executive 
charge of a mahal. There is a sub-treasury in every taluka or 
nahal and there is practically no difference in kind between tne 
unctions and duties of a Mamlatd^ and those of a Mahalk^ 

Each taluka or mahal has on the ^T^e ^ piSe 

carkuns (or aval karkuns), 15 or 18 clerks, 60 talaris, , 

Dfficers and two Circle Inspectors. The duties of Mamlatdars and 

dahalkaris fall under various heads.® 

(i) Revenue.-The Mamlatdar’s rtevenue duties .are to 
he ground work for the Prant Officer and the Collector to Pa^s J*e 
irders upon. When these orders are passed he has to execute 

hem. 

•In the following paragraphs whatever is said of the Mamlatdar applies also to 
tie Mahalkari. 
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In regard to the annual demand of land revenue he has to get 
ready all the statements necessary for what is called the making of 
tlie jamabandi of the taluka. The jamabandi is partly an audit 
of the previous year’s accounts and partly an inspection of tlie 
accounts of the current year. The demand for fixed agricultural 
revenue is setded, but there are remissions and suspensions to be 
calculated upon that fixed demand in lean years. Remissions and 
suspensions are given in accordance with the crop annewaris 
{dnevdris), with the determination of which the NIamlatdar is 
most intimately concerned. To the demand of fixed revenue is 
added the amount of non-agrieultural assessment and of fluctuating 
land revenue, such as that arising from tlie sale of trees, stone or 
sand, fixed by individual orders given from time to time. 

The brunt of the work of collection also lies on the Mamlatdar 
He can issue notices under section 152, Land Revenue Code, inflict 
fines for delay in payment under section 148, Land Revenue Code, 
distrain and sell movable property, and issue notices of forfeiture 
of the land, though he has to take the Prant Officer’s or the 
Collector’s orders for actual forfeiture. 

He has also to collect other Government dues, e.g., excise licence 
fees, toll or ferry farm dues, irrigation revenue, forest grazing fees, 
income-tax, co-operative credit societies’ dues, and tagdTi dues. 

It is also his duty to see that there is no breach of any of the 
conditions under which indms are held and, whenever there is any 

breach, to bring it to the notice of tlie Collector through the Priint 
Officer. 


He has to make enquiries and get ready the material on which 
the Prant Officer has to pass his own orders under the Bombay 
Heredit^ary Offices Act (III of 1874). He can himself pass order 
as to the appointment, remuneration, period of service, suspension 

and fining of inferior village servants, the grant of leave of absence 
to them and the like- 
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Applications for grant of tagai are generally received by the 
Mamlatdar, who has to get enquiries made by the Circle Officer and 
^"spector, see the sites for the improvement of which tagdi is 
whether the security offered is sufficient, determine 
at instalments for repayment would be suitable, etc. He can 

himself grant fflgal up to Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 200 under the Land 

mprovement Act and Agricultural Loans Act respectively. In other 
cases, he has to obtain the Prant Officer’s or the Collector’s orders. 

regarding tagdi do not end with the 

Lands Ac. (LXVII of 1948) within to ohSe Hlf 

powers under the Aet have been delegated to the Aval Kafktos 

in recovering land rCTCTue'fr^^ tafiriw f 

Land wreS® ‘'■"“"“I.- ouquiries under 
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(iii) Magisterial— Every Mamlatdar is ex-officio the Taluka Matrix 
trate of his taluka. As Taluka Magistrate, First Class, he has the* 

Codr-° Criminal Procedure 


(1) Power to command unlawful assembly to disoerse 

(section 127). ^ 

(2) Power to use civil force to disperse unlawful assembly 

( section 128 ) . _ ^ 

(3) Power to require military force to be used to disperse 
unlawful assembly (section 130). 

(4) Power to apply to District Magistrate to issue commission 
for examination of witness (section 506). 

(5) Power to recover penalty on forfeited bond (section 514) 
and to require fresh security (section 514-A). 

(6) Power to make order as to disposal of property regarding 
which an offence is committed (section 517). 

(7) Power to sell property of a suspected character 
(section 525). 


If authorised by the State Government or the District Magistrate, 
the Taluka Magistrate may exercise the following among other 


powers 


(1) Power to make orders prohibiting repetitions of nuisances 
(section 143). 

(2) Power to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 
danger to public peace (section 144). 

(3) Power to hold inquests (section 174). 

The Mamlatdar is also in charge of the management of the 
sub-jail. He has to keep the District Magistrate and the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate informed of all criminal activities in ms charge, 
taking steps incidental to the maintenance of law and order in 
charge. In a case of serious disturbance of the public peace the 
Mamlatdar carries great responsibility, for, as the senior execunve 
magistrate on the spot, he must issue orders and carry on uu nis 

superiors arrive. 


(iv) Treasury and Accounts.-As Sub-Treasuiy 
M^ilntdar is in charge of the taluka treasury, 

treasury ” in relation to the District Treasury. Into this treasury 
all moLys due to Government in the 
public works and other receipts-are paid 

whole of the money expended for Government in tduka 

irz "a ^ 

Government and bank drafts. 

men the Mamlatdjr is away fr®"" 

Head Karkun is ex-officic m charge of the Sub-Treasury , a ^ 

account business, and he is he p j to sign receipts 

During the Mamlatdars presence he is autborisea lo b 

irrespective of the amount 
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. The Taluka Sub-Treasury is also the local depot for stamps— 
general, court-fee and postal-of all denominations and for the stock 
of opium held there for sale to permit holders. A few sub- 
treasuries have been specially authorized to discontinue the 
maintenance of a stock of postal stamps. In such cases, the sub- 
post oflSce at the taluka headquarters is supplied with postal stamps 
from the post oflBces at the district headquarters. 

A currency chest is maintained at almost all sub-treasuries in 
which surplus cash balances are deposited. From it withdrawals 
^e made to replenish sub-treasury balances whenever necessary. 
Sub-treasuries are treated as agencies of the Reserve Bank for 
remittance of funds. 

'Hie Mamlatdar has to verify the balances in the Sub-Treasury, 
including those of stamps and opium, on the closing day of each 
month, whmh /or the convenience of the District Treasury is fixed 
on the -5th of all months, except February, when it is the 23rd 
and March, when it is the 31st, the latter being the closing day of 
the financial year. The report of tlie verification, together with the 

different heads, has to be 
subrmtted by the Mamlatdiir to the Treasurv OfiBcer at Poona The 

PranToffi^ef ^""“^lly inspected by either the Collector or the 

mS"'} Duties.-The Mamlatdars main duty 

lies towards the Collector and the Prant OfiBcer whom he mu^ 

^f®P constantly informed of all political 
\ ell bi^ng of the people, such as serious maladministration in^ anv 
nar"du” fo7 ^ 

departments being at loi"erhea^ subordinate officers of different 

census, wS reSv ^ responsible for the cattle 

Department. The Co-operative Den^m'^IrJt^r' Agricultural 

to propagate co-onerativA e.xpects the Mamlatdar 

cse?ut? a,:^rrand de«eerfceH^* • *<> 
there is a special ofiBcer aonointArl taluka, unless 

take prompt action in respect of enidpm^^ pwyose. He has to 
Assistant Director of Public Health ajJ render to the 

any detachment inarches thro^h ^tl^tXka. ^ conveyances when 

^J^ubdn^rtorof pS^^ officers, c.g., 

sub-assistant surgeon and the prohfbiti^’ ^ fange forest ofiBcer, 
They not subordinate to 

sense but are grouped roundXm an J*o^ ^ ^mited 

co-operate with him in thefi sphSes ^ ® e.xpected to help and 

A Bk Vf 2-29 ^ 
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'Hiough tlie Mamlatdar is not expected to work directly for local 
sel -governing bodies, he is usually the principal source of Se 
Collectors inform^ation about them. He is responsible for So 
administration of his taluka just as the CoUector is responsible fo? 


In regard to procurement of food grains and rationing the 
Mamlatdar has to see that grain is collected according to the levy 
list, the rural distribution shops are properly run, there is sufficient 

stock, godovvn arrangements are satisfactory, accounts are properly 
kept, etc. e 7 


Circle Officers and 
Circle Inspectors. 


He is ex-officio Vice-Chairman of the Taluka Development Board, 
which acts as the agency of the District Development Board iii 
the taluka in all matters pertaining to agricultural and rural develop- 
ment, and especially in regard to the “ grow more food ” campaign. 
The other members of the board are the Agricultural Assistant 
stationed at the taluka, the Forest Range Officer, the Assistant 
District Co-operative Officer stationed at the taluka headquarters, 
and the Veterinary Assistant. The Collector nominates as members, 
with the approval of Government, three non-officials known to take 
active interest in the “ grow more food ” campaign in the taluka. 

He is also ex-officio Vice-President of the Taluka Development 
Association, which is an association registered under the Bombay 
Co-operative Societies Act (VII of 1925), and has as its object the 
agricultural development of the t^uka. 

In relation to the public well-being, the Mamlatd^ is the local 
representative of Government and performs, on a somewhat lowef 
plane, generally the same functions as tlie Collector. 

Circle Officers and Circle Irxspectors.—ln order to assist the 
Mamlatdar in exercising proper supervision over the village officers 
and village servants and to make local enquiries of every land 
promptly. Circle Officers in the grade of Aval Karkuns and Circle 
Inspectors in the grade of Karkuns are appointed. The Cirde 
Officer certifies entries in the record of rights, and thus reli^eves the 
Mamlatdar of a good deal of routine work. There are from oO 
to 50 villages in charge of a Circle Officer or ^ Circle Inspector. 
These officers form a link between the Mamlatdar and the '^hage 
officers. There are generally two Circle Officers and two Circle 
Inspectors in each taluka. Their duties relate to : 

( 1 ) boundary mark inspection, inspection of crops Jncluding the 
estimating of their annewari, the inspection of tagat works ana 
detection of illegal occupation of land ; 

( 2 ) preparation of agricultural and other statistical returns, viz., 
crop statistics, cattle census, and water supply ; 

(3) supervision of the village officers in the 
maintenance of the record of rights, the mutation register and the 

tenancy register ; • • tliA 

(4) examination of rayats’ receipt books and supervision ot the 

revenue collection ; and 

(5) such other miscellaneous work as the 

time to time entrust them with, e.g., enquiry into an allegea 

Procurement of grain according to the add^ 

lew ourchases offood grains from the levy khatedars h^® — mAnt 
o^erwoT a“ a resiSt of the recent food policy of Government 
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revenue aunes are 

(1) in conjunction with the talathi (or village accountant) to 
collect the revenue due to Government from the rayats ; 

(2) to detect encroachments on Government land and protect 
trees and other propert>' of Government ; 

(3) to execute the orders received from the tilluka office in 
connection with recovery of revenue and other matters ; 

(4) to get the talathi to maintain properly the record of rights 
and village accounts and to get him to submit the periodical returns 
punctually ; and 

(5) to render assistance to high officials visiting the village for 
inspection work and other purposes. 

There are quasi-magisterial functions appertaining to the police 
tiatil. In a majority of villages the same person is both the police 
find the revenue patil. The police patll is responsible for the writing 
up of the birth and death register and for the care of unclaimed 
property found in the village. Several duties have been imposed 
bn the police pdtil by the Bombay Village Police Act (VIII of 1867). 
The village police is under his charge, and he has authority to require 
all village servants to aid him in performing the duties entrusted to 
him. He has to dispose of the village establishment so as to afford 
the utmost possible security against robbery, breach of the peace 
and acts injurious to the public and to the village community. It is 
the police patll s duty to furnish the taluka magistrate with any 
returns or information called for and keep him constantly informed 
as to the state of crime and the health and general condition of 
the^ community in his village. He has to afford police officers every 
assistance in his power when called upon by them for assistance, 
ruitoer, he has to obey and execute all orders and warrants issued 
to him by an e.xecutive magistrate or a police officer; collect and 
communicate to the district police intelligence affecting the public 
peace ; prevent within the limits of his village the commissfon of 
offences and pubfic nuisances ; and detect and bring offenders 
therein to justice. If a crime is committed within the limits of the 
vnllage and the perpetrator of the crime escapes or is not known, 
he has to forward immediate information to the police officer in 
charge of the police station within the limits of which his village is 
i tuated, and himself proceed to investigate the matter and obtain 
all procurable evidence and forward it to the police officer If anv 

patll IS bound to assemble an inquest, to be composed of two or 

ThrreDort^?f"tVr""°"" l*clonging to the village or neighbourhood. 
J ^ then to be for\varded by him to the 

whnm ^ apprehend any person in the village 

whom he has reason to believe has committed any serious offence 

X? " ‘he“1alu “a 

provided paymeilt is d Jy tendered 

of food grains from the levy khaledars of Ids 1 

the talathi and Cirele OffleS^o7cS:erinspeeto7 ® 

A Bk Vf 2-29a ^ 
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Village Servants. 


The Talathi (village accountant). -The office of vUlage accountant 
used generally to be held by hereditary kulkarnis. From 1914 
onwards hereditary kulkarnis were allowed, ' subject to certain 
conditions, to commute the right of service attached to the kulkami 
tcatan. In the Poona district, almost all tlie kulkarni watans were 
commuted and _stipendiary talathis were substihited. With effect 
from 1st May 1951, all kulkarni watans along with the right of service 
were abolished by the_^ Bombay Pargana and Ku]karni Watans 
Abolition Act (LX of 1950). If the villages are small, one talathi is 
appointed for hvo or more villages, which are called his charge or saza. 
The talatlu receives monthly salary in a time-scale of pay. His main 
duties are : ( 1 ) to maintain tlie village accounts relating to demand, 
collection and arrears of land revenue, etc., the record of rights and 
all other village forms prescribed by Government; (2) to inspect 
crops and boundary marks and prepare agricultural statistics and 
le\y lists ; ( 3 ) to help tlie pdtll in the collection of land revenue, 
write the combined day and receipt books and other accounts and 
do other clerical work, including that of the police patil when the 
latter is illiterate; and (4) to procure the food grains on behalf of 
Government. 


Village Servants.— In addition to the village officers mentioned 
above, there are some hereditary village servants. They are of two 
kinds (i) those useful to Government, and (ii) those useful to the 
community. 

The village servants useful to Government are the Mahars and 
tlie Ramoshis (Ramosis). They are remunerated by watans, which 
take the form of grants of land either entirely free of assessment 
or subject to an annual reduced assessment (called mamul judi) or 
cash payment from the Government treasiuy, or both. The Mahars 
Ijelp the village patil and the talathi in the collection of revj^ue 
and do all duties in connection with village administration. They 
attend on the Mamlatdar and other higher officers when they visit 
the village. The Ramosis watch the movements of crinunals and 
help tlie village patil in the discharge of his duties connected with the 
police administration. 

The village servants useful to the community have been known 
as haluteddrs. At the time of the old Maratha rule ^ere were 
hvelve of them called Bdrd Baluteddrs. Some of them have either 
disappeared or are in the process of disappeanng from inline 
economy, but others are still in existence with their usefulness redu^d 
owing to modem conditions of life. Under the baluta system, 

haluteddrs have certain rights and pivileges at 5 

Their senices are remunerated by the cultivators m tlie ^hap 

an annual payment in sheaves of com and_ a . 

grain grown in the field, such as wheat, hulga, gram, tur, S^oundm^ 
elc. For special services rendered on cerennon.al W' 

rnents ar e made in cash, com or clones Sometimes (“0^ “ ^ 
Tlie hi<r cultivators who have occasion to indent on their semces 
more frequently than tlie smaU cultivators make larger payments. 

The haluteddrs whose sendees are still in demand in ^ y 

tlie carpenter (sutdr), the barber (nhdvi), the 

the water-carrier (koli), the shoe-maker (cdmhlwr), ®- 

watchman Imahdr). The blacksmith the washemia 

rnnritrUie potter (Innithor) and the rope-malcer 

baluiedars who are not generally in ““*‘YelTO*ie vUUgei 

There has, therefore, been a tendency for them to leave tne viuag 
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and seek their livelihood in cities and to\vns. In some villages 
these baluteddrs still survive. The silversmith (potdar) as 
a baluteddr has entirely disappeared. The village astrologer (gram 
josi) is employed at the sweet will of the cultivators. All the 
religious ceremonies of the cultivators and allied classes are done 
tlirough the gram jdsi, for which he is given cash payment called 
“daksina.” Some religious-minded cultivators give him some 
quantity of corn and other presents in kind. 

The Mulla functions at the religious and other ceremonies of 
Muslims. He also kills the sheep and goats, for which he receives 
some mutton. 

The barber, as a baluteddr, does many duties not connected with 
bis profession. At the time of a marriage ceremonv, when the britle- 
groom goes to the temple to pray, he holds his horse and receives 
a turban as present. At village festivals or marriage ceremonies he 
sometimes acts as a cook. He also ser\'es food and water to the 
guests on such ceremonies. It is his privilege to act as a messenger 
at marriage ceremonies and call the invitees for the function. He 
does massage to persons of distinction at the village. He plays on 
the pipe and tambour at weddings and on other occasions. 

The water-carrier not only supplies water to the villages but also 
keeps watch during floods in the case of villages situated on river 
banks. He is also useful to the villagers to take them across the 
river with the help of a sdngad (floats joined together). 

There are several Mahars at a village. The cultivators select one 
of the Mahars for their services, whom they call “ dwr Mahar.” The 
Char Mahar is expected to clean the open space near the houses of 
t>ie cultivators and also their stables. Occasionally he furnishes them 
wiA firewood. It is the right of Mahars to take charge of dead 
animals and sell their hide to the shoe-maker. 


Local Self-Go\t:rnment. 

Local SELF-Go^'ERN^IENT in the district is conducted by various 
statutory bodies enjoying local autonomy in different degrees. The 
progress of these institutions has gone on in three spheres. First 
111 regard to their constitution, from fully or partly nominated 
bodies they have now become entirely elective. Secondly, their 
franchise which had gone on widening, has, with the enactment of 
the Bombay Local Authorities Adult Franchise and Removal of 
hese^tion of Seats Act (WII of 1950), reached the widest limit 
possible, VIZ; universal adult franchise. Every person who 

(a) is a citizen of India, 

(b) has. attained the age of 21 years, and 

quluLtHon*® remises or taxahon 

is now entitled to be enrolled as a voter. Prior to 1950 reservation 
I provided in municiptlities and in the District 

BacSd Tn”bes“^‘'&fo?e 
S Muhammadans were also provided separate Sorates in 

and Anglo-Indians but continued U for 
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commencement of the Constitution of India (i.e., till 26th Januarv 
1960) for women, the Seheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes 
which castes and tribes more or less represent Harijans and Bachvarci 
Tribes. Thirdly, wider and wider powers have been gradually 
conferred on local bodies for the administration of the areas under 
their charge. 


Another recent reform is conected with the controlling authority 
over institutions of local self-government. Before the enactment of 
the Bombay Commissioners (Abolition of Office) Act (XXVHI of 
1950) the Commissioners of Divisions used to exercise this control, 
but since its enactment, by notification in the Local Self-Govern- 
ment and Public Health Department No. 6548/33, dated the 15th 
August 1950, issued under section 3 of the Act, Government have 
appointed Directors of Local Authorities to exercise such functions 
as the Commissioners of Divisions used to exercise under the follow- 
ing Acts 

(1) The Bombay Village Sanitation Act (I of 1889). 

(2) The Bombay District Vaccination Act (I of 1892). 

(3) The Bombay District Municipal Act (III of 1901). 

(4) The Bombay To\%ti Planning Act (I of 1915). 

(5) The Bombay Local Boards Act (VI of 1923). 

(6) The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act (XVIII of 1925). 

(7) The Bombay Local Fund Audit Act (XXV of 1930). 

(8) The Bombay Village Panchayats Act (VI of 1933). 

TTie Director of Local Authorities, Central Division, has jurisdic- 
tion over the Poona district. 


The Municipalities.-The total area in the district under the 
administration of municipalities and cantonments in 1951 was nearly 
190 sq. miles with a population of 6,77,986.® Consequent on the 
enactment of the Bombay Provincial Corporaticms Act (LL\ ot 
1949), the borough municipalities of Poona (City) and Poona 
( Suburban ) were constituted into the Municipal Corporation ot the 
City of Poona, which now enjoys powers similar to those g^en ^o 
the premier municipal corporation in the State, 

Bombay Municipal Corporation. The constitution and powers of 
the Poona City Municipal Corporation are described under Boon 
City ” in the section dealing with “ Places of Interest. 

Next in rank to a municipal corporation is a r 

governed bv the Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act (XVI 1 1 of 

thell^ ZmTcipdity in the Sistricl which ranks as a mun.cpal 

borough is the Lonavala Municipal Borough. 

The other municipalities in the district are rfl by the 

Bombay District Municipal Act (III of thil 

are the municipalities in the district fp;„ri Tunnar, 

Act :-Alan<li, Baramati Bhor, Act "he 

State Government has power ® V also to alter the 

local area to be a municipa In every municipal 

dSrtt a' -uYicipalitrhas"^^^^^^ °"to 

■nmdniir--— constituencies which faff to_el^ 


The figures of area and populaUon are taken from Poona District 
landbook, 1952. 
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the full number allotted to them. The State Government has power 
to prescribe the number and the extent of the wards to be 
constituted in each municipal district and the number of councillors 
to be elected by each ward. Till 26th January 1960, it can also 
reseiA’e seats for the representation of women, the Scheduled Castes 
and the Scheduled Tribes. The term of office of a municipality 
is three years, but it can be extended to an aggregate of four years 
by an order of the Director of Local Authorities. Under the Act, 
every municipality has to be presided over by a president 
selected from among the councillors and ‘either appointed by 
Government or elected by the municipality, if the State Govern- 
ment so directs. A Vice-President is elected by the councillors 
from among themselves, but in the case of a municipality whose 
Resident is appointed by Government the result of the election of 
Vice-President is subject to the approval of Government. At 
present all municipalities in the Poona district are allowed to elect 
their presidents. 


The government of a municipal district vests in the municipality. 
The head of the municipality is the President, whose duty it is to- 

(a) preside at meetings of the municipality; 

( ^ ) watch over the financial and executive administration and 
to perform such other executive functions as may be performed 
by the municipality ; and 

(c) exercise supervision and control over the acts and pro- 
ceedings of all officers and servants of the municipality. 

There Is provision for the compulsory constitution of a mana"in» 
committee in the case of all municipalities and of a pil“riin 
rommittee in the case of those municipalities which have been 
specially notified by the State Government. Option is also left to 
municipalities to appoint other executive or consultative committees. 

png'Jl^ J'-- ™"icipa.i«es have 

The Act divides municipal functions into obligatory and optional 
The former include all matters essential to the health sS 
convenience and well-being of the population, while the lattef a7e 
matters which, though they are legitimate objects of local expends 
^e, are not considered absolutely essential.. The foUowins are 
among the obhgatory duties laid on all municipalities ^ ‘ 

(a) lighting public streets, places and buildings; 

( b ) watering public streets and 'places ; 

(c) cleansing public streets, places and sewers- removing 
noxious vegetation; and abating aU public nuisances-’ 

ar« “nd Property when 

■ prichcesf o"' dangerous trades or 
- pkcis obstructions and projecHons in public streets or 

• iedfLuTll® aVTcauSif^®"™"^ ’’““‘“"S' " “d 

■■'fo/aeTporJo7*““'“®' and regulating places 
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(i) constructing altering and maintaining public streets 
culverts, municipal boundary marks, markets, slaughter-hoS!w 
latrines, privies, urinals, drains, sewers, drainage worlds sewerage 

works, baths, washing places, drinking fountains, tanks wells 
clams and the like ; ’ 

O') obtaining a supply or an additional supply of water proper 
and sufficient for preventing danger to the health of the inhabi- 
tants from the insufficiency or unwholesomeness of the existing 
supply when such supply or additional supply can be obtain^ 
at a reasonable cost ; 

( k ) registering births and deaths ; 

(l) public vaccination; 

(m) establishing and maintaining hospitals and dispensaries 
and providing medical relief ; 

(n) estabhshing and maintaining primary schools ; 

(o) disposing of night-soil and rubbish and, if so required by 
tlie State Government, preparing compost manure from such 
night-soil and rubbish ; 

(p) constructing and maintaining residential quarters for the 
conservancy staff of the municipality ; 

(g) providing special medical aid and accommodation for the 
sick in time of dangerous disease ; and taking such measures as 
may be required to prevent the outbreak of the disease or to 
suppress it and prevent its recurrence ; 

(r) giving relief and establishing and maintaining relief works 
in time of famine or scarcity to or for destitute persons ; and 

(s) paying for the maintenance and treatment of lunatics and 
lepers and persons affected by rabies, in case they are indigent and 
liave been resident in the municipality for one year. 

Municipalities may, at their discretion, provide out of their funds 
for the following among others 

( a ) laying out new public streets ; 

(b) constructing, establishing or maintaining public ^rks; 
gardens, libraries, museums, lunatic asylums, haUs, omcM, 
dharomshalas, rest-houses, homes for the disabled and destitute 
persons, and other public buildings ; 

( c ) furthering educational objects ; 

( d ) securing or assisting to secure suitable places for the carrying 

on of offensive trades ; * 

(e) establishing and maintaining a farm or factory for the 
disposal of sewage; 

(/) tlie construction, purchase, organisation, maintenance, exten- 
sion and arrangement of mechanically propelled transport faciLties 

for the conveyance of the public ; j i, • 

(g) promoting the well-being of municipal employees and their 

dependants ; . 

(h) providing accommodation for municipal employees ana 

their dependants ; i . 

(i) construction of sanitary dwellings for the poorer classes, 

any measure likely to promote the public safety, health, 
convenience or education. 
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Municipal taxation may embrace the following items 

(i) a rate on buildings and lands; 

(ii) a tax on all or any vehicles, boats, or animals used for riding, 

draught or burden ; 

(iii) a toll on vehicles (other than motor vehicles or trailers) 

and animals used as aforesaid ; 

(iv) an octroi on animals and goods; 

(v) a tax on dogs; 

(vi) a special sanitary cess upon private latrines, premises or 

compounds cleansed by municipal agency ; 

(vii) a general sanitary cess for the construction and maintenance 

of public latrines, and for the removal and disposal of 
refuse ; 

(viii) a general water-rate or a special water-rate, or both; 

( ix ) a lighting tax ; 

( X ) a tax on pilgrims ; and 

(xi) any other tax which the State legislature has power to 
impose. 


Instead of (i), (vii), (viii) and (ix), a consolidated tax assessed 
as a rate on buildings or lands may be imposed. 


The rules regulating the levy of taxes have to be sanctioned by 
the Director of Local Authorities, who has been given powers to 
subject the levy to such modifications not involving an increase of 
tlie amount to be imposed or to such conditions as to application 
of a part or whole of the proceeds of the tax to any purpose. If 
any tax is imposed on pilgrims resorting periodically to a shrine 
Within the limits of the municipal district, the Director of Local 
Authorities may require the municipality to assign and pay to the 
District Local Board such portion of the tax as he deems fit, and 
when a portion is so assigned an obligation is laid on tlie board to 
expend it on works conducive to the health, convenience and safety 
of the pilgrims. 


The State Government may raise objections to the levy of anj 
particular tax which appears to it to be unfair in its incidence oi 
obno.xious to the interest of the general public and suspend the 
levy of it until such time as the objections are removed. The State 
Government may require a municipality to impose taxes when il 
appears to it that the balance of the municipal fund is insuflScieni 
for meeting any cost incurred by any person acting under the direc- 
tons of the Gollector or of the Director of Local Authorities, for the 
execution of any work or the performance of any duties which the 
nn^cipdity is under an obligation to execute or perform but whicli 
it has failed to execute or perform, 

fli j^'^ed by the municipalities but the rates 

k have to be supplemented by numerous 

gr ts made by Government, both recurring and non-recurrinor 
For instance grants are made by Government to muniSTties 
maintenance of municipal dispensaries and hospitals, ^water- 
supply and drainage schemes, expenditure on epidemics paymeni 

from smaller municipaJities and the District Lwal Board to too 
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Poona District School Board, and the financial liabilities of smalls, 

municipalities have been limited. The Primary EducatioTAS 

divides niunicipnhties into two categories viz ^1^ thn^p onfVi • j 
to control all approved schools withTthelr \[eaV and m 
not so authorized. All smaller municipahties, being non-authorized 
have to pay over to the District School Board only 5 per cent, of die 
rateable value of the properties in their areas as a contribution 
towards meeting the expenses on education. 


Control over the municipalities is exercised by the Collector the 
Director of Local Authorities, and the State Government, ’ihe 
CoJlector has powers of entry and inspection in regard to any 
immovable property occupied by a municipality or any work in 
progress under it. He may also call for extracts from the proceed- 
ings of a inunicipality or for any books or documents in its possession 
or under its control. He may also require a municipality to take 
into its consideration any objection he has to any of its acts or 
information which he is able to furnish necessitating any action on 
its part. These powers are delegated by the Collector to the 
Assistant or Deputy Collectors in charge of prants. 

The Director of Local Authorities has powers to order 
a municipality to suspend or prohibit, pending the orders of the 
State Government, the execution of any of its order or resolution,! 
if, in his opinion, it is likely to cause injury or annoyance to the 
public or to lead to a breach of the peace or is unlawful. In cases 
of emergency, the Director of Local Authorities may provide for 
the execution of any works or the doing of any act which 
a municipality is empowered to execute or do and the immediate 
execution or doing of which is necessary for the health or safety 
of the public and may direct that the expenses shall be forthwith 
paid by the municipality. Subject to appeal to the State Govern- 
ment, the Director of Local Authorities is also empowered to 
require a municipality to reduce the number of persons employed 
by it and also the remuneration assigned to any member of the 
jitaff. On the recommendation of a municipality he can remove 
any councillor guilty of misconduct in the discharge of his 
duties. 


When satisfied that a municipality has made a default in 
performing any statutory duty imposed on it, the State Govern- 
ment may direct the Director of Local Authorities to fix a period 
for the performance of that duty, and if that duty is not performed 
within the period stipulated, the Director of Local Authorities 
may appoint some person to perform it and direct that the expenses 
shall be forthwith paid by the municipality. If the State Govern- 
ment is of the view that any municipality is not competent to 
perform or persistently makes default in the performance of its 
duties or exceeds or abuses its powers, it may either dissolve the 
municipality or supersede it for a specific period. The presiden 
Dr vice-president of a municipality or municipal borough may 6 
removed by the State Government for misconduct or for negle.ct 
Dr incapacity in regard to the performance of his duties. 

Tlie audit of all Local Fund Accounts is provided for by the 
Bombay Local Fund Audit Act (XXV of 1930). The D-r^tor 
[.ocal Authorities, on receipt of the report of tlie Examiner of Loc^ 
Funds, may disallow any item of expenditure which to 

bim to he contrary to law and surcharge the same on the persM 
making or authorising tlie making of the illegal payment. Appeal 
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against the order may be made either to the District Court or to 

the State Government. r, 

The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act is applied in the Poona 

district only to the Lonavla municipality. This Act, enacted 
in 1925, confers greater powers on a municipal borough than 
those conferred on municipalities governed by the Bombay District 
Municipal Act, 1901. 

In the case of a borough municipality a standing committee is 
appointed instead of a managing committee as in the case of district 
municipalities. The powers of the standing committee are wider 
than these of the managing commiltce. The appointment of 
chief officer is made compulsory and he has been given powers 
under the Act in respect of control of the subordinate staff. A chief 
officer has to be a graduate of a recognised university or a qualified 
engineer, and it is laid down by section 33 of the Bombay Municipal 
Boroughs Act, that no chief officer shall be removed from office, 
reduced or suspended unless by the votes of at least two-thirds of 
the whole number of councillors. 


As regards taxation, a borough municipality is empowered to 
levy, in addition to the taxes leviable by municipalities governed 
by the District Municipal Act, the following specific taxes : 
(fl) a drainage tax, and (b) a special education tax. 

Certain powers exercised by the Director of Local Authorities in 
tlie case of district municipalities are, in the case of borough 
n)unicipahties, exercised by the State Government, namely, 

(1) power to sanction the rules regulating the levy of taxes, 

(2) power to remove, on the recommendation of the municipality, 
any councillor guilty of misconduct in the discharge of his duties, 
and ( 3 ) power to extend the term of a municipality from three \ears 
to four years. 

An account of the individual municipalities in tlie district will 
be found in the paragraphs dealing with the towns concerned. 

The cantonments of Poona and Kirkee are governed by the 
Cantonments Act (II of 1924). An account of their constitution will 
be found under the head, “ Poona as a military Centre.”. 

The District Local Board . — The local self-government of the 
Poona district, excluding its municipal and cantonment areas, is 
entrusted to the Poona District Local Board, which is constituted 
under the Bombay Local Boards Act (VI of 1923). The area 
administered by the board is nearly 5,833 square miles, and, accord- 
ing to the census of 1951, it contained a population of 12,72,990.® 
The board is wholly elected and is composed of 52 members ten of 
whom occupy seats reserved for women, scheduled castes and 
scheduled tri^s. Its term of office is three years, extensible bv 
order of the Director of Local Authorities to a term not exceeding 
in the aggregate four years. If an election does not result in the 

r^uired number of qualified persons willing to take 
number^^ Director of Local Authorities has to appoint the necessary 

'f board from amon? 

t™ is co-extensive with the lifi 

of Ae board. His chief functions are : (a) to preside at meetinos 

‘ •? financial and executive 

odministrabon of the board; (c) to exercise supervision and contr ol 

Popolalion are taken from Pooaa District Census 
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over the acts and proceedings of all officers and servants of 
board in matters of executtve administration, and in mltto! 
concerning the accounts and records of the board - and 
to certain limitations prescribed by Rides framrf "ndir ’the 
to dispose of all questions relating to the service of the officers aS 
servants, and their pay, privileges and allowances. Without 
contravening any order of the board, he may, in cases of emereencv 
direct the execution or stoppage of any work or the doing of anJ 
act which requires the sanction of the board. ^ 


There is also a vice-president of the board who is elected like 
the president. He presides at meetings of the board in the absence 
of the president, and exercises such of the powers and performs 
such of the duties of the president as the president may delegate 
to him. Pending the election of a president, or during the absence of 
the president on leave, he exercises the powers and performs the 
duties of the president. 


Under the Act it is compulsory on the board to appoint a stand- 
ing committee. The appointment of other committees is optional, 
but the board has been appointing committees for the following 
subjects :~(1) Works; (2) Accounts; (3) Law; (4) Village 
Panchayats ; (5) Budget; (6) Public Health; and (7) Allopathic, 
Ayurvedic and Veterinary Dispensaries. The standing committee 
is to consist of not more than nine members, and not less than 
^^^’e members, as the board may determine. The President of the 
Board is the ex officio chairman of the committee. Reappropria- 
tion and tenders of works costing not more than Rs. 5,000 are 
sanctioned by it. It also considers subjects that generallv do not 
come within the purview of the other committees. The other 
committees advise tlie board on subjects coming within their 
purv’iew. 

The obligatory and optional functions of the board are set out 
in section 50 of the Bombay Local Boards Act. The chief obligatory 
duaies are 


( 1 ) the construction of roads and other means of communica- 
tion and the maintenance and repair of all roads and other means 
of communication vested in it ; 

(2) the construction and repair of hospitals, dispensaries, 
markets, dharamshalas and otlier public buildings and the visiting, 
management and maintenance of these institutions ; 

(3) the construction and repair of public tanks, wells 
water-works ; the supply of water from them and from other 
sources ; and the construction and maintenance of works for the 
preservation of water for drinking and cooking purposes ixom 


pollution ; 1 j rflc 

(4) public vaccination, and sanitary works and measures 

necessary for the public health ; and 

(5) the planting and preservation of trees by the side or m 

the vicinity of roads vesting in the board. 

Under the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI of 
le rules framed under it, which came into force from 1st Aprd mu, 
le District Local Board, Poona, has no longer any admimsfrahve 
r financial control over primary education. The only duty ot tte 
oard is to hold an election of the members of the Distact School 
ioard as prescribed in the Act, and to assign to the School Bo^d 
revenue equal to 15 pies out of the income from the cesses on land 


revenue and water-rate. 
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The main financial resources of the board, as set out in section 75 
of the Bombay Local Boards Act, are 

(1) a cess on land revenue up to a maximum of three annas 
in the rupee ; 

(2) a cess on water-rate up to a maximum of tliree annas in the 


rupee ; 

(3) all rents and profits accruing from property (including 
ferries ) vested in the board ; 

(4) grants from Government. 

Under section 79 of the Aet, the board has to assign to every 
munnicipality or cantonment two-thirds of the cesses on land 
revenue levied from lands within that municipality or cantonment. 
The board now le^^es the cesses on land revenue and water-rate 
at the maximum of three annas in the rupee. 


Under seetion 118A of the Act the State Government has to 
make every year a grant to every distriet local board equivalent 
in amount to 15 per cent, of the land revenue, including non- 
a^icultural assessment, realised during the previous year from lands 
within the limits of the board, excluding lands within municipal 
boroughs, municipal districts or village panchayats. 

The controlling autiiorities in relation to the District Local Board 
we the Gollector ; the Director of Local Authorities, Gentral 
Division ; ^ and the State Government. They e.xercise in tlie case 
of tlie DisWct Local Board more or less the same powers that 
they have in the case of municipalities. 


receipts and expenditure of the Poona 
instrict Loeal Board under the various heads in 1951-52 
excluding Primary Education (which is now looked after entirely 

Md^Pro^iS IS- Advances. Investments 
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Receipts. 

Land revenue 

Local Rates ^ ] 

Interest 

Police 

Medical 

Scientific and other minor deparhnents 

Miscellaneous and grants including general aiid 
dearness grants 
Civil Works 


Rs. 

21,473 

3,17,508 

6,955 

40 

40,614 

3,360 

1,74,610 

97,123 


Total . . 6,61,683 


Expenditure 
Refund and Drawback 
General Administration 
Medical ' 

MiscdlaneTnl departments 

Civil Works 


Rs. 

5,145 

83,163 

1,22,683 

21,004 

10,907 

4,65,476 


Total 


7.08,383 
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The board has unrestricted powers of appointment of the officers 
and of payment to them, but where it appoints a Chief Officer, 
an Engineer, or Health Officer and such appointment is approved 
by Government, Government has to pay to the board two-thirds 
of the salary of such officer. At present (1951) the board has 
ai)pointcd only a Chief Officer and an Engineer. Their scale of 
pay is Rs. 220— 15— 400— (Efficiency Bar)— 20— 500— (Efficiency Bar)— 
25-650. 


Roads.— In 1951-52, the board had a total road mileage of 886. 
The maintenance of these roads is a responsibility of the board. 
Of these, 346 miles are metalled, 366 miles unmetalled and 
374 miles cart tracks. The board is required to frame a three-year 
l^rogramme of road improvements and to submit it to the Director 
of Local Authorities, Central Division, for sanction. Out of the 
amount required for this programme, usually 60 per cent, is paid 
by Government as grant-in-aid. Current repair works are generally 
provided from the local fund. During the five years ending 31st 
March 1949, the board had improved a length of 72 miles of roads 
according to tliis programme. 


Village water supply.— The water supply in the villages of the 
district'^is generally satisfactory. Wells are provided by the board 
to almost all the villages, but some of them go dry in the hot season 
and at times when the water supply is not sufficient the board 
tries to repair these wells and keep them in order. Government 
have decided to provide a large number of wells to various villages 
and are now carrying out their projects through various agencies. 
The board has undertaken to dig new wells in tlie Junnar 
Baramati talukas under the vUlage water supply scheme. Under 
tlais scheme, although the excavation and building of the 
are financed by Government they are to be rnaintained by the board 
or the village panchayats concerned out of their funds as properties 

vesting in them. , i i . 

Health awl Sanitation.- As already stated the ^ 

yet appointed a Health Officer of its own. Its pbhgations in connM 

tion with the maintenance of public health is to 

board with the help of the Assistant director of Pubhc H^^ 
whom it provides the staff and funds required 

pCe Lrehotra" vaccines and ““'f u" Waxd"’“ 
contingencies and appliances are supplied y under the 

of 

chrcktrgXthTgSiLrJ,^^^^^^ wens a.e converted by the 
board into draw wells. 

All sanitary arrangements in «nn^»n The 

district are made by the Health D P - drinking water 

board, however, looks to the ^o ^ . centres and assists the 

during fairs and on routes leading to leading to the 

Health Department in other ways The foads leading 

pilgrim centres are maintained by the boar . disoen- 

The board maintains four practito^s under the 

saries and there are 22 subsidized med p a of the 

Rural Medical Aid Scheme of Government. roux 
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expenditure on this scheme is borne by Government and one-fifth 
b) the board. The board also maintains five veterinary 
dispensaries. 

Other Amenities— There are dharamsalas at almost every village 
in the district built in tlie past from the local fund. The board 
dharamsalas in the village panchayat areas have been tiansferred 
to the panchayats. Owing to improvement in means of com- 
munication and quick transport, travellers do not halt in dharam- 
idlds and practically the purpose for which they were built in the 
past no longer survives. The dharamsalas in most of the villages 
are now used for housing schools. 

The Village Panchayats.— Village panchayats form local units of 
administration for villages. Under the Bombay Village Panchayats 
Act (VI of 1933), as amended up to 1st July 1949, in every local 
area which has a population of not less than 2,000 a panchayat 
has to be established. It is also permissible for the State Govern- 
ment to direct the establishment of a panchayat in a local area 
having a population of less than 2,000. In accordance with this 
provision. Government have decided that a panchayat should be 
ptablished in a village with a population of 1,000 and over if there 
Ls a spontaneous demand for it from the villagers. In revenue 
villages with a population of less than 1,000, fifty residents of the 
Village have to apply for the establishmnt of a panchayat before the 
setting up of one is considered by Government. 


The maximum number of members for a panchayat is fifteen 
and the rninimum number seven. The members are to be elected 
on adult franchise. TiU 26th January 1960 (i.e. till the expiration 
of ten years from the commencement of the Gonstitution of India), 
the State Government have been given power to reserve seats (in 
joint electorates) for the representation of women. Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. However, no seats may be reserved 
for the Scheduled Gastes and Scheduled Tribes unless Government 
of opinion that the reservation is necessary havin" recard to 
nt T village of such castes and tribes.° The term 

file "tended up to 

panchayat has to elect a sarpanch and a deputy sarpanch frorJ[ 

audif 

a,"£““llSe1u?d^s Ifitf '"r" '•>« so far 

general control of the District Locar Board’"' . ”'"l? *“ ’’te 

(a) supply of water for domestic use* 

: wet' bunds, tanks and 

' strl^U ?nd pte obstructions and projections in public 

drains, bunds tTbridge?,”^”** repair of. public roads. 
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(e) sanitation, conservancy and prevention and abatement of 
nuisances ; <»uai.cinenc ot 

if) preservation and improvement of public health; 

(g) maintenance and regulation of the use of public 
grazing lands, forest lands, tanks and wells, vesting in 
the control of the panchayat ; 

(h) lighting of the village; 

(i) control of fairs, bazars, slaughter houses and cart stands- 

and ’ 

(/■) provision, maintenance and regulation of burning and burial 
grounds. 


buildings, 
or under 


Under section 26A of the Act, it is competent to a panchayat to 
make provision within the village in regard to the following among 
other matters 


( a ) crop experiments ; 

( b ) construction and maintenance of slaughter houses ; 

( c ) relief of the destitute and the sick ; 

(d) improvement of agriculture; 

( e ) co-operative farming ; 

(/) improvement of cattle and their breeding and general care 
of livestock ; 


( g ) establishment of granaries ; 

( h ) village libraries and reading rooms ; 

(i) promotion, improvement and encouragement of cottage 
industries ; 

(/■) construction and maintenance of public latrines; 

(k) establishment and maintenance of markets; and 
(/) watch and ward of the village and the crops therein. 


Under section 28 of the Act, when sufBcient funds for the pu^ose 
are placed at the disposal of the panchayat by the District Local 
Board, the panchayat is under an obligation to— 

(a) supervise tlie labour employed by the board on works 
within the village ; 

(b) supervise repairs to dharamsalas ; 

(c) manage and maintain cattle pounds; and 

(d) execute such works as are entrusted to it by the board. 


Subject to such conditions as the State Government may impos^ 
it is also competent to a panchayat to ^rform other admnisfrati 
duties, including the distribution of irrigation water, y 

assigned to it by the State Government after consultation with tho 

District Local Board. .. 

Under section 89 of the Act, every panchayat is ““inj 

tion to levy a house tax and a tax on lands not subject to payine « 
of agricultural assessment at rates prescribed by GOTcr^enh a 
it is competent to a pancbayat to levy all or any of the oUow^ 
taxes or fees at such rates and in such manner and subjMt to su 
exemptions as may be prescribed by Government, namey, 

(i) pilgrim tax; 

(ii) tax on fairs, festivals and entertainments; 
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( iii ) octroi ; 

(iv) tax on marriages, adoptions and feasts; 

(v) tax on shops and hotels ; 

(vi) tax on premises where machinery is run by steam, oil, electric 

power or manual labour for any trade or business and not 
for a domestic or agricultural purpose ; 

(vii) fee on markets and weekly bazars ; 

(viii) fee on cart stands; 

(Lx) fee for supply of water from wells and tanks vesting in it for 
purposes other than domestic use ; 

(x) general sanitary tax; 

( xi ) special sanitary cess ; 

( xii ) toll on vehicles and animals ; 

(xiii) general water rate; 

(xiv) special water rate ; 

( XV ) fees for watch and ward and protection of crops • and 

( XVI ) tax on brokers and daldls in the cattle markets. ’ 
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It is also laid down Aat every panchayat shall levy any one of the 
above tax-^es as may be prescribed by Government in regard to the 


, to a panchayat to levy any other State tax 

by Local Board and sanctfoned 

Section 90 of the Act gives the District Local Board power to 

to lew or increase any of the taxes or fees 
jiecified jf^t appears to the board that the regular income of the 

panchayat falls below what is necessary for the proper discharge 
of the obligatory duties of the panchayat aiscnarge 

The State Government makes every year a grant to 
panchayat equivalent in amount to 15 ner cent of fViA r>rrJ- ^ 

ili^evioSry"''^ wit^Te hmltelf tfie Sg^^ wUhe^er^ 

refusal or incapacity in regard thc%\?fo™rce“of h" 

nyl^a P~It“'con%£rn ^ ^ ’“f «><= 

to be previous conviction for the pt^se? o^X ’Inian" 

\ 

Under Government notiHcation No. 4514/4 (ors 
Department, dated 20th Februarv IQ'^n oil - Home 

Poona district are invested wiS^powers .i panchayats in the 

. ( ) to try civil suits not aflFecting anv intpr^^cf in * 

; property up to the value of Rs ^0 and^wK fk ^"^^oveable 
parties, ' up to the value of Rs’ 100 consent of the- 

A Bk Vf 2-30 ' * ' : ' 
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(2) to take cognizance of and try the following offences 
namely,— . ’ 

(i) Under the Indian Penal Code:— Section. 

(a) Negligently doing any act known to be 

likely to spread the infection of any 
disease dangerous to life . . . . 269 

(b) Fouling the water of a public spring or 

reservoir . . . . 277 

(c) Causing danger, obstruction, or injury 

to any person in any public way . . 283 

(ii) Under the Cattle Trespass Act, 1871:— 

Forcibly opposing the seizure of cattle or 
rescuing tlie same . . . . 24 

(iii) Under the Prevention of Cruelty to 

Atnmals Act, 1890 

( a ) Practising phooJca . . . . 4 

(b) Killing animals with unnecessary cruelty. 5 

(c) Being in possession of the skin of a goat 

killed with unnecessary cruelty . . 5-A 

(d) Employing animals unfit for labour .. 6 

(e) Baiting or inciting animals to fight .. 6-C 

If) Permitting diseased animals to go at large 

or to die in public places . . . . 7 

(iv) Under the Bombay District Police Act, 

1890 :- 

Being drunk and incapable of taking care 
of himself in a street or public place or 
place of publie resort .. •• 61(1 )(p) 


(v) Under the Bombay District Vaccination Act, 

1892 :- 

(a) Inoculating, entering a vacciriation area 

after inoculation, and bringing person 
inoculated into such area . . • • 22 

(b) Disobedience of order of the Magistrate 

for tlie vaccination of any unprotected 
child under 14 years . . • • ^ 

(c) Not producing child for vaccination .. ^ 

(d) Neglecting to take child to be vaccinated. 20 

(vi) Under the Bombay Primary Education Act, 

1947:— 1 V 1 'll? 

( a ) Failure to cause child to attend school . . oo 

(Z?) Employing child liable for compulsory 

education a j i. " 

(vii) Under the Bombay Prevention of Adultera- 
tion Act, 1925 :— 

Sale or manufacture of food not ot me 

proper nature, substance or quality .. ^ 

(viii) Under the Bombay Village Panchayats 

Act, 1933 , v i 

Breaches of by-laws made punishable 

under the Act • • • • * * * * , 

Pleaders vakils etc., are not permitted to appe^ on bet^ 

lourt in criminal cases. 
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Powers of control over panchiiyats are given to the Collector and 
the District Local Board. Both of tliem have concurrent powers 
to call for information and to compel the panchayat to take into 
consideration any objection they have to any acts of the pancha>’at, 
either of commission or of omission, or any information which 
necessitates the commission of any act b>’ the panchayat. They 
can also compel the panchayat to reduce the number of the staff 
maintained by it or the remuneration paid to tlicm. In addition, 
the Collector has powers of suspension and prohibition in respect 
of the execution of any order or resolution of a panchayat which, 
in his opinion, is likely to cause injury or annoyance to the public 
or to lead to a breach of the peace. In cases of emergency, the 
Collector may also provide for the execution of any work or the 
doing of any act which a panchayat is empowered to execute or do, 
and the immediate execution or doing of which is, in his opinion,' 
necessary for the health or safety of the public, and may direct t.hat 
die expenses shall be forthwith paid by the pancliaj’at. 


The District Local Board is authorised to carry out each year 
the audit of the accounts of a panchayat and forward a copy of the 
audit note to the Collector. If it appears to the board that 
a panchayat has made default in the performance of its oblif^atory 
duties, it may order the duty to be performed within a specified 
period, and, if the duty is not performed within that period, 
the board can appoint some person to perform it and direct that 
the expense be paid by the defaulting panchayat. 


'l^e State Government also is given power to carry out at the 
cost of the panchayat any of the panchayat s obligatory duties when 
L^or‘^Th° District Local Board has neglected to take 

wiih n- J ? f Government has a so powers, after consultation 

if h, h! olve or supersede a panchfivat, 

d, in Its opinion, the panchayat had exceeded or abused its powers 

o made persistent default in the performance of its oblf-aJorv 
duties ; or persistently disobeyed any of the orders of the Colfector 
I^l a panchayat is superseded, all its powers and duties will be 

appoinLdX th: 
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In pursuant of a resolution, dated the 13th September 19=50 

S district a sSal office; 

nn Mamlatdar for the development of villaf^e panch ivats 

section 94 (J) of the Act a f • u Board under 

to the Collector before tlie 15th submitted 
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CHAPTER 14-JUSTICE AND PEACE. 

The Judicial Depabtment. 

The District Judge, Poona, is the highest judicial authority in 
die district and presides over the District Court. Under Article 233 
of the Constitution of India, appointments, posting and promotion 
of district judges® are to be made by the Governor in consultation 
vith the High Court; and under Article 234, appointments of 
persons other than district judges to the judicial service! is made by 
the Governor in accordance with rules made by him after consulta- 
tion with the State Public Service Commission and witli the High 
Court. Under Article 235, the control over the District Court and 
tlie courts subordinate to it, including the posting and promotion 
of, and the grant of leave to, persons belonging to the judicial service 
and holding any post inferior to the post of district judge, is vested 
in the High Court. 

The District Court is the principal court of original jurisdiction 
in the district and it is also a court of appeal from all decrees and 
orders up to the value of Rs. 10,000, passed by the subordinate courts 
from which an appeal can be preferred. The District Judge e.xercises 
general control over all the civil courts and their establishment and 
inspects the proceedings of these courts. 

In addition to the District Court, there are located in Poona three 
other courts, each presided over by an Assistant Judge. The Assistant 
Judge exercises both original and appellate jurisdiction. He tries 
original cases the value of which does not exceed Rs. 15,000. 

There is also a Court of Small Causes at Poona. The Judge 
presiding over this court is invested with power to try civil cases 
whose value does not exceed Rs. 2,000. The Small Cause Court 
Judge exercises powers under the Rents, Hotel and Lodging House 
Rates Control Act (LVII of 1947) and hears appeals under the Muni- 

cip^ Act (Act LIX of 1949 — Provincial Municipal Corporations 
Act). 

Subordinate to the District Judge are two cadres of Civil Judges 
Jumor Division and Senior Division. The jurisdiction of a Civil 

ConsUtuUon of India, the term “ District Judge ” 
Includes addiUonal district judge, assistant district judge, chief judge^ of 

■sU^nl jidge^ sessions judge, additional sessions judge and assistant 

• fin Art. 236 of the Constitution of India, “judicial service” is described as 

intended to Ell the post of distii'et 
judge and other civil judicial posts inferior to the jpost of district judge. 
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judge (Junior Division), extends to all original suits and proceed- 
mgs of a civil nature wherein the subject-matter does not excppfl 
r»s. 10,000 in value, while that of a Civil Judge (Senior Division) 
extends to all original suits and proceedings of a civil nature 
irrespective of the value of the subject-matter. Appeals in suits or 
proceedings wherein the subject-matter does not exceed Rs. 10,000 
ill value are taken to the District Court, while in those wherein the 
subject-matter exceeds in value Rs. 10,000 are taken direct to the 
High Court. 

The courts of three Civil Judges (Senior Division) and of five Ci\'il 
Judges (Junior Division), are held in Poona. Outside Poona, 
there are in all eigiit Civil Judges (Junior Division), distributed 
as follows two at Khed and one at each of the following places, 
namely, Baramati, Bhor, Ghodnadi, Junnar, Saswad and Vadgaon. 
The Joint Civil Judge, Khed, holds his court at Ghodegaon, and 
the Civil Judges at Bhor, Ghodegaon, Ghodnadi, Saswad, and 
Vadgaon are also working as Magistrates of the First Class. 

The District Judge, Poona, is also the Sessions Judge of the district. 
The Sessions Judge tries criminal cases which are committed to his 
court by judicial magistrates after preliminary enquiry and hears 
appeals aganst the decisions of subordinate magistrates. 


In addition to the Sessions Judge, there are hvo Additional Sessions 
Judges. These posts of Additional Sessions Judges are held by the 
Assistant Judges on the Civil side. The Sessions Judge and Additional 
Sessions Judges can pass any sentence authorised by law, but any 
sentence of death passed by them is subject to confirmation by the 
High Court. Below in rank to the Additional Sessions Judge is an 
Assistant Sessions Judge. There is one Assistant Sessions Judge at 
Poona. An Assistant Sessions Judge can pass any sentence authoris- 
ed by law except a sentence of death or of transportation or imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding seven years. 


The Bombay Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions Act 
(XXIIf of 1951) has classified the magistracy of the State into two 
catecrories. viz., (1) Judicial Magistrates and (2) Executive i\lagis^ates. 
Judicial Magistrates are of the following classes :-(l) Presidency 
Magistrates ; (2) Magistrates of the first class ; (3) ^jffistrates of 
second class ; (4) Magistrates of the third class ; and (5) Special 
Magistrates. Executive Magistrates fall under the tollowm^ 
classes •-(!) District Magistrates ; (2) Sub-divisional Magistrates 
(3) Taluka Magistrates ; (4) Presidency Magistrates specially empower- 
ed by the State Government ; and (5) Special Executive Magisfrate. 
The State Government may, in consultation with the Hi^ 
direct any two or more judicial magistrates to sit toge er 
and invest it with the powers of a magistrate of any clas . 

Presidency Magistrates work in Greater Bombay, 
cial Magistrates are appointed by the State Government in cons^^t^^^ 

tion with the High Court to try particular cases are 

cases generally in any local area. Special Execut o 

appointed by the State Government for parbcular areas or tor 

performance of particular functions. . . * - 

All judicial magistrates and benches of make 

subordinate to the Sessions Judge of business among 

rules or give special orders as to the distribution of busmess am 5 


them. 
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All executive magistrates are subordinate to the District Magis- 
trate Their powers and functions are detailed in the section deal- 
ing with Land Revenue and General Administration. (Pp. 4-12, 
446 448). Appeals from orders requiring security for keeping the 
peace or for good behaviour, however, lie from executive magistrates 
to the Court of Session (Section 406, Criminal Procedure Code). 
The State Government has power by notification to direct that such 
orders made by a Magistrate other than the District NIagistrate 
shall lie to the District Magistrate and not to the Court of Session, 
Again, under section 406A of the Code any person aggrieved by 
an order refusing to accept or rejecting a surety under section 122 
P'.ay appeal against such order, if made by a District 
Magistrate, to "the Court of Session. Under section 435 (4), 
the High Court is empowered to call for and examine the 
record of any proceeding under section 143 (prohibition of repetition 
of nuisance), 144 (temporary order in urgent cases of nuisance or 
apprehended danger), and 145 (procedure where disputes as to im- 
moveable property is likely to cause breach of tlie peace), even 
though such proceeding was before an executive magistrate. 
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The ordinary powers of the Magistrates of the Third, Second and 
First Class are detailed respectively in Parts I, II and III of the Cri- 
minal Procedure Code (Act V of 1898). They may be invested with 
additional powers by the State Government in consultation with 
the High Court, and these additional powers are detailed in 
Schedule IV of the Code. They are competent to pass the follow- 
ing sentences 


(a) Magistrates of the 
Class. 


First (1) Imprisonment for a term 

not e.xceeding 2 years, 
including such solitaiy 
confinement as is autho- 
rised by law ; 

(2) Fine not exceeding 

Rs. 1,000 ; 

(3) Whipping. 

(b) Magistrates of the Second (1) Imprisonment for a term 

not exceeding 6 months, 
including such solitary 
confinement as is autho- 
rised by law ; 

(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 200. 

(c) Magistrates of the Third (1) Imprisonment for a term 

not exceeding one month ; 
(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 50. 

Pending the eflFective application of the Bombay Separation of 

? Functions Act, criminal justice is dispensed 
^ Resident Magistrates, who are all Magistrates of the First Class. 

dkSrf Resident Magistrates in the Poona 

r . one each in 

^kee Cantonment, Saswad, Khed, Baramati and Dhond. In addi- 

tond Magistrate and an Addi- 

of "'f'om had powers of a First Class 
Magistrate, with Appellate and Summary powers. 
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There are also 25 Honorary Magistrates in the district, of whom 
four are ladies. They are all invested with powers of Magistrates 
of me Second Class. The power of trying criminal cases was taken 
away from them in 1946, and they are now only authorised to do 
the work of attestation. 


The following are the other Law Officers of Government function- 
ing in the Poona district 

District Government Pleader and Public Prosecutor; 
Assistant Government Pleader and First Assistant Public 
Prosecutor ; 

Senior Assistant Public Prosecutor ; 

Third Assistant Public Prosecutor ; 

Honorary Assistant to the District Government Pleader; 
Sub-Government Pleaders, one at each of the following 
places, viz., Khed, Baramati, Ghodnadi, Vadgaon, Saswad, 
Junnar, and Bhor. 


There were, in 1950, 420 legal practitioners practising in the 
Poona district, of whom 24 were advocates of the Bombay High 
Court. 


Under the Bombay Village Panchayats Act (VI of 1933), nyaya 
panchayats have been formed in a number of villages, and these 
institutions are empowered to try petty civil suits and criminal 
cases. These powers are detailed in the section relating to village 
panchayats. (P. 466). Appeals from these courts are allowed to 
the District Court in civil suits and to the Sessions Court in cri- 
minal cases. 

In tlie various courts of the Poona district, at the beginning of 
the year 1950, there were 4,777 suits pending. During the same 
year, 5,573 suits were instituted and 6,058 suits were disposed of, 
and the balance of suits pending at the end of the year was 


1,636. 

Of the 5,573 suits instituted, 2,129 were for money or movable 
arooertv ; 1,290 were of value not exceeding Rs. 100 ; 1,593 were 
)f value abo 'c Rs. 100, but not exceeding Rs. 1,000; 1>025 were of 
/alue above Rs. 1,000 but not exceeding Rs. 5,000 ; and f 05 'vem 
)f value above Rs. 5,000. The total value of the suits instituted 

.vas Rs. 86,11,280. • i, » 

Of the 6,058 suits disposed of, 801 were disposed of 'Without 

Ti'al ■ 1,227 ex parte; 89 on admission of claims; 

iise ; 2,130 after full trial ; 181 on reference to arbitrauon ; and 

271 by transfer. 

There were 895 appeals (including Miscellaneous Appeals) pend- 

ng at the beginning of the year 1950. During ® , X Uaiance 
L,048 appeals were instituted and 1,014 disposed of, and le 

pending at the end of the year was 929. 

Of the 1.014 appeals disposed of, 272 were 
prosecuted ; 464 confirmed ; 51 modified , > 

id for retrial ; and 2 were transferred. 

There were 118 offences reported to the Sessions 9°^’ 
luring the year 1950. The number of persons under mal w^ 

rhe cases of 274 persons were disposed e wnvicted. 

iiese 274, 196 were acquitted or discharged and 76 were convi 
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The cases of 5 persons were referred to the High Court. The 
sentences passed by the Court of Session were as foUows 

1 person awarded death sentence ; 

5 persons awarded transportation or penal servitude ; 

69 persons imprisoned ; 

20 persons fined ; and 

; 4 persons were asked to give security. 

No one was awarded the sentence of whipping. 

‘ The following are the figures showing the Revenue and E.xpendi- 
ture of the Judicial Department in the Poona district for the year 
1949-50 

Revenue. 


Rs. a. p. 


(1) Sale proceeds of unclaimed and 
escheated property 

■ (2) Fines by Civil and Sessions Courts. 

(3) Cash receipts of record rooms 

(4) Miscellaneous receipts 


Total . . 


Expenditure. 


' (1) Pay of officers 

(2) Pay of establishment 

(3) Pay of process serving 

ment 

(4) Travelling allowance 

(5) House rent allowance 

(6) Dearness Allowance 

(7) Contingencies 


« • 


establish- 


Total . . 


6,321 

9 

0 

7,924 

0 

0 

67,231 

14 

0 

7,342 

8 

0 

88,819 

15 

0 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

1,32,317 

14 

0 

2,53,058 

4 

0 

40,978 

5 

0 

15,317 

12 

0 

15,111 

15 

0 

2,27,033 

4 

0 

57,279 

11 

0 

7,41,097 

1 

0 


The value of judicial stamps sold in the Poona district durinc 
1949-50 was Rs. 8,16,793. 
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The primary functions of the police are the prevention and 
“et®c«on of crime; the maintenance of order; the apprehension of 
offenders; escorting and guarding prisoners, treasure or private or 
public property of which they may be placed in charge ; and the 
prosecution of criminals. They have, however, various other 
duties to perform of which some, such as control of traffic, censor- 
sJiip ot plays and other performances, service of summonses in 
criminal cases and destruction of stray dogs are imposed upon 
them by law, and others, such as aid to refugees and pilgrims and 
passport and naturalisation enquiries, are entrusted to them for 
administrative reasons. 


Under section 17 (i) of the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951) tl 
District Superintendent and the police force of a district are und 
toe control of the Distnct Magistrate of the district. While all quc 
bons of poh^ and of the administration of law within the distri 
are for the District Magistrate’s decision, it is the province of tl 


POUGS. 


Organization. 
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Inspector General of Police of Bombay State to watch over the 
recruitment, education, housing and equipment of the police and so 
to regulate their internal organisation and their methods of workin*^ 
as to render them the most efficient instrument possible for the use 
of the District Magistrate in the safeguarding of his charge. 

Under the Inspector General of Police are three Deputy Inspectors 
General of Police, each in charge of one of the following divisions : 

(1) Northern Range, (2) Southern Range, and (3) Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department. Below these officers are the District Superin- 
tendents of Police in charge of districts. Under the law as it stands 
at present, the Superintendent of Police is an assistant of the District 
Magistrate for police purposes, although in matters falling within 
the jurisdiction of the Inspector General of Police, he is subject to 
the general control and direction of the superior police officers. In 
short, while the district police forces are under the Inspector General 
of Police for the sake of administrative control, the force in each 
dir.trict is under the working control of the District Magistrate. 

The Poona district, for purposes of police administration, is divided 
into two charges. Urban and Rural, and each is under the control 
of a Superintendent of Police. 

The Urban Area is divided into two sub-divisions, Contonment 
and City, each in charge of a Sub-Divisional Police Officer (Assistant 
Superintendent of Police or Deputy Superintendent of Police). Each 
of these two sub-divisions contains four police stations which arc in 
charge of Police Inspectors. For traffic matters there is an Admins- 
tration Branch, and it is in charge of a Police Inspector. 


The Rural Area is divided into two sub-divisions. Eastern and 
Western, and each is in charge of a Sub-Divisional Police Officer. The 
Eastern sub-division contains 11 police stations and 20 outposts. The 
Western has 10 police stations and 23 outposts. The police stations 
are in charge of Sub-Inspectors of Police and the outposts in charge 
of Head Constables. 

For political and allied work, there is an Intelligence Branch for 
the whole of the district, and it is in charge of a Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police who is responsible to the District Superintendent 


jf Police, Poona (Urban) Area. 

For the recruitment and training of the subordinate police and other 
branches of work, there is one headquarter at Poona for the whole 
district and it is in charge of a Home Deputy Superintendent o 
[’olice. This headquarters also deals with all rnatters coining 
inns and armament of the whole police force in die , i 
supply of clothing articles and accoutrement to the subordmaie 


olice. , 

In 1937-38, the police personnel in the district was 71 officers an 
531 men. The total sanctioned strength in 1949 was as under .- 

* T'oini'\nrArV. 




(1) Superintendent of Police . . 

(2) Assistant Superintendents of 

Police • • • • 

(3) Deputy Superintendents of 

Police 

(4) Police Inspectors 

(5) Sub-Inspectors of Police . . 


1 


2 

8 

44 
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(6) Unarmed Head Constables 

(Foot) 

(7) Armed Head Constables 

(Foot) 

(8) Unarmed Constables (Foot)... 

(9) Armed Constables (Foot) ... 

This gives a permanent force of 8S officers and 2,628 men and a 
temporary force of 55 officers and 1,030 men. 

The following temporary strength has been sanctioned for various 
extra duties 


Pennanent, 

Temporary. 

482 

177 

132 

85 

1,322 

365 

692 

403 


Extra Duties. 


(1) Prohibition 

(2) Enforcement of food 

supply and control 
orders 

(3) Verification of rolls of 

Army recruits 

(4) Training classes at 

District Headquarters 
and Emergency 

reserve 

(5) Local Intelligence 

Branch 

(6) Additional Sub-Division 

police stations and 
outposts 

(7) Extra duties in the dis- 

trict. Guards, escorts, 
orderlies, etc. 

(8) Mess Manager 

(9) Motor Transport 

Total . . 


Ofliccrr. of nnd 
, ^1 , OiiiCams of 

abov<* tho r.mk \ __ 

of Deputy 

Sup riu* en* 

dent of Pt)l CO. 


an I U'low 
tlv' ra uk of 
ln>pv'Ctor3, 


Mon. 

34 

21 

6 


2 

4 

34 


141 


379 


429 

1 

2 


52 


1,013 


The cost of the permanent police for 1948-49 was Rs. 31,14,193. 
The permanent sanctioned strength of the police worked out at one 
policeman to 2*23 square miles and 547 persons. 

d^bes of the various members of the police force are 
arranged according to the importance of their rank. 

The Superintendent of Police, who is tlie e.xecutive head of tho 
police force, is invested with the direction and control of the police 
under the command and control of the District Magistrate. His 
pnma^ duties are to keep the force under his control properly 
efficient and contended, and to ensure, by constant supervi- 
prevenhon, investigation and detection of crime in 
nis district are properly and efficiently dealt with by the force. 

of PoUce or Deputy Superinten- 

rihle <='?’>rge of sub-divisions, are respon- 

able for .11 enme work m their charges. Under the general orders 

the Superuitendent, they are responsible for the efficiency and 
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ol^cers and men in their divisions and hold 
detailed inspections of pohce stations and outposts in their chaXs 
at regular intervals. 


In the Poona Urban charge, the work in police stations beine 
quite heavy, a Pohce Inspector is made to hold the charge of the 
police station and he performs the same duties as those of Sub- 
Inspector in the rural police stations. 


In the Rural charge, the Inspector is attached to the sub-divi- 
sion. Chosen for the post owing to his ability to deal with crime 
and criminals, he is employed almost entirely on crime work and 
the supervision of bad characters and gangs in his sub-division. He 
supervises and co-ordinates the crime work of different police 
stations in his sub-divisions. 


Recruitment. 


The Sub-Inspector of Police is the officer in charge of the police 
station. He is responsible for the prevention and detection of crime 
in his charge and for seeing that the orders of the superiors are 
carried out and the discipline of the police under him is properly 
maintained. 


Head Constables are subject to the orders of the Sub-Inspectprs 
placed over them and of the superior officers of the police force. 
They are to report to the Sub-inspector all crimes in their beats and 
also to assist him in the investigation and detection of crime. When 
in charge of a particular post or circle of villages, the head .constable 
acts in all police matters in concert with the heads of the village 
police. When attached to the police station, he holds the charge in 
the absence of the Sub-Inspector and looks to all routine work 
including investigation of crime. 

The Constables perform such duties as they may be ordered by 
tlie head constable and superior police officers to perform. 


Appointments of Assistant Superintendents of Police are made by the 
Government of India on the recommendation of the Union Public 
Service Commission. Before being posted to regular duty, they are 
trained in the Central Police Training College, Mount Abu. The 
Deputy Superintendents of Police are appointed by the Bombay 
Government, 70 per cent, by promotion of meritorious officers from 
the lower ranks of the district police force, and 30 per cent, by 
direct recruitment. Direct recruits are, on recruitment, attached to 
the Police Training School, Nasik. After completion of their train- 
ing, these officers are attached to districts for practical training or 
a period of one year prior to their confirmation. 

Inspectors of Police are appointed by the Inspector General of 
Police. Appointments are, as a rule, made by promotion of Sub- 
Inspectors, direct appointments being very rare. 

Recruitment of Sub-Inspectors is made by the ' u' 

Police both by the promotion of officers from the '<>y“ ^ 

listrict police force and by direct recruitment. ,.^="<11^ 
recruitment may be either from tectS^ “ 

Department. These candidates are ■" the first ‘"f Tto 
xaining in the Police Training School, Nasik. as by 

lelection is made by the Inspector General of Pohce as«sM^^ 

1 Committee of Deputy Inspectors General and the Principal, Po e 
Fraining School, Nasik. 
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AoDointments of head constables are made by the District Supenn- 
tciS of Police, ordinarily by promotion from among ^nstables 
Sh approved service. Direct appointments as head constables are 
also made by the Deputy Inspector General of the Range. 

Selection of candidates for the constable’s grade are made by the 
District Superintendent of Police. Men from the district are genera ly 
preferred as they are more likely to have local konwledge and to be 
able to move about and make enquiries unobserved. Training to 
the constabulary is imparted at Poona by officers of Sub-Inspector 
rank under the supervision of the Headquarters Inspector and the 
Home Deputy Superintendent. They are required to pass an e.xamina- 
tion before they are posted to police stations. 


There are two sections of the police force, armed and unarmed. 
The armed section in 1949 consisted of 132 head constables and 
692 constables, i.e., a total of 824 men. To the armed force are 
mainly allotted the duties of guarding jails and lock-ups and of pro- 
viding escorts to prisoners and treasure. Tlie unarmed police are 
drilled so as to give them an upricht and manly bearing and to enable 
them to turn, march and salute smartly and correctly. They are 
taught squad dirill and physical e.xercises without arms. The 
armed police are instructed in squad drill, physical drill with and 
without arms, rifle and firing exercises, bayonet practice and 
fighting, riot drill, dacoit operations, guard and sentry duty, skirmish-- 
ing, ceremonial, musketry, etc. 

Against an acbial strength (in 1949) of 83 officers and 2,559 men 
in the Poona district police, there were 83 officers and 2,072 men who 
could read and wTite. The percentase of literate officers and men 
to actual strength worked out at 81*57. 


The armament of the Poona district police in 1949 consisted of 
3,491 rifles (3,341— -303, and 150 Italian rifles) ; 1,839 muskets of 
•410 bore, and 211 revolvers (4 — 450; 7— *329 ; 129— *380 ; and 
71-455). 

The district had (in 1949) a fleet of 27 motor vehicles, and adminis- 
trative approval had been given to add 10 more vehicles. In addi- 
tion, there were 10 motor cycles. 

There were 4 wireless stations and 3 mobile wireless sets in the 
district. One more wireless station was attached to the resewe 
constabulary at Purandar. 


T^e system of mounted police ” (policemen mounted on horse- 
back) was abolished some twelve years ago. The police now move' 
about in motor transport. 


During World War II, the police were called upon to guard 
wtal points, protected places, dams, sluices, etc., arrange for fielc 
tinng, verify Ae character of recruits enrolled in the military, mak^ 
enquiries of deserters and absentees from the military, registei 
foreigners and make enquiries connected with them, watch the 
moveinents of undesirable persons discharged from the Army anc 
also of foreigners, make arrangements for the passing of militarv 
TOnvoys, and undertake duties in connection with Air Raid Precau- 
tions and lighting restrictions. After the war* they are requir^ tc 
ratorce orders issued from; time to time in connection with food 
rahomng, control of prices of-textiles, petrol, etc. The prohibitior 
work was handed over to the police on 15th September 1948, and 
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a skeleton staflF was provided out of the existing staff of the Evdsfl 

® Sub-Inspectors, 2 Head Constables 
o4 Constables. This force was augmented by 20 Head 
Constables and 60 Constables. In 1949, the police had to deal with 
1,459 cases under the prohibition laws. With the advent of total 

prohibition in April 1950, the work of the police has increased 
considerably. 

There is a specially armed police, called the State Reserve 
Constabulary, stationed at Purandar, consisting of 1,000 personnel, 
including officers and men. This group with two other similar 
groups located at Belgaum and Baroda and another group of 2,000 
located in Greater Bombay, is meant to make the State self-sufficient 
in respect of internal security. This force is highly trained and 
mobile and is provided with wireless sets and motor transport. 

There is an Anti-Corruption Branch of the Police Department 
working under the Additional Assistant to the Inspector General of 
Police. Its organisation is not district-wise but for the whole 
State. 

The Railways running through the district are under the charge 
of a Superintendent of Police, who has a Sub-Divisional Officer to 
assist him. His charge, however, covers the Central and Southern 
Railways running through the whole State, The Superintendent is 
under the general control of the Range Deputy Inspector General of 
Police and the Inspector General of Police, He must, however, 
obey the instructions of the General Managers of the Railways, but 
may appeal to the Inspector General afterwards, if appeal, in his 
opinion, is necessary. 

In 1949, the following were the figures of crime in the Poona 
district 

( a ) Total number of non-cognizable cases . . 34,490 

\h) Total number of cognizable cases reported 9,203 
to the police. 

(c) Total number of cognizable cases dealt with 7,351 
by Magistrates. 

The following figures represent the variations in crime during the 
quinquennium, 1944-48 

(a) Non-cognizable crime.. 

(h) Police cognizable crime. 

( c ) Reported cognizable 

crime. 

(d) Magisterial cognizable 

crime. 

Real serious crime, including (1) murders and 
(2) dacoities, (3) robberies, (4) house-breaking and (5) thefta 

including cattle thefts, (6) receiving stolen property, and (7) noting, 

varied as follows from 1940-49 


J94i. 

1915. 

1946. 

1947. 

1918. 

9,904 

11,044 

16,641 

21,748 

20,919 

5,981 

6,183 

7,034 

8,806 

8,338 

3,542 

3,841 

5,117 

6,270 

0,017 

618 

450 

591 

760 

560 


1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 


2,257 

2.277 

2,641 

3,706 

2,971 


1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 


3,208 

4,201 

5,095 

4,704 

4,023 
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Incidence of 

cognizable crime 

follows during the years 1940-49 

1940 

.. 2-99 

1941 

.. 3-07 

• 1942 

.. 3-69 

1943 

.. 4-60 


1,000 of population 

varied as 

1945 

4-54 

1946 

5-17 

1947 

6-47 

1948 

G-19 


In 1949, there were one Police Prosecutor and 15 Sub-Police 
Prosecutors in the district. The total number of cases conducted 
by the prosecuting staff (exclusive of cases compounded, with- 
drawTi or pending) was 1,259, out of which 1,084 ended in convic- 
tion. The total number of cases conducted by the c.vecutive 
staff was 2,032, out of which 1,829 ended in conviction. 


' Quarters have been provided for 1,512 members of the police 
force in the district. There is a police dispensary at Poona. 


The Villft^e Police.— The stipendiary police of the district is 
helped by the xillage police. Under the Bombay Village Police 
Act (VIII of 1867), the control of the village police vests in the 
District Magistrate and not in the District Superintendent of 
Police. The District Magistrate may, however, depute any of his 
authority to the District Superintendent of Police. There are 
1,545 villages in the district. Each village or group of villages has 
a police patil. The police patil is required to collect information 
regarding suspicious looking strangers and send it to the police 
station. He has to keep a strict watch over the movements of 
notoriously bad characters under surveillance of the police. When 
the patrolling police goes to the village, he has to give all the 
information he possesses about events in the village. It is the 
duty of the village police patil to render assistance to any sick 
traveller and to maintain law and order in tlie village. He is 
assisted in his work by the village watchmen (Mahars). In 1949, 
Ae village police in the district rendered assistance to the police 
in the detection of 16 cases. 


A Guards.~Jn pursuance of the Bombay Home Guards 

Act ( III of 1947), the Poona District Home Guards Unit was started 
on me -.8th March 1948. It is a voluntary body established to 
supplement the ordinary police force for the protection of person 

property and public safety, and for such other service to the public 
ns it may be called upon to perform. 

« organisation in the State 
K the Commandant General, and under him are Commandants 

Senfe ‘^^of control the district staff. The appoint- 

ments of the Commandant General and Commandants are 

men^ md fhp from among suitable non-official gentle- 

iT^n, and Ae posts are purely honorary, carrying no remuneration 

Tte orgamsabon is non-political and non-communal. All members 

■O' any of 4e regional languages is eUgible for enrolment 
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The Home Guards are trained in squad drill, lathi drill use of 
arms control of traffic elementary law, mob-fighting, unarmed 
combat and guard and escort drill. They are also trained in first 
fire-fightmg. They are encouraged to take up social work 
When called out on duty, they enjoy the same powers, privileRes 
and protection as an officer of the police force appointed under any 
Act for the time being in force. Their functions consist mainly of 
guarding public buildings, patrolling for the prevention of crime and 
assisting the police in their ordinary duties. They are issued with 
uniforms and are paid a duty allowance of Rs. 2-8-0 per diem when- 
ever they are called out on duty. In Poona, a conveyance allowance 
up to Rs. 5 per mensem is given for attending parades, etc. 

Since its inauguration, the Poona District Home Guards Unit has 
made rapid progress. Units have been established in eight talukas, 
and three of these talukas have each two centres of training, the 
others having only one each. The following were the centres 
working at the end of 1949 

(1) Baramati * 


(2) Bhor 

(3) Dhond 

(4) Jejuri 

(5) S as wad 

(6) Junnar 

(7) Khed 

(8) Lonavla 

(9) Talegaon 

(10) Loni 

(11) Uruli 


I Purandar taluka. 


) 

} 


Mawal taluka. 
Haveli taluka. 


^t the end of 1949, there were on the roll of the Poona District 
Unit 1,583 male home guards and 35 female home guards. 

Village Defence Parties.-ln addition, there were Village Defence 
Parties. The scheme is modelled on the ancient system o 
Gav Senas, under which at the beat of a drum the villagers used. 
:o collect with weapons and help one another against outside 

aggression. 

Each village defence organisation is under an officer loiown as e 

fCotwal. At the head of the organisation in the 
' Assistant Village Defence Officer who is usuaUy » Sub-I^jsp^tor 
3 f Police in the taluka. The District Superintendent of Pol.w 

s in charge of the whole orgamsation V^e 

ermed for that purpose “Village Defence Officer. The Village 

□Tence Officer fs assisted by"a T E 

vho is always a non-official. Simi arly fte Ass^ V^ge Defen^ 

Dfficer is assisted by a non-official Joint cervice. 

)fficer.” The non-official officers perform purely Sict' 

.nd r^ive no remuneraHon. They are appointed by the District, 

iuperintendent of Police and are subordinate to him. 

Every able-bodied villager between the ages rf 20 and W - 

•ligible for membership of a parg^, '^“^embers of, 

he Kotwal and other officers. ftTg^n to. 

!:Lbr^Mh%re&^^^ 
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defend themselves. No uniforms are issued to them, but whistles 
and arm-bands are given. They do not e.xercise any powers 
as tlie Home Guards do. They are mere eitizens helping one another 
to defend themselves. 

In the Poona district, there were, in 1950, 617 villagers in which 
village defence parties had been organised, and the total strength 
of the parties was 22,271. The non-official Joint Village Defence 
Officer of the district was assisted by one Sub-Inspector of Police 
and 12 head constables in organising and lomning the parties. 


The Jail Department. 


There is no separate District Prison for the Poona district, 
and prisoners in this and the adjoining districts who are 
to be sent to a district prison, i.c., those with sentences 
of more than one month and less than two years, are sent to the 
Yeravda Central Prison, where are confined not only prisoners 
with sentences of not less than two years but also “habitual” 
prisoners transferred from all over the State for the purpose of 
being kept in one prison for administrative reasons. Short-term 
prisoners of the district with sentences ranging from one week to 

a month are accommodated in subsidiary jails, 13 in number, locat- 
ed at the following places 


Ambegaon. 

Baramati. 

Bhor. 

Dhond. 

Indapur. 

Junnar. 

Khed. 


Vadgaon (Mawal). 
Mulshi. 

Poona. 

Saswad. 

Sirur. 

Velhe. 


T^e sub-jail at Poona is a district headquarter sub-jail. Itisstaffe 

intr the Jail Department. The remair 

mg sub-jails are taluka sub-jails and are in charge of part-tim 

Revenue Department. The guarding c 
Ae tduka sub-jails is entirely done by the Police Department Th 
number of the guarding establishment ranges from 4 to 12 accorc 
ing to the requirements of each sub-jail. ' 

There are also 13 police lock-ups at the following places 

Dhond. 

Ghoda. 

Talegaon. 

Vadlaon. 

SntaJbhor. 

These lock-ups are staffed by the Police Department. 

General of Prisons exercises, subject to the order 

economy, discipline lahonr I reiatmg to interna 

subject to the orders and^ authority generally 

• A Bk Vf 2-31 ^ Inspector General 
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Under him are one Deputy Superintendent, seven Jailors (includ- 
ing the Senior Jailor), one Senior Matron in the grade of jailor 
(Group II), two Assistant Matrons, one Steward, two Head Clerks 
three Senior Clerks, and ten Junior Clerks. In addition, there 
are one Teacher, four Instructors { one each for carpentry,’ leather 
work, paper making and agriculture), one Resident Medical Oiheer, 
(Bombay Medical Service, Class II), two Resident Bombay Medical 
Service Officers (Class III), one Compounder, four Nursing Orderli- 
es and 215 Jail Guards (including one Subedar and three 
Jamadars). The Convict Officers, i.e., prisoners promoted to the 
ranks of convict overseers and night watchmen under the Jail 
Rules assist the Jail Guards in their executive duties. 

The Superintendent of the Yeravda Central Prison is usually one 
of the seniormost members of the cadre of Superintendents of Central 
Prisons. Superintendents of Central Prisons are officers promoted 
from the ranks of Superintendents of District Prisons. The latter are 
appointed both by direct recruitment and by departmental promo- 
tion (in the proportion of 1 : 2). The candidates for direct recruit- 
ment must be Honours Graduates, and they are recommended for 
appointment by the State Public Service Commission. Jailors are in 
three Groups, I, II and III. Appointments to Group III are made by 
the Inspector General of Prisons. Fifty per cent, of these appoint- 
ments is from candidates who are graduates recommended by 
a Selection Board consisting of the Inspector General of Prisons and 
two Superintendents of Prisons nominated by Government. The other 
fifty per cent, of the appointments are given to suitable departmental 
men who have passed the matriculation or equivalent examination. 
Appointments to Group II are made by the Inspector General by pro- 
motion of Jailors in Group III. Jailors in Group I are appointed 
by the State Government both by direct recruitment and by depart- 
mental promotion in the proportion of 1 : 2. Candidates for direct 
recruitment must be Honours Graduates. A diploma in sociology 
or penology is considered an additional qualification. They ^e 
recommended for appointment by the State Public Service 

Commission. 

Government have accepted the principle that the higher staff of the 
Jail Department should be properly trained in criminology. Accord- 
ingly a selected batch of Superintendents and Jailors were sent ‘Or 
training at the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, an ese 
officers have been posted at different important prisons, including m 

Yeravda Central Prison. 

Part of the guarding establishment is armed. The armed section 
serves as a reserve guard to reinforce the unarme ^ 

immediate charge of prisoners inside the prison or in ex^amur^ 
ganss in the event of assault, mntiny. escape or oflier_emergency. Jt 


g'affo avSie to mount giard over particularly d-g-^sTeL 
ers or prisoners sentenced to death. The unarmed guards we^ 
a uniform and carry only a baton. They have assigned to them fr^ 
time to time immediate charge of such prisoners and of such p^ 
^tlifprison as the Jailor, under the orders of the Supermtendent. 

"'7uhieTio the control of the Superintendent, the Matron has entire 

care and superintendence of tlie F emale Prison. 

V vio r-onfral Prison was built in 1864, and the sanebo 


The Yeravda Central Prison was ^ Taji 

accommodation is for 1,553 prisoners for the Mam JaU 


and 
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156 prisoners for the Female Jail. The daily average population of 
the jail for 1951 was, however, in excess of the sanctioned accom- 
modation, being 2,376 males and 88 females. There are separate 
juvenile sections both in the Main Jail, and in the Female Jail. The 
total strength of the Male Juvenile Section was 453 on the 2nd 
January 1953. This prison is one of the biggest jails and also one 
of the most important correctional institutions in the State. 

Prisoners are classified as Class I or Class II by the Court, taking 
into consideration their status in society and also the nature of the 
offence. They are further classified as casuals, habituals, under- 
trials and security prisoners. There is no separate class of “ political 
prisoners.” Prisoners are also grouped as “short-termers”, i.e., 
having a sentence of less than tliree months, and “long-termers,” 
i.e., ha\ang a sentence of three months and above. The short- 
tenners are given deterrent treatment, while in the case of long-term 

prisoners paramount importance is given to the reformation of the 
prisoner. 

The daily jail routine extends from 5 a.m. to 9 p.m. The actual 

working horns are from 8 a.m. to 10-30 a.m. and from 11-30 a.m. to 

4 p.m. O^er parts of the routine include time for meditation and 

prayers, physical training, games, social adjustments, talks, singing of 

devotional songs, education class, and reading of newspapers and 

boofe. prisoners are employed on intramural and e.xtramural 

work. The pnson has an extensive factory in the following 

sections 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Carpentry. 

Smithy. 

Mochi (Leather Works). 
Cane work. 

Textile— (a) Weaving, 

(b) 

Carpet-making, 

(c) Dyeing. 

6. Rubber stamp industry. 


7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


Hand-paper making. 
Manufacture of Phenyle. 
Bakery, and 

Manufacture of stationery 
articles, viz., tags, file 
laces, narrow tape, trays, 

waste paper baskets, 
etc. 


^me prisoners are also employed in the prison’ on laundry work 

prison has got 26 7cres and 


nardenV a u c T ^^'^^loped and prisoners work in these 

t**® Yeravda Prison Press aro 


Rs, 


a. p. 


(e) Total average cost of guarding and main- 
/u\ A P®** ^ead of average strength 

Average^st per head of average Srengih 

'^''srilnvt^'' ''“'j “f «®rage 

and m'theh °r^ort XtS* Auguri 1M7 "the c’’ 
rewmmendations to Government^ raU i made sevi 

reformation of the prisoner andTnv/^ “ 

A Bk Vf a-31a ’ Government accepted many of th 


360 2 0 
157 0 4 
56 0 0 
293 5 0 
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recommendations. The rules for the treatment of prisoners have 
been liberalised. The regulations regarding corporal punishment have 
been tiglitened, and in no case is whipping allowed without the ure- 
vious sanction of Government. Punishments of penal diet and gunny 

clothing have been abolished. More frequent letters and interviews 
are allowed to prisoners. 


For long-term prisoners there is a scale of remission for good con- 
duct. Premature release of long-term prisoners who have undergone 
a minimum period of sentence is effected by Government on the 
recommendation of a Prisoners’ Advisory Gommittee. Tlie case of 
all prisoners sentenced to more than 14 years’ imprisonment or trans- 
portation and imprisonment for terms exceeding 14 years, are, when 
the term of imprisonment undergone, together with any remission 
earned or granted, amounts to 14 years, to be reported to the Inspector 
General along with the opinion of the District Officers. The 
Inspector General foiAvards these cases, with his opinion, to Govern- 
ment for final orders. Prisoners with agricultural bias who have 
undergone a minimum sentence of one year, including remission, 
where the sentence is below five years, and a minimum sentence of 
two years where the sentence is five years or above, are also entitled 
for release to the “ Swatantrapur Golony ” in the South Satara 
district, which is a free colony where the prisoners can settle with 
their families and work and earn wages in the colony farms. 

Female prisoners are given training in “ dais ” course. Work is 
arranged according to the prisoner’s health. On admission, the 
prisoner is examined by the Medical Officer who classifies him as 
fit for light, medium or hard labour. The Superintendent then 
assigns the work with due regard to the health classification of 
the Medical Officer. There is provision in the rules for the appoint- 
ment of a psychiatrist, whom the Superintendent has to consult in 
order to fit the work to tlie mental and physical set up of the 
prisoner. At present (1952), however, no psychiatrist has been 
appointed as a candidate witli the requisite qualification is not 


available. , , , , , , , 

It is now Government’s policy that prison tasks should be userul 

)ccupations and non-productive labour should be eliminated. 
In the case of long-term prisoners the aim is so to train them that 
;hey will, on release, be able to secure employment easily. In order 
o encourage performance of work, all prisoners with a su s an lye 
:entence of three months or more, and secur^ and under-tnai 
irisoners who volunteer to work, are paid one-fifth of the wages t 
he labour assigned, provided they complete their daily Q^o^a ^ 
ask to the satisfaction of tlie authorities. If tlie pnsoner does extr 
vork, he is given full wages for that work. A Jail Canteen h^ 
jeen opened, from which all prisoners are allowed to 

if their earnings or private cash, tea, ^ ’ 

oilet etc. The prisoner can also remit a portion of the g • 


, family members. , . i u 

Other important reforms are release on parole and ur oug • 

prisoner n!ay be released on parole in cases of 5®™“* 

a'} of anv member of his family or his nearest relaUve or lor 


r other sufficient cause. 

rhe period spent on parole will not count as part of the senten^ 

" Tsoner who is sentenced to more than one 

Vs and who has actuaUy undergone one years imprisonme 
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«)titled for release on furlough for a period of two weeks, which 
period will he counted as part of his sentence. A prisoner who is 
sentenced for more than five years is entitle<l to this concession on 
completion of two years’ imprisonment. Ilabituals and prisoners 
convicted of robbery or dacoity and convicts whose presence is con- 
sidered as highly dangerous or prejudicial to public peace and 
tranquillit}'^ by the District Magistrate or the Commissioner ot Police 
will not be entitled to release on furlough. 

The social welfare of the prisoners is also promoted. Lecturers 
visit the jail every Sunday and deliver lectures on moral subjects to 
the prisoners. A limited number of books, subject to censorship, 
is allowed to be retained by a convict prisoner in his possession. 
The prisoners can also get books from the Jail library. A limited 
number of daily and weekly newspapers approved by Go\’ernment 
are supplied free to groups of prisoners. Prisoners are allowed to 
supplement newspapers supplied at Government cost by other 
newspapers at their cost. Literacy classes are conducted by a paid 
teacher and literate convict prisoners. Regular annual e.xamina- 
tions are held in the Jail by the Deputy Educational Inspector. 
Remission of 10 days’ sentence is granted for each standard to those 
persons who qualify and whose progress is found satisfactory. 
Films of educational and reformative values are e.xhibited by the 
Regional Publicity Officer, at Poona. 

One important reform is the introduction of Jail Pancliayat 
Committees. A committee of prisoners is selected for each yard by 
the prisoners themselves, and the Jailor and the Superintendent 
consult the committee in matters of discipline and general welfare 
of the prisoners. 


'There is a Board of Visitors for this prison composed of official; 
and non-officials and presided over by the District Magistrate 
Among the non-official visitors are the Mayor of the Poona^Gorpora 
Ron, four members of the Bombay Legislature and five other gentle 
nien. In addition there are five lady visitors including lady member; 
of the State legislature. The Chairman of the Board arranges foi 
a weekly visit to the prison by one of the members of the^Boaid 
He also arranges for the periodical inspection of the Female Jail b\ 
a lady visitor in addition to that made at the time of weekly visit* 
by other members of the Board. Quarterly meetings of the whole 
Board are also convened. The Board records in the Visitors’ Booi 
Its observations on the result of the detailed inspection of the jails 
^y remark at the quarterly meeting or at the weekly visits deserv- 
ing special and prompt disposal is immediately forwarded by the 
Superintendent to the Inspector General for necessarv orders 
Other remarks made by the visitors and the quarterly Gommittee of 
Visitors are fonvarded immediately after the end of the mouth bv 

fe maTd"she"troHer " “ 

s 


^ Jia^kiles and Beggars Department. 

In Bombay S-^-vie there are three pieces of social legislattc 
4e ^ of which is to protect children and to prevenMu^n™ 

* (if th^o beroming habitSal criminals, at 

Tax, Bombay Ghildren Act (LXXI of 1948^ • (''>\ h 

Bombay Borstal Schools Act (XVlIl of 1^9) > and (3) the Bo'mbf 
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Act deals with children below 16 years of age, the Borstal Schools 
Act IS applied to adolescents between 16 and 21, and the Proba- 
tion of Offenders Act provides for offenders of any age especiaUv 
those between 21 and 25 and those who have not ' committed 
offences punishable with death or transportation for life In 
addition, there is the Bombay Habitual Offenders Restriction Act 
(LI of 1947). This Act was passed with a view to making provi- 
sion for restricting the movements of habitual offenders, for 
requiring them to report themselves, and for placing them in 
settlements. 

The Bombay Children Act consolidates all previous laws relat- 
ing to the custody, protection, treatment and rehabilitation of 
children and youthful offenders and also for the trial of youthful 
offenders. It gives protection to four principal classes of children, 
viz., ( 1 ) those who are neglected, destitute or living in immoral 
surroundings and those in moral danger; (2) uncontrollable child- 
ren who have been reported as such by their parents ; (3) children, 
especially female children, who have been used for begging 
and other purposes by mercenary persons ; and (4) young delin- 
quents who either in the company or at the instigation of older 
persons or by themselves have committed offences under the 
various laws of the land. Such children are taken charge of either 
by the police or by officers known as “ probation officers ” and in 
most cases are kept in “ remand homes.” A remand home is 
primarily meant as a place where a child can be safely accom- 
modated during the period its case is being considered and it is 
also meant to be a centre where a child’s character and behaviour 
can be minutely observed and its needs fully provided for by wise 
and careful consideration. After enquiries regarding their home 
condition! and antecedents have been completed, they are placed 
before special courts known as “ juvenile courts,” and dealt with 
according to the provisions of the Children Act. If the home con- 
ditions are found to be satisfactory, and if what is needed is only 
friendly guidance and supervision, then the children are restored 
to their parents and placed under the supervision of a trained 
j)robation officer. If the home conditions are umyholesome and 
uncongenial, the children are committed to institutions known as 
"certified schools” or “fit person institutions.” “Fit person 
includes any association established for the reception or protection 
of children. At these schools or institutions the children receive 
training according to their individual aptitudes, in carpentry, smy y, 
book-binding, tailoring, agriculture, poultry-farming 
gardening, cane-work, knitting, etc. Youthful offeneffirs, w 
implicated in any offence along with adult offenders, have o 
tried separately in juvenile courts without the Paraphemalia o 
criminal courts. The technique employed m juvenile courte w 
entirely different from that in adult courts. Penal 

and even the word “ punishment has been ‘fiteTare 

ment in describing the treatment to be meted out. The childr 

regarded only as victims of circumstances or of adults. 

Adolescent criminals coming under the Borstal 
sent for detention and training in the Borstal Schools 

Factorv work and agriculture form two mam heads of , ^ . 

b-aining. Weaving ; manufacture of furniture, stationery and button . 
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and smithy are some of the other vocations taught. The adolescents 
sent to this school are given such individual training and other 
instruction and are subjected to such disciplinary and nioral 
influences as will conduce to their reformation. However, boys found 
to be too incorrigible or unsociable to be kept in the Borstal School 
are transferred to the Juvenile Section of the Prison at Yeravda. 
Similarly, if the Inspector General of Prisons thinks that any prisoner 
in the Juvenile Section can be better treated to his advantage if he 
is sent to the Borstal School, he is accordingly transferred. Both 
juveniles and adolescents, when they have finished a certain period of 
residence in the institutions to which they are sent and acquired 
some proficiency in a trade, are released, under a licence as prescribed 
in the Rules, to live in their homes, or, if they are destitute, in 
* after-care hotels ” ( institutions run by non-official agencies ) , under 
supervision, and efforts are made to find employment for them. 


CHAPTER 14 

Justice and 
Peace. 

Juveniles and 
Beggars Dept. 


For the proper enforcement of the legislative enactments men- Machinery to en 
tioned above, machinery, both official and non-official, is provided, force legislation. 
The non-ofiBcial machinery is provided by the Bombay State Proba- 
tion and After-care Association, Poona, with a net-work of affiliated 
bodies called the District Probation and After-care Associations 


which are actively functioning in more than a dozen districts of 
the State. These associations provide “ remand homes ” and “ after- 
care hostels ” and also employ probation officers to make enquiries 
regarding the home conditions and antecedents of children and also 
to supeivase the young persons released either directly by courts 
or on licence from certified schools and the Borstal School, Dharwar. 
As regards offenders dealt with under the Probation of Offenders 
Act, the work of the District Association consists only in making 
preliminary enquiries regarding the cases of alleged offenders 
referred to them and carrying on, in selected areas, supervision of 
offenders released on probation. 


The official agency is the Juvenile and Beggars Department. 
Unbl 1934, the Juvenile Department, as it was then knoum, was 
controlled by the Education Department, but from April 1934, it was 
attached to the Backward Class Department under the control of the 
Home Department. The Backward Class Officer was designated as 
Chief Inspector of Certified Schools. In March 1946, the administra- 
bon of Ae Bombay Beggars Act (XXIII of 1945), was added to the 

Class Officer. As work increased and the 
Backward Class Officer could not be expected to devote much 
attenbon to the expansion of work under the social laws relating to 

fKwo Juvenile Branch, the Bombay State 

ftobabon and Mter-care Associabon. and the Beggars Branch were 

control of the Backward Class Officer and these 
^ee branches were consbbited into a separate department caUed 
the Juvende and Beggars Department « under a fullS Chief 

Inspector of Cerbfied Insti- 

Secretariat so far as the administration of the Children 
f Schools Act is concerned. The Home Depart- 

Prlln the BeggarrAc? and ^he 
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have been certified under the Beggars Act, viz., the David Sasoon 
Infirm Asylum, the Poona School and Home for the Blind and 
the Mental Hospital, Yeravda. The last one is meant for detain 
ing lunatics arrested under the Beggars Act. The former hvo insti- 
tutions are for the old and infirm and the blind respectively. 

The Children Act was applied in 1935 to the municipal borough 
of Poona City, the Poona Suburban Municipal Borough and the 
Cantonments of Poona and Kirkee, and in 1941 to the village of 
Mundwa and the area occupied by the Mundwa Industrial 
Settlement. 


The officer in charge of the work of the Juvenile and Beggars 
Department in tlie district is called “ Chief Officer.” He is 
a Government servant deputed by the Chief Inspector of Certified 
Schools to the Poona District Probation and After-care Association. 
He has to work in a two-fold capacity, namely, as tlie paid secretary 
of the District Association and as the Chief Probation Officer of 
tlie Juvenile Court. As paid Secretary of the Association he works 
under the direction of the office-bearers of the Association and he is 
also responsible for all the routine work of the Association. As 
the Chief Probation Officer, he supervises, guides and co-ordinates 
tlie work of the probation officers working with him in the 
district. He is responsible for the work of the Remand Homes in 
the district. 


There are working in the district (in 1949) five stipendiary 
probation officers, of whom one is a woman, and two teachers, of 
whom one is a woman. In addition, there ai'e 13 voluntary proba- 
tion officers. The duties of probation officers are 

(1) to study the children that are brought before the Juvenile 
Court and to submit reports regarding them to the Court 
suggesting a treatment programme ; 

(2) to supervise the children placed under their supervision by 
the Juvenile Court ; 

(3) to conduct inquiries regarding applications received by the 


fuvenile Court ; . • • 

(4) to conduct the inquiries referred to the District Probation 
and After-care Association by other institutions m respect o 

children and beggars ; 

(5) to conduct inquiries regarding children proposed to e 
released on licence from dififerent certified schools and 
Borstal School. Dharwar, and to supervise such children as ar 


released on licence ; , j fhA 

"(6) to conduct inquiries and supervision work under 

Probation of Offenders Act ; and 

(7) to do propaganda work to furtl^r the o jects o 
legislation relating to children and youthful offenders. 

Although the Act contemplates the has 

juvenile Lurts in each district, as yet ^ ^ssTS^^ 
Len appointed for Poona ocd The 

Poona works as the presiding officer ot tlie juve 

Juvenile Court is held once a week °„ted three lady 

Children Act. Covemrnent have , Officer of the Court in 

honorary magistrates to advise the presiing officer of the 

respect of the disposal of cases under tnal. 
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There is a Remand Home for Boys in Poona City at 402, Nana 
Peth, run by the District Probation and After-care Association. 
Next to the Remand Home at Umerkhadi, Bombay, the Poona 
Remand Home is the biggest in the whole State. Its activity, 
however, is confined to the municipal limits of Poona City and the 
Cantonment areas of Poona and Kirkee. Girls in remand are kept 
either at the Hindu Women’s Rescue Home, 299, Narayan Peth, 
Poona 2, or the Mahila Seva Gram, Yerandvana, Poona 4. Babies 
on remand are generally kept at the King Edward Memorial 
Hospital, Sardar Mudaliar Road, Rasta Peth, Poona 2. 

There are five certified schools, t\vo run by Government, namely, 
the Yeravda Industrial School, Poona 6 ; the Certified School 
for Girls at Sirur ; and three others run b\' private institutions. 

In the Yeravda Industrial School there is accommodation for 
400 boys and arrangement for teaching the following languages 
Gujarad, Marathi, Kannada, Urdu and Elementary English. The 
following trades are also taught carpentry, smithy, book-binding, 
tailoring, agriculture, poultry-farming and goat dairying, garden- 
ing, cane work and knitting. 


In the Certified School for Girls at Sirur, Marathi is taught and 
also the following trades :-tailoring, gardening and sisal fibre 
work. This school has been started to serve as the nucleus of 
a major institution for girls of the Borstal cum certified school ago 
groups. The maximum accommodation at present is for 60 girls. 

The private certified schools are :-(l) the Hingne Stree-Shikshan 
Samstha, Hingne Budruk, Poona 4 ; (2) the Seva" Sadan Home for 
the Homeless, 7S9-90, Sadashiv Peth, Poona 2; and (3) the Hindu 
Womens Rescue Home, 299, Narayan Peth, Poona 2. 


There are 24 “fit person” institutions in the whole district of 

which 16 are located in Poona City or the Cantonment areas of 

Kirke^ and 8 in other towns, oiz., one each at Junnar. 

raud, Kedgaon, Dhond, Baramati and Lonavla and two at Tale- 
gaon. 
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. The District Probation and After-care Association runs an alter- xr . . 

vt? expenditure of the association for the 

year 1948-49 was Rs. 43,520. During the same year, the associa- 
on received contributions from Government totalling Rs. 37 159 
and small grants from local bodies totalling Rs. 726. The Associa- 
tioti IS olannmg to expand its work in Poona city and the 
various talukas of the district. During the year 1951-52 a region^ 

Probation and lUter-care Association, affiliated to the ofstrict 

Bammab" and the“'T 'vas formed S 

-n. 1 1 BaramaU Remand Home started. 

tio?’Sfflcer. &bTs.l“o»ri “ 

settlement established at Rii^m a general control of the OflFcnders 

Habitual ofSttsWetn^^^^ ^-bay R~ 

. HabS Mento? Res«chbn Ic^ the 

of aU castefand com™2°es X“a”d “> P"™"* 

only after judicial enquiry as prescribed under thelct.^* imposed 
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The Department of Land Records. 

The Department of Land Records is an adjunct to the Depart- 
ment of Land Revenue. The system of land revenu j that is 
prevalent in the Poona district is the raijatvdri one, and it is based 
upon a complete measurement, classification and assessment of 
the land. Under the raijatvdri system, land revenue is paid by the 
holder direct to Government and not to an intermediary as is the 
case under the talukdari, zamindari, and other similar systems. It 
was in fact in the Poona district that the first system of measure- 
ment, classification and assessment, or what is termed “ survey and 
settlement operations,” was introduced. The original survey and 
settlement operations in the district were completed by 1S53, and the 
first revision settlement of the first taluka settled in Poona came in 
1868. All the pre-merger talukas in the district have had Rvo revision 
settlements. The settlement of Indapur was revised for the third 
time in 1948. No revision settlements have been carried out in 
merged areas. Under a post-war scheme all inam villages have 
been surveyed and classified, and they are now being settled under 
another scheme. As a result, all the lands in the district, except a few 
inani villages which were not subject to compulsory survey and 
settlement, have been measured and classified. 


Revenue and 
Finance. 
Land Records. 


At present, the main objects of Government in the Land Record 
Department m-e to maintain survey records and village maps up t 
date ; to simplify and cheapen periodical settlement operations • t 
provide a record of rights for the protecUon of all who hold interest 
m land; to reduce, simplify and cheapen litigation in respect o 
lands in revenue and civil courts ; and to provide the statistic 
nec^sary for sound administration in all matters connected wit 


Objects. 


Land Records Department is required to maintain tho 
voluminous survey and classiBcation recordl up to date bv keen n“ 
very careful notes of all changes. It also orgaSzes and Stef 
out ydhge site and city surveys on an extensive scale, and arran"es 
^r Aeir proper maintenance. It undertakes speciiU survws for 
pnvate mdividuak and public bodies (c.g., railways, municipalities 
^d local boards) and for tlie Defence Department of the Uninn 
^vemment and oAer Government departments. The department 
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Village maps form an important portion of land records. There 
are village maps for all surveyed villages in the district. Village 
lands are divided in^o suivey numbers with their sub-divisions or 
pot or phalni numbers, and lands not included in survey numbers 
such as rivers, ndlCis, forests, etc., are plotted on the village map. 
inani holdings and lands set apart for public purposes are formed 
into separate survey numbers. The area of each survey number 
is separately entered in the land records under an indicative number, 
and the area of each sub-division number is also separately entered 
mider an indicative number subordinate to that of the survey 
number of which it is a portion. The standard of area is the 
Knglisli acre with its sub-division, the guntha (121 square yards, 
i.C; the square formed on one chain or 11 yards), 40 guntlias making 
one acre. There are boundary marks provided to the fields 
measured. 

.Assessments are based on a classification of the lands into dry- 
crop. rice and garden lands, with various sub-classifications under 
each liead. The soil (and water) classification values of these lands 
are expressed in terms of the rupee-scale (i.c., in annas) and are fixed 
with reference to the circumstances of the tract of country in which 
the land is located and to the nature of the cultivation. 


Record of 
Rights. 


Register of 
Tenancies 

Village Officers. 


Under section 135B of the Bombay Land Revenue Code (V of 
1879), a records of rights has to be maintained in every village, and 
such record has to include th.e following particulars 

{a) the names of all persons who are holders, occupants, 
owners, tenants or mortgagees of the land or assignees of the rent 
or revenue thereof ; 

{h) the nature and extent of the respective interest of such 
persons and the conditions or liabilities ( if any ) attaching thereto ; 

and , , , V 

(c) the rent or revenue (if any) payable by or to any such 


person. 

Section 135C of the same Code lays down that any person 
quiring any right has to report the acquisition of such right to the 
llage accountant (talathi). Under Government orders in the 
egistration Manual, sub-registrars have to send extracts of registere 
^cuments which involve alterations of tit e to property to talathis 
id city survey officers for the correction of the record of nghts and 
e property registers. Under section 135D, the ta athi has o 
iter in a register of mutations, acquisitions of rights corni g 
s knowledge either through reports made to him or dirough o 
mreer These changes are then transferred to village forms VII-XII 
'tT^ey have%e;n W certified by a proper revenue officer. 

There is also a register of tenancies kept in tlie village in respect 
: all lands of the village. 

oundaries and the boundaries of G nrotect trees and other 

ielp in the cen«.s of such 
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Above the village officers is the district staflF of circle inspectors. 
As these officers are primarily meant to assist the revenue officers, 
they work under the Collector. The circle inspector is the super- 
visor, under the orders of tlie Mfimlatdar or Mah'ilkari, of the revenue 
administration and the survey and revenue records of every 
village in his circle. His duty is to supervise the work done by the 
village officers. 

Then, there is the district and cadastral surv'ey staff who do 
measurement work, the staff in the District Survey Office who keep 
tile survey records up to date, and the city survey staff who maintain 
tlie city survey records up to date. These establishments work 
under the District Inspector of Land Records and are administered 
and controUed by the Superintendent of Land Records and the 
Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land Records. 


The State Government has powers under section 95 of the Bombay 
Land Revenue Code to direct the survey of any land in any part 
of the State with a view to the settlement of the land revenue, 
and to the record and preservation of rights connected therewith, 
or for any other similar purpose. The survey officers deputed by 
Government to conduct or take part in surveys are given powers 
under section 96 of the Land Revenue Code to require the assist- 
ance of all persons interested in the lands and of all taluka and 
village officers. 


The lands are actually measured and classified by the District 
Surveyor and Cadastral Surveyors. They are in direct subordination 
to ffie District Inspector of Land Records, who is responsible foi 
llieir work. The primary duty of the District Surveyor is the 
performance of measurement and classification in such cases as cannot 
TO entrusted to the cadastral surveyors on account of their difficulty, 
size, importance or urgency. The district survey staff in the Poona 
district consists of one District Surv'eyor and 20 cadastral surveyors 
(of whom only seven arc permanent). The pot hissa survey staff 
1950) consisted of one Nimtandar and 12 pot hissa surveyors. 
This staff is, howev'er, subject to variation from year to year 
according to actual requirements. 

The District Inspector of Land Records, Poona, is the officer in 
charge of the Land Records Department in the district and is 
directly subordinate to the Superintendent of Land Records, Poona 
Circle, m all technical matters. He is also the direct subordinate 
of the Collector and has to carry out all administrative orders of 
the Collector in matters of survey and land records. 

It is the duty of the District Inspector of Land Records to 
inspect the village records (except those that deal purely with land 

bring defect, to the noUce of the*^ “ 547 oflieers 
and to certify rnutations in the record of rights. He has akn 

to ‘"^pect die village forms concerning births and deaths and vital 

ItTpart of wfdnfe- " ** Collector. 

wik' o? sXyi", -d cla,«iacution 

(i>) to supervise’ tlie District Survey Office- 
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( c ) to inspect the City Survey Office ; 
if) to advise the revenue oflBcers in the district in all technical 
matters ; and 

(g) to control all measurement and classification work. 

The District Survey Office is the central land records office of 
the district. It is in charge of the Headquarter Assistant. The 
Headquarter Assistant has to act under the orders of the District 
Inspector of Land Records. He is in charge of the records and 
is responsible foi‘ all work in connection therewith. Subject to the 
rules jgiade by Government and the payment of prescribed fees, 
maps and some other land records are open to the inspecton of 
tlie public at reasonable hours. On payment of prescribed fees, 
njaps and extracts from final survey papers are supplied to 
applicants. All changes in area and assessment of survey numbers 
are recorded in kamjasti patraks and transferred to other survey 
records. On the further sub-division of survey numbers or hissas, 
the consequent changes in area and assessment are recorded in 
okarphod patraks. The kamjasti patraks with their abstracts signed 
bv the District Inspector and countersigned by the Superin- 
tendent of Land Records, and the akliarphod patraks, are sent to 
tile revenue authorities for the correction of the relevant maps and 


records. 

Surx'eys of cities, towns and villages have two objects in view, 
oiz., ( 1 ) the survey of all lands witliin the site of the area to which 
the survey has been extended, including all occupied and un- 
occupied areas, roads, tanks, etc., with a view to providing a map 
for administrative purposes, and (2) air enquiry into the tiu® 
and tenure upon which all land is held within these limits, to 
determine encroachments upon State lands, and to issue^sflfw m 
confirmation of title to landlords. Under section 
Bombay Land Revenue Code every holder of a bmlding site is 
entitled, after payment of the survey fee to receive a sanad 
containing a plan and description of his holding. 

Citv survev staffs are maintained in the district for each o 
tl-,e YoS %o.ps:-W Poona ; (2) Dhond^aramat ; and 

(3) Lonavla-Saswad. The Mamlatdar ^Lh 

Lwey Officer, Poona. He supervises ^e City Survey Office, yh h 

?wo tempr^y!"" Dhond-Baramiu Lomvla-Wad 

raf^rr d-o^^'tnYS 

r.lfe n,?aL?;r.‘ done by 5>e city 


On the merger of Bhor were 

fr^dlnTe^oYT dBtdcf;:‘e“& over to the Poona 

SllllTon °ot'Ygricultural Mdings^^^^^^^ ?«venton of 
:„^rCord" S^paY^r °o play a P— . jote 
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rhaoter VIII-A of the Bombay Land Revenue Code (V of 
and chapter III-A of the Land Revenue Rules deal 
ment and settlement of Land revenue of agricultural land 
' S^ettlement ” is described as “ the result of operations conducted 
in^ taluka or part of a taluka in order to determine the land 
revenue assessmLt/' (Section 117C of the Code) For purposes 
of Lsessment the lands to be settled shall be divided into groups 
homogeneous as to physical characteristics and economic advantages, 
such as climate, rainfall, general fertility of soil, communications and 
the like ; and standard rates are fixed tor the various classes or land 
in the group (namely, dry crop, rice or garden land). The assess- 
ment for each field or survey number is deduced from the standard 
rate for the group by reference to the soil and water classification 
value of the field or survey number. 
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The settlement remains in force for a period of 30 years, unless 
the Government, for reasons to be recorded, direct that it shall be 
in force for any shorter period. Power is left wth the Govern- 
ment by section 117M of the Code to declare, when a settlement is 
effected, that the settlement rates have been fixed with reference to 
specified prices of specified classes of agricultural produce. When 
such a declaration has been made, the State Government may 
reduce or enhance the assessment in the area concerned by granting 
a rebate or placing a surcharge on the assessment by reference to 
the alteration of the prices of the classes of agricultural produce 
specified in the declaration. In tlie case of an original settlement, 
it is provided in section 117G that in fixing the standard rate the 
aggregate assessment on the occupied lands in any group shall not 
exceed 35 per cent, of the average rental values on such lands for 
a period of five years immediately preceding the year in which the 
settlement is directed. In the case of a revision settlement, it is 

[ )rovided in section 117F that the aggregate existing assessment of 
ands shall not be increased by more than 25 per cent, in the case 
of a group or a taluka and by more than 50 per cent, in the case 
of a village or a survey number or sub-division of it. 


The Settlement Commissioner is required to report to the 
Government before the 31st of July in each year the names of the 
talukas in the State the current settlement of which expires on the 
31st of July three years later. For the purpose of revising the 
assessment of talukas a Settlement Officer is selected to prepare 
the prop^als, who is also appointed a Survey Officer under section If 
of the Code. This officer, when he approaches his task ir 
a taluka, will find that, in the previous settlement, (1) the talukr 
has already been divided into groups, (2) for the villages containce 

° uniform standard rates of assessment 

have been fixed, and (3) the assessment for each field or surxev 
number has also been fi.xed. His problem is to revise the old groups 

^ standard rates for each grout 

IL- K assessment of individual survey numbers anc 

Jeir sub-divisions will then be worked out by increasing oi 
decreasing the old assessment in the same proportion as there is 
M incr^e or decrease in the new standard rates over the old 
sl^dard rates m respect of such lands. Under section 106, whet 
a general classification of the soils of any area has been made 
a second bme, or when any original classification of the soil of 
any area has been approved by the Government as final, no suS 


I 
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classification shall be again made with a view to tlie revision of 
the assessment of such area. Statutory provision has been made 
also to exclude from tlie assessment any improvements made at the 
expense of tlie holder during the thirty years immediately preced- 
ing the date of expirx' of the current settlement. 

Tlie Settlement Officer is instructed by rules to examine fully 
the past revenue history of the area and assess the general effect 
of the incidence of assessment on the economic condition of the 
area. Information has to be collected by him in respect of the 
following factors which govern the formation of groups 

(i) physical configuration; 

( ii ) climate and rainfall ; 

( iii ) markets ; 

( iv ) communications ; 

( V ) standard of husbandry ; 

( vi ) population and supply of labour ; 

(vii) agricultural resources; 

( viii ) the variations in the area of occupied and cultivated lands 
during the last 30 years ; 


( ix ) wages ; 
( X ) prices ; 


(xi) yield of the principal crops; 

(xii) ordinary expenses of cultivating such crops, including 

wages of the cultivator for his labour in cultivating the 

land ; 

(xiii) rental values of lands used for purposes of agriculture; 
and 

(xiv) sales of lands used for purposes of agriculture. 

Even the manner of obtaining such information is elaborated in 
tlie Land Revenue Rules. 


Two lines of enquiry have been marked out for the Secernent 

ffi^e? o^e direct and tlie other indirect. The indirect line ^ 
“nded to afford him circumstantial, but none-the-less convmcmj 
idence of the incidence of the assessmerits by 
merareffect on the economic “gdeu^rd jondm^^^^^ ty 

prosperous or the reverse. . the^history of the prices 

arkets and communications oi I tting v^alues 

its main staples ^and^*| stahs^- oj selhn, -d 

detailed 'information as to “thlJh °wiU Sll 

nring the currency of S hL L" 

Im to judge what devrfopment. hroad 

dues since the ,u ^(fect of the existing assessment on 

3 neral conclusions as to tne ^ jjas 

.e economic condition of the tract If ^ ^nds ,^^%tandard. the 

rospered, he may and moLate. and he may 

aried rt.her'’ gttUfriderations to conclude that they 
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might reasonably and safely be enhanced. On the other hand, his 
view may lead him to an opposite conclusion that the assessments 
should be reduced or at any rate left unaltered. 

The direct line of enquiry is intended to enable him to judge 
what should be the limit of enhancement or reduction as the case 
may be. General instructions issued to settlement officers indicate 
the manner of analysis of rents, both in cash and in kind, 
A comparison of the rents with assessment will give the officer 
fairly definite ideas of the profits of cultivation in various villages 
and groups in the taluka and of the ratio of the incidence of the 
assessment on those profits. In the light of the information gained 
by liim, he may, if necessary, make any redistribution or readjust- 
ment of the burden of assessment over the various groups of the 
taluka. 


The settlement officer's report should contain all the information 
collected by him in respect of the factors governing the formation 
of groups. It should ^so contain the reasons for his proposals 
and a statement showing the effect of the proposal as compared 
to tliat of the current settlement. He submits his report to the 
Collector and sends copies of it to the Settlement Commissioner. 
The latter arranges for its translation in the regional languages of 
the villages concerned and for the printing of the translations. 
The report is published by the Collector in the regional language 
of the village by posting it in the chacdi or other prominent public 
place in the village and also at the taluka katcheri. Three months 
are allowed to the public to send petitions of objections. After 
the expiry of this period, the Collector forwards the settlement 
report and the petitions of objections, together with his remarks, 
to the Settlement Commissioner, and the latter submits them to 
tlie Government with his own remarks and recommendations. Any 
person aggrieved by tlie report published by the Collector may 
within two months of the publication, apply to the Government 
tor reference of the report to the Bombay Revenue Tribunal which 

under the Bombay Revenue Tribunal Act (XII of 
1J39), stating his objections to the report and the grounds therefor, 
^ong with his application he has to deposit a sum of Rs. 100. 
On receipt of die application the Government is bound to refer 
the matter to the tribunal. Widiin two months of the date of 
r^erence, after hearing ffie applicant and also the Government 
officer deputed to appear before it, the tribunal has to submit to 
the Government Its opimon on the objections raised. The settle- 
ment report with the objecUons, i£ any. received thereon and die 

r-af SI o^lS'lUefrthl lle-Sl! 

is then calculated. The new slttllmlUt is'tfietTdffiS^''' k ’'“'{’‘"S 
introduced and the land revenue ta the i 

it from such date as .tTollSen^Urdtact™'’ 

legislative scrutiny of all sotUemen, 
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"Chapter XIV of the Land Revenue Rules governs the imposition 
and revision of non-agricultural assessment. Subject to the rules 
contained in that chapter, the Collector is given powers— 

(i) to alter the assessment on alienated and unalienated land 
assessed or held only for purposes unconnected with 
agriculture ; 

(ii) to revise the assessment of any land assessed or held or 
used for any non-agricultural purpose on the expiry of the period 
for which tlie assessment has been fixed ; and 

(iii) to fix and revise tlie assessment of land held or used for 
any non-agricultural purpose but which has not been assessed to 
land revenue under section 52 of the Land Revenue Code. 


For the purpose of determining generally the rate of non-agricul- 
tural assessment leviable, villages, towns and cities are divided by 
Government into two classes. While the minimum assessment is 
tlie agricultural assessment, the maximum per square yard is 2 pies 
for Class I, and 1 pie for Class II. In fixing the rate within the 
above limits due regard is paid to the general level, m the locali^, 
of the value of lands used for non-agricultural purposes. In 
special cases, i.e., where the land is situated in an exceptionally 
favourable position or it is used only temporarily for a non- 
agricultural purpose, or the purpose for which it is «sed is 
of a special kind, the Collector may, with the previous sanction 
of the^ Government, levy a higher mte, but such rate is not 

to exceed 50 per cent, of the estimated annual ovLiSn 

land when put to the non-agricultural use m question. Provision 
is als^made for the levy of special rates in areas where there is 
a keen demand for building sites. When any holding which has 
been assessed or is held for non-agricultural purposes other *an 
buildin? L with the Collector s permission, used for residential 

remove the non-agncultural m agricultural assessment 

:ru“\o "posed r agrioStural lands in the 

vicinity. 

The Collector is required Pe^anen^ ^ 
a map of the district upon which is shown byjis 

otherwise under which of j j of the district fall. And 

maps frropen“to pUhe”"taVion free of cLrge during all office 
hours. 

The period for which non-agricultural assessment is fixed is 
ordinarily 30 y^ars. - 
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Statistics of Land Revenue CoUections.-The following statistics 
relating to the Poona district are taken from the Land Revenue 
Administration Report of the State for the year 1950-51 


Number of villages : 

IChalsa • • 

Inam 


1,223 

327 


Rs. 


INCLUDING NON-AGRICULTURAL 
OTHER 


Gross flxed RE^T:NUE, 
assessment and all 

Deduct— 

Assessment assigned for special 
and public purposes, includ- 
ing Forest 

Net alienation of total inams. . 
Assessment of cultivable land : 
Unoccupied 

Free or specially reduced . . 
Remaining fixed revenue for 
collection— 

Agricultural : 

Government occupied land 
including speciaUy 

reduced 

Alienated lands 
Building and other non-agri 
cultural assessment 


Rs. 


1,328 

5,44,052 

8,429 

20,600 


15,08,694 

1,80,953 

1,68,312 

3,25,557 
4,49,579 


Fluctuating miscellaneous revenue 
Local Fund 
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Demand 

Remissions 

Suspensions 

Collections 

Unauthorized balance 


26,51,832 

15,866 

23,571 

22,19,112 

1,408 


Sales Tax Department. 

Sales TAX HAS NOW become ™ most important SOURCE of revenue Sales Tax 
to the State, because it contributes to the exchequer more than any Sales Tax Act. 
other head of revenue. A general sales tax was first introduced 1946. 

m 1946 by a Governor’s Act, which has since undergone various 
amendments by the Legislature. 

Under the Bombay Sales Tax Act (V) of 1946, as amended up to 

the end of 1951, eye^ dealer was liable to pay sales tax, whose 
annual sales exceeded- , v/oc 

^ ^ ® ^ brought any goods in the 

Bombay from any territory other than that notified by 
-A j Government in the Official Gazette, Rs. 10,000. pro- 
vided the value of goods was not less than Rs. 1,000 ; ^ 

in the case of a manufactmrer or processor, Rs. 10,000; 

(c) in the case of any other dealer, Rs. 30,000. 

to register themselves as 

!. Bk”f ^ “ one-point lax, sales beUveen 
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Sales Tax Act, 
1952. 


Sales Tax Act, 
1953. 


registered dealers being free of tax. The general tax was half 
an anna in the rupee, but a special tax at tlie rate of one anna in 
tlie rupee was levied on certain goods, mainly luxuries. The rate of 
tax on sales of bullion or specie was only one-fourth per cent. 

After the inauguration of the Constitution of India on the 26th 
January 1950, in accordance with the provisions of Article 286 of 
the Constitution, sales tax was not levied on goods sold to con- 
sumers outside the Bombay State. 

The Act was again amended in 1952, and the amended Act 
[Bombay Sales Tax Act (XXIV of 1952], and the Rules made there- 
under were brought into force from the 1st November 1952. Its 
\'alidity was, however, challenged and the Bombay High Court held 
that it was ultra vires of the State legislature. In the situation created 
by this decision, the Bombay Sales Tax (No. 2), Ordinance, 1952, 
was issued by the Government of Bombay on the 24th December 
1952, to provide for the levy of the tax on sales and purchases of 
goods. The provisions and the language of the ordinance were so 
drafted as to make them conform to the judgment of the High Court. 
Meanwhile, an appeal was also filed by Government before the 
Supreme Court against the decision of the High Court. 

As the Ordinance could only operate until the expiry of six 
weeks from the opening date of the next session of tlie legislatiue, 
which commenced on the 16th February 1953, Government intro- 
duced in the legislature a Bill embodying the provisions of the 
Ordinance with such formal changes as were necessary to convert 
the Ordinance into an Act. This Bill became law on the 25th 
March 1953 as the Bombay Sales Tax Act (III of 1953). It was to 
remain in force only up to the 31st day of March 1954, as Govern- 
ment intended to bring forward amendments to the legislation in 
accordance with the judgment of the Supreme Court after it \^s 
delivered. The Supreme Court, giving its judgment on the oUth 
March 1953, overruled the decision of the Bombay High Court and 
held that the Bombay Sales Tax Act (XXIV) of 1952 was intra vires 
of the State legislatirre. In order to meet tlie new situation thus 
created, namelv, the existence of two Acts in operation govern- 
ing the levy of sales tax, new legislation was passed by the 
Legislature in April 1953 suspending the operation of tne Wo2 
Act till 31st March 1954, until which date the 19o3 Act would 

the Act of 1953, all goods, subject to a few excepHons m 
liable to a “ general tax ” ; and a few of the goods exempted from 
the general tax and a few others not so exempted, aie suoject 

“ DcK'wtose turnover in a year in respect of goods toU® 
tl.p “ snecial tax ” is Rs. 5,000 or less are exempt^ from sales tax, 

general or special. Every dealer whose turnover '» 

“i,e, goods liable to special tax exceeds R. 5,000 a year nas 
„,.r » licence as a “ licensed dealer. Every dealer 


les tax ) exuccua ^ 

registered as a ‘^fice^nsed ^deakr his turnover of 

fn tpecroMu™r“ to Ve fi;st Rs. fo.OOO; and. sin.Uarly, the 
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Special tax is not payable in respect of turnover of special goods 
up to the first Rs. 5,000. General tax is payable in addition to the 
special tax and vice versa. Every registered dealer whose turn- 
over in respect of all sales exceeds Rs. 60,000 in a year has to issue 
a bill or cash memorandum in respect of all goods sold by him, 
and every licensed dealer has to issue a bill or cash memorandum 
in respect of any special good^ sold by him, signed and dated by 
him or his servant, manager or agent, to the purchaser, showing 
the particulars of the goods and the price at which the goods are 
sold, and preserve the counterfoil or duplicate, duly signed and 
dated, for a period of not less than three years. 

Forty-nine items of goods are scheduled (Schedule I) as not 
subject to the general tax, and these are composed mostly of 
necessaries of life, such as cereals and pulses, betel leaves, betelnuts, 
bread, firewood and charcoal, fish, fresh eggs, fresh fruits, fresh 
milk, matches, salt, etc. They also include a few agricultural 
implements, cattle, sheep and goats ; fertilizers ; manures including 
oilcakes, etc. Motor spirit, which is taxed under the Bombay Sales 
of Motor Spirit Taxation Act (VI of 1946), is also included in these 
items. 

All other goods are subject to the general tax, which is leviable 
at three pies in the rupee. The general tax on sales of bullion or 
^lecie is only one-fourth per cent. This general tax is leviable only 
from registered dealers.” It works as a multi-point tax, as it is 
payable by every “registered dealer” irrespective of the fact that 

the tax has been collected from him by another “ registered 
dealer. ® 


IJien there is a special category of goods enumerated in 47 item 
m Schedule II which are liable to a “special tax.” This is leviabl 
trom every licensed dealer.” Many of the goods in this schedul 
^e subject to a rate of nine pies in the rupee, and a large numbe 
to one anna in the rupee. These fall under what may be termec 

1^’ iron and steel safes, motor vehicles 

^ewnters wireless reception instruments, fountain 
pe^, gramophones, ladies handbags and vanity bags musica 

precious stones; synthetic ^or artificia 
precious ston^ ; and pearls, real, artificial and cultured • are liabh 
to pay only three pies in the rupee as special tax. Most of diS 
armies are hable to both the general tax and the special tax. 

There are, however, certain articles which are exempted from fh, 

Under the Rules framed under the^ Arf C'rwr^ m. i. 
several concessions to the ^ade 

altogether the incidence of thf^ fnJ either to remo^ 

and dealers or to limit the lew of certain classes of gooi 

»W 0 stages. Esem^s from^thl genlrrtv“ ' 

. example, in the case of sales of Siods^ wSi ^ ‘u® 

control orders under the Bombay EslntiJ LmmodwS' ^d^aS 
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Administration. 


(Control) Act (XXII of 1946), when such sales are made by 
a recognised association to its member dealers at cost price, and 
exemption is also given to dealers who buy or sell goods as 
commission agents. Goods obtained from another dealer for 
accommodating a customer are not taxed. This is intended to avoid 
taxation of both the dealers in such cases. Then, non-exempted 
essential goods and iDullion and specie are taxed only at the first and 
tlie last points. The incidence of the tax is also limited in the case 
of raw materials processed for the purpose of making certain 
categories of goods which would subsequently be taxed. Similarly, 
e.xemption has been given in respect of the special tax in the following 
cases 


( 1 ) Sales of goods to any licensed dealer where the purchasing 
dealer certifies that the goods are intended for being exported 
outside or for being sold to dealers having business at other 
places in India outside the State of Bombay. 

(2) Sales of ornaments containing precious stones or pearls, 
where the precious stones or pearls have been purchased from 
other licensed dealers on payment of special tax. 

(3) Sales of certain scheduled goods where such goods have 
been produced from other scheduled goods purchased from 
licensed dealers. 


(4) Sales of special goods specified in entries 1 to 39 of 
Schedule II when sold to a licensed dealer who certifies that the 
goods are intended for re-sale after processing or for use by him 
as raw materials or component parts in the manufacture of other 
special goods to be sold. 

A purchase tax equal to the amount of the general tax and/or 
the special tax is leviable on such goods as may be notified by the 
State Government,® which have been despatched or brought from 
any place in India outside the State of Bombay and are actually 
delivered as a direct result of a sale to a buyer in the State of 
Bombay for consumption therein, unless tlie buyer produces 
a declaration made by tlie seller of such goods that the seller is 
a registered dealer or a licensed dealer, as the case may be, and 
shall pay the tax on such sale in due course. 

For purposes of tlie administration of the Sales Tax Act,^e 
Poona district is divided into tivo charges. Part of the Poona City 
is in charge of a Sales Tax Officer, Grade II, and the rest of *e 
Poona City and the Poona district is m charge of a Sales Tax Oft 
(lunior). ^Both of them have their headquarters at Poona. Seven 
Sales Tax Inspectors work under the former and six Insp 

under the latter. . j . ujm 

The Sales Tax Officer exercises the powers delegated to lum 

with the power of assessing them. \^,rnover during 

from the dealers registered showing the g returns, 

the period and the tax payable by / ‘ f recovery of the 

passes orders of assessment steps f” He 

rthrhe^^of "^fs 'office'rnd'is'^rarr-^-^b^^ 

and Chassis of motor vclaoi^ have already been nom.«.n 
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The ofiBcer next above the Sales Tax Officer is the Assistant 
Collector of Sales Tax of the Circle which includes the district of 
Poona. The Sales Tax Officer seeks clarification and advice from 
the Assistant Collector in certain matters relating to the adminis- 
tration of the Act. Ke has also to submit to the Assistant Collector 
all cases which he is not competent to deal with. Appeals lie 
from the orders of the Sales Tax Officer to the Assistant Collector, 
from the Assistant Collector to the Collector of Sales Tax, and from 
the Collector to the Sales Tax Tribunal. 
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The following table gives for the years noted the amount of 
jales tax collected in the Poona district, the collection charges, and 
the proportion of collection charges to the amount collected 


Year Amount 

collected. 

Rs. 


1946-47 (from 1st October 
1946 to 31 March 
1947). 

6,79,000 

1947-48 

« • 

23,43,000 

1948-49 

• • 

31,50,415 

1949-50 

• • 

50,42,547 

1950-51 

« • 

55,22,418 


Proportion of 


Collection 

charges. 

collection 
charges to 
amount 
collected. 

Rs. 


32,010 

4*71 per cent. 

44,200 

1 • 89 per cent. 

1,07,250 

3*40 per cent. 

1,15,730 

2 • 29 per cent. 

1,01,430 

1 • 84 per cent. 


The Registration Department. 


Under the Indian Registration Act (XVI of 1908), compulsory Registration. 
registration is required in the case of certain documents and Registration of 
optional registration is provided for certain other documents. As Documents, 
a rule, fees are levied for such registration, but the State Govern- 
ment have exempted from payment of fees documents relating to 
co-operahve credit societies,, land mortgage banks, urban banks 

o?Rc° fnon? Rs. 2,000) and housing societies (up to the value 
m Rs. 5,000). Similarly, awards under the Bombay Agricultural 
Debtors Relief Act (XXVIII of 1947) are also registeS SS. 

Marriages and Divorces Act ( III of 1936 ) 
and the Special Marriages Act (III of 1872), are also registered. 

There ^e (in 1949) two registration offices for Poona (vh 
S ^ budding in the Mamlatdar s office compound 

XeXwol rSaL® Staff of supervision over the 
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Sub-Registrars, 


Inspection. 


has powers to make appointments of sub-registrars in temporary 
vacancies. The Sub-Registry and District Registry karkuns and 
peons are appointed by the District Registrar himself. The 
District Registrar canies out the instructions of the Inspector 
General in departmental matters, and if he has any suggestions for 
the improvement of the registration system, he submits them to 
tlie Inspector General. The District Registrar solves the difficulties 
encountered by sub-registrars in the course of their day to day 
work. He visits the sub-registry offices and attends to the disposal 
of routine matters with the help of his Personal Assistant and the 
Headquarter Sub-Registrar, who is Joint Sub-Registrar, Haveli II. 
He hears appeals and applications preferred to him under 
sections 72 and 73 of the Indian Registration Act (XVI of 1908) 
against refusals to register documents by the sub-registrars under 
him. He is competent to accord sanction for the levy of fines under 
sections 25 and 34 (ibid), condoning delays in presentation of 
documents after a period of four months and in appearance of 
executants after the statutory period, and ordering such documents 
to be registered. He is equally competent to order refunds in case 
of surcharges and to grant remissions in safe custody fees in 
suitable cases. A ^vill or codicil may be deposited with him under 
a sealed cover. The District Registrar is also authorised to receive 
declarations under the Muslim Personal (Shariat) Application Act 
(XXVI of 1937). 


The sub-registrars are immediately subordinate to the District 
Registrar. The chief function of the sub-registrar is to register 
documents for which the required stamp duties and registration 
Fees are paid. He keeps a record of such registered document 
and notifies, whenever necessary, the facts of registration to the 
Revenue and City Survey officials for record of rights and mutauon 
of names in their property registers. On application from parties, 
he issues certified copies from preserved records of registered 
documents. Every sub-registrar is an ex officio Re^strar of msi 
marriages. The powers of solemnising marriages under the Spwi^ 
Marriages Act (III of 1872) are vested in the sub-registrar workmg 
as Headquarter Sub-Registrar, Haveli II. 

The work of inspection is done by the Inspector of 

of the registration offices, including in the central office 

to audit their accounts. He nggistrar about their condition, 

of record and reports to the District Regis^ar^ bout 

so that those in danger of being desfroye^^ 

authenticated according to ^ nfflrp^ of the sub-registrars 

indexes, accounts and other ol inspection 

r*: Si 

be complied with by the sub-registrar. 
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The average annual income of the Poona Registration District 
is Rs. 1,97,514 and the average annual expenditure Rs. W,139 
(based on the figures for the triennium 1947-49). The copying of 
documents is done in nine oEBces by means of photography and 
in the rest four by hand. During 1949 ( including the figures for 
the Bhor sub-registry ofiBce, which came under Poona only when 
the merger scheme was brought into effect on 1st August 1949), 
in all, 19,106 documents were registered in the district ; composed 
of 17,710 documents falling under compulsory registration and of 
the aggregate value of Rs. 2,78,79,137 ; 1,001 documents falling 
under optional registration and of the aggregate value of 
Rs. 14,98,118 ; 259 documents affecting moveable property and of 
the aggregate value of Rs. 4,63,670 ; and 136 wills. There were 
13 marriages registered under the Parsi Marriages Act and 
93 marriages solemnised under the Special Marriages Act. 


The Stamp Department. 


The Superintendent of Stamps, Bombay, is the authority who 
controls the supply and sale of State stamps in the State, while 
in the Poona district the Collector of Poona, as the administrative 
head, holds general charge of the Stamp Department. There 
is no officer in the district specially in charge of Stamps. The 
work is done by the Stamps Head Karkun under the supervision 
of the Assistant Treasury OfiRcer, Poona, who is a gazetted officer. 
The Assistant Treasury Officer himself is under the general 
wpervision of the Treasury Officer, Poona. He has charge of the 
Local Depot at Poona, and is responsible for the maintenance of 
the stock of stamps, their distribution to branch depots and 
their sale to the public. He is empowered to grant refund of the 
value of unused, spoilt and obsolete stamps presented to 
him within the prescribed period. A branch depot is located 
at e^ry taluka or mahal headquarter and it is in charge of the 
8ub-Treasmy Officer, i.e., the Mamlatdar or Mahalkari. The Sub- 

Ireasury Officers are also empowered to grant refund of stamps 
to a limited extent. ^ 


stamps are sold not only at the Local 
iS! depots, but also at various other centres by 

vendors authorised by Government. There are 32 licensed 
stamp vendors in the district. icensea 

T^e followmg table gives the total incomes realized from stamp 

district during the years 1949-50, 1950-51 an§ 

Aose^ye^t ® ^ during 


1949-50. 

^ I » 

Total income realized from 
stamp duty 

Judicial stamps . . 8,16,793 

Non-Judicial stamps . . 9,69,382 


Discount paid to stamp 
vendors - 

Judicial stamps 

, I Non-Judicial stamps" 


2.882 

9.361 


1950-51. 

1951-52. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

9,19,812 

9,09,281 

7.89,022 

7,41,386 

3,328 

3,158 

9,352 

0.518 
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The Motor Vehicles Department. 


The Motor Vehicles Department deals with the administration 
of the Motor Vehicles Act (IV of 1939; and the Bombay Motor 
Vehicles Tax Act (XXXIV of 1935). Under the first Act all motor 
vehicles have to be registered ; all drivers have to take out 
licence, which is given only on their passing a prescribed test of 
competence ; the hours of work of drivers are restricted ; and third 
party insurance of all private vehicles plying in public places has 
to be effected. It gives power to the State Governments to subject 
vehicles to strict mechanical tests and to conhol the number of 
vehicles to be licensed for public hire, specifying their routes and 
also the freight rates. Fees are leviable for registration and issue 
of licences and permits. 

There is a State Transport Authority for each State and Regional 
Transport Authorities have been set up for convenient regions of 
a State. The State Transport Authority co-ordinates the activities 
of the regional transport authorities. 

The Regional Transport Authority controls the motor transport 
in the region and deals with the issue of permits to different categories 
of transport vehicles according to the policy laid down by the State 
Transport Authority and the State Government from time to time. 
It also performs such duties as grant of authorisations to drive public 
service vehicles and conductors’ licences, taking departmental action 
against those permit-holders who contravene any condition of the 
permit, etc., and prescribing policy in certain important matters 
relating to motor transport in the region. 

The Regional Transport Authority for South Deccan with head- 
quarters at Poona, has jurisdiction over the Poona district and also 
over the districts of Satara North, Sholapur and Kolhapur. It 
consists of five ofEcicil snd five non-ofiBcisl members nominated by 
Government under sub-section (i) of section 44 of the Motor 
Vehicles Act. 


The Regional Transport Officer functions as the Secretary 
id Executive Officer of the authority. In his capacity as Regiona 
ransport Officer he is the authority for licensing drivers and 
t^istering vehicles and also for prosecuting in cases of ottences 
immitted under the Motor Vehicles Act. Acting under the 
ithority of the Regional Transport Authority, he is responsible 
r all the duties connected with the issue and countersignature ot 
ithorisations to drive public service vehicles and co"du^^ 
'ences and with the grant, revocation, suspension and cancellation 
permHs for public carriers, private carriers, stage carnages and 

xi Ccibs 

One Assistant Regional Transport Offlwr and hvo Superoso« 
sist the Regional Transport Officer at headquarters. Fixe Motor 

ehtel? Inspectors look after the work of 'XS 

motor vehicles, testing of motor drivers and vSiclel 

motor vehicles and detecting offences under the Motor Veh^ 
Thev are assisted by two Assistant Motor Vehicle inspectors 
thele XSes. One Motor Vehicle Prosecutor looks after the 

e”To'asLr.t negioral Tmnsp“rt“offir girinriegal opinio.: 

trJepIrile^rL liaison with the 

dice Department carries out penodical checks ot motor 
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and detects oEFences under the Motor Vehicles Act. It also attends 
to references from the Motor Vehicles Department regardmg 
verification of character of applicants for public service ® 

authorisations, conductors’ licences, ta.xi cab permits, etc. It a s 
helos in the verification of non-use of vehicles and recoveries ot 
arrears of taxes and in specifying particular places for bus stops. 

etc. 


The District Magistrate comes into relation with this department 
in connection with imposition of restrictions on road transport, 
fixation of speed limits, and location of motor stands. 

Under the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act, taxes are levied on 
all motor vehicles, except those designed and used solel>’ for carry- 
ing out agricultural operations on farms and farm lands. The 
taxes are based on the types of vehicles ( e.g. motor cycles, tricycles, 
goods vehicles, passenger vehicles, etc.), and their laden or unladen 
weight. The Act has removed all municipal and State ^ tolls on 
motor vehicles. The Rules made under this Act lay down that 
when a vehicle is to be registered within the State, the 
registering authority (i.e., the Regional Transport Officer) shall 
verify the particulars furnished in the application for registration 
(e.g., the make of the vehicle, its capacity, etc.), and determine the 
rate of the tax for which the vehicle is liable. Every registered 
owner who wants to use or keep for use any vehicle in the State 
has to pay the tax determined, stating the limits within which he 
intends to use the vehicles, i.e., whether only within the limits of 
a particular municipality or cantonment or throughout the State. 
A token for the payment of the tax will be issued by the registering 
authority and this has to be attached to and carried on the vehicle 
at all times when the vehicle is in use in a public place. A fresh 
declaration has to be made annually, or every time the tax has to 
paid (i.e., quarterly, half-yearly or annually). The registering 
authority before issuing the token in respect of the payment of the 
tax has to satisfy itself that every declaration is complete in all 
respects and tlie proper amount of tax has been paid. 
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CHAPTER 16-DEVELOPMENTAL DEPARTMENTS. 

The Agricultural Department. 

The work carried on by this department may be grouped under 
four sections, viz., (1) demonstration and e.\tcnsion ; (2) research 
and education; (3) agricultural engineering; and (4) livestock 
(cattle), sheep-breeding, poultry farming and dairy development. 
At Ae head of the department in the State is the Director of 
.Agriculture, and there are two Joint Directors, one for Engineering 
and the other for Extension. Tliree Deputy Directors— one in 
charge of Seed Multiplication and Extension, a second in charge of 
Manures, Fertilizers and Rural Development, and a third in charge 
cf Research and Education — co-ordinate the work of their respective 
sections in the State as a whole. One Deputy Director for Crop 
Research concerns himself with the technical side of crop research. 

The officer of the department in charge of agricultural work in 
Uie dLsfrict is the District Agricultural Officer. He is directly 
respomible to the Director of Agriculture. There are six Agricul- 
tuwl Officers under him, including the A.ssistant District Agricultural 

Prnf? K Agricultural Officer in charge of the Crop 

protection Scheme, all members of the Subordinate Agricultural 
Service, who supervise the work of the different aiicul ra 
ffivisions in the district. There are also seventy Agricultlm 

faluka. The Distrffit Agricultural 
fficer IS responsible for the following : 

and^ ^ agricultural demonstration centres 

J ^ demonstrations in important agricultural 
practices related to agriculture, horticulture, livestock, efc. 

(O) Organization of crop protection service. 

/J\ of CTop-cutting experiments. 

(d) Inspection of offices and depots in the district 

reports. 

befn^^’p^ed demonstration centres have 

agricultural improvements advocated^ by 

supervision of the Agricultural Assict-inf ri’- under die 

standing crops are held during every season^'^ demonstrations of 
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Extension work is carried out by the Agricultural Assistants. The 
taluka is divided into five circles, each in charge of an assistant. 
Each circle has a depot wherein improved seeds, manures, etc. are 
stocked for sale. There are two or three co-operative societies 
collaborating with the department in the work of manure 
distribution. 

Research.— The research farms in the district are in charge of 
a senior Agricultural Officer. In field work, the Agricultural 
Assistants assist the Agricultural Officer. The Agricultural Officer 
works under the control of the Deputy Director of Agriculture, Crop 
Research. 

There are two farms in tlie district, viz., the Potato Research 
Station, Vadgaon-Kashimbeg, and the Rice-Breeding Station, 
Vadgaon. The former was started only in 1948-49, with the object 
of ascertaining the optimum cultural, manurial and water require- 
ments of the potato crop. The aim of the rice-breeding section is 
to do comprehensive plant-breeding and agronomic research on rice. 
Botanical selection in Nagli, Nilwa (fodder jowar) and San for green 
manuring has also been in progress at this station. 

Experiments on cold storage of fruits and vegetables, root-stocks 
of musambi and chikkoo, and graps-vine spacing and training are 
carried on in the Ganeshkhind Fruit Experiment Station, Kirkee, 
under the Horticulturist to Government. 

Education: The Agricultural College, Poona.-There is an 
Agricultural College at Poona. Established in 1908, it has been train- 
ing students for the degree course in Agriculture. It was formerly 
affiliated to the Bombay University, but since the establishment ot 
tiie Poona University in 1948, it has come under the jurisdiction 
of the new university. It is run as a Government msbtubon under 
the Department of Agriculture. The Principal of the CoUge ^ the 
immediate head of the college. (See under Chapter 17-Education 

Dept.-Poona University.) 

Many of the professors and lecturers of the college have 

dufe^onneoteS with research .dminhhation and adv.« 

technical matters. As regards these they ^e under tn 

control of the Deputy Director, Research and Education. 

The Professor of Agronomy is in charge of some agr 

“ grow more food campaign. to Govern- 

The Professor of Botany is also Ec« 
jnent. He is also m charge , charge of 

grasses and leguininous fodder about 11,000 species 

a herbarium in which there is ^ ^ 

of plants belonging to the yTrious sources are 

collection, plant specimens r medicinal fibre and other uses 

identified. In ormabon samples of seed 

of plants is also supplied, n^ined for their purity and 

received from various sou^arj^exam^^^ to 'interested parties. 

germination capacity, and in addition to teaching 

The Professor of A^iculturd^,^^^ undertakes village 
the subject of "^Sncultural research work in cost 

<;ollects useful economic data 
accounting, etc. 
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The Protessor of Horticulture is the Horticulturist to Government. 
He has charge of tlie Fruit Products Control Laboratory and the 
inspectorial staff appointed to administer the Fruit Products 
Coofrol Order, 1948. Propaganda in horticulture is carried out in 
the district by the Assistant Horticulturist to Government. 

The Professor of Entomology is also Agricultural Entomologist to 
Coverament. 

The Professor of Plant Pathology is the Plant Pathologist to 
Government. 

The Professor of Agricultural Chemistry is also the Agricultural 
Chemist to Government. 

A Dairy is attached to the Agricultural College. 

The Agricultural School, Manjri.—T'his school was established in 
June 1947. It is situated on the Poona-Sholapur road, about 8 miles 
from Poona and about 3 miles from Loni. A farm of 382 acres is 
attached to it, where irrigated crops of sugarcane, vegetables and 
fruits and unirrigated crops of rice, wheat, jowar, bajri and ground- 
nut are grown. Seventy-five students are admitted to the school 
every year. The aims of the school are to impart practical training 
in agriculture suited to the needs of the people and to make the 
students self-reliant and disciplined. No rent is charged lor hostel 
accommodation, and a stipend of Rs. 20 per mensem is paid to each 
student for rneeting his boarding charges. In addition, two sets 
of school uniforms, each consisting of a shirt, a pant and a cap, are 
supplied free of cost to each student. 

At Ae head of tlie school is a Superintendent who works under 
me direction of the Deputy Director of Agriculture, Research and 
Education. 
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Agricultural Engineering.— The Joint Director, Engineering 
co-ordinates the work done relating to mechanical cultivation, lif 
inrigation, boring, water-finding, erection of and repairs to oil engines 
oil engine training class, soil conservation, st)il ^ysics, etc. 

Mechanical Cultivation.-There is one tractor unit stationed in th 
Poona district in charge of a Foreman Supervisor who works unde 
me control of the Assistant Mechanical Engineer, Central Divisior 
Poona. The Roughing programme is drawn up by the Distric 
Agricultural (Mcer m consultation vvith the District Developmen 
IJoard. The Foreman Supervisor also does direct canvassing fo 
• ploughing work. The tractors are normally sent to tliose taluka 
m which consolidated areas are offered for ploughing. 

Lift Irrigation.— An Assistant Agricultural Engineer (B A « 

Poona, helps the Agricultural Engineer' I 
Government m supervismg the work connected with lift irri<Tatio 

S'ai'ft “ '■'“S' of ‘>'0 ">e?haS Sid 

j ^gahon schemes. Government or co-operative and h 
IS assisted in this work by two Mechanical Supervisors ’ one fo 
Government schemes and the other for co-operative schemes. ^ 

Boring.-The Boring Engineer, with his headquarters at Pnrm. 

Musto Patent Power) have been allotted to fte PoonTdfstrIct''’'' 

"Water-finding Machine.^One Agricultural nfRoov -.v i. , 
quarters at Poona, looks after this t^rk througiSut the Zt. 
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Erection of and Repairs to Oil Engines.-A Mechanical Assistant is 
stationed at Poona to attend to the work of erection, repairs etc 
of oil engines and pumping plants at the request of agriculturists. ’ 

Oil Engine Training Class.-An oil-engine training class is run at 
the Agricultural Engineer’s Workshop at Poona. This is meant 
primarily for giving training to cultivators’ sons and imparts 
instruction in erection, maintenance, repair, etc., of oil engines and 
pumps. The course lasts for three months, and four courses are 
held every year. A fee of Rs. 25 per course is charged to each 
student. Instruction is given in Marathi. 


Soil Conservation —The Poona district falls under the charge of 
the Sub-Divisional Soil Conservation Officer, Poona, who is under 
the control of the Divisional Soil Conservation Officer, Central 
Division, Poona. His main work is execution, supervision and 
control of the soil conservation work in his charge, which extends 
over three districts, namely, Poona, Satara South and Kolaba. He 
is assisted in his work by a field staff of 3 Agricultural Officers and 
15 Agricultural Assistants. 

There is a Land Improvement Board in the district, constituted 
under the Bombay Land Improvement Schemes Act (XXVIII of 
1942), which is composed of (1) the Collector, (2) the District 
Agricultural Officer, (3) the Divisional Soil Conservation Officer, 
Central Division (Secretary), and (4) the Secretary, District Develop- 
ment Board. The board has power to direct the preparation of 
land improvement schemes for any area within its jurisdiction. The 
preparation of such schemes is usually entrusted to the Soil 
Conservation staff. The final plans have to be approved by the 
District Development Board or the State Government, as the case 
may be. The schemes are executed departmentally by the bod 

Conservation section, if 67 per cent, of the ® 

The total cost of the work is met by Government in the first instance 
and 50 per cent of the cost or Rs. 10 per acre, whichever is less, is 
considered as subsidy from Government and the reniamin^ arnount 
i 5 recovered from the landowners concerned m 15 ^^1 annual 
mstahnents (free of interest), commencing one year after the da e 

Experimental work on the construction of the 
terraces has been carried out at ijo Jtoce 

improvement work 7 463 acres bunded ; repairs 

*?riTout’’:nTve;"l.™ aU consoUdated . and 959 acres 

offered for new bundings. nlfirprs whose 

4SSs7»^e f -a 

(1) the Soil Physicist to Government ; 

(2) the Agricultural Statistician ; and 

(3) the Compost Development Officer. 

Livestock {tiXfte Uvesfock Section under the 

headquarters at Poona, ad™n.s ers the^YveslocK 

Director of Agriculture. His „f all livestock improvement 

( 1 ) organization and supervision of aU hvestocK imp 

work in connection wj* .'a™® i . scientiGc research work in 

coils" aSaf huWndry and livestock improvement 

work ; 
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(3) advice to Government and the public in all matters relat- 
ing to livestock, animal husbandry and allied subjects ; and 

(4) organization and execution of district propaganda work, 
cattle shows and rallies, etc., connected with animal husbandry 
development and extension. 

Cattle-Breeding.— The cattle-improvement section is in charge of 
die District Agricultural Officer. He looks to all activities regarding 
cattle-improvement. Premium bulls and premium cows are located 
in villages for improving the village scrub stock by the grading 
system. Pure-bred animals are tattooed and registered in the herd 
stock. As part of the post-war reconstruction schemes, supple- 
mentary breeding centres have been started in Koregaon Bhima and 
Nhavare in the Sirur taluka and in Loni Deokar in the Indapur 
taluka. Every year cattle shows and rallies are held in the district 
so that the villagers may understand the importance of the pure- 
bred animal and may be encouraged to follow systematic breeding. 

There is no special breed of cattle for which the district is noted. 

but the following breeds are to be found in the areas stated acainst 
tliem ^ 

Dangi (or Mavli) breed . . Heavy rainfall tracts. 

Khillari breed . . Plain areas. 

Gir breed . . Cities and towns. 


There are three other officers under the direct control of 

the Director of Agriculture, one in charge of each of the following 
sections 

j^j^y^op^eep Development ; (2) Poultry Farming ; and (3) Dairy 

/ Development.-A sheep-breeding farm established in Poona 
(^Bhambm^a) functions as the central research institute for the 
Bombay Deccan. This is in charge of the Sheep Development 
umcer, who IS assisted in his work by two Research Officers. The 
scheme was launched in 1937 by the Indian Council of Agricultural 

programme of work laid down by the Council 

(t) evolving Ene wooUed sheep by cross-breeding with Merino. 

the standards of evaluation of the quality of wool on a calculable 
basis are worked out at the Wool ASalysis Laboratow auSd to 

Se fa™. The plan of e-xperimentarbreedtag It 

disWbuted to initiate the breedinVol' flol??n’’oTht"'dbtiwr ““ 

in the SLIfTund ''P t at present 

co-operation of Clocil Herd? tZ h 

with improved rams on condiHnn fViof shepherds are helped 

himb for breedTnZpZSs” s to a nlTh 8*'’® “a 'am 

Twenty-five Bocks® K been deveTofedTv ^apartment. 

rams. The work of the spread of ^ ^nfroducing improved 

^«n=ir si::eVd« 
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ment and wool research. The problem of utilization of wools in 
village industries is dealt with on an experimental basis in this 
station, and the spinning and weaving staff help the educational 
plans undertaken by the Village Industries Committee for introducing 
improved methods of spinning and weaving of the new wools 
produced in the districts of Sholapur, Satara, Dharwar, Belgaum and 
Bijapur. 

Poultry De\elopment.— The Poultry Development Section is in 
charge of the Poultry Development Officer, Bombay State, Poona, who 
is in charge of all the districts of the State for poultry development, 
and he works under the direct control of the Director of Agriculture. 
The main functions of this section are 


( 1 ) to distribute improved poultry and hatching eggs in the district 

for poultry development in rural areas ; 

(2) to encourage euthusiastic and intelligent poultry keepers by 

giving them subsidies and loans ; 

(3) to advise and render help in getting poultry materials and 

grain sweepings (as food) ; 

(4) to advise in poultry sanitation and management; 

( 5 ) to organise shows and rallies ; 

(6) to investigate into the economic aspects of indigenous and 

cross bred fowls and ducks ; and 

(7) to conduct courses in poultry husbandry at Poona and 

Dharwar. 


Jnder tlie Poultry Development Officer there are worldng m the 
i^oona district an Agricultural Officer, three Agricultural Assistants 

ind four field kamgars. 

The Government Central Poultry Farm is situated at “ 

s both a research unit and an institution for training students in 
,o“try husbandry. The farm is primarily engaged m breeding and 

S utri »m':f ttn^and anodier of a longe, 

Thme 

rom registered poultry Keepers lu t,fa cpction. 

?oona City. Nearly 7.000 ^bs- ot miiK is i Talegaon area) 

?oona-Boinbay roa^(particu y Kadus area and distributed 

md on the Poona-Paud road “d die Kadus ama a ^ 

^ a^foftetilh ‘ptjS is pastenriaed at the 


ith a view to drteS^ cattle. 

'Tp® tf'Rf lo.OoS arc offered to hrgejscaje dairy^ 

l^pTilS^oe^Mir herds of one 
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pure breed selected by Government. Two dairies in the district 
have been granted such loans. To encourage small-scale dairy 
fanners, several cultivators have been given loans up to Rs. 1,000 
for purchase of dairy animals or dairy utensils or construction of 
cattle sheds. 

The Dairy Development Scheme in the whole State is in charge 
of the Dairy Development Officer, Bombay State (Class I Officer), 
who has his headquarters at Poona. 


The Veterinary Dep.\rtment. 

The Veterin.\ry Department is in ch.\rce of the Director of 
Veterinary Services who has his headquarters at Poona. Treatment 
of animal diseases, control of epidemics and castration of bovines form 
the chief functions of the department. This department has also charge 
of the control and destruction of animal ecto-parasites by the use of 
(lipping tanks and sprays. The work of the department in the Poona 
district is under the control of the Divisional Veterinary Officer, 
Poona who is in charge of four districts, viz., Poona, Kolaba, Thana 
and Ahmednagar. He is an officer of Class II rank in the Bomljay 
Veterinary Service and is direetly responsible and subordinate to the 
Director of Veterinary Services. 

There are eight veterinary dispensaries in the district, which are 
located in the following centres 

(1) Baramati, ( 5 ) Khed, 

( 2 ) Bhor, ( 0 ) Poona, 

(3) Indapur, ( 7 ) Saswad, and 

(4) Junnar, ( 8 ) Talegaon-Dhamdhere. 

Bhor and Poona are managed by the Govern- 

bv ffip P n- local municipality,^ and the rest 

sarte! Stter?un'bv'“Govr®'°"J “ 

feSofoT a,e" and placed'unde" 

oirectiy by the local body concerned and mid Bv ,> ''"‘pmyea 
pay a grant of Rs. 450 Lr annnm Y i Government 

towards the maintenance^ of pvprv local body concerned 

Board, Poona \ ^ dispensary. The Distriet Local 

municipality toward/ thp contribution to the Baramati 

and the board itself receives coSbi r"™^olcipality maintains, 
of Junnar, Indapur and Saswad towarH*^ rtf municipalities 

by the board in those placS^’ maintained 

member of animals belonging to the Lei of 

treated in the dispensar^ ^ ^°®^1 which are 

diseases and 5,985 animL wer? casSp^ K-f 
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the same year, the number of animals slaughtered 
slaughter houses were 

Buffaloes (female) 

Bulls 

• • ^ ^ 

Bullocks 

• • • * 

Cows 

Calves 

Goats 

• • ^ ^ 

Sheep 


in recognised 

6,290 

235 

4,136 

1,126 

2 

1,09,660 

56,268 


Total 


1,77,717 


The following are the statistics for 1949-50 of outbreak of 
contagious cattle diseases and mortality under each disease 



Attackt, 

Deathi. 

Rinderpest 

30 

20 

Haemorrhagic Septicaemia 

217 

217 

Black quarter 

1,331 

1,331 

Anthrax 

6 

6 

Foot and Mouth Disease . . 

635 

4 

Other diseases 

546 

324 


The following officers, with headquarters in Poona, work unaei 
the Director of Veterinary Services : 

( 1 ) Disease Investigation Officer ; 

( 2 ) Assistant Disease Investigation Officer, Sheep and Goats ; 

( 3 ) Assistant Disease Investigation Officer, Poultry ; and 

(4) Special Officer in charge. Artificial Insemination Scheme. 


Forest*. 

Organization. 


The Forest Department. 


The head of the Forest Department of the State is the Chief 
Conservator of Forests, whose headquarters is ^at Poona. The 
whole State is divided into five territorial “circles" for admimstra- 
tive purposes, and at the head of each circle is a Conservator o 
Forests. In addition to these five territorial circles there is 
a Research and Working Plans Circle with the Conservator of 
Forests, Research and Working Plans, as its head, with 
headquarters at Poona. 


rhe territorial Conservators have Divisional Forest Offiwrs under 
Mn to look after the administration of Divisions wffich are the 
b-divisions of a circle. These Divisional Forest Officers belong 
the Bombay Forest Service, Class I. Each ^vision is divide 

o small executive parts called " rang« " and each 
a Ran"e Forest Officer under the direct control of the Divisional 
if rfffirpr The Ranee Forest Officer is a non-gazetted 

Lrdinate of Class III, who is usually trained at the 
Deta Dun. Coim or Dharwar. Each range is subdiv.J^ 

n “rounds” and each round is managed by a Round Offi^r 

r Forester)’, who is usually toto^" bib ’“Sd eSh 

a is mlag^d by a beat guard (or forest guard). 
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The Poona Division, which includes the Poona district, falls in 
the Central Circle and is held by the Divisional Forest Officer, Poona, 
■niere are eight range forest officers in the division, each in charge 
of a range, Nvith their headquarters as shown below 


Name of the Range. 


Headquarters. 

Bhor 

• S 1 

. Bhor. 

Dhond 

S • • 

. Dhond. 

Ghoda 

• • • 

Ghoda. 

Junnar 

• • • 

. Junnar. 

Khed 

• • 4 

Khed. 

Poona East 

4 • • 

Poona. 

Poona West 

• • • 

. Poona. 

Vadgaon 

• • 4 

Vadgaon. 


Under these 8 range forest officers there are 23 round officers 
(or foresters) and 175 beat guards (or forest guards). 

The Conservator of Forests, Research and Working Plans Circle, 
has five Working Plans Divisional Forest Officers, one for 
each circle. The Divisional Forest Officer, Working Plans, Central 
Circle (belonging to B. F. S., Class I), is stationed in Poona. In 
addition to these Working Plans Divisional Forest Officers, there 
are Rvo other officers working under this Conservator, with their 
headquarters at Poona, namely, ( 1 ) the Silviculturist, Bombay State, 
and (2) the Forest Utilization Officer, Bombay State. 

Revenue and Forest Departments are closely inter-connected 
in their work at a number of points. Afforestation and disafforesta- 
tion are practically functions of the Revenue Department owing to 
tlje fact that the public rights in land proposed for afforestation 
have to be settled by that department. Working Plans (see ne.xt 
page) for the management and development of forests are prepared 
solely by the Forest Department, but in so far as the prescriptions 

f supply and the rights and privileges 

01 me inhabitants of the tracts, the approval of the Collector has 
TO be obtained before it is submitted to Government by the Chief 
Conservator for sanction. 


Forest Officer is directly responsible for th 
exploitation and regeneration of the forests according 1 
sanctioned Working Plans and other orders. He conducts sale 
realTic”^® contracts supplies material to departments and the publi, 

forest e.xpenditure. He deals finally wit 

torest offence cases, having power to compound the same. In shor 

he IS responsible for forest administration and management in a 
matters relating to technical forest operations, and ^t Ihrsamrtim 

Collector Ld is subject to h^rdersl 
q hons where forestry practice affects popular interests. 

reservation, girdling and felling nf ♦ such as the marking 

w .. ltd 
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Functions of 
the Department. 


(1) Regeneration 
and 

Maintenance. 


silviculniral operations ; construction of roads, buildings, and wells • 
protection of forests and investigation of forest offences ; supervi- 
S3on of removal of forest produce by purchasers and by holders 
of rights and privileges; and issue of passes and permits^ 

llie Forester s duties include protection of forests ; detection and 
investigation of offences ; issue of transit and other passes ; collec- 
tion of revenue from permits and compensation in offences- 
reservation of standards ( i.e., the number and kind of trees prescribed 
for preservation and the manner of cutting, etc.) in coupes given 
out to contractors for cutting ; inspection and protection of forests ; 
and guidance and supervision of forest guards. 

'^e Forest Guards functions are to patrol and protect all forests 
in .lis beat ; repair and maintain forest boundary marks ; execute 
silvicultural works, viz., sowing, planting and creeper-cutting ; and 
detect forest offences. 

Under the Indian Forest Act (XVI of 1927) forests are divided 
into two main classes, “Reserved” and “Protected.” Before 
forests are classified, they have to be subjected to regular settlement 
by a forest settlement oflBcer, who enquires into the existence of 
all public and private rights. In the case of reserved forests, the 
existing rights are either settled, transferred or eommuted. In the 
case of protected forests, the rights are simply recorded and regulated. 
There are no protected forests in the Poona district. The reserved 
forests of the Poona district (including the merged Bhor State) 
cover 4,71,135 acres in all. Of these 3,11,953 acres are in charge of 
the Forest Department, and the rest, consisting of pasture lands and 
fodder reserves, in charge of the Revenue Department. All reserved 
forests in charge of the Forest Department are managed according 
to the prescriptions of “ Working Plans.” A Working Plan is 
a document which lays down the detail of scientific management 
of a forest for a period of years. Before a working plan is drawn 
up, survey is made of the growing stock, at times by actual examina- 
tion, and an analysis is made of the stems of standing trees to deter- 
mine the rate of growth of the principal species with special reference 
to the soil and the climatic conditions of each locality. On the 
basis of the data thus collected, plans are drawn up for fellin", 
regeneration, silvicultural tieatment and protection of forests, with 
provision for the due exercise of the rights and privileges of the 
people, including grazing of cattle. The preparation of working 
plans is done by the Divisional Forest Officer. Working Plans, 
Poona, under the Conservator of Forests, Research and Working 

Finns 

The main functions of the Forest Department may be classed as 
under: (1) regeneration and maintenance; (2) systems ol 
management; (3) exploitation. 

As an area is cut and tree growth removed, it is regenerated with 
fresh crop. This is the principal duty of a forest officer. Great 
care and prec““Hon squired against damages ma”, 
and plants, and against adverse climatic influences “tlmr 

inanimate agencies. Damage by man is caused by (1) ■'g''''"? 
of fires - (2) encroachments; (3) faulty exploitation methods ; and 
(4) misuse of forest rights and privileges. 

forest fires may originate from natural "XoS 

nf cases thev are due to human action, either within or wirnou 

the forest The most frequent cause is carelessness or recklessness, 

Ind .“ometimes ilhch aZt but occasionally there is mcendiansm. 
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To orevent damage by fire, the whole-hearted support and 
co-operation of the public is required. This co-openjtion is secured 
t^ouch the authority and influence of the vdlage headmen. 
Precautionary measures like fire-tracing and early burning are nho 
tiken by the department in good time against accidental tires. 
Clearin" of shrubby growth along roads and paths is also done 
to avert any fire spreading in the forest. Rigid patrolling and 
vi'ulant watch against unauthorised felling and removal of forest 
produce by the villagers are resorted to. Offenders in respect of 
unauthorised grazing and protection from cattle are dealt with 
severely under the Forest Act and other laws. 


The sihicultural systems of management in force are four 

(1) Modified clear felling ; Under this system the whole of the 
crop standing at maturity except a certain number of standards 
of various important species which are reserved as seed bearers 
and to yield timber of suitable sizes in the next rotation, and to 
maintain ground cover for preventing erosion, is allowed to be 
felled and removed and artificial regeneration takes places on the 
cleared ground. The area under this system is grouped into the 
“Main Working Circle.” Thinning and cleaning operations are 
undertaken by the department in the coupes under the prescrip- 
tions of the Working Plan. 

(2) Clear felling with artificial regeneration, by sowing Babul 
and Prosopis Juliftora in lines under agri-silvi system : This is 
prevalent in a circle called the “ Fuel Working Circle.” Thinning 
operations are carried out by the department in order to eliminate 
the struggle for existence and to improve the Babul growth in the 
Poona East, Khed and Dhond ranges. Watpacl operations ( i.e., 
exploitation of dead trees and trees uprooted or knocked down by 
heavy gales and floods in forests lining river banks composed of 
alluvial soils) are also undertaken every year after the close of the 
rainy season. 


^ (3) Coppice with reservation of 40 trees per acre: Under th 
coppice" system trees are allowed to be cut at ground level o 
as close to it as possible, and regeneration takes place naturall 
by shoots from the stool, stump or bole when cut over. The arei 
under this system is formed into the “ Protection Working Circle. 
The working of the coupes has been stopped in this circle in orde 

j • erosion to the steep slopes of th( 

bahyadri hills and to preserve the forests on these slopes. 

(4) Development of lands as pastures, restoration of fertiliP 
to soil, followed by re-introduction of tree-growth : This svsteii 
IS practised in the “ Pasture Working Circle.” 

With a view to demonstrating to the public how the barrel 

Shemes '"''hive® successfully clothed with ^ee species, afforestatioi 
schemes have been undertaken at Khed, Satxvai-dera ani 
kharpudi Budnik in the Khed range. 

reserved forests are made on “ agri 
silvi condihons on temporary tenure. Under this system villa«^r 

Scie"““ln® "T ‘’■“"S pl^tation of b-c( 
species. In granhng lands for cultivation under this svstem 

preference is given first to landless agriculturists of the loc'ilii^ 

serondly to Ipcal agriculturists who do not Dosse<!«! on 

holding i and then to needy agrieulturists of neighbouring vlages""' 
oth^dSPa^enr*'* '» *0 pubuHne 
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Forest Roads. 


Forest products are divided into two main classes, major and 
minor. Major forest products comprise mainly wood, i.e., timber 
and fuel. All coupes due for working are advertised and sold 
annually either by tenders or by public auction. Penalties for 
breach of the contract terms as stipulated in the agreement are 
inflicted upon the defaulters. Minor forest products in the Poona 
district are Babul pods, Hirdd, Sikekai, Rita fruit, Apia, Tembhurni, 
Tamarind, Cilhar bark, Karanj and Mango fruits, Sawar cotton, 
Tarwad bark etc. They are farmed out on an annual basis. 
Normally, exploitation is done by consumers and purchasers. 
The annual income from major forest products in the Poona 
district in 1949-50 was Rs. 1,71,467 from timber and Rs. 1,00,762 
from fuel. The income from minor forest products in the same 
year was : bamboos, Rs. 1,553 ; grass and grazing, Rs. 51,086 ; and 
other produce, Rs. 34,189. Thus, the total income from all forest 
products was Rs. 3,59,057. 


In the forests of the Poona district there are no recognised rights 
of the people other than those of right of way and right to take 
water from water courses. The rights of grazing and grass cutting 
have been given to five villages in the Haveli taluka. Special 
privilege for removal of rab material (fallen leaves and grass, etc.) 
from forest areas has been given to thirty-one villages in the 
Ambegaon taluka. Besides these, the following general privileges 
are enjoyed by the forest villagers in the district (1) free grazing 
in open forest ; ( 2 ) removal of surface stones and earth for 

domestic and agricultural purposes ; and (3) removal of fallen leaves 
and grass for their own use. Forests within one-fourth of a mile from 
tlie village site are not closed to grazing. 


In the administration of forest rights and privileges and in the 
/ork of forest protection and exploitation, the oflBcials of the Forest 
)epartment come into direct contact with the people. A 
ink between the people and the department has been established 
y the appointment of a “ Forest and Grazing Committee by the 
district Development Board. This Board deals with problems 
onnected with forest policy, re-afforestation, free plantmg, allot- 
ment of grazing lands, improvement of grazing lands, etc. 

The Government of India inaugurated in 1950 an 
ailed Vana Mahotsava to be celebrated in the first 
very year. The object is to encourage the planting of as rnany 

rees as possible in suitable places. In <=>''>'>^‘"8,*'^“ 

reference is given to quick-growing ones of jonomic^ 

mostly fruit frees, shade frees, ornamental trees and fodder frees;, 
-he DisWct Development Board is exp^ted to attend to thj 
ftpr care of the young plants, which is to be entrusted as ^ 

ossible to local villaferl Village Production Cornrnm^s^ whmb 

re committees set up for encouraging grow \ ^ Yana 

re to be responsible for the P desirous of 

p^ToaS^ [rtSe-^t‘”re^\rr ^ 

Linbavane. 
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The Co-operative Department. 

Tht Co-operative Department in the Poona district is in the 
.dSsSatrd,arge of *e Assistant Re^strar, Co-opcrat.ve 
c -.nh-oc Pnnna who is a gazetted officer in Class n or 
thT Bombay Co-operative Service. Over him is the Divisional 
Deputy Registrar, Poona, who has jw^isdichon o%;er ^seven 


S. X Satara N;Vth; Satara ^ South. Sholapur. Poona 
Ahmednagar, Kolaba and Ratnagin. Administratively, the 
R^strar is responsible for the supeiA'ision and guidance of the 
various types of societies in his charge. Nl^any of the powers of the 
Recistrar of Co-operative Societies under the jiombay Co-operative 
Societies Act (VII of 1925) and the Rules under it have been dele- 
gated to him. Under him is the District Co-operative Officer, 
Poona, who belongs to the Subordinate Co-operative Service. Ihe 
District Co-operative Officer is responsible for organisation ot 
societies, development of the movement, supervision over societies 
in rural and semi-rural areas, arrangement for crop finance, etc. 
He is also appointed to work as a nominee of the department on 
certain types of co-operative institutions. Although his jurisdiction 
extends over the whole district, the co-ordination of departmental 
activities at the district level is done by the Assistant Registrar so that 
there may be no duplication of work between the Assistant 
Registrar and the District Co-operative Officer. The Assistant 
Registrar is also entrusted with the work relating to cottage and 
small-scale industries and industrial co-operatives. In carrying out 
these duties he is assisted by a District Co-operative Officer for 
Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries and also by Indus- 
trial Supervisors. Below the District Co-operative Officer is one 
Assistant District Co-operative Officer who assists in the general 
administrative work in the district, in particular in regard to organi- 
sation of agricultural credit and multi-purpose societies, con- 
sumers’ stores and other simple types of primary institutions. 

The Supervision Staff serve as the last link in the administrative 
machinery. Their main responsibility is confined to detailed 
supervision over the working of all societies. They are expected to 
supervise every society in their charge at least once in three 
months. They are in addition required to assist the societies in the 
preparation of normal credit statements and assets registers and 
fdso in making arrangements for provision of crop finance. There 
are eleven Supervisors and Assistant Supervisors in the Poona district. 
Since 1st April 1946, this staff has been given the status of temporary 
Government servants. They are appointed by the Divisional Deputy 
Remstrar from among selected men who have undergone training 
ana passed the test prescribed or, otherwise, are certified to be 
eligible by the Registrar. They are under the control and direc- 
tion of the District Supervision Committee, which functions under 
tlie direct control of the Provincial Board of Supervision. This 
mittee consists of— 

( 1 ) The Assistant Registrar, Poona ; 

(2) the chairman of the financing agency or his nominee ; 

(3) the chairman of the District Co-operative Board ; 

district°"^and*^^^^^^”*^^'^^ supervising unions in 


com- 


the 


in **’* ^Sricultural non^aedit societies 
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Co-operative Officer is the secretary of the com- 
mittee. The committee recommends disciplinary action where 

DroarammpT!?'^*^^® superA’isors ; scrutinises and checks their 
Co-operation. P^^oramme and dianes ; and reviews the working of supervisinc 
Tlie Supervision unions and supervisors. It receives a grant from the Provincial 
Staff. board of Supervision to meet its expenses. 

A supervising union is formed for every taluka (or, in cases 
where there are not a sufficient numer of societies in one taluka lor 
t\vo talukas) by societies registered in the area. The following 

classes of registered societies are eligible for membership of the 
union 

( 1 ) all agricultural credit societies ; 

(2) all agricultural non-credit societies, except those which are 
affiliated to a union of their own ; and 

(3) all non-agricultural credit societies, e.xcept those which are 
affiliated to a union of their own or whose operations are not 
predominantly non-agricultural. 

The main functions of the supervising unions are 

( 1 ) to advise, guide, assist, rectify and control its constituent 
societies by efficient and regular supervision ; and 

(2) to provide a means of assessing the credit of each of its 
constituent societies and to make recommendations in this 
behalf to the financing agencies. 

The Supervisor for the area acts as the secretary of the union. 
There are nine supervising unions in the district (1952). 

In areas where there are no supervising unions or supervision 
stafl[, the work of supervision is performed by a Supervisior, who 
has been appointed by Government to deal xvith special problems 
outside the normal activities of the department. 

Education and training in co-operation and propaganda tor 
tlie spread of the co-operative movement are carried on by the 
District Co-operative Board under the guidance of the Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Institute. The membership of the board 
is of two classes, viz., (1) ordinary, consisting of all co-operative 
societies in the district, and (2) associate, consisting of individuals. 
A nominee of the financing bank (the Central Bank), the Assistant 
Registrar, Poona, and the Executive Officer of the Bombay Provin- 
cial Co-operative institute are ex-officio members of the general 
body of the board. There is a Board of Management of the 

board, composed of— • 

1 representative per each taluka of societies affiliated to 

supervising unions ; , , . r 

2 representatives of societies not affiliated to tlie unions ot t e 

district; ... , 

2 representatives of federations or societies whose area ot 

operation is not less than a district ; 

1 representative of the central financing agencies ; 

1 nominee of the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute ; 

1 representative of the Divisional Co-operative Board foi 

2 representatives from individual members, one for 50 or less 

and one for excess over 50; and 

1 nominee of the Co-operative Department. 


The District 
Co-operative 
Board. 
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The Board of Management has also the right to co-opt 
co-operator of outstanding merit or experience from the district. 
The District Co-operative Board is affiliated as a subscribing 
member to the Divisional Co-operative Board for Maharashtra 
which has its headquarters at Poona, and also to the Provincial 
Co-operative Institute. 

Section 22 of the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act provides 
for statutory audit of every society once a year either by the 
Registrar or by some person authorised by him. The audit staff 
in Poona District works under the control of the Assistant 
Registrar, Poona. It can be classified under four categories 

( 1 ) Special Auditor ; ( 2 ) auditors ; ( 3 ) sub-auditors ; and ( 4 ) certi- 
fied (professional) auditors. 

The Special Auditor is an officer belonging to the Co-operative 
Service, Class II. This officer is stationed at Poona, but has 
jurisdiction over the districts of Poona, Sholapur, Satara North and 
Satara South. He audits the accounts of— 

(i) the Central Bank ; 

(ii) purchase and sale unions and sale societies ; 

(iii) the District Industrial Association ; 

(iv) “ C ” and “ D ” class urban banks having working capital 
exceeding Rs. 50,000 ; 

(v) housing societies indebted to Government ; and 

(vi) societies in liquidation belonging to the classes of 
societies in his charge. 

He also carries out a test audit of 3 per cent, of the societies audited 
by professional auditors. In addition to a staff of sub-auditors 
and clerks he has two Auditors under him, who are allotted 
an independent unit of societies. 


There are four Auditors (on 30th June 1952), who work 
independently of the Special Auditor. They audit the following 
classes of societies 


(1) multi-purpose societies and their shops; 

(2) Taluka Development Boards; 

(3) weavers’ societies; 

(4) industrial societies ; 

( 5 ) District Co-operative Board ; 

( 6 ) supervising unions ; 

f societies like the crop protection, 

renemg, and joint farming societies ; and 

(8) other societies. 


T^e Sub-auditors, six in number, audit aU agricultural credii 
societies (except multi-purpose societies and societies running tail 

distribution centres with a turn-over excetdin*! 
Rs. 50,000). Every distribution centre or fair price shorrun hx 
societies is treated as a separate unit. ^ ^ 

progressive decentralisation of the 
movement, m recent years steps have been taken to appoint 
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certified (professional) auditors to carry out the statutory work ot 
the following types of institutions y k or 


(1) consumers societies with a turn-over of Rs. 50 000 and 

over ; ’ 

(2) urban banks and societies classed as "A” or "B” with 
a working capital of Rs. 50,000 and over ; 

(3) housing societies having no outstandings against them on 
account of Government loan ; and 

(4) any other societies certified by the Registrar. 

The other staff in the district are 


(1) Land Valuation Officers ; (2) Special Recovery Officers ; 

(3) Honorary Organisers; and (4) Arbitrators. 

There are nine land valuation officers (1952), and they are attached 
to the civil counts. Their function is to give expert opinion as 
regards the valuation of lands with a view to enabling the civil 
courts to arrive at the paying capacity of the debtors who have 
applied for adjustment of their debts under the Bombay Agricul- 
tural Debtors’ Relief Act (XXVIII of 1947). In addition they also 
scrutinise loan applications received from persons applying tor 
loans from the District Land Mortgage Bank and generally advise 
on the valuation of the lands offered in mortgage, the repaying 
capacity of the applicant and other connected matters. 

Under the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, monies recover- 
able as a result of arbitration awards or liquidation proceedings 
and certain other dues of co-operative institutions are recover- 
able through the Collectors according to the law in force for the 
recovery of arrears of land revenue. When the normal staff of the 
Revenue Department is not in a position to cope with the work. 
Special Recovery Officers are deputed from the Revenue Depart- 
ment to the Co-operative Department to expedite the work. At 
present (20th June 1952) there are no such officers working in the 


listrict. 

The honorary organisers are non-officials who give assistance in 
lie matter of organisation of different types of societies, 
onorary organiser’s jurisdiction extends to one or more talukas or 
ven the whole district. There are six district honorary organisen 
nd seven taluka honorary organisers in the Poona district. 

Under the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, co-operative 
odeties or members thereof may refer their disputes to the Assistant 
lecistrar for decision either by himself or by appointment of 
n ^arbitrator Every year a list of persons who may act as arbitrator* 
5 nublished and the Assistant Registrar sends cases of disputes to 
uc^h arbitrators. In the Poona district there are ^9 arbitrators^ 

The Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute, which is reco^is 
s the soTe a-ency for imparting co-operative training to official* 
Ll non-officiris throughout the State, has established a Co-operahve 
College and also a Regional Co-operative School at Poona. 

The Registrar of Co-operative Societies is also Director of 
JLltur.-,! Marketing, and in 

’ollector of the district the responsibilities for ettective em 

rent of the Bombay org^sation 

939). The Director perform of adequate 

h«r f«r. ’.SSk^ellesrrS of commission and charge. 
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of Other market functionaries ; approval of bye-laws and annual 
budgets of market committees ; and technical guidance as regards 
the manner in which the accounts of the market committees shall 
be maintained. The administrative control of the market committees 
and the enforcement of statutory provisions and the rules govern- 
ing the regulation of markets are, however, vested in the Collector, 
who exercises these powers in consultation with the Director of 
Agricultural Marketing. 


The Director of Agricultmal Marketing is assisted by a separate 
marketing staff, consisting of the Chief Marketing Officer and 
one Assistant Marketing Officer with their headquarters at Poona 
and four Assistant Marketing Officers for regional divisions with 
headquarters at Nasik, Dharwar, Ahmedabad and Baroda. The 
Chief Marketing Officer is an officer of the Class I State Service 
and the Assistant Marketing Officers are in Class II. The latter 
are provided with a staff of Marketing Inspectors whose jurisdiction 
extends to over one or hvo districts. At present (30th June 1952) 
there are three Marketing Officers in the office of tlie Chief Market- 
ing Officer. The Marketing Inspector, Ahmednagar, is in charge 
of the Poona district. 


The Agricultural Produce Markets Act (XXII of 1939) aims at 
regulating the selling and buying of agricultural produce and 
provides for the establishment of regulated markets for agricultural 
commodities, Tliese markets are to be placed under the supervision 
of statutory market committees fully representative of growers, 
fraders, local authorities and Government. The market committee 
IS empowered to lev)' fees on the agricultural produce under regula- 
bon bought and sold by licensees in the market area. The 
committee may also levy fees from traders, commission agents, 
n^asurers, si^eyors and other persons operating in the market 
Ihey also issue licences to different marketing functionaries. 
With the previous sanction of the Director they can prescribe rates 

in services of the various persons operating 


nnlU.r'Ilf. 'i'f Cotton Market established 

Art (XVII of 1927) was allowed 
to TOntmue to funebon as a regulated market under the Bombay 
Agricultui^ Produce Markets Act, 1939. Subsequentiy, gul.il 

IW.llnl' , 1 *° ^ brought under regulation in this market 

Khfd tolssltd a^Mfnchlr ■>* 


The Bombay Money-lenders Act (XXXI of 1946) was broutrh 

November 1947. The salient feature 
( 9 \ ^ are:— (1) licensing of money-lenders 

Ld r3“e“o^ r s: or 

of Moneyfn'ders°Ld«X”A'S ^'1° Registrar-Cenera 

ing only in accordance with the12n^"a?d .^Srns'ofTe'll^:^ 
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issued to them. Tlic authority to grant a licence is the Registrar 
although the application for a licence has to be made to the Assistant 
Regislrar of the area concerned. The Registrar has also powers to 
cancel a licence. Appeals against the Registrar’s order may be made 
to the i^egistrar General, whose decision is final. 

The State Government have adopted a scheme, known as tlie 
"Sarvodaya Scheme,” the aim of which is to bring about all-round 
intensive development-social, educational and economic-of selected 
compact blocks of backward villages (from 30 to 45) in each district, 
through a constructive programme which was foremost in the 
objectives of Mahatma Gandhi. This scheme aims at development 
of backward areas by means of measures relating to (1) education, 
(2) agricultural development, (3) cottage industries and industries 
subsidiary to agriculture, (4) health, water-supply and conservancy, 
and (5) social and cultural development, including prohibition. 

Two Sarvodaya centres were opened in the Poona district in 1951, 
one consisting of 49 villages in the Mulshi taluka, with its head- 
quarters at Pirangut, and the other, a small one, consisting of only 
14 villages in the Mulshi valley. 

The chief executive authority in the formulation and implementa- 
tion of a scheme is a “ Sanchalak.” He is assisted by a committee 
of non-officials known as the Sarvodaya Area Gommittee. Such 
a commitee has been established only for the Mulshi taluka centre, 
and there is no committee for the small Mulshi valley centre. Every 
year, a programme for the development of the area is formulated 
by the Sanchalak, which is considered by the State Sarvodaya 
Committee before it is finally sanctioned by Government. During 
the financial year 1952-53, grants totalling Rs. 81,700 and Rs. 9,940 
have been sanctioned for the Mulshi taluka centre and the Mulshi 
valley centre respectively. 

Department of Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries. 


The post of Joint Registrar for Industrial Co-operatives and 
''illage Industries, with headquarters at Poona, was created in July 
946 Under the Joint Registrar at district level are Assistant 
legistrars, who look after the organisation and development of 
ndustrial co-operatives ; and at divisional level are Deputy Re^str^s 
-ho also are in charge of cottage and village industries. Under 
ontrol of the Assistant Registrars m their respective "wmtrfes 
)istrict Officers for Industrial 

Inder the District Oflicers there are Industrial Supervisors. 
)rdinarily for fifteen societies there is one Industrial Supervisor 
In Uie marketing side, the Joint Registrar is assisted by a Deputy 
^int Registrar who deals with all problems coMected with Ae 
a?ketin| of pro^cts of cottage industries. On the technical side, 

fefet In L'^ineer. in charge of " 

al advice, instruction and production. There 

barge of the various industries, who are responsible for givmg 

jchnical guidance to individual artisans. 

r-“ 
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industrial co-operatives and village industries. He entertains and 
scrutinises applications or loans horn individual artisans, the 
educated unemployed, backward class persons and co-operative 
societies. He is also in charge of the e.xecution of agreeineiits with 
them and disbursement of the loans granted. He endeavours to 
introduce improved implements and improved methods of produc- 
tion in village and cottage industries and communicates to the 
Village Industries Research Laboratory the problems requiring 
research in regard to such implements and methods. He has to 
maintain contact with associations of artisans or with individual 
artisans in the district who have distinguished themselves in their 
respective industries, make a continuous study of the needs of tlie 
difterent cottage and village industries, and try to revive dccaj iiig 
and extinct industries, particularly through utilisation of locally 
available raw materials. It is partly his duty to prepare schemes 
for the development of industrial co-operatives and village 
industries. 

Under the Assistant Registrar is the District Officer for Industrial 
Co-operative and Village Industries, Poona, who has under him two 
Industrial Supervisors. 

There is no District Industrial Co-operative Association in the 
district, but there is one District Branch Committee formed by the 
Provincial Industrial Co-operative Association, Ltd., Bombay, 
consisting of the representatives of the Department, the central 
financing agency, the Provincial Industrial Co-operative Associa- 
tion, Ltd., Bombay, and the primary industrial co-operative societies 
in the district. The District Officer is the honorary secretary of 
this branch committee. There are 48 primary industrial co-opera- 
tives in tlie district (1952). 

Industrlal Education.— There are three technical educational 
centres and one peripatetic school functioning at present in Poona, 
where training in different industries, as stated below, is imparted. 

(i) Sheep-breeding Farm, Poona.— This centre is run by the 
Agricultural Department. In addition to the work of improving 
^e quality of wools, training in wool weaving and spinning is also 
imparted to tlie artisans and the work regarding utility of fine 
wools, etc., is undertaken in co-ordination with the wool weaving 
organisations under the administrative control of the Joint Registiar 
for Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries. 

(ii) Oil Ghani Training Centre.— Nine trainees are admitted per 
month to undergo one month s training eourse on an improved 
tvpe of ghani ealled Nutan Ghani. The trainees are paid Rs. 25 
each per mensem as stipend with the benefit of travelling allowanee 
to and fro limited to Rs. 10 per trainee. The department has main- 
tained a staff of seven members under the seheme for traininc^ as 
well as the work relating to installation, manufacture and repairs 
to ghanis, etc. A special class for training of carpenters in handling 
construction and repairs to ghanis, for a period of Uvo months 
is also ananged at the Village Industries Experimental Workshop, 
Poona. Stipends at Rs. 90 per mensem and travelling allowance 

^™ted to Rs. 20 per trainee are also provided. 

nn&L o " }ianufactunng Centre.-Kt this centre, students 

dergo a six months course in manufacturing glass bangles with 

mnSh? students is admitted every six 

months, and the trainees are paid Rs. 25 per mensem as sti^ncS 
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The staff consisting of a Glass Chemist and three Assistants is main- 
tained under the scheme for training and other work relating to 
research and giving technical assistance to societies, etc. 

(iv) The Hard and Soft-Fibre Work Sc/ioo/.-This school func- 
tioned at the Mang Colony, Jangali Maharaj Road, Poona. It is 
now (December 1952) under transfer to Ghorpuri near Poona. 
Twelve students are admitted every year for a year's training course. 
Improved types of tools and equipment are installed and the trainee* 
are taught modern methods of production in fibre work, mainly in 
manufacturing ropes, fibre-matting and fancy articles. Each student 
is paid Rs. 25 per mensem as stipend. In charge of the school is 
a Fibre Instructor, who is assisted by an Assistant Instructor. 


Experimental and Research Stations.— There are three experi- 
mental and research institutions in Poona. 

(i) One is the Village Industries Experimental Workshop. This 
was set up in 1940 as a result of the recommendations of the 
Bombay Economic Survey Committee with a view to designing 
and manufacturing improved types of tools and labour-saving 
appliances required for different cottage industries and to carry out 
experiments for improving the existing tools and equipments 
used in cottage industries. The establishment of this workshop is 
now borne on a permanent basis. The workshop is in charge of 
a Superintendent (State Class II service), who has under him 
a small technical and clerical staff. 

(ii) The second is the Village Industries Research Laboratory. 
'This was set up in 1947 and is in charge of a Chemist. Its funcUons 
are as follows 

(a) to undertake the solution of problems connected with 

fresh occupations to villagers ; r i • 

(b) to conduct researches for the improvement of the existing 

village industries so as to increase their efficiency ; and 

(c) to adopt and apply the results of the researches already 
conducted by other scientists wWch are suitable to village con- 
ditions in the State and to introduce them m suitable places. 

Both the above institutions are working ^der 
and guidance of sub-committees of the ViUage Industnes Com- 
mitteef Bombay, which consists of officials and non-offlcials. 

(iii) The third institution is the Dyeing and 

Laboratory, which has been set up very recently. An Assistant 

Chemist is in charge of the laboratory. 

P ”^Tn\^9“oTSe^irst^^S^ Industries 

Sa L'Tater on,Tt was taken over by the Bombay Govern- 
ment who. however, subsequendy c^e^* f 

the centre was “nder the auspi^s j, 

"“a • It is both a production centre and a research 

"g™c.-ln order to hdp in ™rte«ng f P-j" 
cottage and ^"'^''tffjl^TVeay LdS ’’T*' 

ii also opened a sales shop on Laxmi Road, Poona. 
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The work of the Department of Industries is mainly confined to 
the development and progress of small-scale and large-scale industries 
in the State, as its control over the development of cottage 
industries was, in December 1946, transferred to the Department of 
Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries and its control over 
technical education and the various schemes related to it was, in 
June 1948, transferred to the Director of Technical Education. 

The oflBcer directly in charge of small-scale and large-scale Organization, 
industries in the Poona district is the Assistant Director of 
Industries (Class I State Service), who has his headquarters in 
Poona, although his jurisdiction e.xtends to the districts of Satara 
North, Satara South, Sholapur, Ratnagiri and Kolhapur. He works 
directly under the Director of Industries, Bombay State. He is also 
in charge of work connected wth the administration of the Bombay 
Weights and Measures Act pCV of 1932) and the Industrial Statistics 
Act (XIX of 1^). He collects industrial information supplied on 
a voluntary basis and also information for the Commercial Directory 
of the Bombay State. He conducts commercial and industrial sur\ evs 
required by Ae State or the Union Government and undertakes 

connection with references and complaints received 
from Indian embassies abroad and foreign embassies in India He 

M^ksTc^tTlV ^ connection %vith the Merchandise 

J arks Act ( IV of 1889 ) . Purchase of stores is another subject under 
his jurisdicbon. Under the State Aid to Industries Rules he is em 
powered to sanction loans up to a limit of Rs. 1,000 in each case to 
applicants m his juns^ction, subject to the condiHon that the total 
amount sanctioned by him does not e.xceed Rs. 5,000 in any one year 
His miscellaneous duties e.xtend to investigating into appheatos 

oSer ISed ^aTpoonf on?'f 

Junior Industries Inspectors fivp ndustries Inspector, four 

ministerial staff. -ITus^echS’caf sLff 1 Assistants and a small 
the Poona district, the MahaT . 

Phaltan taluka of Satara North disWet. 

unfe^he“Bombay®Welh?s 'aTbw ^^«sures 

the Industries Inspectorr The by 

and Measures Act is to provide' Bombay Weights 

me of standard weights" a^nr^tsuL^i^n 

measure or weighing or measurinfi ^ weight or 

delivered or used for frade unless sold, 

m the manner prescribed by Rules made reverified 

by an Inspector wiUi a stamp of veriLn?-^^*^ stamped 

the verification, stamping e^^ ft T 

“5:eTndn «“^ntand“Uc?thlTs‘;'°" •“ 

the Industrie SlatfeHra Art '''‘thif Act*''**^ to them under 
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Tlie occupiers of factories are required to submit returns in the 
form prescribed. The Inspectors have to ensure that the factories 
concerned maintain proper accounts and registers and make their 
returns by the due date. They have also to attend to work 
connected with prosecutions under section 8 of the Industrial 
Statistics Act. 


The Public Works Dep.artmext. 

The Public Works Departmext deals vvith— (1) Roads and 
Buildings, (2) Irrigation, (3) Electricity, and (4) Public Health Circle. 
All these branches are dealt with separately by distinct branches of 
the department. 

(1) Roads and Buildings.— For administrative proses, the Roads 
and Buildings Branch in tlie district is placed in charge of the 
Superintending Engineer, Central Circle. Under him is one 
permanent di\Tsion, called tlie Poona Division, dealing with roads 
and buildings in the division, and one temporary division, called the 
Building Projects Division, for dealing with the Medical College 
Buildings and Hospital Projects at Poona. Each of these divisions 
is a'^ain divided into sub-divisions-the Poona Division into four, 
namely, (a) Poona Buildings, (b) Government House, (c) Poona 
South, and (d) Poona North; and the Building Projects Division 
into two, namely, Sub-Divisions Nos, 1 and 2. All these have their 
headquarters at Poona. 

(2) /rrigafion.-Major irrigation in the district is ^aced m charge 
of the Superintending Engineer, Deccan Irrigation 
tliree divisions in tlie Poona district, each of which is divided into 

sub-divisions as shown below 

( 1 ) Poona Irrigation Division, Poona 

(a) Baramati Sub-Division, Baramati. 

(b) Pandhara Sub-Division, Malegaon Colony. 

(c) Nira (Vir) Sub-Division, Nira. 

^reU a?d"D\o^“r'^^^ge Water Supply Sub- 

(f) Poona Lift Irrigation Sub-Division. 

(2) Nira Right Bank Canal Division, Poona 

la) Phaltan Irrigation Sub-Division, Phal^n. 

[ 1 ] Remodellinl Nira Right Bank Canal 

^’’(‘crwalsiras Sub-Division, Malsiras. 

f3> Irrigation Development Division, Poona 

‘^(’cT&varf'cLmis Drainage Sub-Division, Kopargaon 

‘^(dTScangtag ’works, Poona. 

( 4 ) I’rrfgatL Proiect Division (Central) Poona =- 


Sub-Division, 
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\yhile each circle is in charge of a Superintending Engineer, the 
divisions are in charge of Executive Engineers and the sub-div’isions 
ui charge of Assistant Engineers or Deputy Engineers. The 

Bombay Service of Engineers 
(aS.E.J, Class I, and Deputy Engineers to B.S.E., Class II. "These 

officers are each in charge of a sub-diyision and are, therefore, called 
Sub-Divisional Officers. The sub-divisions are divided further into 

sechons, each in charge of an 0^•erseer. There are about 20 over- 
seers in each division. 

The Superintending Engineer is responsible for tlie administration 
professional control of public works in charge of officers 
of the department within his circle. It is his duty to^ inspect the 

employed in each division is actually necesc-i^v ^ ' r l 

« Sxt HtrTF-l " ==•' 

Deputy*’ Enginee?s° S 1h‘ • “I'* 

interests of administnHnn within their circles. In the 

Divisions are consulted befnrc» w^er. Executive Engineers of 

sub-divisional charges under theh^conhol^^^lt pfficers to parUcular 
Superintending Enginem to n ' ** duty of 

Executive En Ine^r^from ‘to rvn"i>cir°"^^^^ 
control of the assessment of reveZe from irrS? and 

hiN circle rests with the Sunerint^nA;,?,!^!? within 

tending Engineer is authorised to corrpsn^ Ei^ineer. The Superin- 
local authorities, civil or nrilitly, witldf hr" cMe'' 

Erpute En"gin\“eS‘"^ivS”S B^u^"’ ^ 

Poona District, and under the Superintend!, Division, 

tion Cncle, the Executive Engi^^eeJf Nrm R^K!*"tf imga- 
Irngation, and Irrigation DtonZnt Poona 

•ngineers are in charge of all Puhlm w ^^®se Executive 

the Poona district. Vhere aL Department works In 
Designs Division, with headnnorf^ Executive Enfrineer 

cS^^Sl^therTb’ ®''P^dntenrg"Eng!l;:er" fc"r^b^ 

- P-iifptalinTt-h^ijrji 
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The Sub-Divisional Officers are responsible to the Executive 
Engineer in charge of the division for the management and 
execution of works within their sub-divisions, 

Tlie Overseers are in charge of sections under the Sub-Divisional 
Officers. 

The activities of the Public Works Department in regard to Roads 
and Buildings and Irrigation relate to construction, repairs and 
rnnintpnnnrp of roads. Government buildincs, and irrigation works 


In the Poona district, as on April tne aeparnneni: 

405-70 miles of metalled roads and 19-88 miles of unmetalled roads 
Within municipal limits in the district, the total length of metalled 
roads maintained by the Public Works Department was 52-59 imles. 
Along Public Works Department roads there were about 8.i,5UU trees 

maintained by the department. 

4n addition to funds from the general revenues of the State 
allocated for expenditure on roads, there are t%vo other funds 
maintained for the construction, repairs and maintenance of roads. 
viz. (1) the Central Road Fund, and (2) tl^ State Road Fun . 
The Central Road Fund is in charge of the 

who allocates the fund. Expenditure is incurred in the district 
for roads from these funds. 

A,; i The following are the irrigation works in the Poona district under 
Irrigation Works. ^^J^^pg^intending Engineer, Deccan Irrigation Circle 

( 1 ) Nira Left Bank Canal, including Shetphal Tank ; 

(2) Nira Right Bank Canal; 

( 3 ) Mutha Canals, including Matoba Tank ; 

(4) Rakh Tank; and 

(5) Khamgaon Tank. 

While for the first three capital accounts a^e kept, for the last 
two neither capital nor revenue accounts are kept. 

Two irrigation tanks, one at and the 

wadi, fall in the Central Cnc^ undeMhe^con^^^^^^^ 

Engineer, Revenue accounts are kept for these, 

local i;ains. Both capital . ^ 2/3 of Poona-Sholapur 

The tank at Shirsuphal is situated ne ^ for irrigation 

Road, near the village, Bhadalwadi 

to lands in villages of ^ ^ 66 of Poona-Sholapur Road 

taluka. 


Two new (lams 
proposed. 


1 1 for water on both the Nira and 

On account of greater ^incd to construct Rvo new dams 

M.itln svstems, Goveniment has piannc vu^fiakwasla, which may 
“re Cger’qunntities of *.000 million 

store at least 11,000 mill.on “ay stoJe about 8.000 nnlhon 

“l;le fS. ■■'ctTrt'edon of. V 

»ioltoT Pala^aeo tank about 


expected u 
1,380 acres. 
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The Poona Irrigation and Research Division carries out research 
work in connection \vith irrigation and allied matters in Bombay 
State. Work is done particularly in connection \vitli the Deccan 
Canals. Research has been undertaken in relation to the following 
heads, viz., (a) storage and canals, including problems of damage 
hy floods, loss of water by seepage and evaporation, silting of 
reservoir, and weeds in canals ; (b) irrigation management, e.g., 
block system, measuring devices, water requirements of crops, 
salinity of waters, development of well irrigation and its efiFect on 
water table, etc. ; (c) drainage, e.g., lowering of water table by 
artificial drainage, effect of drain water on cement concrete pipes, 
etc.; (d) reclamation, e.g., leaching of salts, recovery of soil tilth 
by (Merent soil improvers, growing of salt-resistant crops, cultural 
methods, economic utilisation of undrained lands; (e) sewage 
irrigation; (/) soil mechanics; and (g) soil hydraulics. 


For carrying out advisory-, administrative and e.xecutive duties 
p^t'rtaimng to the generation and use of electricity, there is the 
El^Wcal Circle under the Electrical Engineer to Goveniment, The 
jimisdiction of this officer e.xtends to the whole of the State. Under 
him are three Electrical Divisions, each in charge of an E.vecutive 
Engineer, haring their headquarters at Bombay, Poona and Baroda. 
Ihe Poona Electrical Division comprises not only the Poona district 
but also the other southern districts of the State. 

The E.xecutive Engineer has to do duties relating to electrical 

installations in Government buildings, such as e.xecution of original 

work^ carrying out special repairs, and maintenance. He is also 

El^tncal Inspector under the Indian Electricity Act (IX of 1910) 

inspections of M.P. and H.T. electrical installations 
power houses, mills, cinemas, etc. 

Engineers in the Poona district under the 
Executive Engineer one in charge of the Poona ElecS Sub 

Si 

exercising powers under the Indian Electricitv 

eight Electrical Supervisors to assb," th^i^D^pu'^ EngLe"^ 

I) NaT“£^isV Go^ r’) Dhon{rrd 

supplying power to Bhiear ^ho^'M- T'’" 


wSb DepILSm 'deatofw/* 

water sup^ 4-aiwe problems of public health, , 

throughout the State ^of BomSv Th^ sanital 

to Government, with headquSters ^ngin 

of this branch throughout thfstatf «^«vi 

Circle are the execution of CnJ functions of 

schemes and the supervision of 

Sce^tlar'^rpthti:^^^ 

departments of Government in ?onn«'SL"^.tir’s“& s^ons“o' 
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by them. It maintains a large number of water works in the State, 
either owned by Government or owned by local bodies but entrusted 
to Government for running at the cost of tlie local bodies. It also 
maintains Boring Works Sub-divisions at Poona and Ahmedabad to 
take bores for water supply purposes and for exploration works for 
dams and bridges. It has under its control also a workshop at 
Dapuri. 

For convenience of administration, the State has been divided 
into six Public Health Works Divisions, and one of these divisions, 
viz., the Gentral Division, has its headquarters at Poona, with 
jurisdiction over the revenue district of Poona and part of the 
Ahmednagar district. This division is divided into six sub-divisions, 
each in charge of a Deputy Engineer (called Sub-Divisional Officer). 
The Deputy Engineer has generally about three overseers under him 
and a standard sub-divisional staff. 


(1) The Poona Cantonment Water Works Sub-Division supplies 
water to the Poona Gantonment area and the area which was 
formerly under the now defunct Suburban Municipality. It also 
carries out schemes outside Poona and executes them. The Jail 
water works at Visapur is in its charge. 

(2) The Poona Drainage Sub-Division is entrusted mainly with 
the drainage works of Poona. It also prepares plans and estimates 
for, and executes, drainage works round about Poona. 

(3) The Central Sanitary Project Sub-Division is entrusted mainly 
with preparation of projects within its jurisdiction, but sometimes 
it also undertakes execution of works. 

(4) The Kirkee Water Supply Sub-Division, in addition to looking 
after water supply to the Kirkee Gantonment area and other 
surrounding areas, also does some project work. 

(5) The Dapuri Workshops Sub-Division, Dapuri, casts C. I. 

Specials, and repairs road rollers and pumping 
Z on a commercial basis It has come to be »^s a c^nbJ 
mechanical workshop for the Deccan region of the Public Works 

^Je^nTBoring Sub-Dtvbion. Dapuri is entrusted 

of bores for water supply purposes and explmabon bores 

dams and bridges of the Public Works Department in the Deccan 

Region. 


Bombay State Road Transport Corporation. 

eTmm '^So™ X* rm“ R^elTraCri 

Thrcorporation was established in December 

the Road Transport Co^orab^^ AcM)™I o<jm) 

ov";“of sola" Prior to this the administration was 
inducted departmentally. oneration in 

rP^-^melagar and 

'^t^ffictr in charge of 

rw"wch“*e*Gr^ ManagVis the administraHve head assisted 
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by his ten Departmental Heads, namely, ( 1 ) Deputy General 
^Ianager (Administration), (2) Deputy General Manager (Traffic), 
(3) Chief Mechanical Engineer, (4) Chief Accounts Officer, 
( 5 ) Chief Statistician, ( 6 ) Public Relations Officer, ( 7 ) Chief Security 
Officer, (8) Controller of Stores, (9) Superintending Engineer, and 
(10) Secretary, Bombay State Road Transport Corporation. 

In the Division, the Divisional Controller (Class I Officer) is 
assist^ by 12 Officers (Class II Officers), who are charged with 
functional responsibilities as mentioned below 


Administration and Traffic . — There are three officers under this 
head of activity. The Divisional Traffic Officer is in charge of all 
matters related to traffic and operations. He is assisted by a Traffic 
Superintendent and other staff. The Labour and Publicity Officer 
looks after all matters relating to labour relations with the adminis- 
tration and also publicity in the Division. 


Ac^unts and Statistics.— This branch is manned by four Officers 
one Dmsional Accounts Officer, one Divisional Audit Officer, one 
Divisional Statistical Officer, and one Stores Accounts Officer. 


Technical.-The technical side of the divisional organisation is 
manned by one Divisional Mechanical Engineer, one Works 

SuSendentk Superintendent and hvo Depot 


The division has a fleet strength of 242 buses and 10 trucks. On 
an average, the buses put on roads have a seating capacity of 
28 seats, e.xcluding the driver wnd the conductor. The average daily 
mi eage m MareJ 1951 was 17,507 and the average 7umLr of 
passengers earned per day was 25,658. The number of routes in 
operation during the same month was 95. 

workshop situated at Poona, which looks 
^ee-monthlv maintenance of buses and heavy ren iirs 

attached to the Division In ^addition 

maintained at each of the foHowincr‘ depots’ 

Z:Zf:Z revrJnth,. ifUS 

resIal-.n^'^Tttached'to 

foUo^g''' ' phS* ■-Kor^|a'or"'\^K?4“^^ b«ih‘™‘th°e 

Sangamner. Sad^a. Shivajin%a; and , Narayangaon, 
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Department of Education. 


For purposes of primary and secondary 

I?d is direcUy under the control of the Director of Education. He 
is responsible in his district for 

(i) the supervision of primary education; 

(ii) the administrative control of all Government primary aii 
secondary schools and training institutions under the control of 
the Education Department ; and 

(iii) the control and inspection of all secondary schools, includ- 
ing Enghsh Teaching Schools, vocational high schools ( i.e., 
agricultural, commercial and technical high schools), training 
institutions for primary teachers and such special schools as are 
under the control of the Education Department. 


In so far as girls’ schools and institutions for women are concerned, 
the Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, Poona (B. E. S., Class I), performs 
the functions and duties of the District Educational Inspector in 
respect of— 

(a) the inspection of girls’ secondary and special schools in 
the district. 


(b) visiting girls’ primary schools in the district and making 
suggestions for improvement. 

In the carrying out of his duties of inspection and control, the 
Educational Inspector is assisted by an inspecting staff consisting 
of one Deputy Educational Inspector (B.E.S., Class II) an^ 
36 Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectors (B.E.S., Class III), who 
are directly responsible, under the Educational Inspector, for the 
superintendence and inspection of primary schools in the district 
under section 48 of the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI of 
1947). There are also four Assistant Deputy Inspectresses 
(B.E.S., Class III), who, under the administrative control of the 
Educational Inspector, Poona District, are responsible for the 
inspection of primary girls’ schools in the district. 

There are separate Inspectors, having jurisdiction over the whole 
State, for Physical Education, Visual Education, Drawing and Craft 
Work and Commercial Schools, who carry out organisation and 
inspection in their respective spheres. These Inspectors have 
naturally jurisdiction in the Poona district in regard to their respec- 
tive subjects directly under the Director of Education. 


Welfare 

Departments. 

Education. 

Organization. 
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Tlie Deputy Educational Inspector, Poona, is the Chief Govern- 
ment inspecting officer of the district so far as primarv schools are 
’ tile rules framed under the Bombay Primary 

Education Act, he decides the question of recognition of private 

primary schools. He has to keep close touch with the working 
of primary schools maintained or approved by school boards, adult 
education classes and village libraries. He has to report upon the 
housing, equipment, staff, efficiency of instruction, etc., of the 
primary schools so that the department may be in a position to 
determine whether the school board is conducting its schools 
satisfactorily. All aided schools are inspected by him or by the 
inspecting staff under him. He also assists the Educational 
Inspector in the inspection of secondary schools and reports on any 
specific points about them whenever he is required to do so by the 
Educational Inspector. 


Primary Education : It is the declared policy of Government that 
universal free and compulsory primary education should be reached 
by a definite programme of progressive expansion, and under the 
Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI of 1947), the State Government 
has taken upon itself the duty of securing the development and expan- 
sion of primary education in the State. A minimum course of 
seven years’ education for every child is the objective aimed at. 
The agencies employed for discharging this duty are the district 
school boards and “ authorized municipalities.” Under the 
Bombay Provincial Municipal Gorporations Act (LIX of 1949) 
i) corporation is deemed, for the purposes of the Bombay Primary 
Education Act, to be an “ authorized municipality,” and 
accordingly, primary education is administered within the Poona 
Municipal Gorporation limits in the same way in which it 
is administered within the limits of authorized municipalities. 
No other municipality in the district has yet been declared to be 
an authorized municipality. 


** Approved Schools within the area of all non-authorized 
municipalities and of the District Local Board are under the control 
of the Poona District School Board. This School Board is composed 
of sixteen members. Of these three are appointed by Government, 
one being a Government official, and two by the non-authorized 
municipalities falling within the District School Boards area 
of jurisdiction, and the rest are elected by the Poona Dis^ict Local 
Board. The rules prescribe that of those elected, one shall be from 
the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes and three should have 
passed the matriculation or second year training certifacate 

examination. 


Tlie School Board of the Poona Municipal Gorporation is composed 
f thirteen members of whom two are appointed by Government 
ne being a Government official, and the rest are elected by the 
:orporation. Under the rules, of the elected members, one is to be 
;Z the scheduled castes and scheduled «bes and toe should 
lave passed the matriculation or second year training certifacate 

xamination. 


Approved School ” means a primary school or^vhicl^s 

o\’ernment or by a School Boiyd or by an ^Ugird or by the State 

,r the time being recognized ns such by a 2 of 

overnment or by an officer authon/ed by it m this bcnair. 
e Bombay Primary Education Act, LXI ot 1J4/;. 
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scTool bo?Trds have been instructed to open schools in th^r 
laniniace if the number of such children is ^ 

fost fo?ir standards and 20 in the upper standards. schooh 

dirremonal lanffuai^e of the area is also compulsory in s^ch schools 
from standard III oWards. An authorized municipality has to make 
such provision in its budi^et as will enable approved schools in its 
area to receive grants at the rates authorized by Government 
Rpcnnnsibilitv is laid on the District School Board to maintain 
a schedule of staff of Assistant Administrative Officers or Superaasors, 

primary teachers, clerks, and inferior servants 
Sanctioned by Government, setting forth the 

pay and nature of appointment of different members. The members 
Sf this staff are servants of the District School B^ird and receive 
their pay, allowances, etc., from the Primary Education Fund 
maintained by the School Board. No change or alteration can be 
made in the schedule of staff without the previous sanction ot 
Government. The School Board of the Poona Municipal Corpora- 
tion has also to prepare a similar schedule of its permanent staff. 
This school board is, however, authorized to emplov with the 
sanction of the Corporation, such temporary staff as may be required. 
Expenditure on su<^ staflF will not, however, be admissible for grant 
by Government unless the previous sanction of Government has been 
obtained. The rules made under the Act lay down model conditions 
of employment of teachers in private schools. 

The annual budget of the District School Board has to be submitted 
to the Director of Education for sanction. The District School Board 
derives its income mainly from Government grants, which form nearly 
96 per cent, of its total expenditure. It also receives from the District 
I.ocal Board a contribution equal to such portion of its income from 
the cess on land revenue and water rates as may be fi.\ed by Govern- 
ment from time to time, and from non-authorized municipalities whose 
schools are under its control such proportion of the rateable value of 
properties in the area of the respective municipalities as may be fixed 
by Government from time to time. The District Local Board, Poona, 
has, under the present rules, to contribute 15 pies of the three anna 
cess on land revenue and water rates that it is allowed to levy. The 
amount to be paid by non-authorized municipalities has been fixed by 
Government as 5 per cent, of the rateable value of properties in their 
respective areas. The Primary Education Fund of the Poona 
Municipal Corporation is composed partly of the grant payable to 
it by the State Government on account of primary education, which 
forms nearly 33*5 per cent, of its e.xpenditure on primary education. 
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The chief executive officer of the Poona District School Board 
is its Administrative Officer. This officer is appointed and paid by 
. the State Government. The Administrative Officer of the School 
Board of the Poona Municipal Corporation is, however, an officer 
of the Corporation employed by the Corporation itself. Under 
these Administrative Officers are Assistant Administrative Officers or 
Supervisors, primary school teachers, clerks, and inferior servants 
and other staff under the employ of the District School Board or 
the Corporation, as the case may be. The Administrative Officer is 
responsible for the general adniinistration of all primary schools 
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maintained by the School Board. He is responsible for carrying 
out the suggesHons rnade from time to time by Government officers 
It is his duty to advise the School Board on all matters connected 
with primary education. He is also a member and Secretary of 
the Staff Selection Committee. This is a committee composed 
besides himself, of the Chairman of the School Board and the 
Educational Inspector of the district. Its duty is to select 
candidates for appointment as Assistant Administrative Officers or 
Supervisors and teachers. The committee selects also the teachers 
to be deputed for training. The District School Board, or the 
Corporation, or their Administrative Officers have to make appoint- 
ments of the candidates in accordance with the directions given 
by the committee. The selection of candidates and teachers are 
made in accordance with the instructions issued by the Government. 
The Administrative Officer has power, subject to the general instruc- 
tions issued by tlie Director of Education, to promote, transfer, and 
take all disciplinary action, including removal or dismissal, against 
the staff. His orders, however, are subject to appeal to a tribunal 
consisting of the Chairman of the School Board and the Educational 
Inspector of the Division. A primary school teacher who was 
a guaranteed teacher on the date the Primary Education Act came 
into force has, however, a right of further appeal to the State 
Government against any order of removal or dismissal. 


The statistics that follow relate to the Poona district as a whole 
for the year 1952-53 : 


There were 1,380 primary schools ( both lower primary, i.e., teach- 
ing standards I to IV, and upper primary, i.e., teaching standards 
V to VII), of which 94 were exclusively for girls. The distribution 
of the schools by management was as follows 


Government 

District Local Board 

Poona Municipal Corporation 

Other Municipalities 

Schools aided by Government 

District Local Board 

Municipalities 

Schools unaided 


8 

698 

104 

3 

3 

468 

85 

11 


1,380 


rhere were 1.06.548 boys and 60758 girls i" *!l« >7“ 
je Standards I-IV) and 13^^ toys and 7.M1 gnls in the 
5er primary stage (i.e. Standards V-VII), or a tot^ ot 
8,997 pupils in all primary schools. The percentage o s 

n<r children to the population was 9-7. 

S Vrren“U7l;^4 "w^o^r ^^s^t 

38 pupils per teacher. Only. 1.831 of the men eac ers 
; of the women teachers were trained. 

rhere were 10 primary training institutions. 4 for men (3 Govem- 
nt and 1 non-Government) and 6 for women (2 Government a^ 
mn-Government). training 553 men and 545 women, or a total 
1,098 teachers for the year. 
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The total expenditure on primary schools was Rs. 59,64,472 and it 
was met from the following sources 

Rs. 


(1) Government .. 38.63,080 .. 64-7 per cent. 

(2) District Local Bonrd and 12.04,214 .. 20-2 per cent. 

Municipal Funds. 

(3) Fees •• 5,56,064 .. 9-3 per cent. 

(4) Other sources .. 3,41,114 .. 5'8 per cent. 

The average cost of educating a pupil was Rs. 30 per annum, 
of which Government’s contribution came to Rs. 19*4. 

In Poona City, in 1952-53, there were 104 municipal primarv 
schools and 58 private primary schools. The total number of 
pupils was 53,677 ( 35,515 in municipal schools and 18,162 in 
private schools). 'The expenditure of the School Boaid of the 
Corporation was Rs. 15,535,461, out of which Rs. 8,84,333 was 
contributed by the Corporation. Grants to private schools amounted 
to Rs. 2,62,837. 

Free compulsory primary education was introduced in the Poona 
District Loc# Board area from 1st September, 1947, for age 
groups 7 to 8 years. In 1952-53, compulsion was in force for age 
groups 7 to 11. The estimated population of the area (in Septem- 
ber, 1951), was composed of 3,42,136 males and 3,35,961 females. 
The total number of children of the age groups under compulsion 
was 77,138 and the total number actually attending school was 
56,209 or 72*8 per cent. 


Free compulsory primary education was introduced in the most 
backSvard parts of the Poona City, comprising Nana, Bhavani, Ganj, 
Chorpade and Gultekadi Peths, on the 2nd September, 1929. It 
was extended to the whole of the City municipal area from 1st April, 
1943. The Poona Suburban Municipal area was amalgamated with 
the Poona City on the 15th February, 1950, to form the Municipal 
Corporation of the City of Poona, and the scheme of free and 
compulsory primary education was made applicable to die area 
from the 10th May 1950. Compulsion was in force for age groups 6 
to 11. The population according to 1951 census was composed of 
2.61,032 males and 2,24,454 females. The total number of children 
of the age groups under compulsion was 45,277 and the number 
actually attending school was 36,809 or 81-3 per cent. 


There was dearth of buildings to house the primary schools. Ir 
1952-53, out of 1,406 buildings in which tlie District Local Boarc 
schools were housed, only 270 were owned bv the board, 316 were 
rented and the^rest were housed in temples, dharmashalas and othei 
places. In 1952-53 the Poona Municipal Corporation’s primar^ 
schools were housed in 93 buildings, of which only 26 were ownec 

jjy the Corporation, 62 were rented, and 5 were housed in rent-free 
buildings. 


Basic a^ c^ft schooi^ : A new ideology has been influencii 
the educational activities of the State since 1937-38. It has come 
be recognized that education must centre round some form of manu 
productive work. According to the figures for 1952, there we 
schools in the Poona district where education was mac 
to centre round spinning and weaving, and 182 craft schoo 

weaving formed the craft in 153 of the craft schoo 
cardboard and carpentry in 28 and agriculture in 7 
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Secondary Education : Secondary education is now under the 
general regulations of Government, and Government control is 
exercised by means of conditions for receipt of grant-in-aid. At the 
end of the high school course an examination is conducted by the 
Secondary School Gertificate Examination Board, and the students 
who pass are awarded the Secondary School Gertificate. The head 
office of this Board is in Poona. The first examination was held in 
1949. The examination provides optional courses for pupils with 
varied interests and aptitudes. Each university, however, lays 
down the subjects which a candidate must take for entrance to its 
courses. 


The statistics that follow relate to the year 1952-53 for the Poona 
district 


There were 99 secondary schools in the district with a total 
of 30,162 pupils (21,486 boys and 8,676 girls). Thirteen (13) of these 
99 schools were exclusively for girls and 18 exclusively for boys, and 
tlie remaining 68 were co-educational institutions. The number of 
girls in the schools exclusively meant for girls was 5,910 while 2,768 
girls were in mixed schools. The following statement shows the 
number of schools under different managements and the number 


of pupils in them 

Number of 

Number of 


Schools. 

Pupils. 

Government 

• • • • 

• • 

Local authorities 

1 

119 

Aided private 

. . 84 

28,413 

Unaided 

14 

1,630 


Total . . 99 

30,162 


Thus, secondary education was imparted mainly by private agencies 
aided by Government grants. 

There were 1,483 teachers in secondary schools, of whom 1,149 
were men (808 trained and 341 untrained), and 334 women (232 

trained and 102 untrained). 

For the Secondary Schools Gertificate Examination 6,479 candi- 
dates appeared and 3,218 passed. 

The total expenditure on secondary education was Rs. 42,63,041, 
of which Rs. 13,64,429 (or 32-0 per cent.) came from Government 
Funds; Rs. 10,462 (or 0-3 per cent.) from municipal funds; 
Rs 20 39,743 (or 47-8 per cent.) from fees, Rs. 42,174 (or 1-0 per cent.) 
from endowments, and Rs. 8,06,233 (or 18-9 per cent.) from subscrip- 
tions and other sources. 

The total annual average cost per pupil in secondary schools was 
as follows 

Total cost. Cost to Govt. 

Rs. 

Board Schools •• 

Aided private • J37-3 

Unaided Schools •• 211*4 . “t, 

D.«w.NO E:.A^.mA™KS: Government hold Dra™g^ » 

,i„„.-Elemcntary and ?ed ^ ^mediate' 

the Elementary, of whom 1.1^ passM. 

844 candidates appeared and 643 passed, inese ngui 

Poona District omy. 
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Specla-l Schools" : (a) Technical Schools.-Thesc come under the 
iurisdiction of the Director of Technical Education and an ^account ot 
these is given under the paragraph relating to “Techniail 

^md Industrial Training.” 
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(b) Schools for Defectives.— There were two institutions for the 
education of defectives, viz., (1) the Poona School and Home for 
the Blind, founded in 1935, having 37 pupils on the roll, and 
(2) N. G. Gondhalekar’s School for tlie Dumb and Deaf, founded in 
1934, having 17 pupils on tlie roll. 

(c) Language Schools.— There were three institutions imparting 
instruction in Sanskrit, namely, (1) Sanskrit Pathashala, Poona ; 
(2) Sanskrit College, Poona, and (3) Sanskrit Mahavidjalaya, Poona. 
They had on their rolls 48 boys and 10 girls. There was also 
a Hindustani Shikshan Sanad Class, Poona, with 24 students. 


Schools for 
Dcfcctioes. 


L<m^uagia 

Schools. 


(d) Oriental Research Institutions.— The following is a list of the Oriental Research 
Oriental Research Institutions in the Poona District and a short Institutions. 
description ot the work ot each 


Name of tho institution. 


Description of tho work. 


I 

Doccan College Post-graduate and'^ 
Research Institute, Yoravda | 

Poona 6. | 

V. 

Bharidarkar Research Institute, 

Deccan Gymkhana, Poona. 


These institutions maintain valuable libraries 
of rare manuscripts, hooks, etc., which 
are lent to scholars in Bharat and abroad. 
Scholarships and prizes are awarded for 
original research and eminent scholars 
are invited to deliver lectures on oriental 
subjects. 


Vaidik Sanshodhan Mandal, Tilak 
Smarak Mandir, Tilak Road, Poona 2. 

Kaivalyadham , Lonavla 

Girvan Vagvardhini Sabha, 22, Budh- 
war Peth, Anandasram, Poona 2. 


Bharat Itbihas Samshodhak Mandal 
313 A, Sadashiv Peth, Poona 2. 


Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeoth, Sukra- 
varpoth, Poona 2. 


A great interest has boon taken by tho Mandal 
in the held of oriental shastras. 

This carries on valuablo research in yoga- 
shastra. 

Arrangement is made by tho institute for 
periodical lectures in Sanskrit by eminent 
scholars on mutters of topical interest. 

Has undertaken historical research work. 


Mimansa Vidyalaya, S. P. Collogo, Is intorostod in critical studiea of th® Mimans 

*nona. i 


Vadashastrottojak Sabha, 716 - \.I 

^osWv Poth, Loniurke Damlo Lkno’ 
Poona 2. 


Shastra. 

|sUrtod a Sanskrit college in Poona to organis 
and establish Sanskrit palhaahalaa in th 
State and to institute and conduct Sanskri 
oxaminations. Tho miiin intontion of thi 
Vidyapeoth is to give impetus am 
encouragement to Sanskrit learning. 

This institute is not a teaching body but wa 
foundoil in 1875 with the object of testin, 
the proficiency of students in Vedi 
literature and philosophy. 


The statistics given in this section relate to j , 7 T 


i 
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16 


11 

10 

8 

10 


Number of 
Pupils. 

1,238 


774 

303 

1,162 

276 


Physical 

Education. 


(e) Certified Schools.— An account of these is given under the 
Juvenile and Beggars Department. 

(f) Other Special Schools.— The following is a list of other kinds 
of special schools with the number of institutions of each kind and* 
of the pupils enrolled 

Number of 
Institutions. 

Nursery and kindergarten schools . . 

Arts Schools (teaching modem arts, 
photography and shorthand and 
typewriting). 

Cutting, Tailoring and Sewing 
Gymnasia 

Music Schools and Classes 

Physic.\l Education : Two Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspectors holding Diploma in Physical Education look after and 
organise physical education in the district. One of them is a woman 
and she supervises tlie physical training of girls in primary and 
secondary schools. 

Physical education is a compulsory subject in secondary schools. 
There is a regular examination in it. Pupils attend the playground 
regularly and a programme of physical education is organised 
regularly in most of the secondary schools. In primary schools also 
provision of physical education has been made, but there is no 
regular examination. Children in primary schools play games. 

Every year a two months’ course in physical education is orga- 
nised at suitable places in the district by the Assistant Deputy 
Educational Inspector for Physical Educatiori. ^ 

teachers are trained, and these teachers orgamse physical education 

in the primary schools where they work. . j 

®ir'’ Is^Tere *^were dhtrict boy sc™7s, 935 gid 

'"■i® IS unitrof the Junior National Cadet Corps composed 

7m cadetf ancl 18 oS. The strength of the Senior Dtvts.on 
was 6 units, 31 officers and 920 cadets. 

Visual Education : An Assistant u 1 X , Poona distnct 
is :.;%harge of the work of wsua ms— m^the Poo^^^ ^ 

krlfSefandnWps'r (h epidiasU i and (3) film- 

school Broadcasts. ‘’^^01. 0 " rrdlreUvers''‘|vS° tetltahb^ 

rncetHtrpupdsVattend educational broadcasts. 


Boy Scouts, Girl 
Guides and 
National 
Cadet Gorps. 


Medical Infec- 
tion. 


Visual Education. 
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Sc^iAL Education: The work of Social Education in the Poona 
(ustrict was looked after by two Social Education Committees. The 
loona City S<xial Eclucation Committee was responsible for work 
m the Poona City and the Maharashtra Regional Social Education 
Committee for work in the rest of the Poona district. The total 
number of first and second test classes conducted by both tJie 
committees cluring 1952-53 was 9S1 and 463 respecti\’elv In the 

Src of R^s ^ 39 194 the second 2,216 passed. An'e.xpendi- 

start^ under ‘theTocial ElLc,™on''s<-h?Le'"n(‘fho "ind' of 
was 155 and a grant amounting to Rs. 2.695 was pmd to them’^'’" 

I85^th^rvel^™■?omb%"'L^c^^^ “o'f t]] in 

tion in the Poona district Thp mrt,rra ? university educa- 

regional universities in the State started i? ^^^^*^jshmcnt of 
Bombay Presidency Educational Coa^.^fee in' m- "" 
presidentship of Shri Narayan Chandavaiw 
was adopted at the conference in favour of the es?A /esolution 
five universities one for each of the five linguistic divisSn^P^ 

Ref'zrconr- 

rntlS%«rrsW«^^^^ 

in the province to meet the iner^ao additional universities 

and for facilities for research, but w'ithleZon To 

smg agr^ment with it in principle In the L? 194?' r" 

Jayakar to investigTe he ouThon fn *''• «• 

1947 a Bill for the esffiZ^f„f “V'"^ ” 

introduced in the Bombay LeirklonL A Poona was 

Education Minister. This Bill was Hnf 

Poona University Act^ c 

15th April 1948. Dr. M R ^ ^948). On the 

Vice-Chancellor and on the 10th Ve^inrT 19 19 ^ f fionorar>' 

Sf-a M, “ sstSSP- - 

university is both a teacW SZ'a^tRlf.r 'F, 

(2) Satara North • /II P^^^nagiri ; 

(3) Satara South Sj J 

(4) Ahmednagar ; z/S ’ 

(5) Sholapur ; Khandesh ; 

(6) Nasik; West Khandesh ; and 

The headquarters of Kolhapur. 

menl House at GaneshSuhrSitr ■" «°vem. 

* BIc Vf 2-35 with a large area of its si™ 


194S) the 
Its jurisdic- 
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the Bombay Government has made over to the university. Extend- 
ing over an area of 411 acres and containing a number of auxiliary 
structures besides the imposing main building the site provides 
an ideal atmosphere for a university. 

Constitution— The Governor of Bombay is the first Chancellor, 
but the Act makes provision for the election of a Chancellor by the 
Court after the expiry of five years from the establishment of the 
university. The Chancellor is the head of the university and 
president of the Court. There is also provision for the creation 
of the office of Pro-Chancellor by the Court, but the oifice, 
if created, is to be filled by nomination by the Chancellor. 

Subject to the confirmation of the Chancellor, the Vice- 
Chancellor is elected for a term of three years by the Court from 
a panel of three persons recommended by the Executive Council. 
His office is honorary, but tlie Court has powers to make it a whole- 

f honoLy ArnM by *e State Government tor a period 

not exceed-- -^^ee years. . . ^ ^ 

rtiC Court consists of more than one hundred members, com- 
posed of two classes: (1) ex-officio; and (2) ordinary. The 
ex-ojfficio members are : the Chancellor ; the Pro-Chancellor ( if 
any) ; the Vice-Chancellor ; ex- Vice-Chancellors ; the Deans of 
Faculties ; the Registrar of the University ; the Chief Justice of 
Bombay or any other Judge of the High Court nominated by him ; 
die Minister of Education ; the Director of Education or a Deputy 
Director of Education designated by the State Government; 
certain other officers of Government ; Vice-Chancellors of other 
universities in the State of Bombay ; Heads of the University 
Departments; Principals of affiliated colleges ; and heads of 
recognised institutions for research or specialised stuffies. Ihe 
ordinary members are either elected or nominated, or donors of 
one lakh of rupees. Representation is given to secondary teachers , 

headmasters of high schools ; teachers of the umversity ( *• f 
sors readers, lecturers, etc.) ; public associations or boffies ; 
Poona City Municipal Corporation; mumcipalities ; ffistnct loca 
bZ2 ; ie two chambers of the State legislature (each “ParatelW | 

m^ties. authority to make, amend or repeal Statutes; 

it Ian r5ec%rdinances made by the Executive Co^cB, and p^s 
resXtioTon the annual financial estimates prepared by the 

^ Or’tLAeMmmendation of the Executive Council and the 
Academic Council, the Coi^ ^•nstmctiOT^^teaching and training in 

ledge ; 
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(u) to make such provision as will enable affiliated colleges and 
recognized mstitutions to undertake specialization of studies, and 
to organize and make provision for common laboratories, libraries 
museums and other equipment for teacliing and research • 

f""* “'leges, departments’ and 

institutes of research and specialized studies ; 

(iv) to institute professorships, readerships, lecturershins and 
any other posts of teachers required by the universit\'- 

travelling fellowships, scholarshios 
studentships, exhibitions, medals and prizes ; J>tnoiarsinps, 

SSon"s1 a°nd " 

disStLr'" •'■"d other acade.nic 

si ^“‘hority of the univer- 

It consists of the Director of Education'ux officio chairman. 

Education who is a member of the Court, nine 

amongst its members, and five persons electei feX 
Uie Acad^ic Council from amongst its members to represent the 
different Faculties. The Executive Council makes the Ordinances 

Regulations of the Academic 

foUowing powers and 
(i) to administer the property and funds of 

(u) to frame the annual financial estimates of the universitv and 

to submit them to the Court ; university ana 

(m) to make provision for the maintenance of- 

(b) Student’s unions, 

(c) Athletic clubs, and 

(d) Employment bureaux; 

totihites of research or 

maiotaLd by fte’umVerd^yT“’ 

(v) to recognize hostels ; 

(vi) to register high schools situate outside the Bombay State • 

boos for the maintenance VSefficto?y‘““ 
-»gemen. for"^^?^^ ^ 

exhibitions. 

o’^nel" td“?o'"twinr""‘'^ examinations and 
remuneration. examiners and fix their 

A Bk Vf 2-35o 
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The Academic Council consists of t\vo classes of members : 

( 1 ) cx officio, composed of the Vice-Chancellor ; the Deans of Facul- 
ties ; Principals of aflBliated colleges ; heads of recognised institu- 
tions for research or specialised studies ; Professors and Readers 
appointed by the university ; and the chairman of the Boards of 
SKidies ; and (2) other members, viz., one representative of the 
teachers in each degree college, and tliree experts nominated by the 
Executive Council from amongst persons not engaged in the teach- 
iiig profession. The Academic Council makes the Regulations 
governing the courses of study. 

Tho Academic Council is responsible for the maintenance of the 
standards of teaching and examinations within the university and is 
vested with powers of control and regulation for the purpose. 
Among their powers and duties are the following 

( i ) to make regulations laving down courses of study ; 

( ii ) to arrange for co-ordination of studios and teaching m 

^ constituent and od’— .^miiated colleges and m recognized 

make proposals for allocating subjects to the Faculties 






and to assign its own members to the Faculties ; 

(iv) to make Regulations regarding the examinations of the 

university and the conditions on which students shall be 
admitted to such examinations ; and 

(v) generally to advise the university on all academic matters. 

The matters to be regulated by Statutes, Ordinances and Regula- 
tions are laid down in the Act. 

The other bodies of the University are the Faculties and the 
Boards of Studies, 

The Act provides for tlie constitution of a Board of Extra-Mural 
Studies, the most important of whose activities is to organise lectures 
for tlie benefit of tliose who have not had tlie benefit of university 

education, 

A Students’ Welfare Board and otlier such boards may also be 
established by the University. 

It is obligatory on the university to appoint certain committees, 
of all of which the Vice-Chancellor is ex-officio chairman and these 
are : (1) a committee of selection for appointment of teachers of the 
university (2) a committee for the recognition of teachers of the 
university ; and (3) a committee for each Faculty to be formed 
every year for the pui-pose of drawing up lists for appointment to 

university examinerships. 

Affiliated Institutions.-ln accordance with sectiori 40 of the Poona 
University Act, within the Poona area, all instruction, teaching and 
t-ainiivr beyond the stage of Intermediate examination, and, withm 
the University area, all post-graduate instruction, teaching and 
training is conducted by the university and is imparted by the 
teacher's’ of tlie university. The constituent colleges and recognised 
institutions for research or specialised studies supplement sue 
teaching by tutorial instruction, teaching or training, f or . V ® 
nurpose'’ of organising and co-ordinating teaching and training 
within the Poona area, and post-graduate teaching and training in 
S,funi«rsft? area, th^e i/a Board of University Teachms m 

Foona. 
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• All the existing colleges in the Poona area were taken over as 
constituent colleges in 1949. 

The following colleges falling outside the Poona area are 
affiliated to the university.* (The date of its establishment is 
given in brackets against each college) 

(1) Rajaram College, Kolhapur (1880) : For teaching courses 
study leading up to the B.A. (General) degree in Urdu ; the B.A. 
(General) and (Honours) degrees in English, Sanskrit, German, 
Ardha-Magadhi. Persian, Marathi, Kannada, Mathematics, Histor\', 
Economics, and Philosophy ; the Intermediate Science Examination 
in Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry and Biology ; and t!ic B.Sc, 
degree in Subsidiary Zoology and in Principal and Subsidiary 
Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics and Botany. 

(2) VVillingdon College, Sangli (1919) : For teaching coiu ses of 

study leaing up to the 13. a. degree in English, Sanskrit, 

Marathi, Kannada, Ardha-Magadhi, 

and Philosophy ; the Intermediate Science Examination 
A and B ; the B.Sc. Examination in Mathematics (Principal^ 
Chemistry (Principal and Subsidiary) and Physics and Botany 
(Subsidiary). 

(3) Hansraj Pragji Thackersey Arts College, Nasik (1924) : For 
teaching courses of study leading up to the B.A. (General) and 
(Honours) in English, Sanskrit, Marathi, and Economics ; the B.-A. 
(General) in Gujarati, History, and Philosophy ; and the Inter- 
mediate Science Examination in Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, 
and Biology. 

(4) Shahaji Law College, Kolhapiu- (1933) : For teaching courses 
of study leading up to tlie First and Second I-L.B. exanunations. 

(5) Shri Maharani Tarabai Teachers’ Training College, Kolhapur 
(1934) : For teaching coiurses of study leading up to the B.T. 
Examination. 

(6) D. A. V. College, Sholapur (1940) : For teaching courses of 
study leading up to the B.A. (General) and (Honours) degrees in 
Persian, History, Economics, Mathematics, English, Sanskrit, 
Marathi, Kannada, and Hindi ; the B.A. (General) degree in 
Philosophy, Ardha-Magadhi, and Urdu ; the Intermediate Science 
Examination, A and B groups ; and the B.Sc. Examination in 
Matliematics (Principal and Subsidiary), Chemistry (Principal and 
Subsidiary), and Physics (Subsidiary). 

CO R. P. Gogate College, Ratnagiri (1945) : For teaching courses 

of study leading up to (a) the B.A. (General) Examination in Ardha- 

Magadhk Persian, Urdu, History, and Philosophy, and the B.A. 

(General) and (Honours) examinations in English, Sanskrit, Miuathi 

Md Economics ; (b) the Intermediate Science E.xamination in Phvsics' 

pemistry, Mathematics, and Biology; and the B.Sc. Examination 

m P^cipal Chemistry and Subsidiary Physics ; and (c) the T. D 
tiXamination. ^ » v / 

(8) Mooljee Jaitha College, Jalgaon (1945): For teaching courses 

Son M (Honours) Examina- 

^n m Marathi, Economics, Sanskrit, and MathemaHcs ; the B.A 

(General) Examination in English, Sanskrit, Philosophy, Hindi, an d 
•According to the University Calendar for 1950. 
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History ; and the Intermediate Science Examination in Physics, 
Chemistry, Mathematics, and Biology ; and the B.Sc. Examination 
in Principal and Subsidiary Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry, and 
Subsidiary Botany. 

(9) Pratap College, Amalner (1945) : For teaching courses of 
study leading up to the B.A. (General) and (Honours) Examinations 
in Marathi and Economics ; the B.A. (General) Examination in 
Sanskrit ; the Intermediate Science Examination in Physics, 
Chemist^, Mathematics, and Biology ; and the B.Sc. Examination in 
Principal Chemistry and Botany and Subsidiary Mathematics. 

(10) Ahmednagar College, Ahmednagar (1947) : For teaching 
courses of study for the B.A. (General) Examination m English, 
Philosophy, Marathi, History, Economics ; and the Intermediate 
Science^ Examination in Physics. Cbpm.chy, Mathematics and 

Biology. 

\_.hhatrapati Shivaji College, Satara (1947) : For teaching 
courses of study leading up to the Intermediate Arts and T. D. 
Examinations. 

(12) New Engineering College, Kupwad (1947) : For teaching 
courses of study leading up to the S.E. (Civil) Examination. 

Constituent Colleges.-The following paragraphs contain brief 
accounts of the constituent colleges and recognised institutions tor 
research or specialised studies situated in the Poona area 

(1) The Fergusson College (1884) : The Fergmson Q)llep 
developed out of the New English School, started in 1880 by the 
Deccan EducaHon Society as an indigenous private effort to 
educate the masses by providing facilities for modem educabon 
and by bringing it within the means of the common rnan. Work- 
ing on the principle of life-membership of devoted self- 

sacrificing persons, the society ushered in a new era of edu^- 

tional achievement. Its example is now widely 5 

out of Poona. The Fergusson College owes its name to Sn James 
Fereusson who was Governor of Bombay in the year ot its 

known as the Fergusson College Hill. ^ “oUege 

stituent college, it was a ful y to port- 

providing instruction in almost P “j, of 2,000 

graduate standard. It has now on its roUs upwards o , 
ftudents. Hostel accommodation is provided for nearly 

" m ?att?mllf CoUetr'(i916) ■ This college is com 

dulted by Se Shikshan Frasarak M»dalh founded in 1883 to 
perpetuate the memory branches of arts 

^ Ti'flcrG RrG two hostels one for boys and tlie other 

and science. Ihere are xwu , ctudents. There is a well- 

frhxti a Vmrs 

Sktan?” ^^^MTmoSf uw B spJ^ially equipped with 
books on politics. 
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The college also runs a School of Radio Physics and 
Electronics, which teaches Advanced Radio Communication, 
Wireless Telegraphy, and Radio Service Work. The school is 
recognised by the Board of Technical and Industrial Training, 
Bombay State, for purposes of their examinations in Advanced 
Radio Communication and Radio SerWcing. 

The Mimamsa Vidyalaya is another institution attached to the 
college. Preservation of and researches in the Mimamsa school 
of philosophy is the main object of the Vidyalaya. It serves as 
a centre for Sanskrit studies, and students are coached for the 
various Sanskrit examinations held by the Bengal Sanskrit 
Association (Calcutta), the Daksina examination in Baroda the 
Sanskrit examinations of the Tilak Vidyapeeth, and examinations 
of the Sanslait Board, Uttar Pradesh. The Publication Depart- 

JTn P^^^i^hes critical editions of ancient works 

Mimamsa and allied subjects and also original contributions 
on Mimamsa by modem scholars and researcli dK&cipTits 

(3) The Maharashtra Education Society’s Arts and 

College (1946) is managed by the Maharashtra Education Society 

It was opened in 1946 and is situated in the Deccan Gymkhana 
area* 

College (1932): Tliis college was 
^abhshed by the Modem Education Society founded in February 
1^2 by a group of educationists from Poona with the help mainly 
of the Wadia brothers. Sir Ness and Sir Cusrow. It was first 

(Connaught House) near the Poona 
present site was acquired in 1935 and the 

had 

ic ^brary consists of 18,000 books and 75 periodicals There 
is hostel accommodation for boys and girls ^^ere 

Technolofy. ?hr:„Le‘‘ex.':ndf te/ a ““S 

An examination is held at thf> L ? P®"°f of three years. 

Technical and Industrial Traininff Th 

(Electrical) ” is awardS bv Vhp ^ Dip-Tech 

have satisfactorily completed the candidates who 

final examination LnducSd^bt the Bo-HS® and have passed the 
course, the institute also mnc % n this diploma 

the Technical Educatton Departmen?:-'^® certificate courses of 

(1) Radio Service Work, 

(2) Wireless Telegraphy, 

(3) Mechanical Draughtsman Course. 

(4) Electrician Course, and 

(5) Electrical Wiremen Course. 

situated *i™fte‘^ premise! ^of“T“l> '» 

teaches courses of study leading up“to 
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(6) The Agricultural College (1907) is under the management of 
the Department of Agriculture. It pro\'ides courses of instnic- 
tion for the B.Sc. (Agri.) degree. Students who have passed the 
Secondary School Certificate examination or the Matriculation or 
an equivalent examination are admitted. The duration of the 
course is four years. There are adequate facilities for post- 
graduate training in all branches of agricultural science and 
. students are prepared for the M.Sc. and Ph.D. degrees of the 
uni\’er.sit>'. The following sections are maintained for teaching 
and research, viz.. Agronomy, Animal Husbandry and Dairying, 
Botany, Chemistry, Horticulture, Agrieultural Economics, Agri- 
cultural Engineering, Plant Pathology, Entomology, and Veterinary. 
There are well-equipped laboratories, farms and gardens for 
research and higher instruction in agriculture. The library 
contains 12,000 books and 8,000 bound volumes of scientific 
periodicals and journals dealing Avlih agriculture and cognate 


sciences. 

Ti^cic is hostel accommodation for 200 students. 

The college is also the central research institution of the 
Agricultural Department. 

(7) Tlie Brihan Maharashtra College of Commerce was 
established in June 1943. It owes its name to a munificent dona- 
tion of two lakhs of rupees from the Brihan Maharashtra Sugar 

. Syndicate, Ltd., towards the building fund of the college, 
A new building for the college has been construeted on the 
spaeious ground lying on tlie southern side of the Fergusson 
College Hill. The eollege is conducted bv the Deccan Education 
Society. It provides eourses of study leading up to the 
degrees of B.Com. and M.Com. of the Poona University, wliieh 
is directly responsible for the post-intermediate work done at the 
college. In 1950-51, there were in all 647 students on the rolls, of 
whom 18 were girls. 

(8) The Engineering College (1894) : Tliis college is under the 
management of the Education Department of the Government. 
Its inception dates back to July 18o4, when the Poona Engineering 
Class and Meehanieal Sehool was opened in three small detaehed 

‘ houses in the Padamji eompound in Bhavani Peth. This sehool 
was eonverted into “The Poona Civil Engineering College" in 
1865 and moved in 1868 to its present site. In 1879, in addition to 
' the engineering classes, classes for agriculture and forestry were 
opened, and in 1880 the college was ealled “ The College of 
Scienee.” Eventually, however, the Agrieul^ral Col^ge and the 
Institute of Seience having been established in 1907 and ^19 11 
respeetively, the name of the institution was ehanged to Ihe 

College of Engineering.” ^ ^ . 

Tlie college provides degree courses in (1) Civil Engineering, 
(2) Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, (3) Tele-Communica- 
tion Engineering, and (4) MetaUurgy. Tlie tnin™um qualihcaton 
for entrance is Inter Science in Physics and Matiiemahcs. The 
courses are of 3S years’ duration. Post-graduate V*.”?, 

a half years’ duration, leading up to the degree of M.E. m ( \ 
EMhaiering and (2) Electrical Engineering are also Pfovtdf . 

Admission to the first 

branches taken together are limited to InO students In 1948^9 
tliere were in all 723 students for the degree courses. 
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The workshop attached to the college is one of the largest and 
The worKsnop Mechanical Engineering 

fTboSs housedtVL^^^ with a striking clu,nnoy 

iiid contains a complete collection of machines on a sinde door 
ivith a basement. There is a well-equipped electrical 
laboratory, a high voltage laboratory and an advanced elect, ica 
Sneer^g laboratory. The laboratory for tele-coinmumeaoon 
engineering contains complete equipment aor broadcast .rnd con- 
Unuous wave transmission and reception, including hequency 
modulation and television, and for picture transmission by wire. 

Government have recently sanctioned a separate organisation 
kno'.sm as “ Test Houses ” for the purpose of carr>ing out routine 
tests and development work in the various branches of engineci- 
ing and industry. A scheme for a road test tract and a soil 
mechanics laboratory for research work on roads has also been 

sanctioned. 


There is hostel accommodation for about 400 resident students. 
Tlie college has, near its premises, two. boat clubs which have 
nearly 70 boats of various types. 

In addition to the degree courses in B.E. and M.E., the 
college runs Diploma courses in Civil Engineering and in 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. The diplomas are 
awarded by the Government of Bombay. Tlie course is of three 
years’ duration in Civil Engineering and of four years’ duration in 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. In 1948-49, there were 
486 students in the diploma courses. There are post-graduate 
certificate courses in Radio Communication and in hletallurgy. 
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(9) The Law College was founded by the Indian Law Society- 
in June 1924. The college building, completed in 19G6, is 
situated at the foot of a hill in Yerandavane ward. The college 
prepares students for the LL.B. and LL.M. examinations. The 
total number of students in 1951 was about 400. There is hostel 
accomodation for nearly a hundred students. 

(10) The R>Tamjee Jeejeebhoy Medical College (1946) began its 
career as a medical school on the 1st November 1878 and continued 
as such till the 10th June 1946, when it was upgraded into 
a college. 'The college is managed by the Medical Department of 
the Government of Bombay. It provides the degree course tor 
the M.B.B.S. degree of the Poona University and ^so post-graduate 
courses in M.S. (Surgery) and M.D. in Medicine, Midwifery and 
Gynaecology, Pathology, and Pharmacology. 

The clinical instruction and training is given in the Sassoon 
Hospital, which at present contains 305 beds. In the new hospital 
under construction it is intended to add 500 more beds, making 
altogether a total of 800 beds in the teaching hospitals. The 
t^ching std£E on the clinical side work in an honorary capaciiy, 
but those on the non-clinical side are paid full-time workers. 

In 1950 there were 300 students in tlie college, of whom nearlv 

25 per cent, were girls. Only 50 students were being admitted 

every year. In the new scheme 100 students will be admitted 
every year. 


There is hostel accommodation provided for 250 boy students in 
buildings behind the Imperial Bank of India. Wellesley Road. 
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Pending the construction of a new hostel for girl students, some of 
fSr The staff^^^" provided with accommodation in blocks intended 

Besides the university courses, there is a condensed course 

P' students are admitted every 

ir ° Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay, have 

recognised the college for preparing students for their various 
diploma examinations, vanuus 


Research Institu- 
tions. 


Research lustitutiotis . — The following 
been recognised by the university 


research 


institutions have 


(1) "nie Deccan College Post-graduate and Research Institute : 
The Dakshiiia Fund of the Peshvas was partly utilised by their 
successors, the British, in founding a Sanskrit College in 1821, 
which was afterwards expanded into a full grade Government 
Arts College, named the Deccan College. Owing to financial 
stringency, Government decided in 1933 to close down the college, 
but, as the result of a litigation that followed, it was revived, 
according to the provisions of a consent decree, in the form of 
a post-graduate and research institute in 1939. The institute is 
administered by a council of management, although the finances 
are met by Government. 


Facilities for post-graduate research are provided in two 
subjects, (I)— Linguistics, having five departments, namely, (1) Indo- 
European Philology, (2) Dravidian Philology, (3) Semitic 
Languages and Literature, (4) Sanskrit Literature (especially Vedic), 
and (5) Dictionary of Sanskrit based on Historical Principles ; and 
(II) History, with four departments, namely, (1) Proto and Ancient 
Indian History, (2) Medieval Indian History, (3) Maratha History, 
and (4) Sociology. 


The institute has a specialised library for research in Linguistics 
and History, consisting of about 25,000 volumes and complete 
sets of many important Indian and foreign periodicals. The museum 
contains Palaeolithic and Microlithic finds, a large collection of 
historical papers, a coin-cabinet (1,377 coins), pictures, charts, etc. 
There is also a large collection of about 10,000 Sanskrit and 
Marathi manuscripts. In the section on Dravidian Philology 
there is a Phonetics Laboratory, which is understood to be the 
only functioning laboratory of its kind in India. 

(2) The Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics : This was 
founded in 1930 as the result of a donation of nearly Rs. 1,20,000 
made for the purpose by Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale of Satara to the 
Servants of India Society. The institute is located in the pre- 
mises of the society itself about one mile to the north of the 
Deccan Gymkhana. It carries on research in Economics and 
Politics and has an Agricultural Economics Research Department 
to which a recurring grant has been made by the Tata Trust. 
It is equipped with some of the most modem statistical instruments 
and calculating machines. It takes part in post-graduate 
instruction in Politics and Economics. It has carried out several 
economic and socio-economic surveys and published the results 

of such surveys. 
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ra) The Ranade Industrial and Economic Institute : This was 
f iiQ T memorial to Mahadeo Govind Ranade m 1908, out ot 

l°pub^c contribution of Rs. 1,00,000 collected by G. K. Gokhale 
One of the objects of the institute is to promote the spread o 
Sustrial, technical and scientific knowledge in the country. The 
institute maintains a Techno-chemical Laboratoy. Since 1930 
it began to admit post-graduate students doing chemical 
research. It has now been handed over to the Poona University, 
which has housed an important centre of chemical research m 
the Institute’s buildings in the Fergusson Gollege Road. 

f4) The Maharashtra Association for the Cultivation of Science : 
The research institute of the Association is located in the Law 
CoUege buildings and includes the departments of Botany, Myco- 
logy and Plant Pathology, Microbiology, and Entomology 
Research work in these branches is being carried on by Uie statt 
Md students of the Poona University. Research woijc is also being 
done by the institute on certain schemes financed by outside 
bodies like the Indian Council of Agricultural Research and Uie 
Industrial Research Committee of the Bombay State. 


Approved Places of Research.-The Board of University Teaching 
approved of the following as places of research : 

(1) The Indian Meteorological Department Observatory, Poona. 

(2) The Laboratories of the Indian Drugs Research AssociaHon, 

Poona. 


(3) The Rasayan Mandir, Poona. 

(4) The Central Water Power, Irrigation and Navigation Research 

Station, Khadakvasla. 

(5) The Laboratory of the Department of Public Health, 

Poona. 

(6) Six farms conducted by the Department of Agriculture of 

the Government of Bombay, viz., the two Rice Breeding 
Stations at Karjat and Igatpuri ; the Rvo Crop Breeding 
Stations at Mohol and Puntamba ; the Cereal Breeding 
Station, Niphad ; and the Government Agricultmral Farm, 
Jalgaon. 

(7) The Solar Physics Observatory, Kodaikanal. 

(8) The Nutrition Research Laboratory, Coonoor. 

(9) The Raman Research Institute, Bangalore. 


Post-graduate teaching outside Poona Area.— Post-graduate teach- 
ing on various subjects is also carried on outside the Poona area 
through teachers recognised by tlie University, namely, at Kolhapur, 
Sangli, Sholapur and Nasik. 

Boards of the University.— The University has appointed several 
boards, and these include : (1) University Publication Board ; 
(2) Board of Extra-Mural Studies ; (3) Foreign Universities Informa- 
tion Bureau ; ( 4 ) Board of Students’ Welfare ; ( 5 ) University Board 
of Sports ; and (6) University Employment Bureau. 

Professorships and Readerships.— Professorships have been insti- 
^ted in Sanskrit, Marathi, Physics, Mathematics, Chemistry, and 
Botany, and Readerships have been established in Experimental 
Psychology, Geography, Zoology, and PoliUcs. 
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university has instituted external decrees 


have been instituted in (1) 
(2) Oriental Learning ; and (3) Printing. 


Music ; 


Broadcosting Staiion.-Another notewortliy feature is the proposed 
^tabhshment of a broadcasting station owned by the university, 
^le university proposes to use this as an instrument to carry 

knowledge to the doors of those who are prevented from goinc to 
its doors. ^ 


Printing Press.— The university runs a printing press of its own. 

Vice-Chancellor —On the expiry of his term of three years as the 
6rst honorary Vice-Chancellor appointed by Government, Dr. M. R. 
Jayakar was elected as honorary Vice-Chancellor for a term of three 
years on 1st April 1950 and again re-elected for a further term of 
tliree years in March 1953. 

Decree Con/erred.— There has been a progressive increase in the 
number of persons on whom degrees have been conferred, viz., 
456 in 1949-50 ; 929 in 1950-51 ; and 1,367 in 1951-52. 


Tilak Maharashtra TiiE Til.ak M.\harashtra VrovAPEETn : The Tilak Maharashtra 
Vidyapeeth. Vidyapeeth was started in 1920-21 in memory of Lokmanya Tilak 

and registered in 1921 as a non-ofiBcial university. The General 
Body of the Vidyapeeth consists of its examiners, teachers of institu- 
tions affiliated, registered graduates, donors and sympathisers. 
The management vests in a Senate of 60 persons elected by the 
general body from the various Faculties. The Senate elects a Syndi- 
cate of 15 persons from its members, a Board of Examinations and 
a Board of Studies for each Faculty. The main work of the Vidya- 
peeth is to examine the students who study according to its 
curriculum and to confer degrees and diplomas on those who pass 
its examinations. 

The Ayurveda Mahavidyalaya of Poona was, till 1942, working 
under the guidance of the Vidyapeeth as an institution affiliated to 
it. In 1943, with the creation of the Faculty of Ayurvedic and 
Unani Tibbi Systems of Medicine under the Bombay Medical 
Practitioners Act (XXVI of 1938), the Ayurveda Mahavidyalaya 
began to coach its students for the diploma of that Faculty. The 
Mahavidvalaya, however, still continues to be affiliated to the 
Vidyapeeth for its Parangata (post-graduate) degree examination. 

The Vidyapeeth conducted a Basic Experimental School during 
1939-50 and also a Basic Teachers’ Training College for a period 
of two years. Tlie experiment was discontinued in 1950, as the 
State Government themselves had taken up basic education as 
a part of their educational policy. 

The Vidyapeeth also started (1) The Vaidic Sanshodhan Mandal 
in 1928 for research on Vedic literature ; (2) the Marathi Shastnya 
Granth Mandal in 1945 to prepare and publish scientific books m 
Marathi ; (3) the Sanskrit Vidya Mandal in 1946 for conducting 
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Sanskrit examinations at different stages ; (4) a Sanskrit CoUt e, 
which prepares students for hiaher shastnc examinations in Sanskrit, 
liith free tution, boarding and lodging arrangements. 

The Bombay Government has recognised all the degrees contcrred 
by the Vidyapeeth up to 1932 as equivalent to those of other recog- 
nised universities. 

In 1949 and 1950, the Vidyapeeth conducted training colleges tm- 
Sarx'odaya workers in co-operation with the State Government. 

The SimEE.MATi Nathihai Damophau Tii.xrKEUSEY College eou 
WoME.v was founded in 1916 bv Dr. D. K. Karve. It u as the nucleus 
of the Indian Women’s Universit>-. among the declared objects of 
which were : (1) to make provision for the hi<ihcr education of women 
through modern Indian languages as media of examinations and 
instruction, by starting, aiding and affiliating institutions tor such 
educ.ation ; and (2) to formulate and lay down courses of studies 
specially suited to the needs and requirements of women. Up to 
1923. it was housed in a small building in Hingne. The building in 
which it is now housed was completed in 1923 with the help of 
a donation of Sir Vithaldas Thackersey, a mill-ow’ner of Bombay. 
It is situated in Yerandavana about txvo miles from the Sambhaji 
Bridge. In commemoration of the help received from Sir Vithal- 
das, the Indian Women’s University was renamed Shreemati Nathi- 
bai Damodhar Thackersey Indian Women’s University. At first only 
a private and unrecognised university, it was given statutory 
recognition in 1919. 'The headquarters of this university’ arc now 
at Bombay and the college at Poona is one of the colleges affiliated 
to it. 
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Tile college teaches only the arts course and trains students for 
the degrees of B.A. (formerly known as G.A.— Graduate in Arts— 
and M.A. (formerly known as P.A.— Proficiency in Arts.) The 
emphasis is on making the students alive to their responsibilities as 
wives and mothers as well as learned and active citizens of India. 
Arrangements exist for teaching compulsory subjects, viz., English. 
Marathi, Domestic Science, and History (in the first and second 
year) and Sociology, and Psychology (in the graduation class), and 
\oluntary subjects, viz.. Music, Drawing and Painting, History and 
Economics, Sanskrit, and Marathi. The graduate course is a’ three 
years’ course after the Secondary School Certificate examination, and 
instruction is tlirough Marathi. 


Tegh.mcal and Industrial Training. 

All technical and industrial in.stitutions and courses leading 
up to the diploma standard (non-University grade), excluding those 
falling under the control of a University, arc contiolled bv the 
Director of Technical Education, who is assisted by the Board of 
Technical and Industrial Training. The Director is the Chairman of 
the Board and the Deputy Inspector cum Personal Assistant to the 
Director is the ex-officio Secretary of the Board. 

The Yeravda ^dustrial School, which is managed by the Chief 
Inspector of Certified Schools, is recognised by the Board for 
inspection and examination. It teaches Carpentry “ C ” (I II and 
lU years). Agricultural Smithy (1 and 11 years); Pr.acUcal Tailoring 

Work (1 year), and Wool Knitting and 
Weaving (1, II and III years). ^ 


Te( n\U:.AL .\NU 
iNL't’STUl.Vl. 
I'UAININ'O 
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Name of the 
Institution, 


The Victoria Jubilee 
Memorial Technical 
School, Poona. 


The Mission Workshop 
and Industrial School, 
Poona. 

The Maharashtra Mudran 
Shala, Poona. 

The Deccan Education 
Society's Technical 
Institute ( attached to 
the Fergusson Col- 
lege), Poona. 

Sir Cusrow Wadia Insti- 
tute of Electrical 
Technology, Poona.® 

The School of Radio 
Physics and Electronics, 
Poona.f 

The School and Home 
for the Blind, Poona. 

The Mahilashram High 
School, Hingne, 

Poona. 


Management, 

The Adult Education 
Committee appoint- 
ed by the Poona 
Municipal Corpo- 
ration, 


The Society of 
St. John Evangelist 
Mission. 

The Poona Anath 
Vidyarthi Graha. 
The Deccan Educa- 
tion Society. 


The Modem Educa- 
tion Society, Poona. 

The Shikshan Prasarak 
Mundali, Poona. 

The Blind Relief 
Association, Bom- 
bay. 

Higne Stree-Shikshan 
Samstha. 


examina- 

Courses of Instruction, 

Mechanical Apprentice 
(I and II years). 

Trained Mistry. 

Carpentry “A" (I, II and 
III years). 

Wireman Apprentice and 
Carpentry “B” (U 
year). 

Electricians, 

Carpentry B ” ( I, II and 
III years). 

Typography (I and II 
years). 

Paints Technology (I and 
II years). 


Electrical Technology and 
Radio Service Work. 

Advanced Radio Comunl- 
cation (Junior and 
Senior) and Radio 
Service Work. 

Weaving, Sewing, Cano 
Work and Bidi Work. 

Ladies Tailoring (Dip- 
loma) (I and II years), 
and Embroidery and 
Fancy Work, 


In addition, there are eight private institutions in Poona City 
recognised for inspection and examination in which one or other 
of the following subjects are taught, viz., tailoring and cutting; 
embroidery and fancy work; photography; and radio service 
work. 

The Government of Bombay also run the Engineering College, 
Poona, which is controlled by the Poona University as regards 
degree courses. This college provides diploma courses in (1) Civil 
Engineering and (2) Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, and 
certificate courses for post-graduate students in (1) Metallurgy and 
(2) Advanced Radio Communication. 


Medical. 

Organiz;ition. 


The Medical Department. 


The medical organisation of the Poona district ( as distinct from 
its public health organisation) is essentially a hospital organisation 
designed to render medical relief to the general population. The 
Sassoon Hospital, Poona, forms the “Civil Hospital” of the 


•Sec under “ The Poona University : Constituent Colleges— The Nowrosje# 
"^tSee under^" The Poona University : Constituent CoUeges-Sir Parasurambhau 


College." 
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) .^Anu'XTters It is owned, staffed, financed and conlrollcd by 
fovlmmlnt.' Subsidiary to it are a few Government dispensaries and 
/ number of Government-aided dispensaries which are scattered 
Loughout the distiict. The aided dispensaries are mostly owned 
and managed by municipalities and the Poona pistnct Local 
Lard. Under the respective Acts the responsibipy for the 
provision of medical relief is laid on the local bodies of the various 
^eas. Government have prescribed that municipalities and 
local boards must devote at least 4 per cent, and 10 per cent, 
respectively of their annual income to medical relief. Reports are 
submitted each year to Government showing how far this obligation 


is carried out. 

The medical officers in charge of the municipal and local board 
dispensaries are for the most part Government servants, who draw 
their pay and pensions directly from Government. The local body 
pays a contribution to Government at the rate of Rs. 200 a montii 
tor a Bombay Medical Service officer and Rs. 82-8-0 a month tor 
a Subordinate Medical Service officer. It receives trom Govern- 
ment an annual grant not exceeding half the net cost of the main- 
tenance of the dispensary as approved by the Surgeon General after 
deducting private donations or endowments or one-third of the 
actual expenditure of the dispensary, whichever is less, so tar as the 
budget allotment placed at the disposal of the Surgeon General 
permits. Of late, however, certain local bodies have decided to do 
without Government assistance by way of the loan of the services of 
a medical officer and have employed medical officers of their own 
selection. A condition of the acceptance of the grant-in-aid is the 
performance of medico-legal work, such as post mortem examina- 
tions and the free treatment of Government servants at the dis- 
pensary. There are dispensary committees appointed to supervise 
and manage the dispensaries subject to the control of the local 
bodies concerned. 


The Civil Surgeon, Poona, is the administrative head of the 
medical organisation in the district. He is directly subordinate to 
the Surgeon General with the Government of Bombay. He is in 
charge of the medical arrangements of the Sassoon group of hospitals 
and exercises complete control over the medical officers attached to 
it. He is also the head of the Government medical offiedfs in the 
district and is responsible for their efficiency and discipline and tor 
the proper performance by them of their duties. He is, in addition, 
the inspecting officer of ^ dispensaries in the district, which he is 
required to visit twice a year. He is expected to keep himself well 
informed as to all medical matters in the district and to be able 
to furnish any information on medical matters which may be 
required by Government. He has under him (in 1950) a medical 
staff of 4 salaried graduates, 28 salaried licentiates, 42 honorary 
graduates, and 7 honorary licentiates. 

The Sassoon group of hospitals, Poona, which was started by 
a mission nearly 100 years ago, was later on taken over by Govern- 
ment. It has a large and commodious building and 305 beds. 
It is dassified in eight divisions (wards) and seven departments! 

Ear-Nose-and-Throat, Eye, Anti-Rabic’ 
Medical Stores, and Linen. Of the eight divisions, one is exdu- 
sively e^arked for maternity cases and a second for chronic 
cases. The remaining six are meant for general purposes, three 
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CHAPrcn 17. b^eing resei-ved for female patients and three for male patients. 

Welfare arrangements for private rooms and a nursing home. 

Departments. wnic.i well-to-do persons can take advantage of by payin'^ reason- 
Medjcal. charges. In the year 1949, of the 305 beds provided 179 were 

Sassoon-Hospitak available for men and 126 for women. The total number of indoor 

patients treated was 11,389 and outdoor patients 57,543, givincr 
a daily average of 394 and 2.31 respectively. In 1949-50, the income 
of this group of hospitals was Rs. 45,080 and expenditure 
Rs. 8,50,124. ^ 


Attached to this hospital is an Advisory Committee with the Civil 
Surgeon as tlie chairman and six other members. The function 
of this committee is to help the management of the hospital by keep- 
ing the authorities informed as to the needs of the hospital as viewed 
by the public and advising the medical officer in charge on all 
measures of reform to be carried out in connection with the welfare 
of the patients. The departmental Rules provide for the election, to 
the committee, of representatives from the District Local Board and 
the Poona Municipal Corporation and also for the nomination of 
two ladies. 


Central Mental 
Hospital, 
Yeravada. 


The present stipendiary medical staff of the hospital is small, 
consisting of three medical graduates and two medical licentiates. 
The honorary staff is, however, large, consisting of 48 medical 
graduates and 7 medical licentiates. The Civil Surgeon allots the 
duties of these officers, but he has no power of punishment over the 
honorary staff and must report to the Surgeon General cases 
requiring disciplinary action. 

The nursing arrangements for this group were in 1939 taken 
over by Government from the Seva Sadan Society. It was laid 
down as one of the conditions by the Society that there should be 
an honorary advisory committee for the selection of the right type 
of nurses. There is, therefore, an advisory committee, with the 
Civil Surgeon as chairman and seven other members, to assist the 
Civil Surgeon in the selection of probationer nurses for training. 
A selection committee composed of six members of this advisory 
committee interviews for final selection the candidates recommended 
by the advisor)' committee. 

In acldition to the Civil Hospital at Poona, there are special 
hospitals in or near Poona City. One of them is the Central 
Mental Hospital situated at Yeravada. It is staffed on the medical 
side by a Superintendent belonging to the Bombay Medical Semce, 
Class I, 3 B. M. S. (Class II) officers, including a Woman Assistant 
Sur^^eon, an Honorary Dental Surgeon, and 5 B. M. S. (Class III) 
officers. The rest of., the staff include 9 overseers, 12 nurses 
163 attendants (male section) and 101 attendants (female section). 
There are recreation clubs for the male and the female sections. 
The patients collect here to read newspapers and books, listen to 
the radio programme and play billiards and other indoor games. 
Picnics are arranged and outdoor sports provided. Arrangements 
are also made to provide cinema shows for such patients as can- 
not go out to cinema theatres. Special amplifiers and loudspeakers 
have been installed to provide news, music and other radio 
Drocrammes for the infirm and the invalid. Tlie daily average 
Sumber in residence was 1,716 in 1949, and the death rate worked 
out at 9-73 per cent, on the basis of this number. The daily 
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average of sick patients was 127’ 2 for men and 22-41 for women. 
The average cost per patient per aimum was Rs. 1,097, i.c., Rs. 3 
per patient per diem. 

There is an Infectious Diseases Hospital at Poona. Started as 
a plague camp in 1S96 under an I. M. S. officer, it has now gradually 
expanded into a full-fledged hospital for the treatment of all infec- 
tious diseases. The hospital represents a co-operative scheme to 
which the Poona Mimicipal Corporation, the Cantonment Boards 
of Poona and Kirkee, the Poona District Local Board and the 
Government of Bombay have been contributing. The present site 
of the hospital, just beliind the Poona Railway Station, was 
purchased in 1918, and the whole layout has cost about Rs. 7,00,000. 
There is accommodation for 120 patients, but in an emer'^nev 
200 patients can be dealt with. ^ 


The hospital is controlled by a Committee of Management under 
the chairmanship of the Director of Public Health, and this com- 
mittee has representaHves on it of all the local bodies concerned. 
The annual budget of the hospital is about Rs. 80,000. The head 
of the mstitution is an officer of the rank of Civil Surgeon. 

A leper hospital is situated at about 8 miles from the Poona Rail- 
way Station, to the south-east of Poona Cih% near the Kondhwa 
Sand M— ' established in 1913 by the United Free Church of 

£ recently it used to be mana-ed 

by the Missmn, but it has now been taken over bv Government and 

.^e^'e^^’ent hospital. The sanctioned 'accommodation of 
the hospital m the year 1950-51 was ‘’00 bed«: Thr.ro - i ® 

^mmittee of the hospital, under the chairmaniffip ^f 

the finances of the hosoital DonnK Board towarcb 

public and crated to a “t- f™-" »>e 

pr^de extra comforts and a^nilies^o ’the p^tientf “'™ 

Govemmen? o7 fiTmtay' Thf «- 

Bombay hfedical Service (Class II and * "romber of the 

Surgeon General. TlirhSal tCf “jio'ootly responsible to the 

miles from Poona Railway Station al!d “*>out eiglit 
Kailway Station. Ti,/ eSe of ST kirkee 

eminently suited for treatment of dis»* P>ace is dry and 

total number of beds available at pretent “ IM t?/, '''’®*'- ’’"'’o 
50 for women). Government nrrSaoc f , ^nd 

hospital to about 600 beds in cours^ of ^ ^panding this 
expected to become one of the bestT hospital is 

all diseases of the chest Tr^of ^ India for the treatment of 

the chest (e.g. pulmoTaVyTiS^^^^ diseases ^f 

^gery ; pulmonary tubSculosis which^rJ<!?' eventual 

tion ; diseases of the lungs heart trarh^o atten- 

^d thoracic case), for wiich fadhSs S 

exwt in other hospitals. treatment do not usually 

at AunrSp*:;®^:™, stay of relatives 
Adnussion is strictly reimlated in ^ treated in general wards 
of application. ^ m order of suitability and priori^ 

A Bk Vf 2-36 
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In 1949, there were 29 allopathic hospitals and dispensaries in 
the district, under the management of the Government, the district 
local board or the municipalities. Of these 12 were located in Poona 
City and 17 at the following places 


Alandi (Khed), 
Baramati. 

Bhor, 

Dhond, 

Ghoda (Ambegaon), 
Indapur, 

Jejuri (Purandar), 
Junnar, 

Kliandala (Maval), 


Khed, 

Kondhwa (Haveli), 

Paud (Miilshi), 

Purandar, 

Saswad (Purandar), 

Sirur, 

Talegaon Dabhade (Maval), 
Talegaon Dhamdhere (Sirur). 


There were in addition nine Ayurvedic dispensaries maintained 
by tlie District Local Board, Poona, at the following places 

Ambavade (Bhor), Kolwan (Mulshi), 

Bavada (Indapur), Narayangaon (Junnar) 

Belhe (Junnar), 

Diksal (Indapur), Velhe (VeJhe Mahal). 

Plirdoshi (Bhor), 

Tt. \-fnv 19'50 tliere were 19 subsidised medical practitioners in 
ai unto Xe ™ral medical aid scheme of Government 

scheme was ‘ntroduced 

medical practitioners to settle m ™ travelling 

the practitioner '“f^^.'.^^SdiefneL Four-filths of the 

“"'’"'“rWure^if home by Goto Lent and one-fifth by the district 
expenditure is Dome oy Unnrd for maintaining 14 of 

local board. The ^‘ 1949.50 to Rs. 26,550. The following 

these centres amounted m 
were the 19 centres existing m May 19oU . 


Ambegaon (Ambegaon), 
Ambegaon (Maval), 
Bhongawali (Purandar), 
Kavathe (Sirur), 

Loni Kand (Haveli), 
Man (Mulshi), 

Nhavare (Sirur), 
Nirgudsar (Khed), 

Otur (Junnar), 

« /T^ . ^ - 


Parinche (Purandar), 
Pisarve (Purandar), 

Rahu (Dhond), 

Rajur (Junnar), 

Sansar (Indapur), 
Shel-Pimpalgaon (Khed) 
Takawe Budruk (Maval), 
Wada (Khed), and 
Wafgaon (Khed). 


Pandare (Baramati), , nnrt thev are 

There are five “village-aid” centres in the d.str.ct, and they 

seated at the following places . 


Chakan (Khed, 

Kadus (Khed), 

Loni Kalbhor (Haveli), 


Pabal (Sirur), and 
Yavat (Dhond). 


Loni Kaionor Be 10 per 

Inder this scheme Government gWe air onoramm ^ 

Item to the given for the snpp Y 

rv firct aid A grant or Rs. .10 pe rmnnirpd to give first aid 

,f medieines. The ^ 

nd treat common ailments U ^ ^.g^^ired to tour in the villages 

:'suteictefmSieal practitioner is required to do. 
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Medical College — There is a medical college in Poona City, 
named as Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Medical College, which imparts 
education for the M.B.B.S. course. It is attached to the Sassoon 
Hospitals. (See page 559). 


Other Training Institutions— There is a regular School of 
Nurses attached to the Sassoon group of hospitals. Another 
school attached to the King Edward Memorial Hospital, Poona, 
imparts instruction in midwifery course only. There is also 
arrangement for the training of compounders at the Sassoon 
Hospitals. All these are allopathic institutions. In addition to 
these, there is a training centre in Ayurvedic medicine at the A\ur- 
vedic Mahavidyalaya, Poona, which imparts instruction in Ayurvedic 
medicine and prepares students for the diploma examination con- 
ducted by the State Faculty for Ayui^'edic Medicine. 


The Public Health Dep.vrtment. 

The public health of the district is looked after by three 
agencies, viz., the State Government, local bodies, and village 
panchc^'ats. Public vaccination and e.xecution of measures necessary 
for piiblic health are obligatory duties of the District Local Board 
and the municipalities. The village panchayats too have certain 
sanitary functions, such as water supply, sanitation and preservation 

The Public Health Department 
^ c an advisory body to the local bodies in 

nf P*jt)hc health and sanitary problems. 

The headq^rters of the Director of Public HealUi (i.e., the head 
of the department) and of the Assistant Director of Public Health 
<^ntral Regisfration District ( i.e., the divisional officer ) are at Poona’ 
^e Central Registration District includes the districts of Poona’ 

Thana, Kolaba, East Khandesh, Wcsi 

n/tv r “"‘J Dangs. The duties of the Assistant Director in charge 
of this disriict include (a) vaccination ; (b) tendering of advice with 

ss f, 

ISg?evrue andTcarSorS T'regarS' retedhi “Hd 

ISr arxanfetntsTftl Li 

A scheme known as the District Health OflRoo*-o c u 

sanctioned by Government for the Poona district in 1946"^^ I 
this scheme the District Health -1^*16. Under 

under the administrative comrol of dS AssTstant^D^"^'^!"''*®!-®^"'^'' 
Registration District. Among his dnt.Vc r ?? Director, Central 

unt: (a) to organise anTcLriol thf f ^^^O'^ing are import- 
vaccination work of the area undf^r h- unti-epidemic and 

District Local BoLd village na„chav»tf"®S ’ 
have no medical officers^of^health^ * ’ municipalities tliat 
health of the residents in th#»ir o T matters affecting the 
the acdon of loclbote in LLeclald f Pr'%-volvfd in 
regulations and rules relating to pSblic hfalih orders, 

issued by any competent authority^ He has n 

mto and report to the proper Sonnes unnn^r^''' 

A Bk Vf 2-36a ^ accommodation 
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available in hospitals and dispensaries cither maintained or aided 
by the District Local Board for the isolation of infectious cases 
occurring in the district and upon any need for the provision of 
further accommodation. He directs and superintendents the work 
of his own subordinate public health nucleus staff and also of 
vaccinators, medical officers in charge of dispensaries and sub- 
sidized medical practitioners engaged by or directly under the 
District Local Board so far as public health is concerned, and anti- 
epidemic workers appointed by the Board. As no District Health 
Officer has yet been appointed for Poona District, his duties are 
being performed by the Assistant Director, Central Registration 
District (1953). 

Government have offered to pay all municipalities, including the 
Poona Municipal Corporation, a grant to cover a part of the salary 
of the Medical Officer of Health if one is appointed on the approval 
of the Director of Local Authorities. Except the Poona Municipal 
Corporation, no municipality in the district has taken advantage of 
this offer. 


Especially after World War II, the activities of the Public 
Health Department were expanded in all directions. The health 
services maintained in the rural area in 1949 consisted of 3 Epidemic 
Medical Officers, one Inspector of Sanitation and Vaccination, 
5 Sanitary Inspectors, 7 Sanitary Sub-Inspectors and 18 rnale 
vaccinators. In urban areas there was one whole-time medical 
officer of health having diploma in Public Health, 21 sanitary and 
health inspectors, 6 male vaccinators, and 3 sanitary inspectors. 


To undertake sanitary and maternity and child welfare work m 
a compact area, a “Health Unit” was started by Government at 
Ghodnadi, in Sirur Taluka, with tlie aid of the Rockfeller Founda- 
tion. After the first five years, the entire expenditure was borne 
by Government, the Sirur municipality, however, paying a small 
grant-in-aid of Rs. 600 per annum. The unit has under its charge 
42 selected villages around Sirur, covering an area of 256 square 
miles and having a population of about 40,000. The object is 
( c ) to carry out intensive public health measures ; ( b) to educate 
the rural population in public health matters by demonstration, 
propaganda and formadon of village health committees, and rouse 
their sanitary conscience; and (c) to serve as a training centre in 
rural hygiene for the Public Health staff. The staff of the Lmt 
consists of a Medical Officer of Health, a lady doctor and 
a number of sanitary inspectors, midwives, health visitors and 

sanitary orderlies. 

In the year 1942, in order to take prompt and-epidemic measures 
a scheme of “ shock squads ” was introduced, under which one 
Epidemic Medical Officer and dvo Sanitary Inspectors were 
appointed in the Poona district to assist the regular staff. 

A permanent Malaria Organisadon was established in 1942 which 

?oona" anlsLLrSiS* of PuLc Health as head and 

-irhl mL'^'dSLs "^oT IheT^^^^ 

?oLof uiitl!^rle1r^^^ of control 
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schemes and special researches. The survey squads are employed 
in carrying out malaria surveys in the entire State. 

A Combined Medical and Public Health Unit works at 
Khadakvasla under a subsidised medical practitioner. This has 
a small staff of one health visitor, one midwife, one trained dat, 
one woman attendant, one sanitar>' sub-inspector, one mukadam and 
three sanitary orderlies. It has under it seven villages within a radius 
of five miles of Khadakvasla. 

For isolation and treatment of cases of infectious diseases in 
severely affected areas, a Mobile Hospital Unit was formed in 1947 
for tlie Central Registration District as a whole, with its head- 
quarters at Poona. This hospital, equipped with staff, mobile 
hospital trucks, tents and furniture, and materials for fifty beds, is 
kept ready to start functioning at any place at short notice. 
In non-epidemic period, the hospital staff, e.xcept the nurses and 
ward boys, are engaged in rural medical relief. Since its start 
the unit has worked in the plague affected areas of the Khed and 
Ambegaon talukas. 

Chief Diseases : Tlie table below gives the figures of deaths 
due to different diseases in the Poona district from 1945 to 1949 

Death due to 


Chief Diseases in Poona District from 1945 to 1949. 


Name of Disoaso. 


Number of deaths. 

1 > 


1945. 

1946. 

1947. 

1948. 

1949, 

Cholera 

Small-pox 

Plaguo 

Enteric Fever 

Measles 

Malaria 

Other Fevers ... 

Relapsing Fever 

Dysentery 

Cerebro-bpinal Fever 
Diarrhoea 

Pneumonia 

Phthisis 

Influenza 

Whooping Cough 

Mumps 

Other respiratory diseases... 
Diphtheria 

Deaths from child-birth 
Chicken-pox 

Leprosy 

Cancer 

Injuries 

Other causes ... 

1,903 

166 

1,322 

573 

234 

5,688 

6,068 

... 

95 

2,175 

850 

1,961 

1 

37 

5,211 

47 

96 

10 

57 

14 

512 

12,601 

5 

1,176 

439 

448 

482 

4,775 

5,774 

103 

2,029 

68 1 
1,912 

5 

4,667 

38 

75 

3 

42 

21 

436 

11,221 

864 

82 

504 

250 

75 

3,379 

7,234 

• • » 

96 

2,855 

6S0 

2,305 

6 

81 

3 

4,360 

25 

50 

1 

81 

3 

607 

12,600 

50 

130 

124 

104 

133 

3,518 

4,761 

37 

309 

37 

1,354 

667 

1,793 

• « • 

313 

2V988 

12 

35 

7 

14 

8 
377 

10,415 

38 

437 

261 

125 

103 

4,745 

5,127 

• • • 

300 

452 

692 

1,769 

• ♦ • 

01 

• • • 

4,142 

16 

16 

23 

47 

18 

494 

11,823 


Deaths due to fevers, dysentery and diarrhoea are comparatively 
more than those in other districts. The chief epidemic diseases in 
the district are : plague, cholera, small-pox and malaria. 


EpmE\ucs: In urban areas it is the statutory duty of the 
mumcipalities to provide special medical aid and accommodation 
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for the sick in time of epidemic diseases and to take such measures 
as may be required to prevent the outbreak, or to suppress and 
prevent the recurrence, of the disease. In rural areas the primary 
responsibihU^ for dealing with outbreaks of epidemics rests with the 
Distnct Local Board. According to Government resolution. General 
Dcpartinent, No. 1773/33, dated 23rd April 1945, the board is 
rcquu-ed to set apart annually a lump sum equal to the average of 
the amounts spent during the preceding three years for expenditure 
m c^nection with epidemics. A grant is placed at the disposal of 
me Director of Public Health for emergency measures. The 
Collector is empowered to take action in consultation with the 
Assistant Director if he finds the measures taken by the board in- 
adequate. Similar powers have been conferred on the Collector in 
respect of urban areas also. The District Local Board will be 
helped in its task by the District Health Officer and the nucleus 
staflF under liim and also by the shock squad ” under the Epidemic 
Medical Officer. The services of dispensary medical officers and 
subsidised medical practitioners are also utilised. 


Small-pox.— From the numbers of deaths due to small-pox, it will 
be seen that the severity of this disease has been much reduced. 
Government policy regarding small-pox is to protect the population 
by vaccination, which is offered free to the public by Government 
and the local bodies. Segregation of the patients is attempted only 
in large towns where hospital facilities are available. Disinfection 
of infected houses and clothes, etc., is also carried out whenever 
possible. Propaganda is carried out to educate the people as to how 
to protect themselves against small-pox. The vaccination staff in 
tlie District Local Board area is appointed by Government, but their 
pay and allowances are partly paid by the board in the form of 
fixed contributions. In the Poona district there are 16 local fund 
vaccinators including one paid candidate vaccinator, working in 
12 talukas. Two vaccinators have been appointed at Government 
cost in the Bhor Taluka and the Velhe Mahal, which have been 
newly formed after the merger of the States. On the introduction 
of the scheme of District Health Officer, the local fund vaccinators 
are working under the instructions of the District Health Officer. 
There are six vaccinators under the Poona Municipal Gorporation, 
but they too are Government servants. When small-pox threatens 
to be epidemic at any place, mass vaccination is carried out there. 


P/«gi/e.-Poona District is susceptible to plague. The infection 
;, however, kept under control by the employment of preventive 
icasurc'S, including D.D.T. operations on a large scale. Research 
! aiso in progress to deal wfth epidemic centres and to eradicate 
he infection. For inoculation, trained inoculators are appointed 
y the Director of Public Health and the local bodies concerned, 
anitarv inspectors and subsidized medical practitioners trained m 
loculation are also utilised for the work. Inoculation is done free 
f charge and the anti-plague vaccine used is supplied by me 

laffkine Institute, Bombay. 

Cholera. -Cholera was in very mild form during the Jast to 
ears. There were 15, 1,300, 85 and 57 attacks respectively during 
le years 1946, 1947, 1948 and 1949. Due to the increase in public 
ealth staff, anti-cholera measures could be carried out on a very laige 
•ale immediately. Protection of wat-r supplies and immunisation 
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nf the people by anti-cholera inoculation are the measures CHAPTER 17. 
employed to^ combat cholera epidemics. Hospitalisation of cholera 
casL is also carried out whenever possible. Disinfection of vomits Departments, 
dejecta and infected clothes, etc., is carried out with the help of the health. 

local authorities. The nucleus District Health Stall, in co-opera- Epidemics, 
tion with dispensary medical officers, subsidised medical practi- Cholera. 
tioners and the staff of the local bodies carry out the measures. 

Temporary medical officers and inoculators are appointed to assist 
the permanent staff whenever nccessarv’. The vaccine used is 
supplied by the Haffkine Institute, Bombay. On the occurrence of 
an outbreak of cholera in a village the nearest dispensary medical 
officer deputed by the Mamlatdar adopts the preliminary measures, 
including the disinfection of water supplies. The village officers 
have instructions to disinfect water supplies regularly during actual 
or threatened outbreaks, and demonstration classes are arranged by 
the Public Health staff for teaching the technique to the village 
officers. The vaccinators, inspectors of sanitation and vaccination 
and the District Health sanitary squads also disinfect the water 
supplies. Some local bodies engage also other trained persons 
(anti-epidemic workers) for the purpose. 

Malaria.— Among the earliest investigations undertaken by tire Malaria. 
Malaria Organisation was a survey of the Poona urban area and its 
envdrons in order to take effective steps to bring malaria under 
control. The survey revealed that the whole of the Poona urban 
area was malarious and the incidence of the disease in localities in 
the proximity of the Mutha and Mula rivers and of the Mutha left 
and right bank canals was so high as to be classified as hv-per- 
endemic. A scheme known as “ the Greater Poona Malaria Control 
Scheme” was initiated in 1944, and it now consists of (a) anti- 
larval measures in and around the Poona urban area and ( b ) indoor 
lesidual spray of D.D.T. in selected villages of the Haveli taluka. 

An interesting featm-e of the scheme is that though the actual 
execution of the control measures is through a full-time Gov'cm- 
ment agency, the effective co-operation of all the municipal and 
cantonment bodies as well as that of the District Local Board has 
been ensured by the creation of two committees, one an advisory 
one meeting twice a year, consisting of the Collector of Poona as 
chairman, representatives of the Poona Municipal Corporation and 
the Poona District Local Board, and the Assistant Director of 
Public Health (Malaria) as Secretar>^ and the other a co-ordinating 
one meeting every month, with the Assistant Director (Malaria) as 
Chairman, the Health Officer of the Poona Municipal Coqmration, 
the executive officers in charge of malaria control in the Poona 
and Kirkee cantonments, and the Medical Officer in charge of the 
Greater Poona Malaria Control Scheme as Secretary. In the 
former committee the general progress of the scheme is reviewed, 
and m the latter close liaison between the actual workers in the 
several agencies is maintained. The results of the scheme have 
been spectacular and the incidence of malaria has undergone a rapid 
declme since the initiation of the scheme. The reduction in spleen 
rates has been remarkable. In 1944, the lowest was 10 in Shiva ji- 

highest 86 in Mundwa. In 1949, the lowest was 
0-8 m mdakv^la (where it was 31 in 1944) and the highest 40 in 
Kirkee (where it was 70 in 1944). The reduction in the number of 
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deaths by malaria and of malaria 
pensaries has also been marked 


cases reported by municipal dis- 


1944- 45 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 


Deaths. 

Malaria cases reported bij 


municipal dispensaries. 

915 

13,249 

902 

9,224 

685 

5,042 

845 

4,325 

667 

3,683 


A district-wide survey was carried out from May 1947 to 1949, 
and malaria was found to be widespread in the district, e.xcept in 
Sirur Petha, in wliich none of the villages was found to have 
a spleen rate of over 10 per cent. In other talukas there were marked 
variations. Junnar, Khed and Ambegaon Talukas and Mulshi Petha 
showed high spleen rates. The irrigated areas in Baramati and 
Indapur Talukas were moderately endemic and showed moderate 
spleen rates. In Maval Taluka, villages in the hilly areas to the 
north-west around the Gibbs and Sydenham lakes were intensely 
malarious, wliile those in the main Talegaon-Lonavla plateau were 
healthy. 

For the treatment of malaria cases, “Paludrine” is distributed on 
a large scale through Government agencies, on payment, e.xcept in 
the case of indigent patients who are supplied with tablets free of 
charge. 

Fairs : There are a number of places in the Poona district where 
fairs are held, which attract people from outside. The following 
table gives some particulars about these fairs 

Statement giving information regarding Fairs in Poona District. 


Name of tho Fair. 


Taluka and Place of 
Fair. 


Period of tho Fair. 


^imgaon Fair 
^ithalwadi Fair 
)ohu (Kartiki) 

)ohu (Phalgimi) 

Jhri Bhavani Mata 
(Maghoshwari Fair), 
^ohorgaon (Chaitri Fair) 
at Karla Caves, 
r^ohcrgaon (Dasara Fair) 
at Karla Caves. 

^ashan Fair 

Fojuri (Chaitri) of God 
Khandoba. 

/bampashashti Fair at 
Jojuri. 

Cartiki Fair at Alandi... 
Bhimashankor Fair 


Khed — Nimgaon 
Haveli— Vithalwadi 
Havoli — Dohu 

Havoli — Dohu 
Havoli-Kodhanpur 
Maval — ^Vohorgaon 
Maval — Vohorgaon 

Havoli— Pashan 
Purondar — Jojuri 
Purandar — Joj uri 
Khed — Alandi 


Ambegaon — B h i m a- 
shanker). 


Attendance 

(Approxi- 

mate). 


Chaitra Sud. 15 (April). 

Ashadh Sud. 11 (July). 

Kartik Vad. 8 to 30 
(Amavasya) (Nov- 
ember-Docombor). 

Phalgun Vad. 2 to 9 
(March-April). 

Margashirsha Sud. 15 
to 30 (Decomber). 

Chaitra Sud. 5 to 15 

Ashwin Sud, 8 (5 days) 
(October), 

Magh Vad. 13 (JIarch). 

Chaitra Sud. 15 (3 
days) (April). 

Margashirsha Sud. 6 
(Dccombor). 

Kartik Vad. 11 (Nov- 
embor-Docoznbor). 

Magh Vad. 14 (3 days) 
(March). 


15.000 

35.000 

21.000 

50.000 

15.000 

12.000 
20,000 

6,000 

30.000 

23.000 

80.000 
15,000 
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Mamlatdars and the President of the District Local Board or Munici- 
pality, The Kartik fairs at Alandi and Dehu are, however, specially 
organised by committees formed for the purpose with the help of 
the Public Health Department and the Revenue Department. Addi- 
tional sanitar>' staff is engaged during these fairs according to 
necessity. In respect of fairs congregation at which is below 10,000, 
arrangements are generally made by re\'enue officers under the 
orders of the District Magistrate in accordance with rules framed 
under section 43 of the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951), To meet 
the cost of the sanitary measures of the pilgrims visiting the fairs 
a small capitation tax, generally called the pilgrim tax, is le\'ied 
under the Municipal Act or the Police Act. 

Palkhis : The Poona , district lies on the way to Pandharpur from 
various parts of Maharashtra, and, therefore, .pilgrims in large 
itinerary congregations (called palkhis) pass through the district. 
Four palkhis pass through the district, , and they" are (1) Shri 
Dnyneshwar Maharaj, (2) Shri Tukaram Maharaj, (3) Shri Sopandeo 
Maharaj. and (4) Shri Gurudeo Guru Maharaj. The itinerary of 
all palkhis is so arranged that they reach Pandharpur on the day 
before the Ashadha Ekadeshi (July-August). The largest is the 
Shri Dnyaneshwar Maharaj patkhi which starts from Alandi on 
the 9th (Navami) of the dark half of Jeshta and passes through 
Poona, Saswad, Jejuri and Walha in the Poona district, making 
halts at Poona and Saswad on the 10th and 12th of the dark half of 
Jeshta respectively. A medical officer is appointed to accompany 
Shri Dnvaneshwar Maharaj and Shri Tukaram Maharaj palkhis 
a ong with oAer staff, viz., sweepers, ward boys, etc. One cart is 
also kept with each palkhi to carry necessary drugs. Special water 
lakers accomi^ny these palkhis to supply water to the pilgrims 
S. supplied the necessary drugs for treatment of 

thp samtary staff and vaccinators are directed to treat 

SihI? villages en route and in the neighbouring 

collages T^s is done well in advance of the arrival of the prS 

prTc’eSl ® D-P-rt-en. acco^a^ny 

orders „f ,he Collector in so far as medical and sa^tar^ a^nce 
ments on scarcity and famine relief works are concerned^ ® 

fnJ'S r for dirr^ne n^^/erter 

after maternity and child weUare^woA which look 

and child welfare l“eTa?BlraS and w’ 

the 51srf "Mr^MtemTeTef P™P‘«g»"da in 

medical Officers and sa^ta^^ delivered by epidemic 

food, prevention of blindness schoorbw*^^^^^^*^’ nutritious 

small.pox, plague, cholera, t)^ho^d 

talkie films on different heal^suhiWfc o j exhibitions 

models of public health subterts are Shi^t and 

i-htntions like the Aro^m TotsSj a”*^’ 
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ScTiooL Hygiene : The medical officers of the District Local Board 
are authorised to carry out medical inspection of school children 
in consultation with and under tlie direction of the Administrative 
Officer of the District School Board. Whenever the Epidemic 
Medical Officers visit the villages they see the school children, and, 
on observing any nutritional deficiency they make a free distribu- 
tion of vitamin tablets. The Medical Officer of Health, Sirur Public 
Health Unit, with the help of the sanitary officers under him, also 
examines the school children under his jurisdiction clinically and 
advises them on their diet, food deficiencies, etc. In Kirkee 
Cantonment the children of the Cantonment Board’s School are 
examined once a year by the Medical Officer in charge of the 
General Hospital and steps are taken to carry out his recommenda- 
tions. The medical examination of the children of other schools 
in Kirkee is managed by tlie school authorities themselves. There 
is no medical inspection of children in schools in Poona Cantonment. 
In Poona City tlie children in municipal schools are annually 
examined by the medical officers of the Corporation. 

Vital Statistics : The compilation of birth and deaths for the 
Poona district is done in the office of the Assistant Director of 
Public Health, Central Registration District. In the rnunicipid 
areas, the municipalities concerned maintain registers of buths and 
deaths and forward monthly extracts to the Assistant Director. In 
rural areas the register is maintained by village officers and monthy 
extracts are sent by them to the taluka officers for transmission to 

^pJ^ucH’l^ASrLABORATOi.v : The state Public Health Laborato^ 
is located at Poona. It is in charge of an Assistant Director of 
Public Health. Examination is conducted in this ^^atory of 

Lter samples from water works all aVmV ofSi) 

sent under the Bombay Prevention of Adulteration Act (V of 

and samples of sewage, disinfectants, food, drugs, etc. 

The Laboub Department. 

The head of the Department of Labour, Bombay State, is 
thl Commissioner of Labour. Under him are three Deputy 

Commissioners having charge of three \7a?^^ 

dealing with Administration. Information, and Welfare, witn 

'“^l'’Deputy Commlsioner, Labour (Admmisbationh is responsible 
(J the admtoistration of the Bombay 1"^ ^ 

(XI of 1946), the three 

Indian Trade Unions Act (/"Y; j^^inistration) working m 

Assistant Commissioners of La rpvp Poona district is under 

Bombay, Baroda and Ahmedabad._^^ The^Poona^*st.^c 

the jurisdiction of the ^s^ftant Govern- 

Under the Industrial ^ industrial disputes 

ment is the appropriate author ty authonty 

concerning industries “tned on y Defence worte 

or by the Railway Board, Disputes ansinn 

in Kirkee and “the/ labour disputes arising in the 

"Set is djn” 'directly by f 

Act, 1947. 
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One of the Assistant Commissioners (Administration), Bombay, 
has been appointed as Registrar under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, 1946, and has jurisdiction over the whole of 
Bombay State. An Assistant Registrar has also been appointed and 
has been invested with all the powers of Registrar under the Act. 
The Registrar’s w'ork falls under the following heads, fi;;., (a) recog- 
nition of undertakings and occupations; (b) registration of unions; 
(c) maintenance of approved lists of unions; (</) registration of 
agreement, settlements, submissions and aw'ards ; and (e) main- 
tenance of a list of joint committees constituted under section 48 of 
the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Administration) has been 
notified as Registrar of Trade Unions for the State of Bombay 
under the Indian Trade Unions Act, and he is assisted in his w'ork 
by hvo Assistant Commissioners stationed at Bombay. The work 
in connection with the administration of this Act includes registra- 
tion of trade unions under the Act, the registration of amendments 
in the constitution of the unions, and preparation of the annual 
report on the working of the Act in the State 

In the Poona district, there were in 1949 two unions registered 
under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, viz., (1) the Rashtriya 
Gimi Kamgar Sangh, Poona, belonging to the te.xtile industry, 
having a membership of 975, and (2) the Rashtriya Hosiery Union, 
belonging to the hosiery textile industry and having a member- 
ship of 87. A joint committee of the management of the Raja 
Bahadur Motilal Poona Mills, Ltd., and the Rashtriya Gimi 
Kamgar Sangh has been registered for the Poona Mills. 

The Directorate of Labour (Information) performs the following 
functions 


(1) Compilation and publication of the Working Class Cost of 
Livmg Index numbers for Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur and 

Jalgaon. Unweighted index numbers for seventeen food articles 
for Poona is also compiled. 

(2) Conducting socio-economic enquiries into conditions of 
labour. 
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(3) Compiling and disseminaHng infomiation on labour matters 

generally and statistics regarding industrial disputes, mofussil 

wages, employment, cotton mill production, trade unions, etc. in 
particular. 

(4) Publication of three monthlies, viz., the Labour IntcUi-cncc 

the Labour Gazette and ^he Industrial Court Reporter. ’ 

T Commissioner, Labour (Welfare), has under him , , 

Ubour Officers at Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur and Jal«raon ^ 

^e mam fvmction of ^ese Labour Officers is to watch the interests 
of the employees and promote harmonious relations behveen 

ir ¥" jLE: 

Act fto. the Poona district 
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Welfare Centres are run by the Directorate of Labour (Welfare) in 
all important industrial centres. These are classified into four types, 
A, B, C, and D. The B type centres are smaller than the A type 
ones. As part of its post-war programme of reconstruction, the 
Government of Bombay opened a B t>'pe centre at Poona on the 
1st July 1949. The original idea was to house a B type centre in 
specially constructed premises in the form of a commodious auditorium 
with ancillary buildings and an open space of ground so that out- 
door as well as indoor activities could be provided for the industrial 
workers of the city. This idea had to be given up as the cost of 
construction had gone disproportionately high since the war. As, 
however, the necessity of opening the centre was keenly felt, 
a beginning was made by starting welfare activities on a limited 
scale in hired premises. The present B tjqje centre at Poona is 
located at 362, Somwar Peth, Raja Dhanrajgirji Building, Poona 2, 
and consists of 5 rooms with a total floor area of about 1,020 sq. ft. 
As these premises are not quite suitable, the centre will be shifted 
to more suitable premises as soon as these are available. 


The Court of Industrial Arbitration (or the Industrial Court as 
it is shortly called), Bombay, as constituted under section 10 of the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act, has jurisdiction over the Poona 
district. The duties and powers of the Industrial Court are detailed 
in chapter XIII of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. The 
Labour Court at Sholapur exercises jurisdiction over the Poona 
district. This court is presided over by a Labour Court Judge and 
enjoys such powers as are conferred upon it under sections 73 to 
of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 


There are two Wage Boards appointed for the whole State, one Ibr 

le cotton texHle industry and another for the silk textUe mdus^ 

he wage boards are to decide such disputes “ “'4” 

y the State Government under sections 86C and 86KK of tne 

ombay Industrial Relations Act. 

The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act 
een applied in the district to the areas of the Poona ^ity Municipa 
lorporation, Poona Cantonment, Kirkee Cantonment, and Baramati 

lunicipality. 

The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, has not yet been 
pplied in die Poona district. 

The Raja Bahadur Motilal Poona Mills, Ltd., has a private Labour 
Ifficer. 

There is no Working f ^{^g'^J'ndusS ^C^^ Bombay, 

oona centre, but a few awards Sholapur index 

^hich have a bearing on the point, n^ica Jat P 

iries is taken as apphc^le to it. dated 7th 

“ Tver *ewSl state. The department is responsible mainly 
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for the administration of the Factories Act (LXIII of 1948), but the 
achninistration of the following Acts has also been assigned to it : 

(1) The Pa>Tnent of Wages Act (IV of 1936). 

(2) The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act 
(XII of 1925)-section 9, regarding approval of plans of new 
ginning factories. 

(3) The Employment of Children Act (XXVI of 1938). 

(4) The Bombay Maternity Benefit Act (VII of 1929). 
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The department has a sub-office at Poona in charge of a Junior 
Inspector of Factories, an officer belonging to the State Ser\ice, 
Class II. The jurisdiction of this office extends over the districts 
of Poona and Ahmednagar and the Phaltan taluka of Satara North 
District. The full-time inspectorial staff stationed at Poona at present 
consists of two Junior Inspectors of Factories and one Inspector of 
Notified Factories. They are responsible for the enforcement 
of the Factories Act and Rules tliroughout the area, every Inspector 
being allotted a certain number of factories for the purpose of 
inspection. Under section 8 (4) of the Factories Act, the District 
Magistrate of Poona is also an Inspector for the district of Poona. 
In addition, all Sub-Divisional Magistrates, Mamlatdars, Mahalkaris, 
the officers of the Public Health Department and two officers of 
the Bombay Medical Service, Class II, one at Poona and the other 
at Mundhwa, within the limits of their respective jiuisdictions, 
have been appointed as additional Inspectors for certain provisions 
of the Act. Similarly, the Assistant to the Civil Surgeon, Poona, 
has been appointed as Certifying Surgeon under tlie Factories Act. 
Under Rules made in accordance with section 9 of tlie Factories Act 
a full-time Inspector (but not the District Magistrate or an additional 
Inspector) has power to prosecute, conduct or defend before a court 
any complaint or odier proceeding arising under the Act or in 
discharge of his duties as Inspector. The full-time Inspectors nre 
also responsible for the enforcement of the other enactments 
with the administration of which the Factories Department has 
been entrusted. Their activities also extend to securing for labourers 
welfare amenities, such as education, recreation and sports, 
co-operative societies and housing. 


Under the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation. Act 'VIII 
of 1923), the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation Bonbay, 
has jurisdiction over the whole State. The Judge of the Coart of 
Small Causes at Poona has, however, been appointed fx-officio 
Conmissioner to deal particularly with cases arising in tke district 
of Poona. The principal reason for giving the Comm.ssioner for 
Workinens Compeiisation, Bombay, jurisdiction over the whole 
State is to enable him to settle cases with insurance fOmpanies and 
othCT firms which have their head offices in Boircay City. But 
w tms arrangement necessarily entails a certain anount of over- 
apping. Government have issued instructions vuder section 20 (2) 
“ ^stribution of work between the Commissioner 

the ex-officio Commissioner. Under t>ese instructions the 
Commissioner at Bombay is authorised— 


(fl) to receive deposits for distribution 
sub-sections (I) and (2) of section 8 j 


o compensation 


under 


Commissioner 
for Workmen's 
Compensation. 

Comperisation, 
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^ (h) to issue notices to and to receive applications from 
dependants in cases of deposits under these sub-sections ; and 
(c) to receive agreements for registration under section 28 
wherever the accident may have taken place. ’ 

Where a deposit is received or an agreerpant is tendered for 
registration, the Commissioner notifies the ex-officio Commissioner. 

Applications for orders to deposit compensation when no deposit 
under section 8 (I) has been received, and other applications pro- 
vided for in section 22 of the Act should be made to the ex-officio 
Commissioner if the accident occurs in the Poona district. Notices 
to employers under section 10-A, requiring statements regarding 
fatal accidents in the district is issued by the ex-officio Commis- 
sioner and reports of fatal accidents made under section 10-B are 
received by him. If after notice has been issued by the ex-officio 
Commissioner under section 10-A, the employer deposits the 
money with the Commissioner at Bombay, the latter notifies the 
receipt of the deposit to tlie ex-officio Commissioner. 

Applications for review or commutation of half-monthly pay- 
ments have to be made to the Commissioner who passed the original 
orders. 


.Accidents arising on the Central Railway and the Hydro-Electric 
Works managed by the Tata Hydro-Electric Agencies, Ltd., are 
dealt with exclusively by the Commissioner at Bombay. 

Cases falling under the Payment of Wages Act (IV of 1936) are 
dealt with in Poona City by the Resident Magistrates or the City 
Magistrate and in the district by Resident Magistrates or Additional 
Resident Magistrates, wherever they exist, and by Sub-Divisional 
Magistrates where there is no Resident or Additional Resident 

Magistrate. 

The department of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances is under 
the administrative control of the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay 
State, but the Chief Inspector of Boilers has complete control of the 
tecl«nical side of the work of tlie department over the whole State. 
The functions of the Boiler Department are to inspect steam 
boileis annually and to grant working certificates therefo^r J^^er 
to ensure their safe working and management. The depa^ent 
has a staff of eight Inspectors, six stationed at Bombay and two at 
Ahmcdabad. One of the Inspectors in Bombay carries out inspec- 
tion of boilers in tlie Poona district. 

T\xi Smoke Nuisances Act is not in operation in the Poona 
district. 


The Department of Prohibition and Excise. 

Since the introduction of complete pROHiBmoN in the Statc 
Im 1st April 1950, the former Department of Excise has come to 
designated as the Department of Prohibition and Excise. The 
icer diarged vith the administration of this departrnent in the 
omi clS is t^e Collector of Poona. In ^lato^o this depart- 
bp is resnonsible to the Director of Prohibition and Lxci.e, 
1 Iv ® invested with various powers under the 
imbay -c 1949) and also exercises powers 

mbay Pro.iibition Act (X^ lOTni and the Bombay Opium 

dcr the DangcTOus^Drugs Act Prohibition Act 

San'or'^lcstricei^^ have been placed on fte manufacture, 
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imoort, export, transport, sale, possession, use and consumption of 
linuor intoxicating drugs or hemp and of articles contaimng liquor, 
intoxicating drugs or hemp. The Collector has powers to grant, 
cancel or suspend licences, permits and passes under the Act. He 
is also responsible for the administration of the Drugs Control 

Order 1949. 
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Tlie Superintendent of Prohibition and Excise, Poona, assists the 
Collector and is in actual charge of the work of the department in 
the district. He is also invested with powers under certain sections 
of the Bombay Prohibition Act, the Dangerous Drugs Act and the 
Bombay Opium Smoking Act. Under him there is one Inspector 
of Prohibition and Excise who is posted at Poona and one Sub- 
Inspector of Prohibition and Excise who is posted at Dhond. The 
inspector at Poona is in charge of the talukas of Ambegaon, Bhor, 
Haveli, Junnar, Khed, Mawal, Mulshi, Poona City and Purandar and 
is assisted by two Sub-Inspectors. The Sub-Inspector at Dhond is 
in charge of the talukas of Baramati, Dhond, Indapur and Sirur and 
of Velhe Mahal and is subordinate directly to the Superintendent 
of Prohibition and Excise, Poona. The Inspector and tlie Sub- 
Inspector have also been invested with certain powers under the 
Bombay Prohibition Act, the Dangerous Drugs Act and tlie 
Bombay Opium Smoking Act. 


In each taluka, a medical board consisting usually of two Medical Boards, 
registered mechcal practitioners (one a Government or semi-Govern- 
ment official and the other a non-official) has been formed. The 
functions of the board are to examine any person who applies for 
an addict’s permit or for an increase in the e.xisting quota, for the 
use of opium, ganja or bhang for personal consumption on grounds 
of health, and, on examination, to issue a medical certificate. 


There is another medical board for foreign liquor permits on 
health grounds. The Civil Surgeon, Poona, is the board and 
examines and grants certificates to applicants from the Poona 
City, Poona Cantonment and Kirkee, etc., areas. In tlie rest of the 
district, the medical officers in charge of the Government or 
municipal dispensaries do the above duties .and send the certifi- 
cates through the Civil Surgeon, Poona, for his countersignature. 


In the case of individual military personnel, the quota of foreign 
liquor is allotted by the Station Staff Officei on a scale commensu- 
rate with their rank, and the same can be purchased from the 
Military Canteen Licensees only. In the case of Military messes 
requisitions are issued by the Station Staff Officer, and liquor is’ 
issued by the Military Canteen Licensees oc the strength of trans- 
port permits issued by the Prohibition and Excise Department. 


The Police Department is the chief agency to deal with detec 
bon, investigation and prosecution of offences under the Prohibi 
tion Act. Though officers of the Prohibitioi and Excise deparl 
ment of and above the rank of Inspector hive been invested witl 
powers to investigate offences, these offeers generally pass oi 
information of the commission of offences and hand over th 
<»ses detected by them to the Police for investigation. The Horn 
Guards organisation also assists the Police in tliis work. Unde 
section 134 of the Prohibition Act, village officers, village servant 
useful to Government, officers of other departments of the Stati 
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personnel. 
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Government, and officers and servants of local authorities are bound 
not only to give information to the Police of breaches of the 
provisions of the Act wliich may come to their knowledge, but also 
to prevent the commission of breaches of the Act about which they 
may have knowledge. Under section 133, officers and servants of 
local autliorities are further bound to assist any police officer or 
person authorised to carr\' out the provisions of the Act. Under 
section 135, occupiers of lands and buildings, landlords of estates, 
owners of vehicles, etc., are bound to give notice of any illicit 
tapping of trees or manufacture of any liquor or into.xicating drug 
to a Magistrate. Prohibition Officer or Police Officer as soon as it 
comes to their knowledge. 


All rev'enue officers of and above the rank of Mamlatdar or 
Mahalkari, all Magistrates, and all officers of the Department of 
Prohibition and E.xcise of and above the rank of Sub-Inspector have 
been authorised, under section 123 of the Prohibition Act, within the 
limits of their respective jurisdictions, to arrest without a warrant 
any person wffiom they have reason to believe to be guilty of 
an offence under the Act and to seize and detain any article of con- 
traband. The officer so authorised, when he arrests any person or 
seizes and detains any article, has to forward such person or 
article, without unnecessar>' delay, to the officer in charge of the 
nearest police station. 


Effect of 
Prohibition. 


Kinds of permits. 
Foreign Liquor. 


As prohibition was introduced in the district in gradual stages 
rom 1947-48, a comparison is given of tlie consumption of liquor 

/^Tnirrc fKo \7<aQrC 1Q4.'s-4fi 1950-51 fthe vear in 


Country liquor (in gallons) 
Spirits (in dozen bottles) 
Wines (in dozen bottles) 
Beer (in dozen bottles) 
Ganja (in maunds & seers) 
Bhang (in maunds be seers) 
Opium (in maunds & seers) 


1945 - 46 . 

1,02,991 

79,329 

772 

1,61,734 

85-13 

36-16 

81-24 


and 1951-52 


1950 - 51 . 

1951 - 52 . 

nil 

nil 

2,281 

4,040 

169 

360 

5,036 

7,665 

0-15 

0-7 

0-9 

0-5 

1-20 

045 


was only 


lie total revenue, which was Rs. 1,24,23,557 in 1945-46, 

[s. 6,56,973 in 1950-51 and Rs. 4,87,862 in 1951-52. 

Various permits were granted in 1950-51 and 1951-52 for posses- 
ion, use, etc., of foreign liquor. These were 

(1) Emersencti Permits.-These permits were at first issued to 
families only, for emergent purposes. This permit c^n, since 
22nd October 1952, be issued in the name of any member of the 
family but it cannot be granted to more than one member ot 
a household at any one time. A holder of this permit is auth°nsed 
to purchase and possess 6 2/3 ounces of brandy or rum, dunng 
a period of six months. The number of permits issued was 749 

in 1950-51 and 415 in 1951-52. . .j , • 

(2) Health Pennt7s.-These were issued to 2,^0 “ 

1950-51 and to 2,968 individuals in 1951-5-. Tffiese per 
granted on grounds of health under a certificate from 
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Surgeon, Poona, for a maximum quantity of 4 units" of foreign 
liquor per month. During 1950-51 and from April 1951 to 
19th September 1951, these permits were granted for a period of 
six months only. From 20th September 1951, these permits can be 
issued for a period up to one year in the case of persons wlio are 
seventy years old or above and for a period of six months in tlie 
case of persons who are less than seventy jears old. A permit 
holder desiring to renew tlie permit” has to make a fresh 
application. 

(3) Temporary Resident's Permits.-These were issued to 
96 persons in 1950-51 and to 28 persons in 1951-52. These permits 
are issued to persons born or brought up in a country outside 
India where liquor is usually consumed. The maximum is 

4 units® of foreign liquor per month and for a maximum period 
of six months. 

loifU' Perm/7s.-These numbered 287 in 1950-51 and 35 in 

1951-52 A visiter from another Indian State is allowed a maxi- 
mum of 1 unit® of foreign liquor if visiting Bombav State for 
one week. 


Possession, use, etc., of toddy is completely prohibited 

Permits for possession and use of denatured spirit up to a maxi 

mum quantity of two bottles per month are granted for domesti 
purposes. '-'“■cau 


Permits for the use of country liquor and wine for sacramentn 

-anted to priests of certain communities viz 


purposes only are granted to priests 
Christians, Parsees and Jews. 

allowed to addicts for their nerson 

S cTBoard™th of “ medical ccrtiKcate from tf 

■ .1 ^ mMimum quantity allowed for an addict bcin 

opium. ■" “nd TA tolas in tlie case c 

e J,”:? f r^cTd ■ 

and absolute alcohol for industrial, medicai and Sar pltes*’" 
as tr- Ne“raTd"‘¥alm PrUuctf 

-TT„”rXctr 7U'o Supendso7?s7ta?iordt“ 

tion of neera from trees. The ^rnll collec 

motor vans to various centres. There is t fransported ii 

who supervises the sales with thp^ c Manager at each centr 

bas also an honorary s‘u“;"tf th'o^'fs us.^ry'tria, 
PoopSLteV1hSe^wa?7Sy"™“^^^^^ from nccra In th 

sisfhTcrisT'^L^’qrnTityT.f '^'>"’o<>“bcr “lo";: 

quantity sold^ was ^ 6^ gallons ® gallon 

Xnc^fd fo'r"ft““ “w 

.OjiJbf ^ur was produced durinT ^e veL°iog';/''°‘" 

One unit is equal to— L 

1 quart bottle (of *>« o/o ^ ^ 

3 quart bottles of wine spirits, or 

9 quart bottles of beer.’ 

A Bk Vf 2-37 
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Prohibition Committees.— There are two Prohibition Committees in 
the district, one for Poona City and the other for the rest of the 
district. Each of these committees consists of about 15 members, 
including some officials (e.g. the Superintendent of Prohibition and 
Excise, and the District Superintendent of Police), and has the 
Collector as its Chairman. Their function is to advise the Depart- 
ment in carrying on prohibition work and to make suggestions in 
matters pertaining to vigilance, prohibition propaganda, publicity, 
recreation amenities, neera centres and depots, etc. 

Sanskar Kendras.— There are also even Sanskar Kendras in the 
district, and they are at— (1) Bhawani Peth (Poona City); 
(2) Baramati; (3) Junnar; (4) Yawat; (5) Bawda; (6) Kharpudi; 
and (7) Hadapsar. The first tliree are managed departmentally. 
The object of these “ Sanskar Kendras ” is to wean people from 
drink by means of recreational activities. Pawadas and other 
recreation programmes are arranged at these centres at Government 

cost. 


The Backward Class Department. 

The Backward Class Department was created in 1931 ^ a result 
)f the recommendations made in 1930 by the Depressed Classes an 
Aboriginal Tribes Committee. The classification recommended by 
lie Committee and adopted by Government mcludes wthin 
iTckward classes persons of three different categories, viz., ( 1 ) un 
ouchablt “Scheduled Classes;” (2) abongmal and InU 

'any I^rdaUotecUon with the Backward Class Department. 

It is the policy of vSd'd^sS’so 

At the head of the 

Lvith his headquarters at Poona. Un Deccan 

Class Officers /^^e“char|e of an Assistant Baclavard Class 

districts are placed under the i, ^^^>5 jrrade) with his head- 

Officer (gazetted ^^n^e to and under the direct control 

quarters at Sholapur. Class Welfare Officer for the 

of this officer is districts with headquarters at Satara. T 

Poona and Satara North Second Grade Mamlatdar. He 

latter is of the officer betNveen the backw^^^ 

expected to work as a kin £ Government. It is part of 

classes and the A^^j^benefit of all legislaHon enacted by 

his duties to see that the backward classes. He is p. 

Government olavard classes derive the maximum e 

nected to see that the bfclavar Government m any fael^ 

of tlie concessions sanebone intended to form 

He has no executive PO'^/'^%fAbackward classes. There wH be 
“ parallel “dministrahon for ‘te ^ help of the 

many occasions on which ne ^vll 
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revenue and police authorities of the district as of the otlier depart- 
ments. 

The Assistant Baclavard Class Ofiicer, with liis headquarters at 
Sholapur, co-ordinates the activities of the Backward Class Depart- 
ment in all the Deccan districts. 

The uplift of the backward classes is sought to be achiev'ed in many 
ways. First of all, special facilities are given to them for receiving 
education. For example, they get free studentships in Covernmeiit 
as well as non-Coveniment sehools, and seholarships in arts and 
professional colleges and technical institutions. In addition, the 
Back-ward Class Department gives monetary help to poor and 
deseiA'ing students from the backxvard classes studying in secondary 
wUegiate, and technical institutions, by way of lump sum <'rants 
for the purchase of slates, books, tools, etc., and for pa\-ment of 
exammahon fees. A percentage is prescribed by Covern'ment for 
the admission to training institutions of men teachers from the back- 

hp^n tile case of women teachers, no percentage has 

been separately fixed, but if suitable women belonging to these 
classes are available for training, preference is gi^'en to them in ti e 
matter of admission to training colleges. 

There is a Government hostel at Poona speciallv meant for back 
ward class s^dents and run entirely at Government cos? TrZ 
^^ding and lodging is provided for the inmates and books and 

tarl ip accommodation for 80 students. In addidon vXn- 

in Poona CUy opened by voliy”;ge?cre7 nfe. - 
1 BacWard Class Hostel, 896, Nana Peth, Poona. 

: H“l“ Vtdyarthi Vasatigrih. 798, Sadashiv Peth, Poona 

Peth! Porna f" Girls, 789, Sadashiv 

ward classes in Govemment^seiic^^^^ members of the back- 
posts of clerks teacher, in Grades III and IV c tr 

In addition. r^ewaH 

Scheduled Classes in the mhtter are made for 

inferior services. appointment to posts in the 

accommodati^n^^^or^^e°\ik?^''H^^^ provision of housim^ 
helps in providing ho^Jsing ?i>es^> l^ackxvard Class 
LS- claves by acquiring lanTLd d of the 

tion die Collector of the district consul ta- 

tion scheme, backward class hoiKina c f post>war reconstruc- 
case may be) are eligible to reS L ^ the 

A Bk Vf 2-37fl ^ mterest-free loan up to 75 per 
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cent, of the co.«;t of construction limited to Rs. 1,500 in backward 
areas and Rs. 2,000 in other areas. Government have ordered in the 
same scheme that free provision should be made of three gunthas 
of land for a backward class family engaged in non-agricultural 
pursuits. With a view to breaking down the isolation of scheduled 
class quarters. Government have also ordered that the houses of 
scheduled classes should be shifted closer to the main village sites, 
waste lands, where available, being granted to the scheduled classes 
for housing purposes on payment of reasonable occupancy price. 


Fourthly, the economic regeneration of the baclavard classes is 
promoted by various steps. With a view to improving the technique 
of the hereditary occupations of these classes. Government have 
sanctioned a number of peripatetic parties (14 in 1949) for imparting 
training to artisans and their children in various industrial subjects. 
Stipends are granted to students admitted to the schools. Back- 
ward class students are also awarded scholarships for taking indus- 
trial training at the various technical and industrial institutions. 


Backward Class 
Committee, 


In forest areas, help regarding cutting of fuel and other facilities 
can be obtained from the Forest Department. The Revenue Depart- 
ment is extending its active help in the matter of disposal of waste 
lands for cultivation to backward class cultivators and grant of 
tagai loans, housing sites, etc. 

Fifthly, measures have been taken to ensure the social uplift of 
the backward classes, especially Harijans. The Bombay Harijan 
(Removal of Social Disabilities) Act (X of 1947) and the Bombay 
Harijan Temple Entry Act (XXXV of 194/) have been enacted witli 
a view to bringing about complete removal of untouchability as far 
as public and civic rights are concerned. The Bombay Devadasis 
Protection Act (X of 1934) has declared unlawful the performance ot 
any ceremony having the effect of dedicating girls as devadas^ 
These unfortunate girls were usually members of the backward 

classes. 

The Backward Class Department has to see that the policy of 
Government is fully implemented in day to day administration. 

To advise the Baclavard Class Department in regard to its 
acti^Wties in the district, there is a Baclavard Qass tor the 

district! consisting of officials and non-officials with the Collector of 

Poona as Chairman. 

The Backovard Class Officer, Bombay State has the right to attend 
the meetings of the committee. The Backward Class Welfare 
oLex, Poona and Satara North Districts, is ex-offiew Secretary of 

the committee. 

The committee has the following powers and functions 

(a) to advise on questions referred to it by tlie Baclavard Cla^ 
Officer or the Backward Class Board (a consultative and advisory 

to provide information regarding the grievances and needs 

”'(e'’)%o"at“lnit'rmeasures for the removal of untouehabnity 


POON'A l)!irnK.T 


oSl 


to explain the provisions of the laws regarding the removal of 
social disabilities of Harijans and authorisation of temple ('iitry 
and to maintain a watch over the working of these laws and to 
bring to the notice of the authorities concerned activities and 
incidents contrary to the principles or provisions of these laws 
occurring within the district ; and 

(d) to carrv on propacanda work for the amelioration of the 
conditions of baclcvvard classes. 

The Maharashtra Provincial Plarijan Sevak Sangh, Dhulia, does 
the work of amelioration of the backward classes (including Hari- 
jans) in the Poona district also, and is paid an annual grant (Rs. 6,000 
in 194S-49) by the Back-ward Class Deiiartmcnt. 

The CrLxiuTY Comxhssionlr. 

Prior to 1950, the religious and charitable trusts in the State were 
governed by various enactments. Central as well as Provincial, based 
on religion. In 1950, a composite legislation called the Bombay 
Public Trusts Act (XXIX) of 1950, was passed, which can be made 
applicable to all public trusts without distinction of religion. This 
Act defines “public trust” as “an express or constructive trust lor 
either a public religious or charitable purpose or both, and includes 
a temple, a math, a wakf, a dharmada or any religious or charitable 
endowment and a society formed either for a religious or charitable 

purpose or for both and registered under the Societies Registration 
Act (XXI) of 1S60.” 


The State Government is empowered to apply this Act to anv 
public trust or class of public trusts and on such application the 
provisions of previous Acts cease to apply to such trust or class of 
trusts. The Act has been made applicable to the following classes 
of public trusts with effect form 21st January 1952 

(1) temples ; 

(2) maths ; 

(3) wakfs ; 

(4) public tn.sts other than (1), (2) and (3) above, created or 

existing solely for the benefit of any community or com- 
munities or any section or sections thereof ; 

(5) societies formed either for religious or charitable purposes or 

for both and registered under the Societies Registration Act, 


(6) dharmadas, i.e., any amounts which, according to the custo 

of any business or trade or agreement between tJ 
parties relating to any transaction, are charged to any par 

bpinl • ^“der whatever JJe 

l^oseT osed for a charitable or religlo 

(7) all other trusts, express or constructive, for either a nubl 

religious or charitable purpose or for both. ^ 

me^ts 4ld to &eaTnrt 

provisions of the Charitable Endoivments AcMTOTim™''" “ 
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A Chanty Commissioner with headquarters at Bombay has been 
appointed to administer the Act. The first Charity Commissioner 
was appointed on the 14th August 1950. An A^istant Charity 
Commissioner has been appointed for the Poona Region which con- 
sists of the districts of Poona, East Khandesh, West Khandesh 
Nasik, Ahmednagar and Sholapur. The Assistant Charity Com- 
missioner is directly responsible to the Charity Commissioner. 


The Act imposes a duty on the trustee of a public trust to which 
the Act has been applied to make an application for the registra- 
tion of the trust within tliree months of the application of the Act 
or its creation, giving particulars specified in the Act, which 
include-(fl) the approximate value of moveable and immoveable 
property owned by the trust, (b) the gross average annual income 
of the trust property, and (c) the amount of the average annual 
expenditure of the trust. No registration is, however, necessary in 
the case of dharmadas which are governed by special provisions 
of the Act in certain respects. Trusts registered under any of the 
previous Acts are deemed to be registered under this Act. In 1952, 
the total number of public trusts registered in the Poona district 
was 1,279, and the approximate value of their moveable and im- 
moveable properties was Rs. 6,44,13,544. The gross annual income 
of these trusts was 1,00,66,254 and their average annual expendi- 
ture Rs. 99,18,607. 


A registration fee ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs. 25 is levied depend- 
ing on the value of the property of the public trust. An annual 
contribution at the rate of 2 per cent, of tlie gross annual income 
is also recovered which is credited to the Public Trusts Administra- 
tion Fund created under the Act. The contribution does not form 


part of the general revenue of the State. Public Trusts exclu- 
sively for the purpose of advancement and propagation of secular 
education or medical relief and public trusts having a gross annual 
income of Rs. 300 or less are exempted from the payment of con- 
tribution. Deductions from tlie gross annual income for computing 
contribution are allowed in respect of amounts spent on the 
advancement and propagation of secular education, medical relief, 
donations, grants received from Government or local authorities, 
interest on depreciation or sinking fund, taxes to be paid to Govern- 
ment or local authority, etc. The contribution is levied on the net 
annual profits in the case of public trusts conducting a business or 

trade. . 

Every trustee has to keep regular accounts of the trust which 
have to be audited annually by Ghartered Accountants or per ons 
authorised under the Act. A Ghartered Accountant can au^t 
accounts of any public trust but the persons 

Act are permitted to audit accounts only of p^hc trusts having 

a gross annual income of Rs. 1,000 or e ^ • 

submit a report to the Deputy or Assistant Ghanty Gommissioner 
of\is region on a number ot points, such as whether accounb^are 

maintained according to law and ^ ^ . . ^yh^sther 

has been maintained of the moveables of the J 

anv property or funds of the trust have been applied on an object 

or ^purpLe U authorised by the trust, whether the 
trus? have been invested or immoveable property alienated 

trary to the provisions of the Act, etc. 
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If on a consideration of the report of the auditor, the accounts 
and explanation, if any, furnished by the trust or any other person 
concerned, the Deputy or Assistant Charity Coininissioner is 
satisfied that the trustee or any other person has been guilty of 
gross negligence, breach of trust or misapplication or misconduct 
resulting in a loss to the trust, he has to report to the Charity Com- 
missioner who after due inquiry determines the loss, if any, caused 
to the trust and surcharges the amount on the person found 
responsible for it. No sale, mortgage, exchange or gift of any 
immoveable property and no lease for a period exceeding ten years 
in the case of agricultural land and three years in the case of non- 
agricultural land or building belonging to a public trust is valid 
without the previous sanction of the Charity Commissioner. 
The trustee of a public trust is bound to invest the surplus funds 
of the trust in public securities or first mortgage of immoveable 
property on certain conditions. For making an investment in any 
other form, the permission of the Charity Commissioner must be 
obtained. 
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If the original object of a public trust fails wholly or partially 
if there is surplus income or balance not likely to be utilised, if it i 
not in the public interest expedient, practicable, desirable, necessar 
or proper to carry out, wholly or partially, the original intention o 
the author of the public trust or the object for which the publii 
trust was created, an application can be made to the District Cour 
or City Civil Court, Bombay, as the case may be, for applicatioi 

cij pres of the property or income of the public trust or any of it' 
portion. 

If there is a breach of trust or a declaration is necessary thai 
a particuW property is tlie property of a public trust, or a direc- 
tion IS required to recover the possession of such propertv or a direc- 
tion is required for the administration of any public trust, hvo oi 
more persons having an interest in the trust or the ChariW Com- 
missioner can file a suit in the District Court or Citv Civil Court 

Bombay, as the case may be, to obtain reliefs mentioned in the 

Act. If the Charity Commissioner refuses consent, an appeal lies to 
Ae Bombay Revenue Tribunal constituted under the Bombay 

^Tlso Bk rf, . > C<»n™«ion« 

can also ble such a suit on his own motion, 

Th^e Charity Commissioner may, mth his consent, be appointed as 

^ a Court or by the author of a tru t 

K ^ appointment is made as a sole trustee. In such cases’ 
Commissioner may levy administration char^res on 
these trusts as prescribed in the rules framed under the Act. 

regarding the registration of a public trust or re^vd 
of td ‘“t'’" ""I”*"'' 

of^hrrf 

r„rs„s 

be prepared and published in the dffleial GaL“;'’?W 
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years. Districhvise lists of assessors have already been 
u)ia published in the Bombay Government Gazette. 


prepared 


The Charity Commissioner is deemed to be and to have always 
been the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments for the State of 
Bombay, appointed under the provisions of the Charitable Endow- 
ments Aet, 1890. 


Conti aventions of the Act amount to offences and are punishable 
with maximum fines ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 depending on 
the contravention. The Charity Commissioner is the sole authority for 
launching prosecutions in the case of such contraventions. 


The Directorate of Parks and Gardens. 


The Director.\te of Parks and Gardens, with headquarters of 
Bombay, was created in 1947 to launch a scheme of public parks 
in the State. “ Poona has the following public parks and gardens, 
a]5art from a large number of gardens maintained by the Poona 
Municipal Corporation 

(1) tlie Government Garden at Ganeshkhind, Kirkee ; 

(2) the Empress Botanical Garden, Poona ; and 

(3) the Bund Garden, Poona. 

The Govenment Garden at Ganeshkliind is in charge of a Superin- 
tendent who works under the Director of Parks and Gardens. This 
Superintendent is also in charge of all gardens attached to the 
offices and residential buildings of the State Government in 
Poona. The Empress Botanical Garden and the Bund Garden, 
although owned by Government, are managed by the Agri-Horticul- 
tural Soeiety of Western India, Poona, an institution started in 


1830. 

The garden at Ganeshkhind w'as laid out in 1873 and has been 
expanding under successive gardeners. It possesses beautiful lawns 
and flower beds growing numerous imported and acclimatised 
annuals. There are nearly 7,000 hardy trees and fruit trees besides 
many rare species of ornamental shrubs and plants. A swimming 
pool, two fountains, and pergolas with stone pavements have been 
provided. Running through the garden are roads and paths with 
fledges of various kinds enclosing tlie different units. A cricket 
ground, a golf course and a tennis court are attractions provided m 
the park. A riding track about hvo miles in length runs inside the 
compound and round the park under shade-trees. The area of 
the estate itself is nearly 650 acres. The various controlled areas 

which comprise the park are as follows 
Ornamental gardens 
Mango orchard 
Canal garden 
Cricket ground 
Dry cultivation areas 


22 acres. 
3 acres. 
12 acres. 
5 acres. 
25 acres. 


Total .. 67 acres. 


•Witli effect from April 1953, j ° ^ S^loSdng ^t&r 

■ector of Parks and Gardens were abolished, and tne worK . 

ks and gardens in the State otljr National 

rusted to the Apicultural Depa > v njjjfgn-ed The National Park at 
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A regular bus service takes people from the Poona railway 
station to this park at stated intervals. 

A class for training mdlis in ornamental gardening is conducted in 
the garden. Every year 30 students are admitted in the class, and 
each one is paid a stipend of Ks. 30. 

The Empress Botanical Garden is situated to the east of tlie 
Race Course and covers nearly 65 acres. It has been developed 
from an open place to its present state by the Agri-Horticultural 
Society. As the garden is close to the city, hundreds of people 
visit it for picnics. Admission to the garden is free. The garden 
has a large collection of plants useful for botanical study. It "is laid 
out in formal as well as informal designs. There is a lily pond, 
a fern house, a palm house, an aviary, etc., \\’hich are of great 
attraction to visitors. The garden also serves as a free training 
ground for mdlis. 


CH.\PTEK 17. 
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Empress Botanical 
Garden, 


The Bund Garden, about two acres in extent, is located by the 
side of the Mula-Mutha river near the Bund Brid^^e. 

1 Society of Western India was started in 
1630 by the parent institution at Calcutta, the Roval A'^ri-Ilorti- 
ciiltiiral Society of India. In 1855, the Society started its garden 
a Kirkee, now known as the “ Ganeshkliind Fruit and Experimental 

Tn I'Sfio’ l liowever, sold to Government ten \ears later. 
In 1860, It took over a swampy place of 33 acres in Bombay and 

developed the present ‘Victoria Gardens” there, and handed it 
over to the Bombay Corporation in 1869. The Government handed 
° society the Empress Botanical Garden in 1892 and 
the Bund Garden m 1898. The society has been managing these 
g- rdens since then. The society holds every year fruit flower and 
^ competitions, and these ’ form the 

to oSei^ T}S:p°^ Poona season during the months of August 
or SfB„nc, ^mpross Garden 

I Je" "V'ipped with 

moderate prices « 

cJtoal“wS Tnd'theh^f”™*'- 

It maihtils at 5,e EmLs 

gardening, some o? S?re „“fo" pr&“"l in^H^ 

■s open to the public for reference ptS^o ef 


Bund Garden. 


Agri-Horticultural 
Society of 
Western India. 



CHAPTER 18-MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENTS. 


The Town Planning and Valuation Depaktment. 


At the head of the Town Planning and Valuation Department 
is the Consulting Sur\’eyor to Gov'ernnient. The appointment of the 
Consulting Surveyor was first made on 3rd May 1912. The object 
was to get expert advice in valuation of real properh'. When the 
bombay Town Planning Act (I of 1915) was passed, the Consulting 
Surveyor was placed also in charge of work connected with town 
planning His headquarters is in Poona, and as there is no separate 
Branch Office for the Poona district, the work in the district is done 
by himself with the assistance of a Senior Assistant. 


The provisions of the Bombay Town Planning Act enable the 
planner to ignore to a great extent e.xisting plot boundaries. Ir 
designmg his layouts existing holdings can be reconstituted anc 
made subservient to Ae plan, and building plots of good shape 

can be allotted to owners of lands ill-shaped foi 
buildmg puiposes and wthout access. The cost of a scheme car 

owners benefited, to the extent of 50 pei 
^ increase m the value of the land estimated to accrue by 
^dr^fr^pht works contemplated in the scheme. Wher 

f prepared by a local authority in consultation 

the owners is sanctioned, an Arbitrator is appointed. His 
duties are to hear each owner individually, consider^ his obiections 
proposals and make suitable adjustments or amendments in the 
draft scheme proposals, if found iecessary. The department tIso 

^ Arbitrator. It is part of dm acdMtLs of 

Ae department to prepare a draft town planning scheme on behalf 

me"t X Sltog ' Su“Vor often cnlSrcl 

aft “of 

passing of the To™ Planning Act m u'"''® '''® 

honed four town planning in Poona Ci)!"'"’™‘- 

been prepared for a total ark of aflTacresTn' the'poona disW« 
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(including Poona City). A model of Shanwar Wada and of 
a model village of Vadgaon Budruk have been prepared. The 
department also prepares Master Plans of cities and towns grow- 
ing in importance, extension and development schemes as and 
where necessary and also plans for model villages. 


In land acquisition cases the Consulting Surveyor to Govern- 
ment has to render expert advice to Government in matters of 
valuation and in cases where the claimants go in for court 
references on the awards of the Land Acquisition OiKccrs. He 
also gives expert evidence in the court in such references. His 
department is also entrusted with the fixation and revision of 
standard rates of non-agricultural assessment. It is also called 
upon to fix the rateable value of Government properties within the 
limits of borough municipalities for determination of municipal 
assessment. When Government has to sell, lease or purchase land, 
the department is consulted as regards the price and rent. 

The revenue officers of Government are sent to this department 
for training in the broad principles of village planning, valuation, 
fixation of non-agricultural assessment, rural development, etc. 
Classes in town planning are conducted by the officers of the depart- 
ment in the Poona Branch of tlie Local Self-Government Institute. 


Recoveries are made from local authorities and private persons 
who avail themselves of the services of the Consulting Surveyor or 
his officers in tlie preparation of town planning schemes, layouts, 
etc., and also for tlie performance of the duties as an Arbitrator 

in Town Planning Schemes. 


Dibectorate OI’ 
Publicity. 


The Diretorate of Publicity. 

The Directorate of Publicity have five regional pubhcity officers 
in the State, and Poona is the headquarters of the reponal office 
for the districts of Poona, Satara Nortli, Nasik, Ahmednagar, East 
Kliandesh and West Khandesh. The main functions of the regiom 

to enable^ the Directorate to conduct pubhcity. 

Besides the Regional Publicity Offic^ the Directorate has J 
Poona, as at the headquarters of oth equipment, 

publicity van fitted witli 16 p^i^^city Officer, who takes it 

The van is m charge ^ ^ provid^ free film programmes 

round the villages of the istnc , P exhibited are mostly 

for the benefit of the vdlagers ^/Xted to rural life, 

documentaries imparhng ms village industries, etc. The 

such as agriculture, health. «taensh.p vrllag^^ m^us^.^, 

^Officer’s:: dtms"! tl,e auience explaining Govern- 
meat’s policies and programmes. 
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Besides tlie van, the Directorate has in tlie Poona district, as in 
most other districts of the State, a Rural Hroadcastiiv^ N|aintonanco 
and Serv'ice Station in charge of a technician. The Goveriuuent 
also maintain rural radio receiving sets in nearly 40 villages of 
the district. These receiving sets are repaired and ser\iccd at the 
Rural Broadcasting Maintenance and Service Station. 


CII.VPTEB IS. 
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The Regional Publicih- Officer supervises the work of the moijile 
publicity vans in his region and also watches the working of the 
rural radio sets. 

Tlie Regional Publicity Officer, the District Publicity Oliieer, 
and the technician in charge of the Rural Broadcasting .Main- 
tenance and Service Station are directly under the administrative 
control of the Directorate of Publicity, but the entire staff may 
also take orders from the Collector whenever he requires their 
services. 


Admixistratio.v of Managed Est.ates. 


Ox MANY OCCASIONS GOVERNMENT TAKES OVXR TIIE .■VDMIXISTR.VnON 
of estates of minors, lunatics and persons incapable of managing 
their ovvm property. There are two pieces of legislation in opera- 
tion in the Poona district which govern such administration. One 
is a Bombay Act, the Bombay Court of Wards Act (I of 1905), and 
the other a Union .\ct, the Guardians and Wards Act (VIII of 1890). 
Tlie idea in Government administering the e.states of minors and 
lunatics is to secure proper care and management of the estates 
concerned. In the case of person.s incapable of managing their ovvm 
property, assumption of superintendence of the estate is "undertaken 
only when the estate is encumbered with debt or mismanaged or 
has no one capable of taking proper care of it, and Government is 
of opinion that it is expedient in the public interest to preserv'e 
the propert>' of the person for the benefit of his family and the 
property is of such value that economical management by the 
Government agency is practicable. 


Under the Bombay Court of Wards Act, the Collector of Poonr 
is the Court of Wards for the limits of his district. The State 
Government has, however, powers to appoint, in lieu of the 
Collect^, either a special officer or a board consisting of two oi 
more ofl^ers to be the Court of Wards. Delegation of the power; 
of the Court of Wards to the Collector, Assistant or Deputv 
CoUector is provided for. The Court of Wards is empowered vvitl 
the previous sanction of the State Government, to assume th( 
siiperintendence of the property of any landholder or of any pension 
holder who is disqualified to manage his own property” Those 
who are deeined to he disqualified are: (a) minors; (b) female- 
declar^ by the District Court to be unfitted to manage their owr 
property ; (c) persons declared by the District Court to be incapable 
of managing or unfitted to manage their own proper^; am 
(d) persons adjudged by a competent civil court to be of unsounc 
mind and incapable of managing their afifairs. The Court of Ward- 
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In the Poona district, the Collector of Poona as the Court of Wards 
has appoin^d a “ Manager ” to superintend tlie estates taken over 
under me Court of Wards Act. This Manager acts directly under 
the orders of the Collector. The powers of the Court of Wards 
has been delegated to the Personal Assistant to the Collector. 
In 1950-51, the following was the financial position of tlie estates 



Rs. 

Total recurring income 

. . 67,003 

Net income 

. . 57,175 

Total recumng expenditure® 

. . 46,127 

Total cost of management 

. . 7,624 


When management of private estates is assumed, the cost of 
management is made recoverable from the estates. 


Guardians and The Union Act, i.e., the Guardians and Wards Act, 1890, applies 
Wards Act. to the estates of minors much the same provisions as those of the 

Bombay Court of Wards Act. Under the Union Act, the District 
Count appoints a guardian who may be an officer of the court, 
a relative of the ward or the Collector. In 1951, there were no 
estates under the guadianship of the Collector of Poona under the 
Union Act. Such estates were managed by the Deputy Nazir under 
the supervision of the District Judge, Poona. 


"This includes cost of maintenance and education of wards and dependants. 


CHAPTER 19-VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICE 

ORGANIZATIONS. 

In 1948, THE Nacar Vachan Mandir, formerly styled “Poona 
Native General Library,” celebrated the first centenary of its life. 
During the period of a century and over that has elapsed since the 
foundation of this premier institution of voluntary social service in 
Poona a number of similar organizations have come into being, and not 
a few amongst tliem have already witnessed tlie end of their career. 
These organizations, extant and extinct, have attempted to serve tlie 
local population in a variety of ways. By far the largest number 
amongst these have chosen to work in tlie sphere of education. The 
activitities of these educational institutions have resulted not only in 
making Poona an important seat of learning, but also in making it 
a centre of knowledge and culture for a very wide area. 

It is, therefore, significant that the first important social ser\ice 
institution started in the district should have been a public library. 
At the suggestion and imder the actual auspices of die newly 
installed British Government a few enlightened members of the local 
community met to establish a library. It had a constitution adopted 
by itself. It obtained State support by being accommodated in 
a public building, one of the centrally situated palaces of the 
vanquished Peshwa. This institution, like several others, has passed 
through many vicissitudes of foutune, but the spirit of service among 
the workers, and the public appreciation of their useful services 
have been sufficiently strong to bring it through its misfortimes not 
only unscathed, but actually better equipped to discharee its 
responsibilities. 

Libraries, schools and colleges are the most numerous among the 
voluntary institutions of Poona. Their usefulness as economical and 
effective agencies of social amelioration has long been recognized. 
^ aided institutions, receiving State support, they have become at 
least as important a part of social organization as the corresponding 
departmental agencies. Most of them have been recorded in the 
appropriate sections of this Gazetteer. The Nagar Vachan Mandir 
has been singled out for mention in this chapter on account of its 
importance as a prototype of a new social organization which has 
proved immensely popular. For the rest, only such institations as 
^ve selected for themselves a field of ameliorative service w'hich is 
tor the time being outside the scope of Governmental action or it 
being only very partially covered by it, are described here. It’ must 
however, be noted that a pioneer effort becomes in course of time 
a prevalent type, and attracts State recognition, assistance and 
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J^dance. The history of several t>T)es of institutions in Poona 
illustrates this course, the case of educational institutions already 
referred to being the most prominent one. 


The constant urge to organize a voluntary association to serve 
a social purpose has given a richness to the institutional life of 
Poona, which mere Governmental action would never have imparted 
to it. This has been increasingly recognized by the Government 
which has encouraged and utilized the agency of voluntary organiza- 
tions for the greater effectiveness of its efforts. Thus State and 
voluntary organizations have, for the most part, been playing 
a mutually helpful part, though there are a few institutions doing 
socialh- useful work which for one reason or another are still beyond 
the scope of State help. 

Of the large number of institutions working in Poona only a few 
have been noted in the present place. By far the greater number 
are still in the stage of struggling to win recognition. Even 
among those institutions which have attained a certain degree of 
stability, it is probable that some have not been recorded, as 
information about them was not readily forthcoming. The descrip- 
tions given in the following pages of selected organizations will be 
interesting not only in regard to the particular institutions concerned 
but also as regards the pattern they represent. 


Before describing tlie salient features of the structure and 
Functioning of these organizations it will be worth while to trace 
their progress as part of the general movement of voluntary social 
service. Before the advent of the present century, besides the 
public library referred to already, three institutions which are at 
present playing a significant part in the social life of Poona, had been 
established, namely, the Panjarpol (rescue home for cattle) the 
David Sassoon Infirm Asylum, and the Anath Balikasliram (Hindu 
Widows’ Home ) . Of these the Panjarpol established in 1855, 
answered most closely to the traditional pattern of humanitarian 
activity. In its origin and for the most part in its later development 
it has represented the modern equivalent of tlie business communit) s 
regular practice of supporting charities for feeding animals. But 
the other two institutions, which had their beginnings m tlie 
19 th ccntuiy, represented new ideas and new principles of 
organiTUtion. The new idea was to single out neglected sections of 
hmnanity for ameliorative seiA-ice in an organized pattern. In 18W 
under the stimulus of the constant drive of one, who, as city 
magistiate, had witnessed the evil consequences of «nPj-ovided 
hifirmitv a poor house for the infirm and the disabled was f stabhshed 
Tiirnin^’the^flow of private and public philanthropy into the c^nne 
of orgi^Scd poor relief, especially among the maimed and the 
infirm is a task to which sufficient attention has not been pai 
hitherto Even this institution has somewhat inexplicably renamed 
or^oi less in a state of isolated and stunted existence. But 
r; fact thara poor house for the infirm -s establjshed^ bj 
voluntaiy charity helped by the State is signi Cc . 

Balikasliram, the Ilindu Widows’ Home vvas started in 1896^ T^ 
example set by the founder of this institution has had 
influeiice on turning the course of voluntary 

constructive channel of helping the neglected sections ot society to 

'''The*Stian missionary societies, it is well known have Ithy^ 
an important part in pioneering social service orgamzations 
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piots of tlie country. St. John’s Mission Hospital, establislied in 
1901, for carrying medical succour to women and children was a part 
of this more general movement. 

The years that elapsed between the commencement of this 
century, characterized by a spell of famines and plague epidemics, 
and the outbreak of the First World War, were notable for two 
I influences both of which helped the formation of voluntary social 
I organizations. On the one hand, the State itself was awakening 
! to its positive responsibility for promoting public welfare. While 
the bias was still strongly in favour of State action through depart- 
mental channels, the utility of popular associations to further the 
ends of State policy came to be gradually recognized. The 
Deccan Agricultural Association established in 1909 for populariz- 
ing improved metliods of agriculture, and the King Edward 
Memorial Hospital, established in 1910, are institutions more or 
less actively sponsored by the State in their initial stages and now 
rendering useful voluntary service in important fields of social 
welfare. 


The years that preceded the First World War also witnessed 
a strong and creative urge for nation-building activity among 
die pople themselves. The Servants of India Society, which 
has been conducting, through its members, a wide v'ariety of 
social service institutions spread all over the country, was 
Mtablished in 1905. The commencement of the activities of the 
j ^ was directly traceable to this event, though 

that body has always maintained its own separate identity. While 
the Seva Sadan addressed itself to the problems facing helpless 
women the Servants of India Society set no limits to its ameliora- 
tave interests. In fact, in course of time the latter developed into 
an initiating and co-ordinatmg agency for social service. ^ 

“f'jdia Society, the Depressed Class Mission 
Society of India, established in 1906, was also intended to be 

to Thfb organization though its scope of action was limited 
Hn^ betterment of members of the depressed classes. The educa- 

nlace in th.Tr v an important 

place in the activities of this society. To give education^ both 

intellectual and practical, to children whose poverrt' came ’ in the 

vFdyarTh/G"?ihaTfablish° d if 

the young ®the vf f of ' mportance of inculcating among 

insHft^aon^of Boy W If n “T Th? 

the beginning of the “t f t ^ Ki.igdom at 

establishment of the Poona BorSrn'^f ^ a '^lie 

be traced to a spontanel! Ll ^ Association in 1919 can thus 

all sections that a special and organLd'Tffort^ to^^^ belonging to 
virtues among children anrl inculcate civic 

. a Bk Vf 2-38 * ^ ® generation was a necessity. 
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The period between the inauguration of the Montagu- 
Cdieinlsford reforms in 1921 and the commencement of the Second 
World War in 1939 witnessed a striking extension of the scope of 
social service. The establishment in 1921 of the Poona Branch of 
the Indian Red Cross Society was to some extent a sequel to the 
social effort made during the First World War to supply comforts to 
patients in military hospitals. However, this society soon adopted 
the policy of supplementing hospital amenities for patients in civil 
hospitals as well. With the passage of time it has come to play 
an important part as a supporter of small and struggling hospitals. 
The Tarachand Ramnath Hospital established in 1925 had a oouble 
significance. The Ayurvedic system of medicine, which was 
included in the curriculum of the National (Tilak) University at 
Poona, was specially favoured by the local business community, 
and, when some of the alumni of that university came forward to 
start a public hospital using Ayurvedic remedies, the philanthropic 
instincts of that section of the community were turned into 
a new and socially useful channel. 


Carrying medical rehef to the common people, especially to 
he poorer among the rural population, was attempted on an inslitu- 
ional scale for the first time in the same year (1925). The 
falegaon General Hospital, which started as a rural centre for free 
nd concessional eye-treatment, developed in course of time as 
. general hospital, and latterly its Tuberculosis Section has brought 
Xpert and effective treatment of this disease within the financial 
imits of the less well-to-do sections of the community. The 
ilata-Bal-Sangopan Kendra was established in 19^, in the very heart 
if the city, by an institution which in its origin was a citizens 
irganization to get the best service out of the municipality by 
uDolvin^T a voluntary liaison betxveen the rate-payers and the 
ii^c authority. That the poorer sections of the communi^ 
hould not go without the benefits of improved services for 
natemily and child-welfare has been the object of this new 
■entre, vvhich, like many other ameliorative bodies has received 
ssistance from the municipal authorities. The Poona centre of 
he Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 'vh^ch was 
stabhSd^in 1926, carried fom^^^ the humanitarian tradition 

vhich was represented by the Panjarpol. 

The dumb, deaf and blind, especially ^“"8 ^ “to 

end to be neglected, and constitute a Problem to 

heir relations and to the community. In 19^, ^ scnooi 

’umb and deaf was started for the purpose of j jjaj 

ieTct and of imparting to them A 

irganization for promoting efortpd in 1934 Though 

4-diseases, and education o the Wind vvas started ^ ^ ^ 

ocated in Poona, this school for the blind is run oy an a 
laving its head-quarters in Bombay. Pmba- 

Altogether a new field of social care^^^^^ 

ion and After-Care ” or^^i social problem, 

xeatment of delinquent child imnortant is the problem 

jspecially in a fast-growing ci y* of assistance for 

)f women who are in ne^ o p , Anath Hindu 

;ocial rehabilitation. ^ ® ^ Home) in 1935 was an attempt to 

“e sS1e;vices which mere State or 
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departmental activity cannot adequately ensure. The establishment 
of these institutions stands for a spontaneous adaptation of the social 
( organization to meet new social needs. 

I The Maharashtriya Mandal, which was established in 1924, is the 
' prototype of organized efforts for physical education, especially 
among tlie young. In a way, it is only a modernized version of the 
; old traditional type of private gymnasium, and its example has been 
, copied by a number of similar organizations in Poona and outside. 
But as an institutional aid to meet new social requirements it has 
a significance which transcends its own immediate activities. 

By the time the Second World War started in 1939, old forms of 
organization had been modernized and new ones started to meet new 
needs of changing life enriching the institutional life of the district 
in several ways. Since then the problem of neglected and 
helpless children, many among whom fall into delinquency has 
become even more acute. The Mahila Seva Mandal, which ’was 

-ri.” maintains a rescue home for women and 

cmlc^en. though Poona is not a factory towi, slum conditiens tend 
to develop among the less favoured sections of its inhabitants 
especially among those who have neither a settled place of residence 
nor a .'■.ettled occupation. For improving the housing and social con- 
dibons of these people, and for providing, as far as possible, ? settled 
omipation for theni, the Nagarik Sanghatana Samati was started in 
k a feature of this and some other organizations here 

escribed is that a large share of the responsibility for management 

Lm fh!. f “d men who themselves have benefited 

taThS tl“."?-T® and who have thus 

imbibi.d the spirit of voluntary social service. This is seen 

especially in tte cMe of Mahila Vanaprasthashiam (Home for Aoed 

•'>" experienced lady worker of tte 
old ale^" **'“* “'■genixation on account of 

n.iT'ciiriif'’/ '*'= ''"f ’> of ^hidents is by no means a new object 

sE'Ssr‘,'£ is 

Health Association started“n“^ 1949 i’‘P'°‘'ed by the Students’ 

problems of XsiS heal* Ih^’ d ffi !!• rsendy than 

thTp"™,! ro"l?t --ogerd to 

Of eligible parties the^ 3d cvff relevant intormatlon 

feowledge gathered through relations o^r frfend"^- or 

inadequate. Organizations which collect th3 proving very 

ftbout eligible crooms fnr i intormation, mostly 

in severaf placrT communities have been started 

registered by the fomattM development, however, was 

lad Nirmulan S^^sthTTlsi Thf '^“0 ’’“''ooo °f ‘he 

do away With all soeiardSetio^.%?e’ht1a^^; " '» 

A Bk Vf 2-38a caste, and as a potent 
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instrument to achieve that ohject it has organized a universal 
marnage bureau, where information about both eligible brides and 
grooms IS maintained and is supplied to those intending to enter 
mto matrimonial relationship outside their own social group. 

For the normal social and economic needs of the community 
as also for the special needs of the defective or neglected sections, 
a variety' of voluntary associations have thus been formed. Their 
purposes and the years of their formation clearly indicate that this 
process of institutionalization of social service will normally continue 
to extend its scope as new needs manifest themselves. Wliile some 
t>'pes of institutions may go out of existence because the problem tliat 
they set out to solve is finally solved, or because the State takes over 
the responsibility for attacking it, new types will continue to come 
into being to meet new needs. In what follows the important 
features of the organization of each institution are brietly indicated 
for ready reference. It will be seen that there is a common pattern 
of organization to which most of the institutions conform. The 
arrangement of the institutions in the following descriptive section 
is according to their objects, and not according to either their year 
of establishment or size. 


Co-ordinating 
AND Training 
Agencies. 
Servants of 
India Society. 


Co-ordinating and Training Agencies.— The Servants of India 
Jociety was started in 1905. It is situated in Shivajinagar. It has 
he following, among other, objectives, namely, training of social 
nissionaries for constructive social work on non-communal lines ; 
education of backward sections of tlie community ; and social and 
jconomic uplift of the masses. 

The membership of the society is granted by the President on 
he recommendation of the Council. A member has to bind him- 
;elf to serve the country for life in accordance with the principles 
aid down in the seven vows that he has to take at the time of 
idmission. A non-communal and dedicated life of service is 
jmphasized in these vows. The Council is elected by the members, 
ind consists of the President, Vice-President, Senior Members of 
Branches and three other members. Besides life-members tlie 
:ociety has permanent assistants, attaches and associates, who, how- 
ever, have no share in the management of the society. 

The society has invested funds of about Rs. 10,00,000 and its pro- 
perties are valued at nearly Rs. 14,00,000. These are spread over 
its several branches. Its social work is dependent on donations, 
interest on investments, property rents and press profits. Earnings 
of members, if any, on account of their public appointments also 
credited to the society. During the year ending 31st March, 1951, 
the total expenses of the society exceeded Rs. 3,00,000. 

Directly through its branches, and indirectly through other 
organizations in which its members take a prominent part, the 
society takes part in a number of social service activihes. In 
Poona, the organization of workers and artisans on 
lines is being promoted by the society. Work done m other fields 
is spread over the branches as follows :-Labour Organization 
Bombay and North Kanara ; EducaHon (literary and vocationally 
Malaba^r, Gujarat and Saurashtra : Scouting-Uttar Pradesh d 
Madras ; Harijan Work-Uttar Pradesh and 
farc-Malabar, Berar and Orissa ; leprosy ClmicyCutta^^^^^ 

Famine Relief-Assam ; Jungle and Hill Tribes-Orissa, M>sore, 

Uttar Pradesh, Cochin and Malabar. 
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Child Welfare.— The Mata-Bal-Sangopan Kendra (Mother and 
Child Welfare Centre) was started in 1935 by the Arogya Mandal 
(Health Association) which was established in 1914. The Kendra is 
situated in Ravivar Peth. The object of the parent body is to 
provide for sanitary inspection by citizens, to do health propaganda 
and to establish liaison between citizens and municipal authorities. 
The special object of the welfare centre is to make improved 
services and trained advice available to e.xpectant mothers and 
children in the locality. 

The activities are conducted in premises belonging to 
the municipality. Pre-natal advice and treatment are 
given to e.\pectant mothers. A health visitor of the centre calls at 
the home of women who, either on account of social customs or 
negligence, do not care to go to the centre. Even alter child- 
birth, till the mothers are able again to go to the centre, these 
visits are regularly kept up. In addition to appropriate medical 
treatment nourishing foods like cod liver oil, milk, citrus-juice, etc. 
are also supplied. During 1949-50 over 430 e.xpectant mothers and 
over 1,400 children were e.xamined at the centre. 

Ed t teat ion. —The Depressed Class Mission Society of India was 
founded in Bombay in 1906. The late Vithal Ramjee Shinde took 
a prominent part m its establishment. Its Poona branch \\as 
started in 1908. It is housed on its own grounds in the Bhavani 
ward of the City. 

The object of the niission is to endeavour by all means to bring 
about the amelioration of the conditions of the depressed classes, 
that is, mainly those classes whose “ untouchability ” was later 
declared illegal. ^ In particular, the society concentrated on educa- 
tion of the children of depressed class parents witli a view to 
making tliem self-reliant and progressive. 

The society has a general body of donors and subscribers, from 
amongst whom the President, Vice-President, Executive ’ Com- 
mittee, Secretaries and Trustees are selected. The Managing 

Committee of the Branch is similarly constituted out of "the 
Oenerai Body members. 


The grounds of the society measure about seven acres. There 

2 wmn Th"®'- “’'“i of *0 property is about 

Ms. 2,50 000. The annual expenditure is over Rs. 18.000 covered 
mostly by donations and subscriptions, 

u primary schools, one for boj’s and one 

conducts a hostel for students attending Inch 
rtjpn t ^Vhile in all these institutions preference "is 

g ^ to children of depressed class parents, admission is available 


The ^ath Vidyarthi Griha (Poor Students’ Homel Tiloi- 

Poona -2 was established in I909. cM obTe^ I ^ 

butTor *» P— 

A council of senior life-members af o; • i 

working of the organization *"a "gover^r 

" potLr: 
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Besides a school and a hostel the Home also owns a mechanical 
workshop, a small chemical works, and a fair-sized press (the 
Loksangraha Press). Its buildings are valued at Rs. 2,50,000 and 
machinery and equipment at Rs. 1,00,000. The recurring 
expenses of the Home in 1949-50 were Rs. 57,500, as against an 
income from all sources, including a Government grant of 
Rs. 7,000, of Rs. 52,000. 

About 125 poor students reside in the Griha. As a rule, they 
are admitted free and do all their work ; no servants are engaged. 
They receive their secondary education in the Maharashtra 
Vidyalaya High School conducted by the Griha. Vocational and 
practical courses are a speciality of this school. The Griha 
functions as a community centre for the neighbourhood in respect 
of a reading room, lectures, celebrations, and attendance at sick- 
beds. Students are trained to be self-reliant, disciplined and aware 
of their social responsibilities. 

The Griha has a branch at Nasik to which a tuberculosis 
sanatorium is attached. 


The Students’ Health Association (1949) has been started for the 
purpose of examination and correction of defects in the health of 
students in secondary schools. By direct service, and indirectly by 
establishing liaison with the corresponding public agency, the 
association aims at supplying curative treatment to poor students 
free of charge or at concessional rates. 

The membership of the association is open to individuals and 
institutions. There is a managing committee elected by members, 
and a council consisting of all members with the addition of 
representatives of the Municipal Gorporatioii and the leading 
hospitals. 

During 1950-51, the total expenses of the association came to 
Rs. 6,000. These were met by a Government grant, subscriptions 
from members, donations from tlie public and fees charged tor 
examination and treatment. 


During the year nearly 5,000 students were examined. About 
OO eye cases were treated and 25 students were supplied glasses 
'ithout any payment. In all cases of serious defect, a follow-up of 

eatment is being planned. 

The Maharashtriya Mandal, Tilak Road, was established in 1924. 
;s object is to promote, and provide facilities for, physical educa- 
on, physical culture, sports and recreations. 

The Mandal has memebers paying annual subscriptions as also 
onors who by payment of lump sums have qualified Ide 

lembership in one of several classes. The Ghairman, Trea^^^^^ 

ccountant, and General Secretary are elected by the Permanent 
lembers only. The Joint General Secretary and the First Additiona 

fember of the Managing Board are elected ^^fjf^ber 

lese representatives together co-opt a second Additional Member. 

Tlip Mandal charces fees to those who take advantage o i 

JeJS cLssS and “ 8«nt hom toe 

tate and donations from the public. . , u • i 

Over 600 students, including 170 women, V® 

'Uvities. The Mandal has been doing valuable work m tne 
.llowing fields : (1) physical training; (2) general physical cultur , 
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swimming, etc.; (3) publication of literature on physical education CHAPTER 19. 
and culture; and (4) promoting military education by creating — 

interest in it in young men and by supplying them the necessary Voluntary 

contacts and preliminary information. Organizadons! 

Bharat Scouts and Guides, Poona, with headquarters in Sadashiv Educatio.v. 
Peth for the City and in Kirkee for the Cantonment areas, owes its Poona Scouts and 
origin to the Poona Boy Scouts’ Association started in 1919. Till Cuides. 

their unification into one organization in November, 1950, the scouts 
and guides in Poona, though they had common objectives and 
several common programmes, were divided by allegiance to different 
parent bodies. With the establishment of India as an independent 

;r* fhic rlivicmn lirjc vnniQViArl rinrl Pnnnri 


parent bodies. With the establishment or India as an independent 
republic this division has vanished, and the Poona Scouts and 
Guides, like their compeers in other parts of the country, have 
been united by allegiance to the Bharat Scouts and Guides. 

The objects of the scout organization are well-known. It is an 
open-air brotherhood of the young, which aims, besides promoting 
a healthy way of life, to inculcate in its members high individual 
character and an intense sense of civic duty. The daily round of 
organized exercise and games and the moral emphasis on the daily 
good turn are designed to realise these objects. 

The 1,000 odd boy-scouts in Poona City are at present distributed 
among 29 groups, and the 700 odd girl-guides among 17 groups of 
their own. The number of groups in the Cantonment area is more 
or less the same. In some of the taluka towns of the district 
guide groups, with a membership of approximately 500 
and 200 respectively, have been organized. Each group is under 
Its o\vTi leader who guides its routine activities. Boys are arran‘red 
into three classes according to their ages. Cubs (7-11), Scouts (11-17) 

divisions for the girls are. 

Bulbuls (7-11), Guides (11-16) and Rangers (above 16). “ Old ’ scouts 

£re^*°^^ connection with the group if they so 

Scout activities go on throuchout the year. Besides the dailv 

swimming classes, and 

general cultj s^bfectr''”® on 

There are different classes of Permanent nnri i* 

than two. Besides thp f number cannot be less 

rent from the tenants of part oTits ^ ^ Mandir gets 

centre of the business ar^f of 

Rs. 5,000 is spent for the" purchase of brmi- a sum of 

number of volumes Tn the Ear^-lsIsISa' Periodicals. The 

Women’s EdulaUon StuS')??omSy Smm "as*H^*d“ Women’s 

?r:,treS'’in"iy-’;?“"o«o oSis'^sS 

Ihe following are the objectives of the Sanstha 


Library. 
Nagar Vachan 
Mandir. 
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association : ( 1 ) to promote physical and mental progress of 
women; and in particular (2) to make poor widows self-supporting 
by educating them to earn a living; (3) to educate girls so as to 
make them better equipped for marriage; and (4) to make married 
women more capable of helping themselves and their families. 

The day-to-day work of the association is conducted by a Board 
of Life-Workers. The Managing Committee consists of the Life- 
Workers and an equal number of representatives of donors. The 
Council elects its Chairman and Vice-Chairman, who are also 
C^liairman and Vice-Chairman of the Governing Body, consisting 
of six other members, three representatives each of the donors and 
of the Life-Workers. The Council also appoints the trustees of 
of the association. 


The value of the permanent property of the association at Hingne 
is estimated at Rs. 3,00,000. The annual expenditure comes to about 
Rs. 2,25,000, entailing a deficit of about Rs. 10,000. The sources of 
income are fees, subscriptions, income from endowments, grants 
from the State and donations. 


The activities conducted and sponsored by this association have 
steadily expanded from the original tiny home for child-widows to 
the present net-work of institutions culminating in the Indian 
Women’s University. The work directly done by the association in 
Poona comprises (1) Mahilashram High School ; (2) Adhyapika 
Shala (Primary Teachers’ Training Institute) ; (3) Primarv’ School ; 
and (4) the hostels for students attached to all these. Tlie school 
also provides a home for juveniles sent by the courts and a nursery 
school and training institution. 

In all, over 4,000 women, about half of whom were widows, have 
hitherto taken advantage of the institutions of the association. 
Some of these are helping to cany on sin\i\ar actiWties in other 
places, either through branches of the parent association or through 


separate agencies. 

The Poona Seva Sadan Society, Laxmi Road, was started in 1909 
as a branch of the Bombay Seva Sadan, and has since 1917 mn bs 
an independent institution. The chief object of the association is 
education of women, especially adult women, with a view to maki g 
them self-supporting. The society also provides some relief tor 


Dmeless women. _ 

The main responsibility for the conduct of its insHtubons ts'k 0“ 
,e Board of Life-Members of the Society. An Executive Com- 
littee and a Council elected by the General Body consistin 
o“ors and subscribers and having representatives ol *e Lite- 
?embers are in charge of the overall management and pohcy of 

,e imtituUons. The permanent prope^ of the « ''f 

bout Rs. 7,00,000. Its annual expenditure is Rs 2£7,000 mco^^,, 

icluding grants, endowments, subscnptions, and f , 
f about Rs. 17,000 in 1949-50. . 

The activities of the society, conducted in its os™ 

ro4“Xde’’(ifa”freTi^^^^ 

fEnghsii fnd Vhnid forN^ses 1 W 

hrtsT ( 7 ® a^”osfeL® W a °Home"’ for’ Children released from 
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certified Schools ; and (9) pro\ision for treatment and comforts of 
sick persons. 

The association did considerable pioneering work in respect or 
nursing education, maternity and child-welfare. These activities in 
Poona and outside ha\e now been taken over either by the State or 
the municipalities or local associations. The society has a branch 
at Baramati. The services of workers of the Seva Sadan have been 
offered for social relief during calamities, c.g. famine and floods. 

The Anath Hindu Mahilashram (Hindu Women’s Rescue Home 
Society), Narayan Peth, was established in 1935, with the object 
of providing shelter and assistance to Hindu women in distress. 

The affairs of the Ashram are looked after by a Managing 
Committee elected by members who are either annual subscribers 
or donors. The property of the Ashram is vested in trustees. 
The Managing Committee, which includes some women, appoints 
a Lady Superintendent for the day-to-day conduct of the Ashram. 

The Ashram receives a grant from the Poona Municipal 
Corporation and the State. 'The latter also contributes towards the 
e.xpenses of women and children sent to the Ashram by the 
courts. For the rest, the Ashram depends on public subscrip- 
tions and donations. The Ashram is located in its own buildings. 

While the protection of the Ashram is intended for the friend- 
less and is, therefore, free, partial contributions are received from 
beneficiaries and their friends when they can pay without hard- 
ship. For long-term residents vocational training, e.g., weaving, 
knitting, embroidery and music, as also primary education are 
imparted on the premises of the Ashram. For some admission is 
secured in the local secondary schools. During the year 1949-50 
nearly 170 women and cliildren found shelter in the Home. 

Mahila Seva Mandal, Yerandavana, established in 1941, con- 
ducts tlie Mahila Seva Gram, a women’s and children’s rescue 
home. 

The subscribers and the donors of the Mandal constitute its 
General Body, which elects the managing committee. Besides 
making a contribution for the maintenance of persons sent to the 
Home by couits. Government gives a grant of Rs. 5,000 per year 
for the general establishment. Donations and proceeds of the 
sale of goods manufactured by the labour of inmates are other 
sources of income. Food and clothing are the principal items of 
e.xpenditure. 

During 1949-50, 243 women and girls and 31 small boys were 
accommodated in the Home. Of these about 100 came from 
^eas outside the Poona district. Most of the persons received in 
the Home were either rehabilitated with their relations and friends 
or were sent elsewhere for education. ’ 

Mahila Vanaprasthashram (Old Women’s Home), Shivajinagar 

was established in 1945. It provides community life for old 

women who have no congenial home, and suppUes partial relief 

tor old women who have inadequate resources for their main- 
tenance. 


The Home is for the present located in a private building. It 
by the promoter, who is a retired worker of the Poona Se 
badan, and resident members. There is an Advisory Committ 
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consisting of well-known social workers. The total expenses ot 
the Home come to over Rs. 9,000 and are met by donations, contri- 
butions from members and earnings of partially self-supporting 
residents. The net expense that the Home had to bear on account 
of free and partially paying residents came to about Rs. 4,000. 

During the year 1950-51, there were 25 residents, of whom 
10 were fully paying, 10 partially paying and 5 free. Besides 
regular residents, there are some women who stay in the Home 
only for a time. The Ashram is gradually coming to serve as 
a community centre for women of advanced age in the neighbour- 
hood. 


Medical Relief —The Indian Red Cross Society, Poona Branch, 
was established in 1921. Its objects are : (1) supply of comforts to 
patients ; ( 2 ) provision of better facilities to patients in smaller 
hospitals; and (3) maintenance of friendly relations with national 
and inter-national Red Cross organizations. Tlie general object of 
all Red Cross organizations is to give succour to suffering humanity 
during war, famine and other calamities irrespective of religion or 
nationality. 

The society has members who pay annual subscription or 
a donation in lump sum entitling them to the privileges of member- 
ship. The Civil Surgeon and the Staff Surgeon are ex-officio 
members representing respectively the Civil and Military medical 
departments in the district. The members elect the President, 
Vice-President (usually the Civil Surgeon), Secretaries (of whom the 
Staff Surgeon is one) and other members of the Managing Com- 
mittee. 

The society receives a grant of Rs. 8,000 from the Bombay 
Branch of the Indian Red Cross Society. Twenty per cent, of its 
own subscription income is paid by the Poona Branch to the higher 
Red Cross organization for the Bombay State. 

Besides the supply of comforts to patients in civil as well as 
military hospitals, and contribution to small hospitals towards tlieir 
expenses on account of salary of nurses and cost of equipment, the 
society has recently organized a blood transfusion service. During 
1950, blood was supplied to 60 patients, either free or at a conces- 
sional rate. The society also does propaganda on health topics 
and arranges lectures. 

St. John’s Mission Hospital, Ranch Howd, Shukravar Peth, was 
established in 1901 with the object of supplying medical aid to 
poor patients, free of charge or at concessional rates. 

The hospital is under the management of the Sisters of the 
Community of St. Mary the Virgin with headquarters m Great 
Britain. There is a resident doctor and other quahfaed staff, ine 
hospital receives a grant from the Poona Municipal Corporatiom 
Other sources of income include donations received m Poona and 
from al^road, and contributions made by patients. 

There are 45 beds in the hospital, which concentrates mainly 

on maternity and medical work connected with the comp amts of 

women and childen. A welfare centre with a health visitor and 
a scliviol children’s clinic are also run. 

Tlie King Edward Memorial Hospital, situated in Rasta Peth, wm 
established in 1910 for the purpose of bringing improved matemty 
and child-welfare facilities witlrin reach of tlie lower mcome 

groups. 
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The hospital is under a Committee of Management, whieh 
consists of members elected by subscribers and donors, to tlie 
Fund of tlie Hospital. Besides these members elected by the 
General Body of subscribers and donors, the family of the Baja of 
Bhor, that of Sardar Moodaliar and that of Sardar Pudumjee 
are given the right to nominate a representative or representatives 
in virtue of the substantial donations made by them to the Fund. 
The Poona Municipal Corporation, which gives a grant, is represented 
by four members on the Committee. 

Tlie hospital receives grants from the State and the Cor|ioration. 
Other sources of income are interest on endowments, donations 
and contributions from patients. The total expenses in 1949-50 
were approximately Rs. 50,000. 

The hospital has 80 beds. During 1949-50 as many as 2,928 
matemitv’ cases were admitted, and 71,231 out-patients were given 
help. The hospital receives orphan babies sent by the courts. 
During 1949-50 their number was 33. The hospital is recognized 
by the Poona University and by the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Bombay, for practical training of students in midwifery. 
The number of such students was 28. 
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Seth Tarachand Ramnath Charitable A>air\'edic Hospital is 
situated in Nagesh Peth. The Ayurved Maha Vidialaya is 
attached to the hospital. Both these institutions are conducted by 
tlie Rashtriya Shikshan Mandal. The Aymrved Rasa Shala, 
a pharriiaceutical works, also under the same management, is situated 
in Shivajinagar. The hospital was established in 1925. Besides 
the general object of bringing medical relief within reach of the 
common man, this hospital has the special object of maximizing the 
use of Ayurvedic methods in such relief. It has at present 
an Honorary Superintendent. The Executive Committee and the 
Governing Council are appointed by the members of the Mandal. 
The annual expenditure is nearly Rs. 63,000. The hospital 
receives a grant from the State as also from the Poona 
Mumcipal Corporation. It received an initial donation of Rs. 50,000 
from Seth Hanmantram Ramnath. In recognition of this gift, the 
hospital was named after the donor's ancestor, who was a well-knoii n 
businessman of Poona, having both banking and cloth business. The 

Government of Bombay has made substantial grants towards the 
capital expenses of the hospital. 

There are nearly 100 beds in the hospital, divided almost equally 

among surgical, medical and maternity wards. A further e.xtcmsion 

ot the surgical and the maternity wards is being planned The 

ofTh/ V An extension 

^e activities of tlie hospital so as to provide advanced treatment 

on ^ planned. About six miles from Poona 

Poona-Karjat road, a plot of land measuring 129 acres has 
been acquired, where the T. B. section will be located 

of Ta1ejat®r,he cr„ln& 

S fro.n%;e aljd 
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. hospital, originally started by Dr. N. S. Sardesai, a philan- 
tnropically inclined eye-surgeon of Bombay, has now been registered 
as a society. It has now a constitution based on membership of 
subscribers and donors. The members elect the Managing Council 
and the President, who still is Dr. Sardesai. A large number of 
honorary surgeons and physicians from Bombay and Poona help in 
the working of the hospital. 

The fixed property of the hospital is valued at approximately 
Rs. 4,00,000. The current expenses for the year 1949 were nearly 
Rs. 1,67,000. The hospital receives a grant from the State, but most 
of the expenditure has to be met by donations from charitably 
inclined citizens and by contributions from patients. 

The services of the hospital in all its three major branches, eye, 
maternity and T. B., are being widely utilized not only by persons 
living in the neighbourhood of Talegaon, but also by people hailing 
from long distances. The number of indoor patients in 1949 was 
1,550, and that of new outdoor patients treated during the year was 
12,082. 


Care oi the Disabled— The Poona School and Home for the Blind 
) situated in Koregaon Park. It was started in 1934 under the 
uspices of the Blind Relief Association, Bombay. 

Its objects are : (1) to make the blind self-supporting by teaching 
hem suitable crafts and avocations ; (2) to give preventive treat- 
lent to persons threatened with blindness ; and (3) to carry on 
»ropaganda for better care in eye diseases. 

The management is in the hands of the Honorary Secretary, who 
5 empowered to select his own managing committee and advisory 
loard. The school is housed in its own buildings, valued at about 
Is. 2,50,000, situated on land donated by the Poona Suburban 
dunicipality. The current expenses come to about Rs. 61,000, out 
.f which nearly Rs. 50,000 have to be covered by donations. 

The school maintains a dispensary for preventive and curative 
reatment of eye diseases. About fifty students are resident, a few, 
ibout five, being day students. Instruction in Braille is imparted 
o these and vocational training in music, cane work weaving, 

adoring, bidi-making, etc., is given to them. The age of 
)f students is from 8 to 16 years. The present teacher of music is 
n'mself a blind person, and the school’s orchestra is widely appreciat- 
ed The school receives blind children sent by the Juvenile Cou . 
[t has been ndicated as a home for blind beggars dealt with under 
he Bombay Beggars Act, but this use has not yet commenced. 

iSed Ur 250 students up to now. The school is in rece.pt ot 
‘ |he"S stsoorUr. Asylu. 

the Sainbhaji Bridge, was established in 1863.^ Sard^^ V 

V'asudev, while he was city infirm and disabled 

social need of having a poor house where in^m a ^ 

members of the community w assistance of several 

themselves can be taken j of the Government of 

leading persons in Poona and Bombay, and ot me 
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Dombay, who donated a five-acre site on the right bank of the Mutha 
river, the asylum was constructed in 1865. Mr. David Sassoon made 
an initial donation of Rs. 50,000, which led to the sponsors naming 
the asylum after him. 

Except lepers and lunatics, who are provided for in other institu- 
tions, all disabled persons without means are entitled to admis- 
sion. Recently, the asylum has been recognized as a Certified 
Institution under the Bombay Beggars Act. An attempt is made to 
find suitable employment for the partially disabled. At present there 
are 50 residents, 16 women and 34 men. Besides these, there are 
17 persons who have been sent under the Beggars Act. 

The administration of the asylum is vested in two committees, 
a General Committee, consisting of twenty' persons, and a Managing 
Committee consisting of eleven. 

The asylum buildings consist of a central block for offices and meet- 
ings, and twelve wards. The permanent fund, amounting nearly to a 
lakh of nipees, is vested in the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments. 
Besides the interest on the endowment, the asylum gets an annual 
contribution from the Panday Charities, Bombay, who have 
a representative on the General Committee, and from some other 
charitable sources, of whom the Sangli State, now merged with the 
Bombay State territory, used to be an important one. The per capita 
cost of maintenance is well above Rs. 15 per month, and there is 
a recurring deficit exceeding Rs. 3,000. 
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Re/iflbi//fotion.-The Nagarik Sanghatana Samiti, Shivajinagar, was REiovBii.n.vTioN. 
established m 1947. It started as an organization of citizens to help Nagarik Sangha- 
in the reception and rehabilitation of refugees from Sindh. After Samiti. 

this work was gradually taken over by Government, the Samiti con- 
centrated on the more permanent objective of organizing citizens tor 
social service and for counteracting all anti-social influences. 

A special feature of the organization of the Samiti is that for its 

in necessary, in addition to paying a subscription 

m cash, to render some social service for at least a couple of hours 

per day. Persons paying only cash subscription are styled as 
noinmal members. The members elect an E.xecutive Cornmittec 

Ztltvlef' “"'[''ice-Chairman. Besides the hvo 

secretaries, there s a social worker in charge of each of the three 

Centr'e'^'' Balwadi and Bo)'s' Plav 


Smbe?s^a“ aht''s. ™ subscriptions of 

Samiti has been working for the all- 

are the most impoLnt of™theiracavLl‘''’FlrTtie“"ehn^^^^^ 

aS7arfand ^Vi 

of dweUers orgairth^o 
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assistance of jnern])ers. A multi-purpose society is being considered 
nncl an attempt is being made to secure regular employment for 
I be residents. 

The Adolescents’ Welfare Society (Kumar Utkarsha Mandal) 
with its office in Shivajinagar, was established in 1950. Its general 
objective is to help in the study and solution of all problems of 
adolescents. In particular, it aims at supplying to them, through 
suitable literature and through direct contact, information bear- 
ing on their special needs in respect of study, employment and 
social service. 


Reform ATXVE 
Work. 

Probation and 
After-Care 
Association. 


The organization of the society centres round the active workers, 
who are assisted by an advisory board and sympathising members. 
While the lines of organization and work are still in their early 
stages of formulation, the society has already made itself respon- 
sible for the following activities. It conducts a quarterly journal 
in Marathi. It has published literature bearing on the choice of 
courses and careers by adolscents. It has directly assisted 
adolescents to obtain employments suited to their aptitudes. It 
has also organized talks for adolescents by persons specially 
qualified in the several fields of study and social organization. 

Reformative Work.— The Poona District Probation and After- 
Care Association, situated in Nana Peth, with a new Home of its 
own on Ganeshkhind Road, was established in 1933. Its objects 
cover the entire field of treatment and rehabilitation of offenders, 
especially young offenders. Conducting remand home, supervision 
after release, finding employment, and educating public opinion 
about social responsibility in respect of juvenile crime are its 
principal practical tasks. In fact, in Poona, the association has been 
virtually put in charge of the working of the Bombay Children Act. 
It has also duties to perform under the Probation of Offenders Act. 
It makes preliminary enquiries regarding the cases of alleged 
offenders referred to them and carries on supervision in selected 
areas of offenders released on probation. 


The membership of the association consists of ordinary members 
aaying annual subscription and permanent members paying substan- 
ial donations. These elect the President, other office-bearers and 
"he Managing Committee. The District Magistrate, the Sessions 
fudge, the Superintendent of Police and the Inspector of Certified 
schools are ex-officio members of the Managing Committee. The 
ocal authorities making grants to the association are a so repre- 
:ented on the Managing Committee. The association has a paid 
;taff of one Chief Officer, tliree Probation Officers, and some 

davildars. 

The Government of Bombay has made a capital grant of Rs. 52,5W, 
leing half of the purchase price of the new Hom^e. m total 
/early expenses of the association come to Rs. 50,000. These are 
net out of a Government grant, a small grant from the Poona 
Municipal Corporation, subscriptions and donations. 

Women offenders are sent to the Mahila Gram at Yeranda^a 

md the Hindu Mahilashram in Narayan Peth. Babms m charge ot 
courts are cared for at the K. E. M. Hospital, '^e association 
iirectly provides for only boy-offenders. During , ov 

:ases were dealt with. As rnany as 60 per cen • 
lelonged to Poona City. Girls numbered 285 out of the tota . 
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Remand Home at Poona is used as a Training Centre tor Probation 
Officers. It is proposed to open a home at Baramati. 

Humanitarian Associ(/h'on.s.— Panjarpol, Home for ^Disabled CaUle, 
situated in Shanvar Peth, was stated in 1855. Its original 
object was started as care of disabled cattle, but latterly the more 
positive object of maintaining a dairy and cattle farm has also been 
adopted by the institution. 

The constitution of the Panjaqjol is governed by the trust deed 
of Sir Jamshedjee Jeejeebhoy, Baronet, whose family are the princi- 
pal donors of the institution. Trustees appointed as per provisions 
of this deed are in control of the institution, the day to day manage- 
ment being left to the whole-time staff under the Honorary 
Secretary. 

Besides the Panjarpol premises in the City, the institution owns 
grazing land at Bhojapur, about 10 miles from Poona on the Poona- 
Nasik Road. The original trust fund is for Rs. 50,000, yielding 
an annual income of Rs. 1,500. Donations received from philan- 
thropic persons and proceeds of the sale of milk which amount to 
Rs. 75 per day are other sources of income. 

There are 200 cows and 50 other cattle in the care of the 
Panjarpol. The institution is gradually interesting itself in the 
wider sphere of improving nnral economy. Besides conducting 
a dairy, it recently took part in extensive tree planting and organized 
propaganda for agricultural improvements. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was 
established in 1926. Its oflfices are in Bhavani Peth. Its object is 
to prevent cruelty to animals and generally to secure tlieir 
welfare. 

Subscribers to its funds become members of the society-. They 
elect an executive committee. The Collector is, as a rule, the 
Chairman of the Committee. 

The society does propaganda for humane and considerate treat- 
ment of animals. It employs a salaried staff for the detection of 
cases of ill-treatment and for warning, and, if necesary, prosecuting 
the offenders. It used to make provision, through a hospital and 
a medical van, for the treatment of suffering animals. This unit has 
now been taken over by Government. 

The Famine Relief Committee (Dushkal Nivaran Samiti) with its 

office in the Servants of India Society in Shivajinagar, was establish- 

®d in 1946. Certain tracts in Poona District have been liable to 

suffer from droughts and hence ad hoc organizations were always 

formed to meet situations created by occasional famines. In 

i- ^ ^ extensive famine threatened the eastern part, of the 

^strict. The committee formed in that year resolved that a con- 

nuing body would help to preserv'e the experience, tradition and 

resources gathered by it so as to be readily useful on all future 

occasions of scarcity. Accordingly, the committee registered itself 
as a permanent institution. itseir 

committee is mostly of an institutional 
tWe Bank^£%^‘^^ Central Co-opera- 

Politics aAd 1 Institute of 

senffint onp Agricultural Association, etc. 

sending one or ttvo representatives each. Those institutional 
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Development. 


representatives can co-opt other members not exceeding ten. 
An executive committee elected by members is in charge of the 
pneral management. As occasion may require, other committees 
ior health, finance, construction, etc., are set up. The balance of 
the old committee s account, about Rs. 5,800, was transferred to the 
registered body. 

The activities of the committee on occasions of famine are : (1) to 
collect quickly and accurately information regarding tlie extent of 
damage and distress ; (2) to help, directly and in cooperation with 
other agencies, in the supply of food, water, fodder, clothing, 
medicines and other requirements of the afiFlicted population ; and 
(3) to help the rural population to restart their productive activities 
in the best possible manner. 

Social Reform.— The Inter-Caste Marriage Bureau, Shivajinagar, 
was started in 1949, as a part of the activities of the Jati-Nirmulan 
Sanstha. The object of the association is to work for the abolition 
of the caste system by propaganda and legislation. Its membership 
does not involve payment of fees. All those who subscribe to its 
principles can become members, who elect their own office-bearers. 
Expenses are met out of voluntary donations. There have been 
other voluntary institutions offering assistance in the matter of 
marriage negotiation, but the bureau started by this association is 
the first one organized for the purpose of supplying relevant 
information and assistance without restriction of caste or com- 
munity. 

Economic Development.— The Deccan Agricultural Association, 
which has its office in the Gokhale Hall in Sadashiv Peth, was 
started in 1909. Its object is the improvement of agriculture in the 
Deccan. It has lately been extending the scope of its activities to 
rural development in general. 

The first president of the association was the then Governor of 
Bombay, and for a long time officers, especially of the Agricultural 
Department, took an active interest in its working. The Associa- 
tion has ordinary members paying annual subscription and permanent 
members who have donated substantial amounts. These together 
elect a Managing Gommittee which looks after the work of the 

association. 

The work of popularizing improved methods of agriculture, such 
as introduction of the iron plough, and the use of chemical fertilizers 
and of improved seeds, which was done by it in its earlier years, has 
latterly been taken up directly by the State Department of AgriciU- 
ture and by other locally constituted bodies. The popular Marathi 
journal devoted to agricultural topics, viz., the Sheti and Shetkan 
(Farming and the Farmer), the publication of which was under- 
taken by the association even at the commencement of ks work, is 
still doing good work. The association conducted through several 
of its o\\m members intensive rural development work in a group 
of 19 villages around Khed-Shivapur, situated about fourteen miles 
from Poona on the Poona-Satara Road. In co-operation with the 
.several departments of Gox'ernment a good deal of ameliorative an 
developmental work was achieved in this area. Latterly the associ - 
lion contents itself with supplying cental direction and 
to such rural work which is left to be directly 
tions of local people. Members of the associahon 
engaging enthusiastically in the grow-more-food carapaign both by 
helping actual cultivation and by offering their expert advice. 


PART VI 

CHAPTER 20-PLACES OF INTEREST. 

53' E; Af 1,840 ft.; a. U sq. miles; 
p.Ay^), in Khed tahtka \s a municipal town and a place of Hindu 

on the left bank of the 

i '‘s containing 

n^lSOot Sreat saint JiianesvaV 

nv, ’ ®f the famous Jndnesvart, a commentary 

on the Bhagavad^ta It has sLx other temples of bEm 

is^fn^thi’ Rama and Visnu. Pundalika s temple 

(&e^D:^lmbTrf ^ 0'Musfra„rK5rS 

The Alandi municipality was established in iRfto j • 
functioning under the District Municipal Act is now 

tax of six annas per pilgrim durinrr ^ pilgrim 

and other arrangements ^ In 1950 5\ tl>e r sanitary 

Rs. 39,066. ThI pXr m F.S’^ • this tax was 

1^51, the total incime from this 'fund™ t™fRf 46 S''-‘''r 8 -'" 

f™m‘’'Lirord.:'’?i,!^m-pUjf'^ 

same fund was Rs 46 874 whieK -1 expenditure from the 

and collection of taxes Seneral administration 

comscryancy (general and specif = Rr 4 ''L,^“PP'>'h. = 
general purposes, Rs 26 073 • enidl ■' ^ ’ eontribution for 
lighting Rs.^ 577. In the sarS? f ^ ‘""^es, Rs. 1,679 ; and 
municipality, e.xcluding the income ^ from ^ .income of the 

Rs. 51,248. The main items T thiEe ® 

Government for general purposes Rs STo?^ grants from 

other sources (i.e., the pjgri^ Fund)’ R^s’^9a’54°". 

gd la^s, Rs. 3.417; -d^ents fto^> ^a1;1foLs‘rsn;Sis':“^ 

o«f .ot which 

Ks. 3,261 for cfnsl^ncMSal and ?'* ■ i 

hghbng. ^ t general and special) ; and Rs. 1,772 for 
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There were 595 houses and their estimated annual letting 
value was Rs. 27,766. 

The municipality completed the construction of the first stage of 
an underground drainage system in 1940-41. Plans and estimates 
for the next stages are under preparation. The effluent is allowed 
to flow into the river at the southern end of the town. The water 
works at Alandi are owned by Government, and the municipality 
pays annually Rs. 15,000 towards its maintenance, repairs and other 
charges. Water is supplied to the town through pipes at all hours 
of the day and night. 

Primary education in the tONvn is managed by the Pune District 
l ocal Board, the municipality paying its statutory contribution. 

There is a municipal dispensary and maternity home. The 
municipality also maintains a public garden and aids a public library 
(Sri. Jnandev Vacan Mandir). 

Avasari Budrukli (18° 58' N., 74° 01' E.), in Arhbegahv Idlukd, 
15 miles N.E. of Khed was till 1862 the head-quarters of a peta. 
Close to the west entrance of this town is located a Bhairav temple 
with a broad archway and a hall painted with scenes from Hindu 
mytliology. The outside has several figures on the roof and spire, 
and notably, above the entrance arch, a Ganapati painted in gorgeous 
colours. Facing the entrance are two dipamdjs (lamp-pillars) 
covered with brackets for lights and ending in square capitals 
adorned underneath with sculptured foliage, and a na^rkhena 
(drum-house) on a stone canopy which contains a stone horse on 

a pedestal. , . , 

Banesvara (18° 15' N., 73° 53' E.,) is a temple of Siva m jungk 

surroundings about 21 miles from Pune, off 

and a mile N. of Nasarapur, a market town m Bhor. The temple, 
which is said to have been built by Pesaya Bajirav I, has 
a pleasant and copious water supply skilfuUy engineered from a well- 
constructed tank with a perennial source of water. 1 here are 
two other water-tanks m which are kept coloured fishes, and a cash 
^B^ance I sancUoned for their maintenance. The temple has a big 
brasrbell bearing Enghsh figure “ A.D. 1689” which is said to have 
been reived b| thf Marthas from a Portuguese church. Near 

the temple are the ruins of a P^^avas ua(/a. 

Baramati a8° 9' N., 74° 34' ?nnl T l 

«. 17,064), on the Karha, about SO^^miles S.E._^ 

headquarters of miles long with Daund on the main 

a narrow gauge railvvay, 28 jn lies • ^^^^luded in the 

Central Railway 1“^®- , § wSi. The famous 

S poWopl (if MaraTa 

tofe IftebaSs and which intermarried with the Pesavas also 

'^^!?hTfcrn “istered by ^ 

“ihe-ro'ctr^r a?= t 

expenditure Rs. 3,88,000. O ^ j-oads 

1,22.186 ; tax Rouses and lands, ^ ^ 

and ferries, Rs. 16,2*-4. O P „ public instruction , 

“ads ; Rs. 60.067 »“ charges. The 

Rs. 27,781 on hospital, etc., and l\s 
total number of properties was 1,750. 
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The town is electrically lighted. The centre of the towTi being CHAPTER 20. 
on a higher level than the surrounding area on the north, west and — 

south, there is natural drainage. The major portion of the town is Places, 

provided with proper drains, which are flushed with water pumped Bara.mati. 
from a well. Water supply is not through pipes ; most of it is from 
wells and an irrigation canal that flows^ along the outskirts of the 
town. 

The management and control of primary education within the 
town rests wltji the Pune District Local Board, the municipality 
p.iying in 19o0-51 Rs. 25,000 as its statutory contribution. The 
municipality also pays Rs. 3,000 a year towards the mainfenanee of 
a high school and an annual grant of Rs. 100 to the Gandharva 
Mahavidyalaya. It maintains a park. 

There is a municipal dispensary (established in 1873) and 
a municipal veterinary dispensary. There are pakkd buildings to 
house a vegetable market, a grain market and a mutton market. 

A walled enclosure has been built for a cattle market. There are 
regulated markets for cotton and gul under the control of a statutory 
market committee. 


five miles S.W. of Kamset station on the Central Railway, gives its 
name to a group of Buddhist caves of about the first century AD 
of which nvo are important. They consist of a caitya (chapel) and 

and cells 'xh dagobas (relic shrines), wells 

and cells. There are three inscriptions. 

Belhe ( 19° 07' N., 74' 11' E ) n milp*: F T? t 

contains a fine HeM^apantl Modi (^iel) This tin! S 

about 20 yards square, and is entered by tto flighTs of ten^tem 

each on opposite sides; the walls have eighteen fanopied nifhes 

otKr“vo srdes '4t7e"tte%ff%-x-i^‘i'‘' 

Lrp^c^'ai 

^ worn-out inscription. 

five m^les E of ^ village in the Maval tdlukd, about 

west-face of the steen hill ^ TXa r the 

Beginning from the roHh he firT • 

30 feet long and slightly enlareed a natural cavern 

The txvelfth cave Ss a 

Dr. Burgess of the (chapel), and is, according to 

architecture.’ It is 59 feet lonir *bl?qhn Too history of cave 
circular apse at the back and ?n isle^fe^t •'T'*'’ “ 

from the Save by hventv-seven nla^u „ ^ ^ separated 

high. Inside is a ddg^a (reh^ shrin^\ ^^gonal shafts 11 feet 4 inches 
and a Uvo-storeyed bov 6 feet high 

enough signs to show tC it\vaT^ on?^^ 
guders and a wooden facing covered 

Kimaining caves are also interesting Th^^ ® frontage. The 

but they contain no information of %edal 'int^vlsl 
Bhlmaiamkara ( 19 ® 04' IM qo/ crest. 

J^age limits of Bhovargiri at the source’ 
the crest of the Sahyadris about 30 S 
for its temple of MaSdeva, sa^d tf h? ^ 

A Bk Vf 2-39a ^ ®f twelve iyotirlingas 
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of India, This temple was built by Nana Phadanavis on the site 
of an older one, and his widow built the spire. The old temple, 
which is out of repair, is a plain solid structiure built of dark stone, 
with a vaulted roof. In the niandbp (hall) is a rough stone Nandi 
and in the shrine a metal cast with five heads representing the god 
Bhimasarhkar. To the east of this temple hung by an iron bar, is 
a large bell® weighing three to four cwt. The new temple is also 
built of dark stone and the spire rises in the form of a cone crowned 
by a pinnacle. The entrance portal is elaborately carved. 


Well built cisterns near it afford a good water-supply the whole 
year round ; at a distance from the temple towards the N.W. is 
a small cistern which is pointed out as marking the exact source 
of the sacred river. At this spot, so Hindu mythology relates, 
Bhimaka, king of Ayodhya, of the Solar line, did tapascaryd 
(penance) before Mahadeva and asked his forgiveness for 
having, during a hunting expedition, wounded two deer, into 
whose bodies the souls of two Rsis ( sages ) had transmigrated : the 
god pardoned Bhimaka and offered to grant him any wish he might 
mention, and Bhimaka asked that the sweat of Mahadev s brow 
might be converted into a river for the benefit of himself and of 
mankind. Mahadeva had just then emerged from a successful 
but fatiguing contest with the Rak.sasa Tripurasura, and, weaned 
out by the conflict, was resting from his labours when Bhiniaka 
addressed him. From the sweat of Mahadev’s brow was thus_ 
produced the river Bhima. The conjunction of the names Bhima 
and Samkara, the latter being a synonym of Mahadeva, is probably 

due to this tradition. 

The temple enjoys a yearly Government grant of Rs. 964 in cash 
and land assessed at about Rs. 200. The affairs of the temple are 
managed by six hereditary vahivatadHrs who receive the endow- 
ments^ A yearly fair, attended by about 20,000 pdgnms 
parts of the^Deewn and the Kohkan, is held on Mahdsivaratri (Magh 

Vad. 14), and lasts for two or three days. 

Bhor (18° 09' N. ; 73° 51' E. ; ht. 2,022, ft . ; a. VA sq- miles ; 

p. ^ 393 ) is siRiated on the bank of Nira at a -- 

one big .ample of Siva named 

BhoreWar Temple. . , i r 4 . 1 , 

Tbe town was part of the Bhor State and its capital hefore that 

1“ rraTii'S 

Established in 188^ the to y 

Sha^Dhtriet'Munlc'ipal Act Td a'n 

municipality under the Bombay Distr^^ , ^ody 

sanctioned by by wards. 'ElecHons 

i.s to be composed of 15 counauo preparation of 

have, however, been basis. In 1948-49, the 

electoral rolls on a ^ expenditure Rs. 36,497. The 

Kn739? wS V’asaf (B-elB) >>7 M-*-. 
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lighted. There is a drainage system for the town, and piped and 
filtered water is supplied from a stream named Rambag Nfila whieh 
is bunded up at a distanee of about one mile from the town. 
There is a primary sehool for boys and girls up to Standard III 
(Marathi) in Bhor town. For higher elasses the boys and girls 
of the town have to attend the Raja Raghunathrav High Sehool, 
situated outside the munieipal limits just on the northern bank of 
the Nira. This institution, previously run by the Bhor State, is 
now under the control of the Education Department of the Bombay 
Government. There is a Government hospital and a Government 
veterinary dispensary in the town. There is a public library named 
“Shrimati Gangutai Library,” and the Rajasalieb’s palace which 
contains a private museum. 

(1) The Bhor Industries Ltd., (2) The La.\mi Te.xtile Mills Ltd., 
(3) Raja Raghunath Mills Ltd., (4) Associated Research Labora- 
tories, and (5) Parekh Paper Mills are the chief industrial concerns 
in the town. 
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Bhosari or Bhavasari (18® 37' N., 73° 51' E.,) also known as 
Bhojapur, is a village of considerable size eight miles north of Pune 
and about a hundred yards west of the Pune-Nasik road passing 
by it. Round about the village are a number of remarkable large 
rude stone enclosures-small megaliths, like dolmens, menhirs, and 
stone circles. 

In the space between the Pune-Nasik road and the village, the 
foundations of a wall of large rough stones enclose a large plot 
of ground, and it is surmised that the space enclosed by tlhs wall 
was set apart for funeral or other religious purposes. Inside of the 
line of the enclosing wall are the remains of three mounds from 
four to seven feet high. The mound to the east, close to the road 
IS known as Kajkais temple. In the S.W. of the enclosure is 
a mound about six feet high which is known as the mosque and 

seems to have traces of - modern building ; and a few paces to the 

1 or three feet high, which looks like 
an old bunal ground. 

A few paces to the S.W. of the mosque heap, leaning aoainst 
a waU ,s a fairly preserved battle or hero stone Passiiw ^rth 
wards by the east of the vi'drge are several small shrines some 
of them of larp rpgh stpes. .About two hundred yards to the 
a' httle to ."''"''-"'“'’ed shrine of Kanhobu. fclosi to it 

a S- an* a roof T th 

a oacK, anct a root. At the back are about hvelve small mnnrl 

stories sacred to the goddess Sataval. Passing sewm 2re 
enclosures soine of them with small modem shriSes toTlatidl or 
C.hoda Satavai. about 200 yards to the S E is oS of . i I 

lh°elerryT„rm *h'‘an^''r perlS Ve/er! 

of such mo ^r^ente wiA the did"" «>»oecUon 

"■ •• The Arctau,.,, Suno„„di„gs7 
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Cakana (18° 45' N., 73° 52' E.) on the Pune-Nasik road, 
six miles south of Khed and eighteen miles north of Pune, was 
a place of some importance as far back as the time of the 
Bahmanis, when, during the reign of Ala-ud-din Ahmad Shah 
V 1436-58), Malik-ut-Tujar made it his head-quarters (Circ. A.D. 
14-45) for tlie seven or eight years when he was engaged in 
reducing the Kohkan and the Western Ghat regions on behalf of 
Viic c„if-„ 1 ,i; •, nearly square 

each front too 

j.> L/aaiiuncu ; me ciiuiuiuc IS iiuiii me east anu through more 
than one gateway ; the walls are high and the moat at their base deep. 
There are also the remains of a mud out-work protected by ditch, 
which were probably once a portion of the mud fort constructed 
centuries ago, tradition says, by an Abyssinian polygar and 
strengthened by Malik-ut-Tujar in the middle of the 15th century. 
It sustained a memorable siege in 1662, when Phirangaji Narsaja, 
one of Sivaji’s officers, held his own for nearly two months against 
the Mughal army, under Sahisteh Khan, one of Aurangzib’s 
generals. The fort contains an old mosque, a temple of the deity 
of Damodar, two wells in a dilapidated condition and one 
ground-way. 

Cas-Kaman (18° 55' N., 73° 50' E.), on the right bank of the 
Bhima, six miles N. W. of Khed, was a place of importance 
in the Pesavas’ time. Rakhmabai, the daughter of Balaji Bajirav 
Pesava, spent a large sum of money in improving Gas and 
constructed a fine ghat (flight of steps) to the river, besides 
building a temple of Somesvara Mahadeva. The temple is 
surrounded by a shady quadrangular enclosure whose outer walls 
have four corner bastions and end in blank petal-shaped battle- 
ments. Each battlement of the south and east bastions bears 
a snake ornament. The chief entrance is the east doorway front- 
ing which inside is a striking dipamdla (lamp-pillar), a curvilinear 
basalt column ending in an elaborately carved capital with a square 
abacus. Tlie receptacles for the lights, a few of which bear on 
their front sculptured figures in high relief, .ye said to number 350. 
Beyond the lamp-pillar and facing the temple is a deformed Nand 
(bull) on a raised platform and under a domed canopy. Below 
tlie dome and on each of the four sides the canopy has a fine 
cusned arch slightly ogeed. The temple is oblong and consists of 
the usual hall and shrine. The hall has three 

ways, the north and south doorways °*®XlW 

carved human head as a stepping stone. Three small carefully 

guarded the Nane strength of Cavanda lay in its great 

rslle on iis-plateau a smaU shrine of 

Cavandbai and a good ^ater-supp y. 

In 1486 Cavanda Bahadur the infant son of Burhan 

Ahmad ( Ahmadnaffar ). p- ’ In 1637, Jund or Cavanda 
Nizam II, was “d « I" Mughals. It 

“TendemT"^ t the Marhtha' war of 1818. 
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Cincavada (18° 37' N., 73° 47' E.). a small town about ten miles 
N. VV. of Pune and a mile and a half S. W. of Cincavada railway 
station, is famous for the temples and samadhis of Mora>a Gosavi 
(Moraba), the founder of the Ganapatya cult and his descendants 
known as devs. The chief of these temples is dedicated to Moroba ; 
an inscription in Devanagari in tlie inner dome of the temple says 
that its construction was started on Sake 1580, Vilamba Samvatsarc, 
Kartika suddha 12, and completed in Vikari Sarhvatsare, Asadha 
suddha 4. It is a low plain building (30' X 20' X 40') with a mandap 
(square hall) and an octagonal shrine. The temples enjoy 
a sumptuous yearly grant, being the revenue of nine villages all 
situated in the Pune district. This dcvasthdn is managed by five 
trustees who are appointed under a High Court scheme. A yearly 
fair in honour of Ganapati, which lasts for three days and is largely 
attended, is held here on Margasirs vad. 6. 

Recently the Deccan Potteries and Allied Industries Ltd., have set 
up a factory at Cincavada and commenced manufacture of ordinary 
and artistic crockery. 

Dapocli (18° 34' N., 73° 49' E.), a \illage in Haveli taluka, lying 
on the Bombay-Poona road, sL\ miles north of Pune, was an attrac- 
tive place ^vith several bungalows and gardens in its precincts on 
the Pavana river, a tributary of the Mida. The first bungalow built 
at DapodI in 1820 by Colonel Fort, C. B., was bought for Govern- 
ment by Sir John Malcolm in 1828 and was used as the monsoon 
residence of the Governor till 1865, when Government sold the 
whole property, with a big botanical garden, by auction, to 
Messrs. Meakin & Co. Government again purchased it from the 
company in 1914 to establish a Central Store and Workshops near 
Pune for the Public Works Department. The Public Works Depart- 
ment s Workshop and the Police Wireless Training School are now 
^cated there. Thirty acres of ground have been allotted to the State 
Road Transport Board, who are developing there their main depot. 


Daund (18° 28' N., 74° 35' E. : ht. 1,678 ft; a. 7-03 sq. miles 
p. 9,947) in Daund (Dhond) tdlukd is situated on the left bank o 
the ^ilma about 48 miles east of Puiie. It is on the main line o 
the Cental Railway running from Pune to Kurduwadi, and i 
connected with Manmad by a broad-gauge line of 28 miles. Then 

Bhairav and Vithoba said to have been buil 
by Mahadaji Shinde (1761-94), to whom the village had beei 
granted. The Bhairavdeo temple is of stone with a brick super 
structure. There is also a mosque. ^ 

1936), functions unde 

Re 1 1951-52, it had an income o 

Rs. 1,41,152 and an expenditure of Rs. 1.45,830. Of the ineome th( 

mam items were : octroi, Rs. 54.127; house tax, Rs. 19 158 • anc 
Government grant Rs 26,299. Of the e.xpenditure the main ’item 

hos^itals^^R^To^n^’ instruction Rs. 10,000 

tnlPflc collection of taxes anc 

Rs ’ 34 Rs. 45,530 ; and miscellaneous e.xpendilun 

Jlhiof houses in 1951-52 was 880, and thei 

estimated rental value Rs. 2,70,679. 

JaJirn^berSt A“'The 
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20. connections. The Pune District Local Board manages and controls 
the primary schools in Daund, the municipality making its statutory 
contribution. There is a private high school at Daund. There h 
a municipal dispensary, and recently the municipality has taken over 

\ r j 1 ^ maternity home formerly conducted by the Mahila 

Mandal. There is also a private mission hospital. The municipal 
vegetable market is housed in a pakkd building, A weekly market 

IS held on Sundays. A yearly fair is held in April near the Bhairav 
temple. 

Overseas Communications Service.-ln the neighbourhood of 
Daund is located the main Overseas Communications Service 
receiving centre. It has a most varied collection of receiving 
aerials. It is also a frequency measuring station of this service and 
renders help to other wireless organisations whenever required. It 
is linked to the Central Traffic Office in Bombay by a pair of over- 
head telegraph lines. This is a self-contained station. It generates 
its own electric power, and its essential staff are provided with 
quarters on site. Urban sanitary arrangements, club-houses, tennis 
court, play-grounds, schools and free transport are some of the 
amenities provided for the staff. 

Dehu (18° 43' N., 73° 46' E.) in Haveli taluka on the right bank 
of the Indrayani, about 18 miles N, W. of Pune and three miles 
N. E. of Dehu Road railway station, is famous as the birth place 
of Tukaram, the great poet-saint of ^^aharastra, of the 17th century. 
There is a temple of Vithoba and Rakhumai, whose stone idols are 
supposed to have been discovered in a field by the ancestor of 
Tukaram, Visvambar Buva, about the 12th century. Tukaram was the 
eighth descendant of Visvambar Buva, and the temple is today looked 
after by the eighth descendant of Tukaram, Tuk^am is supposed 
to have worshipped in this temple and performed kirtans and 
bhajans. Just adjoining the temple, to its left, there is what is 
described as tlie Silamandir which contains the big slab of stone 
on which Tukaram is reported to have sat in meditation and prayer 
when the notebooks containing the abhangas composed by him 
were drowned in the river Indrayani, and which, according to the 
popular story, were returned to the surface intact by the mercy of 
Vithoba. Originally the slab was at a distance of over a furlong 
from the Vithoba temple, but is believed to have been removed to 
the temple site, after Tukaram’s death, by his devotees. In fact, 
tliis can be considered to be the only direct memorial of Tukaram 
in Dehu, apart from the house which is shown as his birth place 
and which is a few paces behind the Vithoba 
manager of the temple has in his possession about 240 

written in Tukaram’s own hand, and these are 
extant originals of the thousands of abhangas which Tukaram 
composed^ The day of Tukaram s death, the second of the dark 
Inlf^of Phalgun (March), is observed as a day of pilgrimage. 
There is a large congregation here which gathers to pay homage 
to memory of TuLL on tiiat day and the subsequent five of 

^ ^TVhn is a verv favourite resort of what are described as the 

Extensive military depots have been tht 

station and round-about since the second World War, ana 
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nlace has assumed an All-India importance. In fact this depot is 
Lnsidered to be one of the biggest military depots m India. A new 
bridge across the Indrayani at Dehu, connecting the villap with 
Kavalakh-Umbre and other villages has recently been completed. 

Hadsar Fort (19° 16' N., 73° 49' E. ; /d. 3,702 ft ) rises on 
a steep hill near the Nane Ghat valley, eight miles N. W. of Junnar. 
There is a Hadsar village at the foot of the fort, and a cart-way 
from Junnar to Hadsar. The hill, which is about 3,200 yards round, 
rises about 1,000 feet above the Junnar plain. It is surmounted by 
a steep natural scarp, 150 to 200 feet high, on which stands the fort 
in the shape of a triangle with two equal sides. Except by 
two rock-cut staircases 65 feet long, the fort has no other entrance. 
Inside are a few ruins, the commandant s kciccri, and a small temple. 
On the west, a rock-cut passage leads to three under-ground 
chambers. The water supply is from several cisterns inside the 
fort. 

Hadsar was one of the five Pune forts which SahajI gave to the 
Mughals in 1637. It fell to tlie British soon after the fall of junnar 
(25th April, 1818). 


Indapur (18° 08' N., 75° 05' E. ; ht. 1,730 ft; a. 146-52 acres_; 
p. 4,981 ) on the Pune-Solapur road, about 80 miles S. E. of Pune, 
is a municipal town and tlie headquarters of the Indfipur taluka. 
Indapur gets mention in history about 1490 as belonging to the first 
Bijapur Sultan, Yusuf Adil Shah. About 1640, Indapur with Bariunati 
was included in the territory of Sahaji, father of Sivajl. 
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Established in 1865, the municipality now functions under the 
District Municipal Act. The municipality has been under suspen- 
sion since September 1950. Its average income was only Rs. 19,000, 
while its expenditure was more than its receipts. It is now (1952) 
under an Administrator who has taken steps to improve the income. 
The total income during 1950-51 was Rs. 27,330, which just balanced 
tlie expenditure. The main items of income were : house tax, 
Rs. 5,714 ; octroi, Rs. 4,551 ; and Government grant of 15 per cent, of 
land revenue, Rs. 1,318. The main items of expenditure were : 
office establishment, Rs. 5,478 ; collection of taxes Rs. 3,943 ; 
conservancy Rs. 4,240 ; roads Rs. 2,775 ; and hospital Rs. 2,197. In 
1950-51, there were 1,154 houses, the total rental value of which 
was estimated at Rs. 48,762. 

Drains are flat surface gutters. There is no piped water supply 
provided. Primary education is under the management and control 
of the Pune District Local Board, the municipality paying its 
statutory contribution. 

There is a municipal hospital and maternity home and a Government 
veterinary dispensaiy to which the municipality makes a small contri- 
bution. A weekly market is held on Sundays and a yearly fair is held 
in November-December in honour of a Muslim saint, Cand Khmi. 

■ Jejurl ( 18° 16' N., 74° 09' E. ; ht. 2,273 ft. ; a. 1 sq. mile ; 
p. 3,036) in Purandar taluka, a station on the Southern Railway 
meter-gauge line between Pune and Bangalore and 32 miles from 
Pune, is a famous place of pilgrimage. It is more a village than 
a town and derives its importance from tlie religious fairs "held in 
honour of the god Khanijoba, who is also called Bahiroba, Malhwi 
and M^tand. It is situated on a high level and is surrounded on 
aU sides by fertile and cultivated lands. Khandoba has two 
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temples at Jejuri, one older than the other bofh hnilf * 1 , j 

new temple stands. Close to the south of the old village site is 

96 1817) and called the Pesavas reservoir. It is round and 
encircled with a massive stone wall. The water which is used for 

^^rough an elaborate mass of masonry. Stairs 
lead to sknces which draw the water off at different levels. Tlie 
reservoir has several small bathing cisterns or hauds and a shrine 

ground beyond the Pekva’s reservoir, 
and fed by soakage from it, is a well or spring called Malhar Tirth, 
bathing in which forms part of the pilgrimage ceremonial. On 
bie N. W. of the new village a square stone reservoir called Holkar’s 
lank, of about 20 acres, was built about 1770 by Shri Ahilya Devi 
llolkan Between this reservoir and the village stands a temple 
to Mahadev built in memory of Malharrav Holkar. The chief 
object of worship is a hhg, behind which are statues of MalhaiTav 
and his three wives Banabai, Dvarkabai, and Gautambai, all in 
Jaipur alabaster. 

Tlie plateau of Kadepathar is 111’ acres in e.vtent, and, besides the 
older and more sacred temple of Khandoba it contains several 
other temples and shrines and houses occupied by priests and 
temple servants. 

On the profile of tlie spur between the upper and lower temples 
sacred spots are marked by shrines and arches. 

The chief festivals are four, all behveen December and April : 


nrst or rausa (JJecemDer-january; ; (o) rrom tne orignt nvejrtn 
to the dark first of Magh ( January-February) ; and (4) from the 
bright twelfth of the dark first of Caitra (March-April). Large 
fairs are held at the time of festivals and attract pilgrims from 
as far as Khandesh, Berar, and the Kohkan. Two smaller festivals, 
as a rule attended only by people from the immediate neighbour- 
hood, are Somavati-Amavasya (no-moon Monday) whenever it 
comes, and Dasara, the bright tenth of Asvin (September- 
October). 

The temple priests are Guravs, not Brahmins. The worshippers 
are chiefly Marathas, who come from all over the surrounding 
districts and even from greater distances. The most importan^f 
the pilgrims are the Marathas from Kliandesh and Berar. The 
Berar Marathas attend the Pausa (December-January) fair. The 
pilgrims from Khandesh come in Margasirsa (November-December), 
Tausa (December-January) and Magh (January-February); they 
do not come in Caitra (March-April). The fishing Kolis from the 
sea coast are also worshippers of Khandoba and come 
in large numbers. When they do come, they attend e . a^, 

(January-February) fair. 

In 1662, Sahaji, father of Sivaji, visited 
among other places in Sivaji s territory. I" 
of Raghoji Bhangria the insurgents carried off the litter ot 
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eod with the holy image but brought it back. In 1946 the holy 
image was stolen away, but it was recovered with its right hand cut. 

A municipality established in 186S to carr>' out sanitary a^angc- 
ments during the religious fairs now functions under the District 
Municipal Act. There is a pilgrim committee consisting ot 
six members, four elected by the general body of councillors and 
two nominated bv the State Government. It is the province of the 
pilgrim committee to make arraneements in respect of all fairs. 

A pilgrim tax is levied at the rate of four annas a person over 10 > ears 
of age and two annas for a child over 3 years but less than 10 yeajs. 
In 1948-49, this tax yielded a revenue of Rs. 10,999. In 1949 50, 
the income of the municiriality was Rs. 35,239 and expenditure 
Rs. 33,750. Lighting is by kerosene lanterns and petromax lamps. 
Piped water is supplied to the town from the Hojkar Tank. The 
municipality has built a dam near the hills at a distance of 1/2 miles 
from the tank. The rain water collected in this dam is taken to 
tlie Holkar Tank through a canal. The primary schools are 
managed by the District Local Board. The municipality maintains 
four dhartnasdjds with accommodation for 500 persons. There^ is 
also a municipal dispensary. There is a library named Shree Ram 
Mophat Vacanalaya to which the municipality pays a small 
contribution. 

Jivadhana (19® 17' N., 73° 42' E., ht 3,752 ft.), is a dismantled 
fortress commanding the Nane Ghat, 65 miles N. W. of Pune and 
16 miles W. of Junnar. The fort is about 1,000 yards long and 
500 viirds broad and nearly two miles round. In general effect 
Jivadhana is much like Si\Tieri. From Junnar to the foot of 
Jivadhana there is a passable road. The ascent, which is about 
a mile long, is very steep and difficult. The main gate was on the 
west towards the Nane Ghat with what apparently was a fine 
ascent, a long steep stair partly built and partly rock-cut. The 
ascent led to a landing place, a square well about 30 feet deep, and, 
out of the well, the ascent passed by a tunnelled rock-cut stair to 
the gate. The stair was blown away and the tunnel filled in the 
general dismantling of 1820 and the gate is now useless. The top 
has five cisterns which form the main water-supply and some 
apparently Buddhist caves with a substantial Muhammadan build- 
ing in front, plain and with solitary masonry arches. 

In 1487, Jivadhana was taken by Ahmad I, and continued as 
a Nizamshahi fort till the extinction of the d>Tiasty. In 1637, it was 
included in the five forts Sahaji gave to the Mughals. It was 
captured by tlie British from the Marathas on 3rd May, 1818. 

Junnar (19° 12' N., 73® 53' E., ht. 2,220 ft.; a. one sq. mile; 
p. 11,632) lies in a broad flat valley about 2,000 ft. above the sei\ 
on the south or right bank of the Kukdi, 56 miles north of Pune, 
and about 16 miles east of the crest of the Sahyadris. To the S. E. 
the valley opens into the wide Deccan plain. On the other sides, 
within a radius of about two miles, the town is encircled by four 
leading groups of hills rising 600 to 1,200 ft. above the plain, viz., 
the Manmoda range to the S. and S. W., the higher level scarp of 
Sivneri to the W ; the lower and tamer Mangni hills to the N. W. ; 
and the high flattened tops and scarped sides of the Hatakesvara 
and the Suleman or Ganek hills on the north. The Manmoda hills 
contain a belt of rock in which are carx'ed three groups of Buddhist 
caves, viz., Bhimakihkar (on the east face), Ambika (about the 
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Bhutling (nearer the north-west facel 
To the north of the Manmoda hillsf s^arated from th^m by 

Ir the Pirpada pass, for nearly a mile across 
the valley stretches the great flat scarp of Sivaneri, the hill fort of 

Junnar, the birth-place of Sivaji. Beyond Sivaneri, to the N W 
appeals the Tu ja hills, in which are the Tulja caves. To the north 
K W bills stretches the Kukdi valley, and beyond, on the 

viV- ■ ^bangni hills run to the Mhar pass. To the west of the 
Mhar pass are the steep sides of Hatkesvar, and close to the east of 
llatkesvar are the dome-like crags of the Navra-Navri (bride and 
briclegroom) or the Varat (wedding party) hill, which is believed 
to have swallowed a wedding party. The smooth-tooped hill to 
the S. E. is known as the Suleman hill; also as the Ganek hill. In 
the plain beyond the end of the Ganesa hill, stand a few single 
peaks. To the S., opposite the E. face of the Manmoda range, the 
single pyramid hill of Dudhare completes the circle. 

The town covers a belt of land over a mile long and from 
a quaider to half of a mile broad. The Nane Ghat, near Junnar, was 
in former times (at least from as early as about B. G. 100) one of 
the chief highways of trade between the Deccan and the west coast, 
and Junnar naturally was an important trade centre in ancient days. 
As the centre of a rich agricultural tract Junnar is even today 
a good trade centre. 

There are a number of temples in the town, two of which are 
Jain. The chief Hindu temples are : of Pancalihg (built in 1800), 
at the foot of the Sivner hill, about half a mile west of the town ; 
of Ganapati (built in 1820), in Aditvar Peth ; of Uttaresvar, half 
a mile east of tlie town on the Kukdi ; of Patalesvar, a small under- 
ground shrine, approached by a flight of steps on the left bank of 
the Kukdi, about a mile north of the town ; and of Thakurdvar, 
dedicated to Krsna, a domed building on the Kukdi, half a mile 
north of the town. Of the two Jain temples, one is in Budhvar Peth, 
dedicated to Parasnath, and the other in the Phansumba ward. 

There are many Muslim remains in Junnar : mosques and tombs, 
a large id-gah (prayer wall) on a rising ground to the south of the 
town and a fine mansion called Afiz Bagh. Of the mosques the 
chief is the Jumma Masjid. The Saudagar Gumbaz (Merchant’s 
Tomb) is the finest Musalman building in Junnar. 

The public offices are situated in a walled enclosure known as 
kot in the south-west of tfie town. 

Established in 1861, the Junnar town municipality now functions 
under the District Municipal Act. In 1949-50, the income of the 
municipality totalled Rs. 80,932 and expenditure Rs. 84,450. The 
main items of income were : octroi Rs. 35,954 ; taxes on bouses 
and lands, Rs. 5,341; and tolls on roads and ferries, Rs. 5,304. 
The expenditure included Rs. 19,024 on general administration and 
collection of taxes and tolls ; Rs. 20,225 on conservancy ; Rs. 21,-70 
on hospitals and dispensaries; and Rs. 5,775 on water supply. 
The total number of houses was 2,164. Electric hghting is provided 
for the streets. The drainage system is composed of open gutters 
which run into the Kukdi. Piped water supply 
being taken for about six months from the Somatva^ hv 

the remaining period of the year from the nver Kukdi by 

pumping. 
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'The primary schools are administered by the Pune District Local 
Board the municipality paying its statutory contribution to the 
board. The Junnar Education Society runs a secondap' school 
called the New School. The Hindus cremate their dead bodies on 
the banks of the Kukdi ; the Jains and Muhammadans have tlicir 
own separate burial grounds. The municipal dispenstuy was 
converted in 1950, into a Government cottage hospital. There is 
a municipal maternity home. 


During the month of Sravana, Pancalihg fairs are held on e\ery 
Monday. In the month of Bhadrapada, Hasanmiyas Unis is held 
every year for one day. 


Kiule ( 18° 46' N., 73* 28' E.) : The Karle cave temples lie within 
the hmit of Vehergaon (Viharganv) village. They are situated 
high up in a spur of the range of hills running along parallel with, 
and about hvo and a half miles north of the Central Railway line. 
They are about two and a half miles from Majavali station and 
five from Lcnavale. They consist of a large caitija (chapel) and 
several cilidras (dwelling caves), some of the latter much ruined. 
The caitxja is, without e.^ception, the largest and finest, as well as 
tlie best preserved of its class. In and about the cave there are 
many inscriptions and fragments of inscriptions. The date of the 
caitija cave is placed slightly anterior to the Christian era. Outside 
the cave, just near the mouth of the great rock temple, is a samddhi 
(tomb) of some modem ascetic. Further on to the right is the 
temple of goddess Ekavira, a small domed building on a high plinth 
of cut stone, built in February, 1866. (For a fuller description of the 
temples, see : J. Fergusson, Cave Temples of India. 


Khed (18° 51' N., 73* 53' E. ; ht. 2,028 ft; a. 20-4 sq. miles; 
p. 11,750), situated on the left bank of the Bhima river, 26 miles 
north of Pune city, is the head-quarters of the Khed tfiluka. Within 
its limits the town has at least four places of archaeological interest ; 

namely, the tomb of the Mughal general Dilfivarkhan, and three 
temples. 


Dilavarkhan’s tomb and mosque, which lie to the north of the 
town just outside the Delhi gate, are surrounded by a wall 
enclosing a spacious compound. The shrine, which is domed, is 
built on a raised platform ; its upper part is ornamented all round 
with a pendant wreath of sculptured foliage ; and it contains 
two tombs said to be of Dilavarkhan and his brother. An inscrip- 
tion over the entrance shows that the tomb w'as built in 1613 
(H. 1022). The small mosque to the west of the tomb is a graceful 
specimen of Musalman carved stonework. 


temples are of Tukaidevi, Siddhesvar and Visnu. Tl 
Tukaidevi temple which is at TukaivadT, a few yards to the ri"l 
of the Pune-Nasik road, is entered from the east through a snTa 
porch with a wall and pillars on eitlier side. The porch^opens int 
a mandap (hall) with twelve pillars in four rows of three eac 
and guarded by a high parapet wall surmounted by short stor 
pillars, supporting a flat stone roof. The pillars are monolitliic ; 
IS also the dipmal ( lamp-pillar ) at the entrance. The gdbhdt 
(shnne) has an oval dome with a minaret at each of tlie foi 
comers. The temple must be some centuries old but there is r 
inscription discoverable to decide its date. The temple < 

Ot the town. The building includes a nave, a transept. 
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Koreganva (18° 39 N., 74° 03' E.), a village in Haveli taluka 
thJp^ left of the Bhima, about 16 miles^ N. W. of Pune on 
the Pune-Ahmednagar road, is noted as a battlefield of importance. 
On the 1st January, 1818, the last Pesava, Bajirava, was encamped 
on the right bank of the Bhima, opposite Koregahva. Captain 
btaunton who marched to this place from Sirur was surprised by 
the Maratlia forces, but effected an entry into the village and 
took up a position of vantage with 800 picked men. He held on 
bravely for 12 hours until ultimately General Smith approached 
from the north and Bajirava left the place. On the spot stands 
a 65 feet liigh obelisk with inscriptions in Marathi and English, 
erected to commemorate Staunton’s defence of Koregahva. It has 
got a good iron-barred and stone-built compound. 

_ Korigada Fort (18° 37' N., 73° 23' E. ; ht. 3,019 ft.) in the MuEi 
taluka on the Pune-Kulaba frontier, rises on a flat-topped detached 
liill commanding the Ambavane Ghat about twenty miles south 
of the Bor Ghat and about forty miles west of Pune. Stretching 
north and south with its extreme end pointing north, the fort is 
about a mile and a half in circumference. The ascent lies over 
a steep gorge, and the passage to the main entrance covered by 
fallen masonry, leads on the N. E. to a ruined gateway. The top 
is flat and much of it is occupied by two large ponds supplied with 
abundant water and by a ruined temple of Koridevi.® Seven large 
cannon lie on the hill Laksmi, the largest of them, being pointed 
to command the Ambavane Ghat. 

In 1486 Kori was taken by Malik Ahmad, afterwards the first 
Ahmednagar king. In the Maratha war of 1818 it surrendered to 
British forces lead by Lt.-Gol. Brother, its magazine being blown 
up by the enemy’s mortar attack. 

Kurkurhb (18° 23' N., 74° 33' E.), a village on the Pune-Solapur 
road, seven miles S. E. of Patas station, has two temples built in 
honour of Phirangai Devi: the larger one is in the village and 
has eight sides of cut and pohshed stones, a sahhd-mamjap 
(audience hall) and verandas on both sides; the smaher one 
which is on a neighbouring hill was built by Sambhaji Naik 
Nimbulkar, Deshmukh of Phaltan in 1759 (Sak. 1681), and bears 
an inscription in Marathi to that effect. 

Lohagada Fort (18° 42' N., 73° 29' E. ; ht. 3,412 ft), 4 miles 
S. of Majavali Railway Station is situated on a striking hill in the 
same range as the neighbouring fort of Visapur. At the foot_ of 
the escarpment below the fortifications is the hamlet of Lohavadi, 
embosomed in trees and plentifully supplied with water. The 
fortifications consist of an outer and inner fine of defence, and are 
entered through four formidable gateways in succession, called the 
Ganesa, the Narayana, the Hanumana, and the Maha gates, the 
last introducing to the summit of the hill. The Jil) is a fine 
plateau of great extent, and was once extensively built over as 

is shown by the ruined walls and foundations stiU existing. Thwe 

is no lack of cisterns and water. Lohagada is a fortress of some 

"When the fort was deserted in 1818 tlie temple ornaments were made over 
to Mumbadevi, goddess of Bombay. 
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antiquity and importance; in 14S5 Malik Ahmad the founder of 
Ihe NizLsahl dynasty at Ahmednagar successfully besieged it ; 
and a centur\' and a half later, during the struggle N' hich ultimatt y 
led to the establishment of the Maratha power by Siva)i. Lohagada 
was not overlooked as a place of strengtli ; in 1648 Sivaji suipiiscd 
it but IS years later had to surrender it to Aurangzib s general 
Javsing, retaking it, however, in 1670. \Vhen Nlaratha rule was 
firmly established, Lohagads strength and position marked it out 
as a suitable place for sub-divisional headquarters and treasury. 
Under the British regime the fort was garrisoned as recently as 
1845 by a commandant and a few troops. The guard was after- 
wards removed probably because the fort could at any time be 
commanded from Visapfir. The hill is the scene of an urtts lield 
on the Pausa full moon, at the tomb of Sheikh Umar, \vho is 
supposed to have been a celebrity on the hill and to have been buried 
there before Lohagada became a fortress. The long, narrow 
north-west spur of the hill is called Bicu Kanta from its supposed 
resemblance to a scorpions sting. 


Lonavale (18° 45' N., 73° 24' E. ; a. 15 sq. miles ; p. 16,771 ; eleva- 
tion behveen 2,000 and 2054 ft.), is a hill station situated on the 
top of the Bor pass of the Sahyadris and at a distance of 80 miles 
from Bombay and 40 miles from Pune, either by rail or by road. 
Lonavale is an ideal place for picnics, surrounded as it is by woods 
and valleys. There are many places of interest near Lonavaje ; ( 1 ) the 
Tiger’s Leap (3 miles S. W.) ; (2) the Nagphani or the Duke’s Nose 
(212 miles W.) ; (3) the Karle and Bhrije caves (5 miles E.) ; 
(4) theLohogada and Visapur forts (5 miles E. ) ; (5) the Byramjee 
Point at Khandrde; (6) the Tata Hydro-Electric Co.’s Lakes at 
Valavana and Sirote ; and (7) the Municipal Water-Supply Lake at 
Tuhgarli. The municipal area comprises the villages of Nagarganv 
(including Bhangarvadi), Bhusi, Lonavale, Valavana, Tuhgarli and 
and Khandale, 'Phe population of die area, which was 10,915 in 
1941, has gone up to 16,771 in 1951. The number of houses in the 
area was 1,559 in 1950, of which about 300 were bungalows. 
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This increase in population was the result first of an influ.x of 
refugees from Sind and the Punjab in the years following the 
partition of India (19-17), and secondly of the establishment of the 
I. N. S. Sivaji Naval Engineering School at a distance of 2.'2 miles 
from Lonavaje towards the south-west. There are located in 
Lonavale fifteen sanatoriums belonging to various communities, c.g., 
Hindus, Parsis, Bohoras and Kho[as. There is also a College of 
Yoga run by the Kaivalydhama Asram. There are a number of 
hotels catering to the needs of the visitors and to suit all pockets. 
Lodging accommodation is, however, limited to about 200 persons 
in the aggregate. The Lonavale Municipal Borough conducts 

a rest-house which is available to any person on a daily rental of 
Rs. 3. 

Established in 1877, the Lonavale municipality came to be 
governed by the District Municipal Act, 1901, until 1925, when it 
was constituted a municipal borough under the Bombay Municioal 
Boroughs Act (XVIII of 1925). 

In 1950-51, the municipality’s income amounted to Rs. 2,51,8-15, 
and expenditure Rs. 2,41,353. The main items of income were : 
taxes on houses and lands, Rs. 98,007 ; Government grant for 
medical purposes Rs. 36,293 ; water rate Rs. 34,886 ; conservancy 
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(special) Rs. 6,726; and lighting 
(nenerin Rf ’40 15 !™'” ependihare were; conseLncy 

iS|,i^^; R^r: 

dispensaries Rs 15,059 and collection of 

?■ T^f had under its management more 

dian 7 miles of asphalted and water-bound maccadam roads and nearly 

die streets are 

lighted by electricity. There is no underground drainage. Some 
of the mam drains in the villages of Lonavaje, Khandale and 
Bhangarvadi have been newly constructed as U-shapped pakkd drains 
with cement concrete base. Water is supplied through pipes. 
1 ne source of water consists of a storage reservoir formed by 
a masomy dam across the valley near the Tuhgarli village 2}i miles 
from the Lonavale station. The tank is a cup shaped hollow on 
tlie top of the hills, with a catchment area of 75 acres. The net 
available contents of the tank above the outlet level are 16*25 million 
cubic feet. The supply system ^s of the gravity type. The supply 
from the main tank is carried to seven other service reservoirs 


situated at different places and heights according to requirements. 
The total cost of the Tuiigarh Dam, service reservoirs, gravitation 
main, and pipe distribution is Rs. 4,93,000. For certain properties 
situated at high levels water is pumped from a well or tapped 
from some water mains forming a part of the Tatas’ hydro-electric 
schemes. A scheme for improvement of the water supply at a cost 
of Rs. 3,83,000 has recently been sanctioned by Government. 


The control of primary education within the limits of the 
municipal borough is with the Pune District Local Board, the 
municipal borough paying its statutory contribution to the Board. 
As regards secondary education, there are two high-schools, one at 
Khandale and the other at Lonavaje. The high school at 
Lonavale is held in a building owned by the municipality and rented 
to the Vidya Prasarini Sabha of Pune. The school has about 
600 pupils. The municipality pavs an annual contribution of 
Rs. 3,300 to the school. There is also a middle school at Lonavale, 
called “ Gurukul.” 

Tlie municipality maintains two small public parks, one in front 
of the municipal office and the other in the compound of the 
Municipal Institute Building. An annual grant of Rs. 500 is paid 
by the municipality to the Kaivalyadhama Asram at Valavana 
towards the maintenance of the public terraced garden there. 


The municipality maintains a free Reading Room and Library 
(Taluka Library under the Government scheme) at an annual cost 

of Rs. 2,000 approximately. 

There is a municipal dispensary and maternity home. There 
are six market buildings constructed by the municipality. Two oj 
them are used for the sale of vegetables, one as a general market 
and the other three are for fish, mutton and beef respectively. 

There is a private talkie providing entertainment. There is a paurt 
ma^nlcturLITactory by nLe “The Works U^ belong.^^^ 

to the Kirloskar group of industnes) working at Tungarli g 
miles east of Lonavaje. There are both cremation 
places for Hindus, burial grounds for Muhammadans, and a 

of Silence for Parsis. 
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Malharagada or Sonari Fort (18° 25' N., 74° 03' E., lit. 3,466 tt.) 
about six miles north of Sasavada and three miles west of Dive 
Ghat, is a small double-walled fort crowning a point on the 
Sinhagada range. The fort was about 700 )’ards round, its outer 
wall taking the triangular fomi of the plateau, and the inner a square 
one with corner bastions. The walls are pulled down in places 
and on the south are completely breached. The main entrance 
is at the N. E. comer and several minor ones at two corners. 
Inside are temples of Khandoba and Mahadeva, a cistern and 
three wells with scanty water-supply. The fort was built about 
1775 by Bhivarav Yasavant Pause and Krsnaji Madhavrav Panse, 
proprietors of Sonari village and was named after Malharl, Pause’s 
family god. 

Mancara (19° 00' N., 73° 56' E., in Ambegahva taluka, a market 
town 12 miles N. of Klied, has to its VV., beyond a watercourse, 
a fine (though now much silted) Hemadapanti reservoir, about 
25 yards square, with two flights of steps leading to the water, and, 
in the west wall, a sculptured niche ( 3' X 2' 6" ) with a much worn 
Devanagari inscription. 

Nanoli (18* 45' N., 73* 42' E.), a village three miles N. E. of 
Talegahv-Dabhade, has some old caves in a hill scarp a mile to 
the north. A steep climb three quarters up the hill leads to the 
base of a high scarp facing S. W., skirting which a cistern and 
a cell is passed, and beyond them a flight of rudely cut steps leads 
to a square flat-roofed cave (18'X 18' X 7') now used as a temple 
of the goddess Phirangabai. In the south wall of the cave is a small 
ceU. Beyond the cave the scarp is hollowed into two small cells. 

Narayanagada Fort (19° 07' N., 74° 02' E. ; ht. 2,872 ft.), about 
ten miles S. E., of Junnar, and three miles E., of Narayanagahv, is 
located on a detached hill rising abruptly from the plains on the 
N. VV. and S. The chief s^ength of the fort lay in its great natural 
defences. Its artficial fortifications, which were never strong were 
almost completely dismantled in 1820 ; portions of four bastions. 

the north wall remain, though in a ruined state. 

Visvanath (1714-20), and given in saranjdm (service-grant) 'to 
Sayaji Povar. In the last Maratha war of 1818,, Narayanagada as 
says the local tadition, surrendered to the British after only Ine shell 
had reached the interior of the fortifications. ^ 

of ^HaJaMf ^ e-'treme summit of the hiU, is a small temple 

water-supply is abundant from hvo tankls 
(sprin^ cisterns) and several bauds (reservoirs). The hill has some 
Aer ruins, especially a stone doorway bearing on its lintel a fimirp 
of Ganapati and hvo attendant tigersf ^ ^ ® 

Narayanamaharaj Bet (18® 23' N 74® r\ j 

about «ve miles s' IroJ wafXeloS 

«ee and the J.S oi X SUf" loSeTa^r 'byThl 

E > is Huence of the 

Sn Laksmi Narsinha, with flights of steps leadi’ne to^th/ 
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Navalakha Uihbre (18° 48', N., 73° 42' E.), an old village in 
Muval about ten miles N. E. of Khadkaje, has some interesting 
Hindu and Musalman remains ; a temple of Bahiroba Naukliandi in 
the hill range ; and a canopied tomb locally known as Barakhamb 
(the twelve-pillared) which is said to have been built over the 
remains of his guru by a Jangam Vani of Umbre about 300 years 
ago. The plinth, pillars, and twelve-sided entablature of the tomb 
are of cut stone, and the vaulted dome, which is of burnt brick 
plastered over, shows signs of decay on the outside. On the plinth, 
under a boss hanging from the middle of the dome, is a ling without 
a case. To the south of the village is an ancient mosque said to be 
about 600 years old, a square and massive building ornamented 
with graceful tracery and containing a well preserved inscription 
giving tlie builder’s name and date. 


Niravahgi (17° 59' N., 74° 52' E.), about 12 miles S. W. of 
Inclapur, has a temple of Mahadeva with a large Nandi (bull). 
Following a legend about the bull, all pilgrims to Singnapur in 
Satara about 30 miles S. of Niwahgi visit this bull and Mahadev 
before proceeding to Singnapur. 


Ojhar (19° 11' N., 73° 58' E.), six miles S. E. of Junnar, is believed to 
be the scene of one of the Asia Vinayaka aoatdras (incarnations) known 
as Vighnesvara. The present temple, which is a century and a half 
old, is in an enclosure, entered by a fine gateway. The sides of tlie 
gateway bear sculotured Dwarapalas (doorkeepers), and a row of 
four musicians in bas-relief adorns the hntel. Within the enclosure 
are two fine cUpamcih, in front of an extremely fine corridor of 
seven cusped arches used as a dhar masala (rest-house). The temple 
itcelf is entered by three doors, with sculptured jambs and lintel. 
The east entrance is the chief, and bears, over the hntel a relief 
fi'Ture of Ganapati with parrots and monkeys disporting themselves 
in" trees. A small dome flanked by four minarets surmounts the 
manchpa, and over the aabhara (shrine) is a sikhara (spire) adorned 
witii’ the usual rows of figure-filled niches. 

Pabala (18° 49' N., 74° 03' E), 22 miles _W. of Sirur, has 
(1) a Hemadapanti temple and (2) a Musalman tomb. 

(1) The temple of Nagesvara Mahadeva to die west of the town, 
is 'aid to have been built by one Kanhu Rajapatak in the fourteen^ 
century The mandapa is divided into three small aisles by 
two rows of tliree pillars each, the outermost pillars being slightly 
^ A Tr» frnni* to tlie cast of the temple, is a small tank 

a huge capital. 

The tomb to which a mosque is attached is in an enclosure 

,0 ?hl ISrtl of iftown and « of Mastanh the favo^te Musahnan 

mistress of the second Pesava. Bajirav Bala,. (mWO). _ 

■n 1 07' N 74° 53' E.), formerly called Ratnapur, is 

r b'nnSd rte'mp.e'iry" Jhghdar of B^^ati. 
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' Pimpri (18° 36' N., 73° 47' E., a. 230 acres), is situated 
a mile and a half S. E. Chinchwad Railway Station. The area was 
formerly known as the Kapasevadi farm. This was taken over by 
Government for accommodating temporarily displaced persons 
pouring down from Sind after the separation of India and Pakistan 
in 1947. A huge camp of nearly 6,500 persons developed here and 
they found employment at Dehu Road, Khadaki and other nearby 
places. Others opened shops and small industries. It was the desire 
of tliese persons that arrangements should be made to house 
them permanently at the same place. A plan for a colony was laid 
out with space for roads, schools, parks, hospitals, cinema, etc. 
Government themselves put up a few hundred houses and helped the 
displaced persons to own houses of their own. Thus a new colony 
sprang up. 

Poona City° ( 18° SCT N., 73° 53' E., ht. 1,850 ft. ; a. 43-18 sq. miles ; 
p. 4, SO, 982). The old Poona City and Poona Cantonment are situat- 
ed in a slight hollow on the right bank of the Mutha river, bounded 
on the west by tlie Mutha, on the north by the joint Mula and 
Mutha, on the east by their feeder the Bairoba Nala, and on the 
south-east and south by the spurs and uplands that rise to the 
northern slopes of the Sinhagad-Bhulcsvar hills. The eity has 
recently tended to develop on all sides, notably on the north-west and 
the south-west. 


The climate of Poona is equable and, c.xcept for a short while 
in summer, pleasant and temperate throughout the year. The 
montlily mean of daily minimum temperature ranges from 53° in 
December and January' to 73-5° in June, while the mean of daily 
ma.\imum ranges from 81-7" in August to 100-9° in April. The 
lowest temperature reeorded between the years 1881 and 19-10 was 
January 1935, and the highest 110° on 3()th April 1897 
and 7th May 1889. The average annual rainfall is 26-49". 

Poona is known as “ the Queen of the Decean ” on account of its 
old historical associations, its picturesque surroundings and its 
importance as a great cultural, social and political centre in the 
Deccan. In chapter 2 of this volume (pp. 41-67) will be found a full 
account of the liistory of the city. Poona is mainly a rcsidental town. 
It has been for many years one of the best knovvm educational 
centres in India. There are within its confines 31 high schools, 
tour arts and science colleges, and a college each for law, medicine 
commerce, engineering, and agriculture, apart from numerous other 
educational mstituUons It was the home of the Shreemati Nathibai 
Damod^vr Thackersey Womens University, tlie first women’s univer- 

before it was 

shifted to Bombay. It Is now the home of another university the 
loona Umversity, which was chartered in 1948 and is located in the 

premises of the old Government House at 
SnJ monsoon capital of the State, Poona is a verv 

th?r!f“^ ^bany heads of departments of 

Ponn^ *beir offices and headqSrs in 

Poona. It is also an important centre of communications^ It is thp 

cases to the aceSto “c'laU^ to"poona ““I" not used to some 
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of the Deccan to Bombay passes through Poona. It has an air port 
at lerawada (Lohogaon), where planes flying from Bombay^ to 
Hyderabad and Bangalore make landings and take passengers and 
treight. It IS also the headquarters of the Poona Division of the 
Bombay State Road Transport Corporation. It is an important 
military centre and the headquarters of the Southern Command. 

The old city of Poona situated to the south of the Mutha river 
is divided into 18 wards or peths. The eastern peths lying between 
the streams called Manik and Nagzari Nfdas mostly date from the 
beginning of the British rule. West of the Nagzari Nala is the city 
proper, the city of the early Muhammadan and Maratha days, with its 
centre and original starting point at the temple of Punesvar on the 
banks of the Muthii, about a thousand yards above the confluence 
of the Mula and Mutha rivers, converted into the Shaikh Salla 
mosque after an early Muslim conquest. West of the old city are 
the comparatively new colonies founded in the later days of Pesva 
rule, the Narayan and Sadasiv peths. The peths of even more 
recent origin are Sivajinagar, Yerandavane and Parvati. 

Most of the peths are of historical origin. Some of them orginally 
had Muhammadan names, but in 1791 these names were changed, 
in imitation of the town of Satara, to names of the days of the 
week. 


Kasba Peth is one of the oldest peths in the city. 

Aditvar or Ravivar Peth was founded in the time of the third 
Peshwa, Balaji Bajirav (1740-61), by Mahajan Vewahare Joshi. It 
continues to this day to be peopled by the business community and 
is one of the richest peths in the city. 

Somavar Peth was established in 1755 and was originally called 
Shahapura. 

Mahgalavar Peth was originally called Sahistepura, after its 
founder Shahistel^an, Mughal viceroy of the Deccan. 

Budhavar Peth was founded by Emperor Aurangzeb in 1690 and 
was first called Mahujabad. It is the most crowded part of the city 
and the centre of all retail trade. 


Guruvar Peth (fomerly Vetal Peth) was founded by Jivajipant 
Khasgivale in the time of the third Peshwa, Balaji Bajirav. 

Sulaavar Peth was also established by Jivajipant Khasgivale in the 
time of Peshwa Balalji Bajirav. This is one of the largest peths in the 
city both in area and in population. 

SanivM Peth rose to importance under the eighth or last Peshwa, 
Bajirav (1796-1817). The houses originally built here were chiefly 
of court dignitaries and relatives of the Peshwas and his important 


sardars. 

Sadasiv Peth was founded by Sadasivrav Bhau, cousin of the third 
Peshwa, Bajaji Bajirav. 

Narayan Peth was founded during the time of the fifth Peshwa, 
Narayanrav Ballal (1773), and named after him. 

Sadasiv and Narayan Peths have well laid out streets and are 
among the comparatively better laid out parts of the city. 

Nana Pefh was founded by Nana Phadanavis m 1791 for the use 
of wholesale grain dealers by whom it is peopled to this day. 

Bhivani Peth was also founded by Nana Phadanavis for the use 
of traders during the time of the seventh Peshwa, Savai Madhavarav 
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M774-95) It takes its name from the temple of Bhavani. The 
chief business in this peth is wholesale dealing in groceries, oil 

seeds and timber. 

Ganesa Peth was founded by Jivajipant Khasgivalc during the 
rule of the same Peshwa, Saval Madhavarav. 

Ghorapade Peth was established by Maloji Raje Bhosale 
Ghorapade’ in the time of the same Peshwa, and is called by the 
founder’s name. It was originally occupied by Ghorapade’s cavalry. 

Ganj Peth takes its name from its having been at one time the 
chief salt store in the city. 

Nages'a Peth formerlv bore the name of Nihal Peth after Nihal, 
a retainer of Khasgivfile, a sardar of the Peshwas. 

Baste Peth is named after Baste, a sardar of the Peshwa and 
hereditary head of the Peshwa’s horse. Being of comparatively 
recent origin, it shows some idea of planning. 

The number and names of the peths in the old Poona Cit>’ 
together with the number of properties and the total annual 
rateable value in each (1949-50) is shown below:— 


Name of Pcdi. 


Total nnmher of 
properties. 

Annual rateable 
value ( 1949-50). 

Rs. 

Bhavani 

• • 

1,316 

10,50,440 

Budhavar 

• • 

732 

9,81,500 

Ganesa 

• • 

509 

2.90,580 

Ganj 

• • 

893 

3,52,700 

Ghorapade 

• • 

251 

65,980 

Gultekadi 

• • 

111 

2.16,580 

Guruvar (old Vetal) 

• • 

632 

3,81,360 

Kasba 

• ♦ 

1,457 

7,72,207 

Mangalaw^ 

# • 

383 

5,45,820 

Nagesa 

• « 

170 

1,44,313 

Nana 

• • 

1,000 

7,32.327 

Naravan 

• • 

683 

5,23,900 

Parvati 

• « 

86 

19,220 

Rasta 

• • 

550 

4,55,353 

Raviv^ 

• • 

1,363 

1,64,395 

Sadasiv 

• • 

1,650 

18,57,300 

Sanivar 

• • 

752 

5,66,560 

Sivajinagar 

• • 

1,474 

15,95,820 

Sukravar 

• • 

1,858 

14,28,340 

Somav^ 

• • 

588 

7,64,060 

Yerandavane 

• # 

185 

2,91,753 

Total 

♦ t 

16,643 

1,32,00,508 
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The total number of properties (in 1949-50) in the ex-Suburban 
municipal area was 1,120 with a total annual rateable value of a litUe 
over 22 lakhs of rupees. 


The total limits of the Poona Municipal CorporaHon, e.xcludi 
the areas of the Poona and Kirkee cantonments, which form p 

3 4 il "e -13 13 miles. The Poona Cantonment measS 

mSr 3 4 r f Cant, 

ment 3,2^ acres or about 5-13 square miles. Accordin^r to 1 

Census of 19ol, Poona City had a populaUon of 4,80,982; Poc 


Area and 
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military), 59,011; and Kirkefe Canton* 
ment (both civil and military), 48,552. The combined area of 
loona City, Poona Cantonment and Kirkee Cantonment, measuring 
nearly 53-68 square miles, had 1,08,779 “occupied houses"® and 
a total population of 5,88,545 (male, 3,21,090; and female, 2,67,455), 

According to their livelihood, the population was distributed as 
follows 


A^ricttlfural classes— 

Cultivators, eultivating labourers and 
their dependants 

Non-cultivating owners of land, 
agricultural rent receivers and then- 
dependants 

on-agricultural classes— 

[Persons (including dependants) who 
derive their prineipal means of 
livelihood from—] 


Males. 


7,697 


1,781 


Females. 


7,689 


1,543 


Production other than cultivation . . 

79,155 

68,450 

Commerce 

51,729 

44,881 

Transport 

Other servdees and miscellaneous 

18,488 

15,836 

sources 

1,62,240 

1,29,053 

Total . . 

3,21,090 

2,67,455 



Bengali, 207 ; and Pashto 53. 

By religions, the population of the Poona Municipal Corporation 
area was distributed as follows Hindus, 4,09.511 ; Muslims, 43,191 ; 
Christians, 14,041; Jains, 8,610; Sikhs, 2,407; Zoroastrians, 1,90/; 
Jews, 568; Buddhists, 48; other religions (non-tribal), 639. 

The civie affairs of Poona City are now managed by the Poona 
Municipal Corporation which was establish.ed on the 15di February 
1950 by amalgamating the Poona City Municipality and the Poona 
Suburban Niunicipality. In August 1950, seventeen adjoining 
villages either in whole or in part, were added to the jurisdiction 
of the Corporation. Before the amalgamation, tlie municipalities 

concerned had eaeh its separate e.xistenee. 

The Poona City Municipalitiy came into pistence m 
tlie year 1858. Publie men of Poona like Bal Ganga^iar Tijak, 
G. K. Gokhale and N. C. Kelkai- were in their days members of that 
municipality. The Suburban Municipality, the smaller of tlie two 
bodies, was created in 1884, to serve the suburban areas of Poona 
Citv particularly the civil station area outside the limits of Uie Poona 
cant'oLent. At the time of their amalgamation both these bjfe 
were governed by the Bombay Moo'O'PO^Bo^oSbs Act (XVfll c4 
1925). In 1947, a committee w as appointed by Goveininent to 

*A house for census purposes irolu"br*Fouiid ^in thc^sanie census 

entrance.” Tlius more than one household miglit be louncl m t 

Yno^ mention of Malayalaum : evidently a mistake in Census. 
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examine and report on the advisability of establishing a single local 
authority for the municipal government of the areas of Greater 
Poona. This committee reeommended the merging of the Canton- 
ments of Poona and Kirkee in the Poona Corporation so as to bring 
die entire Poona area under a unified, eoherent and comprehensive 
sx'stem of munieipal administration. The combination of the Poona 
City and the Poona Suburban Municipalities was the first step in 
that direction. The question of the merging of the entire area, 
or at any rate the civil portion of the two cantonments, is still under 
discussion between the Bombay State and the Union Governments. 

The Bombay Provincial Municipal Corporations Act (LIX of 
1949), under which the. Poona Municipal Corporation was formed, 
has prescribed adult franchise, subject only to the condition of 
residence for one year in the Corporation limits. All councillors 
are elected. For the first two general elections the Act provides for 
reservation of seats for llarijans having regard to the population of 
Harijans in the Corporation area. The total number of seats on 
the Corporation is 65, of which 59 are general and six reserved for 
Harijans. The distribution of seats by wards, based on population, 
is as follows 


Ward No. 
1 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Name of Ward. Total num 

of scats. 

ber Scats resor\’ed for 
Harijans. 

Somvar and Mangalvar 

4 

1 

Rasta and Nagesh 

0 

• ♦ 

Nana 

3 

1 

Bhavani 

4 

1 

Ganj, Ghorpade, Gultekadi 
and Kasha 

o 

O 


Guruvar 

O 


Shukravar I 

4 


Shiikravar II 

Ct 

O 


Budhvar 

3 


Ravivar and Ganesh 

5 


Kasha 

4 


Shanvar 

3 


Narayan 

o 


Sadashiv I 

3 


Sadashiv II 

4 


Greater Poona, South-Western. 

6 

1 

Bund Garden, Mundhva 

3 

• ^ 

Yeravada 

0 

1 

Greater Poona, North-Western. 

3 

1 

Hadapsar, Kondhva 

2 

• • 


Total 



6 


term of office of the councillors is fixed as four years which 
may, however, be extended by the State Governjnent for a term 
not exceeding m tlie aggregate five years. The Mayor and the Deputy 
Mayor are elected annually. The main function of the Mayor is 
to convene meetings of the Corporation and to preside over them. 
Ihe Deputy Mayor is to discharge the functions of the Mayor in 
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has acquired and 


Ihe municipal authorities charged with the carrying out of the 
provisions of the Act are- ® ® 

( A ) the Coi-poration ; 

(B) the Standing Committee; 

(C) the Municipal Commissioner; 

(and as the Poona Municipal Corporation 
established a transport undertaking), 

( D ) the Transport Committee ; and 

(E) the Transport Manager. 

The Munieipal Commissioner is the head of the executive 
admmistration and exercises all executive powers under the 
Act subject in certain cases to the approval or sanction 
of the Standing Committee or the Corporation. The heads 
of all departments, including technical departments, like the Medical 
Officer of Health, the City Engineer, and the Chief Accounts 
Officer, function under the general control and supervision of the 
Municipal Commissioner. The Act vests wide executive powers in 
tfiu Municipal Commissioner and all municipal officers and servants 
peitorm their duties and exercise their powers mostly under delega- 
tion from the Municipal Commissioner. The Municipal Commis- 
sioner is appointed by Government and his salary and allowances 
are also regulated by Government. 

The following are the principal departments of the Corporation 
with the designations of their heads 

Accounts Office, with two Chief Accountant with a Deputy 
sections, Treasury and Audit. Accountant in charge of the 

Treasury Branch and the 
Internal Auditor. 

Assessor and Collector of Taxes. 


Chief Auditor. 

Municipal Commissioner. 

City Engineer. 

Medical Officer of Health. 

Lands and Estates Officer and 
Superintendent of Licences. 

Superintendent of Octroi. 
Municipal Secretary. 


.\ssessment and Collection 
Department. 

Audit Department 
Commissioner’s Office 
Engineering Department 
Health Department 

Lands and Estates and Licens- 
ing Department. 

Octroi Department 
Secretary’s Office 

The Standing Committee is to consist of 12 councillors elected by 
the Corporation at its first meeting after general elections, one-half 
of whom are to retire every year by rotation, their places being 
taken by fresh elected members. 

The Transport Committee is to consist of eight members elected 
by the Corporation and the Chairman of the Standing Committee 
a.s cx officio member. Half of the elected members of this 
committee have also to retire every year by rotation, and their places 
are to be filled by freshly elected members. 

The Transport Manager is to be appointed by the Corporation, 
subject to the approval of the State Government, and his salary an 
allowances are also subject to the approval of the State Government. 
He is given wide executive powers, subject to control over 
and policy by the Transport Committee. There are Traffic 
Superintendents and a Works Manager to assist him. 
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The Bombay Provincial Municipal Corporations Act gives to 
corporations power to levy, without the previous sanction of 
Government, all the taxes that district municipalities and municipal 
boroughs may levy without the previous sanction of Government, 
(p. 461) and in addition a profession tax. It also gives 
borrowing powers to corporations. A corporation may, with the 
previous sanction of Government, borrow or reborrow or take up 
at interest, by the issue of debentures or otherwise on the security 
of any of its immoveable properties, taxes or transport undertaking, 
any sum necessary for the e.xecution of a permanent work or for 
discharging any existing loan. Whereas in the case of distiict 
municipalities and municipal boroughs, powers of control are in 
many matters exercised by the Collector of the district or the 
Director of Local Authorities and only in important matters by the 
State Government, in the case of a corporation, these are exercised 
by the State Government alone. In respect of obligatory functions, 
the Poona Corporation is an authorised municipality as deflned by 
the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI of 1947) and has control 
over all approved schools in its area. It is also authorised to appoint 
the Administrative Officer of its School Board. Other obligatory 
and discretional functions of the corporation do not differ much 
from those of district municipalities and municipal boroughs 
(pp. 455-7). The Municipal Commissioner of a corporation has 
wider executive powers than a Chief Officer of a district munici- 
pality or municipal borough. 

The following schedule shows the income of the Poona Municipal 
Corporation during the year 1950-51 


1. Octroi 

2. Tax on houses and lands 

3. Tax on animals and vehicles 

4. Tax on professions and trades 

5. Water rates 

6. Conservancy Tax 

7. Miscellaneous 


Total 


Rs. 

40,36,0-19 

22,52,287 

3,00,839 

1,84,187 

5,54.314 

4,96,366 

31,718 

78,55,760 


Reah'zation under special Acts 

Revenue derived from municipal 
power 

Other fees and fines 
Interest on investment 
Grants and Constributions 
Miscellaneous 


property 




and 


19,218 

7,46,585 

3,51,002 

71,828 

11,36,144 

5,75,627 


Total . . 1,07,56,164 
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Tlic following schedule shows the expenditure of the Poona 
Municipal Corporation during the year 1950-51 


1. 

General Administration 

Rs. 

3,39,044 

2. 

Collection of Taxes 

7,27,419 

3. 

Refund other than Octroi 

826 

4. 

Provident Fund and Gratuities . . 

99,413 

5. 

Public Safety 

3,21,470 

6. 

Water supply 

7,79,506 

7. 

Drainage 

5,60,081 

8. 

Special and general conservancy . . 

11,92.024 

9. 

Hospitals and dispensaries 

3,19,957 

10. 

Plague charges 

2.80.449 

11. 

Public health 

3.87,548 

12. 

Public Works 

30,25,920 

13. 

Public InstiTiction 

16,91,031 

14. 

Contributions 

5,021 

15. 

Miscellaneous 

10,94,659 


Total 

Less loan works expenditure 


1,08.24,359 

-16,53,779 


Net expenditure . . 91,70,580 


Roads. 


City Roads. 


The incidence of taxation amounted to Rs. 16-5-4 per head per 
year, and the incidence of total income of the municipality per head 
per year was Rs. 22-5-9. 

The following were the rates for the General and Conservancy 
Taxes 

General Tax— 

12 per cent, if the annual rateable value does not , exceed 

13 per cent, if the annual rateable value e.xceeds Rs. 1,000 but 
does not c.xcccd Rs. 2,000. 

14 per cent, if the annual rateable value exceeds Rs. 2,000 but 

docs not exceed Rs. 5,000. , 

10 per cent, if the annual rateable value exceeds Rs. 5,000. 

Conservancy Tax— 

3 per cent, of the annual rateable value, subject to a minimum 
of eight annas per property. 

Roads radiate from Poona to Bombay, Satam, Sholapur and 

Ahmednagar. The total length of roads, '“"(“ 1 '" are 

Dresent Poona Corporation limits, is 105 miles. Most o 
now asnhalted. There are approximately 600 narrow lanes in the 
city. Most of the streets are lighted by electric lights and large a^ 
imLrtant squares are lighted with mercury vapour lamps. In toe 
Slowing deTcSption of the road system of Poona, roads which je 

not maintained V the Corporation, ofa., the 

the Poona-Aundh road, and roads within the limits ot the r 

and Kirkee Cantonments are also noted. hv taldne 

Citu Hoads -The road system of Poona may be 

hvo landmarks as the storting points, 

in the north, and the other the Swar Gate in the south. 

Starting from the Poona Railway Station, there many ro^s 
tektog one to tlie various plaees of importance in tire city. Crossing 
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the railway bridge near Kirkee, the Central Railway line takes 
a south-east direetion until it reaehes the Agrieultural College, 
from where it takes a direct turn to the cast before it reaches the 
Poona Railway Station. More or less parallel to the railway line 
on the north runs the Poona-Bombay Road, and on the south of 
the line the Poona-Aundh (or Poona-Ganeshkhind ) Road. Taking 
a westerly course from the railway station, one passes through the 
Mai Road and joins the Wellesley Road passing south-west of the 
Sassoon Hospital. A furlong or two along the Wellesley Road 
towards the north takes one to the point where that road meets 
two raihvay bridges, one old and the other new. Passing under- 
neath the new railway bridge and going ahead a few yards one 
comes to the ^Vel!csley Bridge, from where the Poona-Bombay Road 
runs north-west to Kirkee. The old railwa\- bridge whiclr is now 
used as a general bridge joins the Wellesley Road with the Poona- 
Aundh Road. Along the Poona-Aundh Road, within three miles, 
are located the District Court Buildings, the Meteorological Office, 
the College of Agriculture, the Chattarsinghi temple, the Poona 
University and the Botanical Gardens. Opposite the College of 
Agriculture, the Fergusson College Road takes off and leads south 
to the Fergusson College and then across the Chhatrapati Sambhaji 
Bridge® to the Tilak Road and Navi Peth. Just beyond the 
Chattarsinghi temple, there is a road branching off from the 
Poona-Aundh Road to the National Chemical Laboratory and the 
P^han Lake. 


The Station Road runs south-west from the railway station to the 
D^uvrda Bridge across the Nagzari Nala and then through Budhvar 
Chowk to the Chhatrapati Sarhbhaji Bridge. It is one of 
tlie oldest roads in the city. It has a width varying from 
25' to 30', and over some of its length has a 5' gutter on each side. 


Starting from the Swar Gate in the south is the Nana Shankar 
Seth road, which runs right east, and passing through the Canton- 
ment of Poona joins the iMahatma Gandhi Road of the Cantonment. 
A few >ards from its junction with the Mahatma Gandhi Road 
starts the Poona-Sholapur Road running sti-aight east. Running 
soutli-west from the Swar Gate is another road leading to the Parvati 
hill and the Vithalvaqli temple. The Shivaji Road runs north from 
Gate to Shanivar Vada. It has a width v’ar) ing from 
30^ to 3o' and has no foot-paths, and over some of its length has 
a 7' gutter on each side built in masonry and covered over with 
stone slabs. The Tilak Road starting from the Swar Gate runs 
north-west and connects it with the Chhatrapati Sariibhaji 
Bndge. This road has a total widtli of 50', of which 13' 
on each side are taken up for foot-paths and 24' left as carriage 

nil st^uting from tlie north-end of 

Chhatrapati Sambhaji Bridge runs north-east and joins up 

wth the Meteorological Office, wherefrom a road runs to 

^e Shivajinagar Railway Station between Kirkee and Poona cuttin^r 

V, J'^'^Sali Mahariij Road has a total 

width of 80' and a length of 5,150 feet and is the best and widest 
road in the city. Of these 80', 30' are left as carriage way and 25' 

^7 foot-paths. The La.\mi Road runs 
from the south end of the Chhatrapati Sambhaji Bridge 

right east through the heart of tli e city to tlie Poona Cantonment. 

•Until June 1952, known as the Lakdi Bridge. ^ 
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This is a newly constructed road. Its width is 50', of which 3'’' 

«P by foot-paths on 

both sides. While its new alignment is mostly complete, in certain 
places widening of the old road is yet to be done. Many of the 
important shopping areas of the city are located on the two sides 
ot this road. The Swar Gate is also the starting point of the Poona- 
Satara Road running straight south. 

All the important roads in Poona City are asphalted. 

Cantonment Roads.— The Poona Cantonment is served by 
straight and well kept roads. The main bazar area is bounded on the 
south by a straight road, the Poona-Sholapur Road, running 
from east to west, and on the north by the Moledina Road also 
lying cast-west. North of the Moledina Road and running 
parallel to it are the Lothian Road and the Staunton Road, counting 
from south to north. The Prince of Wales Drive is the easternmost 
road of the Cantonment area. Taking off from the Poona-Sholapur 
Road, this drive running north passes between the Race Course 
and the Empress Gardens and courses like an arch to meet the 
starting point of the Staunton Road. Another road, the Kahun 
Road, begins from tlie Poona-Sholapur Road to the west of the 
take-off point of the Prince of Wales Drive, and running south- 
north a few hundred yards west of the Race Course, meets the 
Staunton Road and the Prince of Wales Drive, all the three roads 
converging at the southern end of the Koregaon Road, a broad 
road which runs north to the Fitzgerald Bridge, crossing the railway 
line running west-east. Parallel to the Kahun Road, as one passes 
from east to west, are the Elphinstone, Ebrahim Jaffer and 
Mahatma Gandhi Roads. All these three roads have their start 
from the Poona-Sholapur Road and run parallel to one another. 
While the Ebrahim Jaffer Road ends at its junction with the 
Moledina Road, the Elphinstone and Mahatma Gandhi Roads inn 
straight north as far as the Staunton Road. The Moledina, Lothian 
and Staunton Roads have their eastern ends at the Kahun Road. 
All three run east-west. The Moledina Road ends in the west at 
tlie point where it meets the Wellesley Road near the Synagogue. 
The Bund Garden Road takes off from this point and runs straight 
north, past the Council Plall and the Nowrosjee Wadia College, 
to the Bund Garden at the foot of the Fitzgerald Bridge. The 
Connaught Road, taking off from the junction of the Wellesley 
Road and the Moledina Road, runs parallel to the Bund Garden 
Road, straight north, past the Poona Head Post Office, to the 
Poona Railway Station. The Lothian Road has its wes^rn end 
near the Poona Head Post Office, from where the Da Gama 
Road takes one further west to the Wellesley Road. The Stanton 
Road beginning at the southern end of Koregaon Road and the 
..orthern md of the Prince of Wales Driv^ 
the Council Hall, ends up in front of the Central 
The Ghorpuri Road takes off from the northern end of the Prince 
of Wales Drive and passes east to the Ghorpuri Barracks. 

The Poona Cantonment is connected with the Poona railway 
station mainly by the Wellesley and Connaught R“ad^ to wluch 
the other roads lead. To the east of the Poona ta‘lway stab™ 
is a railway overbridge. Crossing that overbridge one loms 
Kennedy Road, which joins the Wellesley Bridge m the west wim 
tlic Bund Garden Road in the east in front of the Nowrosjee Wadia 


College. 
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Tlie Kirkee Cantonment is also well served by broad and 
well kept roads, two of which are the Elphinstone Road 
between the Holkar Bridge and the Harris Bridge, and a part of 
the Deccan College Roacl which joins the Fitzgerald Bridge and 
the Holkar Bridge. The Bombay-Poona Road also runs through 
Kirkee. 

There are several bridges and bunds crossing the Mula-Mutha and 
the Mula and the Mutha. 

Crossing the Mula-Mutha is the Fitzgerald Bridge named after 
the Rt. Hon. William Robert Vesey Fitzgerald, Governor of 
Bombay in 1862, but better known as the Bund Bridge from its 
vicinity to the Bund Gardens. This is a handsome as well as 
a substantial structure carrying the Poona-Ahmednagar Road 
across tlie Muja-Mutha. It consists of 13 elliptical arches, each 
enclosed by handsome open work cut-stone paragraph 4' high. The 
roadway, which is 28' wide including a 6' side-walk, is carried at 
a height of 48' above the deepest part of the river bed and is 
enclosed by handsome open work cut-stone parapets 4' high. The 
bridge was completed in 1867 at a cost of Rs. 2,41,800. 

Above the Fitzgerald Bridge is the Jamsetjee Bund. This is 
a masonry dam across the MuJa-Mutha about l)x miles north of 
the Head Post Office. Its length is 853' and the width of its 
paved top is 16Jt'. The lower side is vertical with a greatest height 
of 17' above the rocky bed of the river. In the centre of the dam 
are four sluices, consisting of arched openings in the masonry 
6X' by 7/a' with semi-circular tops, closed by planked doors sliding 
vertically in grooves cut in the masonry. On the upstream side, 
except in front of the sluices, a paved slope, at one in twelve, 
stretches from the crest of the dam to the river bed. The dam 
formed part of a system of works for supplying the Poona Canton- 
"^ment with water. These have now been superseded by the 
Khadakvasla waterworks. The waterworks and the dam were 
completed in 1850 at a cost of Rs. 2,57,500 of which Rs. 1,73,050 
was contributed by Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, Bart., after whom the dam 
was named. 

Following upstream, close to the juncUon of tlie Mutha with the 
Muja, we come across, first, the Wellesleij Bridge. This has 
replaced a wooden bridge built in 1830 and called after General 
Wellesley. In 1870 the old narrow bridge was pulled down and 
tlie present masonry bridge begun. It is a substantial stone 
stnicture of strong coursed masonry and consists of eight segmented 
. arches of 521i' span with a rise of 13' and 21-i' thickness of a^ch-rinii 
casing a roadway 28' wide at a height of 47' above the deepe^jt 
part of the nvp bed, lined on both sides by a neat dressed-stone 

opened for traffic in 1875. The cost was 

xvs. 1,10,920. 


Above the Wellesley Bridge is the new Railway Bridge. Aho\ 

Bridge, which is now used for vehicuh 
ped^tri^.^^^^*^^^^”® foot-path to the south provides passage f( 

is the Kumfc/wr Ves Dharan (the Potter 

sIdTrid This causeway fs Z 

sidered to bo the oldest crossing on the river. It was nev< 

f m71 shorUy after the battle of Kirke 

(1817) rt gave way. For a time it was allowed to remain i 
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a broken state, but between 1835 and 1840 it was renovated at 
a cost of about Rs. 30,000, subscribed partly by Government and 
partly by the public. It is of solid stone masonry, 235 yards long 
and seven yards wide. This causeway serves only as a fair- 
weather bridge, as it is covered with water during floods. The 
twelve nine-foot sluices, which used to be closed in dry season 
to store water, have been removed. 


Sivaji Bridge Above the Kumbhar Yes Dharan is the Chatrapati Sivdji Bridge.'* 
(formerly L.oijd bridge (formerly knowm as Lloyd Bridge, so named after 

” Lord Llpy.d, , Governor of Bombay, (1918-23) is one of the biggest 

of tlie Poona bridges. It crosses the Mutha just in front of 
the famous Sanvar Vada. It was constructed between 1924 and 
1926 at a cost of over 15 lakhs of rupees. Built in stone, it has 
in all eleven arches, out of which eight are of 55' span, two of 20' 
and one of 25'. The width of the bridge is 50'. This bridge met 
a long felt need and the recent development of the new suburbs 
to the north and north-east of the old city owes its success to this 
bridge. It has brought the Cantonment area of Poona much nearer 
to the old city. 


Samhliaji Bridge 
(formerly Lakdi 
Bridge). 


Ilolkar Bridge. 


Water Supply. 


Katraf Aqueduct. 


Going further upstream, we come across the Chatrapati Sariibhaji 
Bridge.^ It was formerly famous as the “Lakdi Bridge.” This 
bl-id§;e lias taken the place of the wooden bridge built by Nanasaheb 
Pesliwa in 1761. The wooden bridge was put up by Nanasaheb so 
quickly, it is said, that the whole of it was fnished within a week. 
This was sweot away by floods in 1840, when the British Govern- 
ment rebuilt it at a cost of Rs. 47,000, part of which amounting to 
Rs. 11,000 was raised by public subscription. The original width 
of the rebuilt Lakdi bridge was only 18 feet. Later, it was increased 
to 37 feet by the addition of a projecting foot-path on either side to 
cope with the vast amount of trafiie from that end of the city to the 
•’rowin*^ suburbs of the Deccan Gymkhana Colony and onward^ 
The* vSst' development of the city in recent years again rendered 
me bridge too narrow for the increased pedestrian and vehicular 
traffic. The bridge was, therefore, again extended on the 
downstream side of the river by 29'. The extension was constructed 
exactly like the old structure and completed 1J52 

at a cost of Rs. 11,00,000. The bridge has now a width of 76 of 
which 30' is allotted to Rvo equally broad foot-paths on two sides, 

leaving a carriage way of 46'. 

Up the Mula nearly miles from its junction with the Mu^a 
is the Eolkar Bridge. It is 498' long by 16'-3 broad yarned 
by nineteen arches varying in span from 1- -8 to 22 b . 
height of. ihfi joadway* abeve the river bed is 66 . 

During tlie time of the Peshwtis, the problem of proper water 
supply to Poona engaged their attention and 
works through masonry aqueducts were built. Three of them, m 
toa XdnTvis, tire Lsta and Chaudhari aqueducts, have fallen 
out of use. Only the Katraj Aqueduct is now functioning. 

"r/ie' Katrai Aqueduct. -This, was built about by 

tlJ third Pe sliwa, Balaji Bajirav. The source of the aqued^ 

respectively. 
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in tNvo tanks (which lie one below the other, the upper feeding 
the lower) impounded by masonry dams m the Katraj valley 
about four miles south of the city. The supply of the tanks does 
not wholly depend on tlie impounded water, as much of it comes 
from springs in the tank beds. The aqueduct is an arched masonry 
work about 2'-6" wide, 6' high, and over four miles long. It is 
lar"e enough for men to walk through and work in when remov- 
in'^ silt or making repairs. The line of the duct is intercepted 
atlibout every 100 yards by a well sunk four to ten feet below the 
.surface of the ground. These wells, seventy in number, act as air 
shafts and settling ponds where the silt is laid and the pure water 
allowed to pass into the duct. In every fourth or fifth well, the 
outlet of the duet is blocked with masonry, the diseharge of the 
water being regulated tlirough holes tliree to six inches in diameter^ 

The duct line from the lower tank to the city starts with its 
bed 10 feet lower than tlie bed of the tank. It has a length of 
2.’i miles un to its crossing under the Mutha Right Bank Canal, 
with 100 masonry shafts at distances of about 250 feet all over 
its length. 

. The reservoir is at present under the Munieipal Corporation and 
its water is kept as a supplementary source to tide over occasions 
of the Mutha Canal closure and as a stand-by in times of 
emergency. 

The water supply of the Cantonment areas was v^y- defective, 
and about 1848, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy had donated, as mentionod 
earlier, Rs. 1,73,050 for the construetion of water works for the 
cantonment areas. As a result of this, the Jamsetjee Btuul across 
the Mula-Mudia was constructed and ...(i.l,t,9rs, j\nd pumping 
machinery were installed on the bank. Supply was given by pipes 
to various parts of the cantonment area. 

For the growing population all tliese works proved quite 
inadequate, and in about 1860, Government appointed Lt. Col. Fife, 
Superintending Engineer for Irrigation, on special duty to improve 
tlie water supply of Poona and Kirkee. On his recommendation, in 
the years 1869-79, a large lake (knowm as Lake Fife) was constructed 
on the Mutlia river by damming tlie river near tlie Khadalcv’asle village 
about 11 miles from the city. 

The Kha^okvdsle Dam consists of masonry facings in lime mortar 
with cement bearing. The volume of the masonry in the body of the 
dam is about 10 ‘25 million cubic feet. Tlie dam, waste w’eir, and 
wing wall— all have been founded on rock tluoughout the whole 
length. The dam, including the waste weir, is 4,827 feet long. 
The ma.\imum height above the lowest point of the foundation Ts 
130 feet and above the reservoir bottom 107 feet. The height of 
the top of the dam above the crest of the spill-w'ay or w'eir is 14 feet. 
The maximum Nvidth at level of foundation is 75 feet and the 
wdth at the crest ranges from 8 feet to 14 feet., and averages 
1] -16 feet. For the discharge of flood water there are 88 automatic 
L rolling gates and 3 wooden needle gates, and for drawin" 
ott there are 13 sluice gates and 8 turbine pipes. ® 

The wea of the catchment basin is 196 square miles and of the 
reservoir water surface at maximum level is 5-4 sq. miles. The 
contents of the lake above tlie outlet sUl, as designed, were 
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3,955 million cubic feet, but as per a survey in 1941-42, they were 
only 3,091 million cubic feet. Silting must, therefore, have occurred 
above the level of the outlet. 


From the first stretch of the dam the lake winds about 
eleven miles up the valley, nowhere broader than three quarters 
of a mile, like a broad river rather than a lake. In sailing up the 
lake, on the south, beyond a level belt of cropped land, stands the 
mass of Sinhagad ; to the west Torna tops the nearer ridges ; and to 
the north bare slopes lead to the groups of rounded hills of which 
Bhanbava is the centre. Following the windings of the lake, about 
eight miles from the dam the village of Sangrun is reached. Here 
the Mutha from the north joins the lake at right angles. When 
the lake is full, an arm stretches about three-quarters of a mile up 
the Mutha, and the main body passes up the Musa valley narrow- 
ing and winding between steep lofty banks. Four miles beyond 
Sangrun, at the village of Kuran, on the north bank of the lake, is 
the meeting of two streams both of which bear the name of Musa. 
When full the lake passes about a mile up each of these streams. 
About the end of May, when the lake is at its lowest, its water 
does not pass up the Mutha and not more than a mile and a half 
up the Musa beyond Sangrun. Except a few watercourses and 
spits of soft soil, the hard bare banks of Lake Fife offer neither 
food nor cover for birds. There are no weeds, rushes or other 
water plants, no islands, and no part-sunk trees and bushes ; only 
a broad unbroken expanse of deep blue water washing a clean, 
bare and hard shore. 


Durin" the monsoon, the daily run off from the catchment area 
is very often as much as or more than the total contents of the lake, 
and this water is discharged through a waste weir controlled by 
automatic sluice gates and runs away to waste do%vn the Mu^a 
river. The canals (the Mutha Right Bank Canal and the Mutha 

Left Bank Canal) are taken out of the lake. The f 

ing capacity of the Right Bank Canal is 412 cusecs and that of the 
Left Bank Canal 38-5 cusecs.. Water is supplied from these canals 
nartlv for irrigation and partly for domestic pu^oses to Poona an 
Fte eLn'ions® The Right Bank Canal . is 70 m.les^ong bu^ 
nerennial irrigation from the canal is restricted to mile 23 5/S trom 
the head. tL Left Bank Canal is only 18 miles long, and it supplies 

water mainly for irrigation. 

r\ ni’crVtf Rank Canal four important water works are 

On the Right ^orl«, the Poona Cantonment 

mter Wojt tL Kirkee Wate^ High ^Explosjve 

Factory Water ^orK Th CJy V 

r“®a"er‘L"’of L PubEc Health Engineer to 

Government. , 

CanalTo he work three openings in the canal hvo ot 

^ ‘are*'S ^24" diante.r and one ^ - ang^J^ts.^ 

"ELtsIre^de bo* iU^^te^/s S 

to minimise the entrance of m through a purification 

the canal. The water admitted tet passeyiuougn p ^ 

chamber (32'XlO'), where an average deptn 
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maintained. In this chamber there are three rows of screens to 
arrest the fine moss. For eight montlis in the year, i.c., in summer 
and winter, water is passed from tlie purifieation ehainber direct 
to a by-pass channel 550' X 20' x 6', having a storage eapacit\' of 
about 5 lakhs of gallons. At the otlier end of this channel there 
are again two sets of screens to rcino\e an\- fine moss that may 
have eseaped through the prexious sereens. During these eiglit 
months, purification of the water is earried out in the purification 
chamber by treatment with ammonium sulphate and chlorine 
solution. In the monsoon, as the water is turbid, it is treated 
with alum in the purification chamber, then taken for settlement 
to two settling tanks each of 500' X 250' X 10', with a capacity of 
7*5 million gallons each, and from the tanks again to the by-pass 
channel where ammonium sulphate and ehlorine are added. 
After passing through the by-pass the water flows into the distribution 
system. This distribution is partly by gravitation, and in place.s 
where ground levels are higher by pumping. About 80 per cent., 
i.e., 9-1 million gallons per day, is by gravity' and the remaining 
20 per eent. i.e., 2-47 million gallons per day, is by pumping. 
High level supply is made by pumping water from the sump well 
to three hi^ level tanks of a total eapaeity of 5 lakh gallons 
situated at a distance of 2,100 feet by the side of the Shanker Seth 
Road. A fourth tank of 4-5 lakh gallons is being completed 
at present. There is a subsidiary pumping station near the 
Aryabhushan Press on the Fergusson College Road for pumping 
water from the gravity main to a tank of 1,20,000 gallon capacity 
on the top of the hills behind the Fergusson College. This meets 
the demand of the high level area in the Shivajinagar area. 

A 24" line connects the Katraj duct to the Cit>' Water Works. 
When the Katraj water is admitted, it is directly taken into tlie 
purification chamber. 


The Poom Cantonment Water Works.— Water to these works is 
drawn from the Mutha Right Bank Canal at a place about 200 yards 
pst of St. Mary’s Church. Raw water is pumped from tlie canal 
into the settling tanks. The minimum discharge of the canal at 
this point is lO cusecs and its bed-level 1,873' appro.ximately. The 
average consumption of raw water is 7 million gallons per day. 


The pumped water while flowing into the settling tanks i 
admimstered a proper chemical dose, generally of sulphate o 
alumina to hasten sedimentation and remove the fine particles mor 
ettectively and rapidly than by simple sedimentation. The fine 
particles of matter still remain in suspension and are removed b 
passmg the water through filter beds. As an additional safeguard 
tor the removal of pathogenic bacteria and other organic matte 
from water, the filtered water is sterilised by the addition o 
chlorine and ammonia en route to the storage reservoir, from whid 
It IS delivered to Ae Mea partly by gravity and partly by pumping 
There are high level areas, e.e., the Chatursinghi Hill, Enib", 

wifi' «h>te, and part of Vanavdi 

High level resereou-s are maintained to supply these are.as am 

trater is pumped into these reservoirs either from the pure ’w,ate 

m tTe" V; station boS va e 

to the Yeravda area and to the Tata Air Craft Factorv on th, 

Poom-^^nagM Hoad. The Lohagaon Pumping Station pump 
r«r.Zl.vv.- J Aerothome and other Air Forces InstoliaHon Th 
Ganes^ind Pumping Station near the Agricultural Colleg 
A Bk Vf 2-41 ^ 
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supplies water to the higher areas of the Ganeslikhind Road and 
the University Buildings. Water from this station is pumped into 
a reservoir of 11,000 gallon capacity constmcted on the 
Chatuhshringi Hills. 

The average daily .supply from the Poona Cantonment water- 
works is approximately 7 million gallons and it works to about 
40 gallons per head i)er day. 

The Kirkee Water Work-s.— Tlae Kirkee Cantonment also draws 
its water supply from tlie Mutha Right Bank Canal at the Empress 
Caiden. It has an independent water works, having up-to-date 
filtration plant situated near the Holkar Bridge. The daily supply 
from this is approximately 4 million gallons, including supplies to 
two imi:)ortant ammunition factories. 


The Pdsdn Water Worlcs.— In addition to these three, there is 
also water supply from the lake at Pasan. This is also a filtered 
water supply. The lake has a capacity of 75 million cubic feet. 
Tlie length of the earthen dam is 2,690 feet and maximum height 
50 feet. The average supply from this source is half a million 
gallons per day, and supply is to Pasan, National Chemical 
Laboratory and Range Hill areas. 

All water from the Poona Cantonment and Kirkee Water Works 


is sold by meter. 

Future Growth of Water Works.— Extension of water vyorks 
has not kept pace with the growth of population. All the existing 
kvorks are now running to their maximum capacity. The Poona 
City area continues to be supplied with raw chlorinated water to 
the extent of about 12 million gallons per day. It is considered 
that this water should be filtered and properly treated. More- 
over, all the water works (except the Pashan \\ater 
denend for tlieir somce on the Mutha Right Bank Canal. This 
canal system is 80 years old and the Corporation feels that watCT 
sunnlv to a city like Poona cannot be left dependant upon such 
a source. The Public Healtli Department of Covemment, in co- 
ordination with the Poona Corporation, is, therefore, considering 

a scheme which wUl provide piped water S® 

PChadakv^la Lake for the Poona City area. This wilt free the 
Mutha Right Bank Canal for irrigation. The scheme is estimated 
to cost 180^ lakhs of rupees. It envisages drawmg water from ^ 
Khadakvasla Lake into a sump well from wWch it will be 
on to a hill along the Poona-Khadakvasla Road, where it will be 

settled in large clarifiers and the settled w^er 

tlirough a 66" diameter pipe line to the Paivati hills xor 

requirements of dre “stituti^ m the ~ ^ooa 

capacty of *e pipe toe «J™po 

P^aU hills and the filtered water will he stored in a big 

I.U U'lic Afi-pr the settled water is drawn for tlie filters for 

fr "Ss “fwsrwrs 

Se the eidsting plants, after due expansion, will meet the 

’’Thl" wh7e1nl“rof 
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pumping station near the junction of the Bahiroba Nala with the 
Muia-Mutha. From this pumping station the dry weather flow of 
sewage is pumped to distributaries 3 and 5 of the Mutha Right 
Bank Canal for irrigation, after dilution with canal water, of areas 
amounting in all to about 4,350 acres commanded by those distribu- 
taries. Most of the area of the City apart from some of the eastern 
(i.e,, old suburban) areas is now provided with a complete water 
carriage system of night soil and all kinds of sewage, including 
night soil, are carried by stoneware pipe drains from 6 to 30 inches 
in diameter to the gravitation sewer and thence to the pumping 
station. Two pumping stations are provided for lifting the sewage 
from the low-lying area of tlie city and Bhamburda into the gravia- 
tion sewer. 


Drainage lines are laid in some parts of the old suburban area 
and they are joined to the outfall sewer. These were laid and are 
still maintained by the Government in the Public Works Depart- 
ment. Urgent complaints of drainage chokes or overflows are 
attended to by the municipal staff. In the old Suburban areas, 
wherever there is no water-borne underground sewage, night- 
soil is removed in municipal sullage lorries. 

The outfall pumping station at Bahiroba Nala is managed by the 
Public Health Engineering Section of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. The participating local authorities, i.e,, the Poona Municipal 
Corporation and tlie Poona Cantonment are charged for the cost of 
pumping. 

Two Nalas, the Nagzari and the Manik, traverse the city from 
south to north serving as large storm water drains. They meet 
together before joining the Mutha about 300 yards above its 
junction with the Mula. These ndlds have been drained, covered 
with slabs in certain places and built up in masonry at otliers. 
A cement concrete channel is provided in the Nagzari Nala over 
a considerable length and the sides graded and levelled and turf 
planted on them. 

There are two big gardens in Poona maintained by the Agri- 
Horticultural Society of Western India, viz., the Empress Gardens 
and the Bund Gardens. 


The Empress Botanical Gardens, situated east of the Race Course 
on the Prince of WaTes Drive, provide a real beauty spot. These 
gardens have an area of 60 acres artistically laid out and possess tall 
majestic trees as well as innumerable varieties of plants and flowers. 
A band-stand and a pond in which lotus flowers abound have added 
to the beauty of the place. At one time known as the Soldiers’ 
Gardens and in charge of the Military, they were transferred to the 
Agri-Horticultural Society of Western India in 1892, Government 
guar^teeing a deficit up to Rs. 3,000 annually. Good vegetable 
and flower seeds, cut flowers of all kinds and plants in pots are 
sold here at moderate rates. 


The Bund Gardens, opened to the public in 1869, are situate 
on the right bank of the Mula-MuAa river, about a mile 
a quarter north-east of the railway station. These gardens 
one of the most attractive evening resorts of the residents in t 
extern p^s of Poona. They take their name from the Jamsetj 
Bund which stretches across the river there. The grounds measu 
A Bk Vf 2-41a 
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about 180 yards from east to west and about 80 yards from north to 
south. They are laid out in terraces to which flights of handsome 
steps lead, tlie lowest terrace overlooking the river being faced by 
a massive wall about 30' high from *the river-bed. In the centre 
of the garden is an ornamental marble fountain and on the west 
is a band-stand. Tliis is also under the management of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society of Western India, who hold their annual 
Flower Show here. This is a special event of the Poona season. 

The other gardens are managed by the Poona Municipal Corpora- 
tion. 


The Jijamata Garden : Covering an area of about half an acre in 
the vicinity of the Ganapati temple in Kasbii Peth, this pretty 
municipal garden perpehiates the memory of Jijabai, the revered 
mother of Shivaji the Great. Tlie site was formerly known as 
Ambarkhana and bore tlie Lai Mahal (Red palace) built by Shahaji 
for the use of his wife Jijabai and their yoimg son Shivaji. The 
garden is reserved for women, and children below eight years of 


age. 

The Sambhaji Udijdna (Park) : This is one of the largest of the 
municipal gardens in Poona, covering an area of nearly ten acres. 
It is situated along the left bank of the Mutha river a few yards 
north-east of the Sambhaji (old Lakdi) Bridge. A separate section 
of the garden has been reser\'ed for women and children. There 
is a band-stand and music is provided in the garden every Satur- 
day and also on special festive occasions. 

The Shwa\i Tank Garden : This is situated in Shivajinagar.^ The 
chief attraction of this garden is the large swimming pool (i97 XJo ) 
built up in it. There is a diving platform attached to the pool. 
Water is taken into the pool from the municipal water line and 
there is arrangement for steady replenishment and renewal of the 

water supply. 

The Somaoar Peth Garden ■. Tliis is the biggest garden m tlie 
eastern part of the city. An up-to-date swimming pool with 
a circulating filtration system forms part of this garden. 

The Pesavd VduSrm (Garden) i This garden is situated at the 
foot of the ParvaH Hill on a high ground 
of the road leading from the Parashurambhau 
hill It covers nearly 7 acres of ground and is well 1.. d out a 
eLed ^ here is I small canary and a zoo attached o it The 
munSpallty has plans to use this park and the area of the Parvab 
Tank east of the road to house a zoo. 

The other munieipal gardens are:- 

KC^'^ofr Jew Lsgtak a few ^ 

l^tat-d wSn c:r »ie to the Suburban 

Vegetable Sket^^^'is sTtuated in 

Z X « ifbjron^a^fiertwln the Tulli Bkg and RImefvar 
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temples in Shukrawtir Pe^. The construction began in 1882 and 
was completed in 1886. The total cost was Rs. 2,30,000. It was 
formally opened on the 5th of October, 1886, by Lord Reay, the 
then Governor of Bombay, whose name it carried up to 1938, when 
it was renamed after Mahatma Phule, a great social reformer of 
Mah^ashtra in the last century. 

This building furnishes an outstanding design and pattern for 
a vegetable and fruit market and has seiwed as a model for many 
markets in India. It is octogonal in shape and contains about 500 
stalls. It is said that the design is a play upon the name Reay, the 
architect having so contrived that a number of covered galleries 
project like rays from a central edifice. Surmounting all, in the 
centre, is a tower eighty feet high. This tower has a diameter of 
40 feet and has stalls on the ground floor. 

All lands of fruits and vegetables and other commodities of every 
day use are sold in this market. The commodities displayed for sale 
are so arranged that each section of the market contains a particular 
variety of fruits and vegetables. 

There are large grounds behind the main building on which 
wholesale business is transacted. Additional vegetable and fruit 

^ I platforms and sheds have been 

provided by die Corporation for the use of vendors and customers, 
l^ar parks, bicycle stands, cart stands, etc., have been proWded. 

The total annual income of the Corporation from the stall rentals 
hcence fees, etc., is Rs. 3,85,854 (19495. remais, 

opened, one in Shivajinagar 
c ® ^ Lloyd) Bridge, and the other on Korve road 

Yeravda known as the F B Irani 

pere is a small vegetable market at Bhavani Peth. 

Building of new markets in the Deccan 
Hadapsar and Bopodi are contemplated. Gymkhana area, 

Shukravar Peth. recently started in 

ia add. 

The^fare'sevrmutl 10 atall. 

01^ The „„„her of sfa^it ^ 

constructed at the villafrc nf Vr. house which was specially 

'™keVi'h/housf S a^cleanTad 

Su^nntendent ^TWe th^ee^feT "(1 

bS “"addfflo* ■■"’to Z 

Bngade U.e.e ate the fite eo^t'’oTthe‘“poo*: ILd 
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in clpse harmony and co-operalion with one another 
nder the Fire Bngade Superintendent there is a total staff of 
8 motor drivers, 5 tindals, 36 firemen, 4 turncocks and other 
miscellaneous staff. There are 2,445 fire hydrants and tire plugs 
in the municipal limits. ^ ^ 

The following big fires have occurred in the Poona Municipal 
limits in recent years 


Place. 


(1) The Aryabhushan Press 

(2) Raja Bahadur Motilal Mill, 

Kennedy Road 

(3) Ravivar Peth 

(4) Poona Club, Bund Road 

(5) Bhavani Peth, 16 and 17 

(6) Sadashiv Peth, 251 

(7) Bhavani Peth, 122 

(8) M. & S. M. Goods Shed, Kennedy 

Road 


Estimated 

loss. 

Rs. 

Year. 

1,00,000 

1926 

1,00,000 

1943 

55,000 

1944 

2,00,000 

1945 

25,000 

1947 

35,000 

1947 

40,000 

1948 

25,000 

1949 


There are 60 places in the city for the disposal of dead bodies. 
Five of them are cremation grounds for Hindus, and they are owned 
and managed by the Corporation. Two are Towers of Silence for 
Parsis. The rest, 53, are burial grounds, and except four of them 
(two for Hindus and Rvo for Mahomedans), all the rest are private 
and managed by trustees belonging to the different communities 
concerned. Five of them are for Hindus, 40 for Mahomedans and 
4 for Christians. Three of the Christian cemeteries are situated 
outside the municipal limits. 


As a Military 
Centre. 


Poona as a Military Centre. 

Poona is an important Army Centre. It is the headquarters of 
the Southern Command, one of the three Commands of the Indian 
Army. 

Poona is also an Air Force Station with its headquarter oUices, 
and an air field, which is located at Lohogaon about 4J2 miles from 

the city. ... , 

A few miles away from Poona, at Lonavala, is an important naval 

training centre called the “Indian Navy Ship Shivaji. This is 
an Artificer Training Establishment and trains Engine Room, Ship- 
wrif^ht. Electrical and Ordnance artificer apprentices for naval ships. 
It also trains direct entry short service Engineer Officers in Marine 
Engineering before they are drafted to ships for sea training. 

Poona is eminently suited as a militaiy centre by virtue of its 
situation, terrain and climate. It rests within the lap of the estera 
Ghats not very far from Bombay, with which city it 
a number of fast-moving trains. Being a junction of ^he Cental 
and Southern Railways, Poona is within easy reach of ^ 

South India, wliich is the jurisdiction of the 

The air field at Poona provides the requisite air hnk ^Tth the outer 
world A good motorable road between Bombay and P^na affords 
the added facility of vehicular traffic beriveen these two ^ 
The telephone and telegraph systems add to these vi 

communication. 
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Within the city and its surroundings are all manner of terrain, 
from rolling do\vns to undulating hills, with the Muja and the Muthu 
as pretty additions. This is useful for the training of troops and 
provides wide space for Army e.xercises. The climate, never too hot 
or too cold, is congenial for strenuous physical and mental work. 
Poona does not suffer from tlie mugginess of a port town, and 
because of the Western Ghats it is saved from dust and heat. 
It has the peace and quiet required for an Army centre. Cleanli- 
ness is maintained to prevent occiurence of epidemics. 


Various Army establishments are located in Poona, Kirkee, 
Dehu and the Purandar fort. Many of these are centered in the 
areas of Vanavadi and Ghorpadi, areas lying in the Poona Canton- 
ment area. Old buildings and barracks left from the British days, 
of course with new additions, have been profitably utilised to house 
the many offices and institutions. In Vanavadi, the old landmarks 
are : Connaught Barracks ; Connaught Military Hospital, Old Depot 
Lines ; South Petty Staff Lines ; Army Veterinary School ; Army 
Signal School ; Slaughter house ; Station Supply Depot and Bakery ; 
Medical Mobilization Stores ; and the Indian Infantry Kitchener 
Lines. These buildings are at present being used to house officers 
and subordinates and a number of Army institutions, the most 
important of which are : the Military Hospital ; the Armed Forces 
Medical College ; the Artificial Limb Centre ; the Veterinary Hospi- 
t^; the Army Signal School; the Supply Depot; and the 'Military 
Engineering Service (Tools and Plant). 


^e Ghoipadi area is comparatively more important. Here the 
offices of the Headquarters Southern Command and Poona Sub- 
Area as ^^ll as the offices of the Controller of Defence-Accounts are 
placed. The old buildings of this area are : Officers’ Quarters and 
Messes ; Bnbsh Infantry Barracks; Indian Military Hospital; Kore- 
gaum Lmes ; Oiffram Stanely Lines ; Indian Cavalr)% Elliot Lines • 
Suply Depot ; Old Sapper Line ; Followers’ Hospital ; Brigade 
Library ; AiLxihary Force Lines ; and a few other office buildings. 

reso^f hjH was an old military camp, used as a health 

RHHci; provided accommodation for the British troops and 
Bnbsh officers with a supply and transport section of the ^ Roval 

^ World War II, it was used^as 

a camp for pnsoners of war. 


kA from Poona, on the main Bombay-Poona Road, 

Sries^ and which provide ample open space for the Arm 

lactones and the arsenal, the mUitary farms, and bvo imoortar 

educabonal insbtubons, viz., the Electrical and Mechanical ^Scho< 
and the College of Military Engineering. ‘ocnanicai Scho< 

the follow 

(2) Electrical and Mechanical E?gineering'scho’ol 'Kirkee* 

(Sw ff “r'.Srj 

Limb Centre, Vanavadi, Poonr( p."^ Artificia 
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The Cantonment Areas. 

The erne affairs of the military areas of Poona are not adminis- 
tered by the Poona City Municipal Corporation. They are under 
die control of hvo separate civic bodies, viz., the Cantonment 
Boards of Poona and Kffkee. These boards have more or less the 
same tyj^ of constituHon, functions and powers. At 
the head of the board, consisting of fifteen members, is the President 
who is always the Officer Commanding the Station. The Health 
Oihcci and, in the case of the Poona Cantonment, the E.xecutive 
Engineer, and, in the case of the Kirkee Cantonment, the Garrison 
Engineer, are ex-officio members. A magistrate of the First Class 
nominated by the District Magistrate of Poona and four military 
officers nominated by the Officer Commanding the Station are live 
nominated members. The rest, numbering seven, are elected by 
tlie residents of the respective cantonments. The Executive Officer 
of the Cantonment is the Secretary of the Board. 

Tjie area of tlie Poona Cantonment is 3,442-91 acres, or about 
5-37 sq. miles, and its population, according to the 1951 census, 
was 59,011 (both civil and military). In 1951, the total number ot 
houses in the Cantonment was 3,666 and their estimated rental value 
was Rs. 29,60,000. For purposes of election, the whole cantonment 
area forms one ward at present, but a proposal is pending before 
the Government of India to break it up into four wards. 

In 1950-51, tlie total income of the Cantonment Board was 
Rs. 12,77,396, and expenditure Rs. 13,52,541. The main items of 
income were : rates and taxes (including octroi, tax on annual value 
of lands and buildings, tax on trades and professions, toll tax, water 
tax, conservancy tax and entertainment tax), Rs. 8,81,091 ; revenue 
dei'ived from property and powers apart from taxation, Rs. 2,75,967 ; 
and grants and contiibutions {e.g., the Union Government s grant lor 
drainage, and the State Government’s grant-in-aid for schools), 
Rs. 52,029. The cliief item of expenditure was “ medical ser\TC^ 
and sanitation, ” Rs. 6,42,094. Other important items of expendi- 
ture were “ public works ” (original works, maintenance and repairs 
of roads, drains, buildings, etc.), Rs. 3,05,936; “public safety and 
convenience” (c.g., e.xpenditure on the fire brigade street lighting, 
maintenance of markets and slaughter houses, etc.), Rs. 1 , 30 , 549 ; 
and “ public instruction ” (payments of grants-in-aid to pnmary 
schools and libraries), Rs. 84,651. Octroi is collected by the Poona 
Corporation on behalf of the board, under an agreement, and 
a lump sum is paid annually to the board as its share. 

The item of “ medical services and sanitation ’ accounts for near y 
50 per cent, of the total expenditure of the Board. The semor 
Executive Health Officer in military employ on duty m the canton- 
ment exercises a general sanitary supervision over the 
ment as Health Officer with the help of an Assistant Heal^ umcer 
(a military medical officer), a full time Assistant Mecbcal Officer of 
Health (an employee of the board), six sanitary inspectors offi 
staff numbering more than 400. The Board maintmns 

Equipped GenLr®al Hospital of 65 beds wi* » — ^aTaf to 
25 beds, and also a ^iuiteble drspensary m toe 

Hots, Poont toe btontarHospitel at Yeravada, the ^ptosy 
Hospital at Khondva, for the treatment of patients sent from 

cantonment area. 
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The cantonment maintains 25-81 miles of road. 

k drainage and sewerage system exist in the cantonment, 

but the latter is now gradually replacing the former. 

Woyks" (p!’wi)! “ Cantonment W'atcr 

Street lighting is by electricity. 

T^ere are 23 primary schools in the cantonment impartinf^ 

These schools are run by pri\ ate 
grants-in-nid to them in 0 ^ 0 ^ 311 ^ 

State GOTeramZ'"“‘^““°"' Educational Inspcetor of the 

pump P^P “"d o"'^ Portable lire'-lighHng 

iroyrrnr4%r4Lbte “.ndTilif d'-"® 

'^';e“bo‘;yd''^L t ''™‘ p^ “p'"" 

sS'iS”S:-TSv“f— 

Wamvtirr a&'^l oTtyktydr'an^d" 

divided into three warSs ?t present bu ‘°'tU « 

redistribute these into she. ^ ** “ proposal to 

and esyynikreks°'3 593M * Thi''k“"'t""’^"k'’‘'® 

.ates and ta.ses ( incIucUn; TotroT hoiTsri/"”' ^ 

ta.v, trade tan, vehicle ta.v dk tav ^nservancy ta.v. water 
Rs. 1,68,728; revenue derived frnm* ’ entertainment tax), 

from taxation, Rs. 1,71 964 • and powers apart 

The chief item of expendihir^a? ^ R^- -WO. 

bon ” Rs. 2,06,819. ofher important services and sanita- 

“ public works, ” Rs. 33,295 • 3 “ n .h . ‘ 1 expenditure 

Octroi is coDected by the PunS 32,.174. 

board, under an agreement Md a <>» behalf of the 

board as its share. ’ ^ sum is paid annually to the 

neSy ‘ 5 ” pej yeUf^rffte 7oh7 “"dation ” accounts for 

ff”" Executive Medical OffireJ of ’^the‘’“srt 

Health Officer, both in miliHrv Station and Assistant 

cantonment once a month and sSutTourM"'** "'^'>'6 of the 
for consideration, and action is tak^ nrt! reports to the board 
bons. A staff of 164 sweepers and recommeda- 

supervision of a Sanitary Superintendent 

and female. It has a maternity ward'with rifS’ The tmt 
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Agricultural 
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rubbish and night soil are moved by means of lorries. The drain 
system is open. The drain water is utilised for agricultural purposes, 
and when it is not so used it flows into the Mula river. 

The board maintains about seven miles of roads, most of which 
are tar-coated. 

In 1950-51, there were eleven primary schools in the cantonment, 
three of which were maintained by the board, and the remaining 
eight were given grants by the board. The number of pupils was 
3,241. 

Street lighting is by electricity. 

Tliere is a market with 131 stalls. Sixty more stalls are under 
construction. 


Objects.* 


The Agd Khan Palace.— About five miles from Pune to the south 
on the Ahmadnagar Road is the Aga Khan Palace. It is a conspi-^ 
cuous landmark in the neighbourhood of Pune. It was built about 
1908 by H. H. the Aga Khan III, the spiritual head of the Ismailiah 
Khoja community. 


During the 1942 “ Quit India ” campaign, Mahatma Gandhi was 
incarcerated in this palace along with his wife Kasturba Gandhi, 
Shri Mahadeva Desai, his private secretary, and some of his intimate 
associates. On 15th August 1942, Mahadeva Desai died here, to 
be followed by Kasturba Gandhi on 22nd February 1944. Their 
bodies were cremated on the grounds of the palace, and two beautitul 
marble samddhls are erected on the spot. 


The Agricultural College.— The Agricultural College estate, 
06 acres in extent, is situated near the northern boundary 
f Sivujinagar. The main entrance is on the Ganesakhinda Road 
ear its junction with the Fergusson College Road. The roac 
jading from this entrance to the college buildings is lined on both 
ides by a beautiful avenue of rain trees ( Pithicolobium Samen) 
dth the college main building in the background. The avenue 
; about a quarter mile long and terminates 

triangular lawn, beyond which lies the mam building of the 
0 leie It is a magnificent edifice of trapstone block in coarse 

?asoniy having tlirel projecting bays, one m the cef ^ ^ 
■Minininff two forming a part of the side wings. The trontage is 
f the Renaissance type architecture with a semi-cirtular silver 
t the I e is visible from a long distance and 

Zl a" IVe TattSction^^^^^ the college and a distiripiishing 
ind mark of Pune. The dome surmounts the mam hall of the 
nege which L a marble floor and ijy. " 

ippSrting a gallery running on a 

a central staircase branching off on b n/aciVl^c the 

! about half its height and fading to 

ilministration rooms, the mam ^ S P j lecture halls, 

t'h/poona" Nlu^dS 
le of the objects. 
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a large edifice of trapstone building in Renaissance style which 
accommodates the Chemical Laboratories and the Agricultural 
Economics Section. Further beyond this is a seini-pernianent 
building which accommodates the Entomological Section. A road 
forming an arc of a circle and connecting with the Ganesakhinda 
Road and Vakadevadi Road at the western and eastern sides of the 
college estate, runs east-west to the south of the main building. 
The southern side of the road is bounded by the Horticultural 
block, the Modibaga orchard and the Economic Botanists area. 
A few yards away to the east of the main college building on the 
north side of tlie circular east-west road lies a two-storeyed trap- 
stone building of the College hostel, and next to it a semi-perinanent 
hostel building. On the southern side of the east-west road is the 
college gymkhana ground. 

There is a dispensary and a post office in tlie estate. There are 
residential quarters for the college and farm staff and for some 
departmental officers and their staff. 


The Arhbdrkhand (Kasha Peth), literally the elephant-carriage 
house, originally known as Lai Mahrd, was built in 1636, by Sahaji 
Raje Bhosle for tlie use of his wife Jijabai and their son SivajI, tlien 
only a boy of sLx. It was a strong building with many underground 
rooms. It was in Uns mansion that Sivaji attacked Sahistekhan 
(the rnatemal-uncle of Aurangjheb, the Mughal Emperor), who was 
socially deputed to crush the “Mountain Rat,” in 1661, clipping 
toe fingers of toe latter s hand while he was attempting to escaped 
Ihe name of Ambarkhana was given by the Pesavas, who turifed 
toe place into a storehouse for elephant-cars or ambdris. Notliing 
remams now of toe old palace or of the Ambarkliana. The site 
was converted a few years ago into a garden by the Poona City 

aid'dSton.””'' °n'y to women 


of 


I’oth).-This is n group of temple 

was 1749'?,V °m- to Siva (Siddhesvar Mithadeo 

Bhivoobai Baramatikar, sister of the secom 
Pesaya, Bajmiva Ballal (Bajirava 1). The others dedicated t 

ii ■R^S'BharC t^-'^*^’ ® Pan^urang Bhat, gmndsoi 

of tiiT tuples. hereditary pdesthoo, 

S^ars H^frle t1ie“ 
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near the Military Hospital. tL coUefre 1 ^ ® area (6) 

in medical matters pertainine to a research 

Pathology Department is the (brined Forees, and its 

/IHS' “T --- 

by this coUege. The manufacture oftrasmf^nl 
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crystalloid solutions for the Armed Forces and the supply of 
whole blood to neighbouring military hospitals in Pune, Khadaki 
and Aundh, is another function of the college. 

The Artificwl Limb Centre (Vanavadi, Poona 1).-Tliis centre 
came into existence in 1948, and is run by the Government of India. 

Started mainly lor soldiers disabled during the war, it also caters 
for civilians. 


_ The Ayurveda MahdvidijdJatja {and Seth Taracand Rdmndth 
Atjuivedic Hospital) . — This Ayurvedic institution owes its inception 
to the first non-co-operation movement (1921), as a result of which 
some patriotic Ayurvedic practitioners were moved to establish 
a college and a hospital using indigenous methods of treatment. 
Its main building is situated in the eastern part of the Pune City 
at 22, Nagesa Peth, near Daruvala Bridge. It has its own lady 
students’ hostel and the attached hospital (Seth Taracand Rama- 
nath. Ajairvedic Hospital) on the same site. 


It trains students in the Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbi systems of 
medicine as well as in allopathy and surgery. 


The Bela-bdga Temple.— This famous shrine of Laksmi-Narayana 
situated on the Laksmi Road in Budhavar Peth, was built by Nbana 
Phadanavisa. Its construction took nearly five years (1765-69) 
and cost about Rs. 25,000. In 1779 he secured a grant to the temple 
of four villages of Vagasrii (Pune), Ga]egahva ( Ahmadnagar), 
PasaranI (Satara) and Vanegahva (Satara). Hiis income of the 
temple was attached by Bajirava II but was restored by 
Elphinstone after tlie Pesava’s overthrow. At present it is managed 
by Nana’s descendants, who stay on the premises. There is an open 
yard in front of the temple, in which is a shrine of Garuda under 
a vaulted canopy facing tlie main deities, and two shrines of Siva 
and Ganapati on either side of the main temple. 


The Bhanddrkar Oriental Research Institiite.-Sitiiaied in 
)icturesque surroundings, at tlie foot of the Law College hill to 
he west of- the cit>', is this famous institution devoted to the study 
)f oriental learning. It was founded to pei^etuate the mernory 
)f the noted Sanskrit scholar Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar. It was helped 
iberally by the Tatas, and the Government of Bombay transferred 

0 it die manuscripts library formerly at the Deccan College and 
landed over to it the management of the Bombay Sanskrit and 

hakrit Scries with an annual grant of Rs. 12 000 
naugurated in July 1917, it began work in June 1918. It has 
splendid stone building, built in oriental st>'le and an ample 
ruest house. It contains nearly 20,000 manusenpts collected by 
>rofessors Bulher Kielhorn and Bhandarkar, during the last centuiy. 
riie institution has undertaken the task of publishing an audioritabve 
nd critical edition of the Mahabharata, of which eight yoluines 

1 ive so far been published. It has a Pubiication Department, which 

e ides concircrii^^ the work of the Bombay Sanskrit and Pra^ 
!S!es has started°a new series called the Government Onengl 
;eries which includes texts as weU as independent ongi^l wo • 
rhe Annals of the Institute which started as of 

S.y”; 
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The Bharat Itihas Sarhsodhak Mandal.— This institution devoted 
to historical research was founded in 1910 by Visvanath Kashinath 
Rajavade, one of the pioneers of historical research in Maharashtra 
and a well-known scholar, in co-operation with Sardar K. C. 
Mehendale. It has its own building in Sadashiv Peth. 

The most valuable possession of the Mandal are the numerous 
historical records (composed of original letters ; manuscripts ; copper 
plates; coins; old pictures, anns, dresses, etc.), which have been 
collected with great labour and patience from different places and 
families in Maharashtra (and even elsewhere) by devoted workers. 
Jlie Doftarkhdnd, as it is called, contains over a lakh of papers, 
which have been numbered and grouped : the unnumbered ones 
even exceed this figure. The papers pertain to a large variety of 
subjects and afford rich material for the writing of the political, 
economic and social history of Maharashtra. 

I" fine arts section there are more than 1,400 exhibits, of which 
1,050 are old paintings, 75 illustrated manuscripts, 25 maps and 
charts 100 ardcles of armoury, 50 Mughal, Nizamsahi, Adilsahi, 

i larafhi, Persian and English documents and hundreds of other 
miscellaneous objects. 


CII.\PTER 20. 
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The Mandal has, besides, a reference library. It has been 
publishing a quartely journal since 1920. Its pages contain results 
of the research conducted by the members of the Mandal and other 
useful information The Mandal has also published several books 
embodying original sources for tlie study of Maratha histor>-. 

Bhavanis temple, in Bhavani Peth, was built about 1760 by public 

subscription at a cost of about Rs. 5,000. A fair is held Mi the 

Navaratra holidays in Asvin (September-October). 

(Eavivar Peth).-This is a meetin" nlace 

mind's "o^7:Tat;:f aq3:r ** 

utdised for holding the Bohora school, the “Madarasa hlfd^ris"""’ 
the western ^oT'iShav^iaV^ 

built by the P^ava' BaiW^a^^ mansion 

It was a threeXeyed’ Si" 

British used it for CsTng many of th^^^^^ 

and the Native General Lfbrai^ ^ In 1879 ‘1 Maratlii school 

the rear two-storeyed p^t eSecl thl Pb. - 

down. At present this rear mS ’’"nit 

as their city' headquarters The site ^ 

into a public garden but this ^ the palace was converted 

e.tcava^ng opfraSi slJh rSid 

Wge and beautiful fountains and fonnH.r of some 

Now. the ^ound is cleared for use " al^Ld b^s 

>0 Bu „4 Garden (See p. 643 under “Poona City-Gardens"). 
The Byramiee Jeejeebhoy Medical College (See pp. 5,53, 559). 

situated halfef i^ohed°V a®shirt raad’'?ff'’Th'e 


Blutcnni’s Temple, 
( 12 ) 


Botiori 

Jnnuitklu'md. 

(13) 
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(14) 
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Oaneshkhintl road near the first entrance gate to the old Government 
House, now the home of the Poona University. According to 
a local legend, Durlabhshet, a rich banker, who in 1786 coined 
the two-barred copper coins known as Shivrai, used to go every 
year to the hill temple of Saptasnigi, about thirty miles north of 
Nasik. Wlien he grew old, the goddess took pity on him and 
coming to the Catuhsrhgi Ihll told him in a dream that he might 
worship her there and not go to Saptasrhgi. 

The temple is reached by a flight of steps in stone and concrete 
and is about 200 feet above the ground. The first temple of the 
goddess was built about 150 years ago. It was a very small ong, 
and it did not attract much attention even in the days of the 
Pesavas. Much more attention used to be paid to the Ganapati 
temple which is situated to the north-east of the hill near its base 
and after wliich the surrounding locality is named Ganeshkhind. 
Tlie Pesavas used to make their first halt near the Ganapati temple 
whenever they went towards Bombay or places on that side. The 
temple of tlie goddess was rebuilt and enlarged 75 years ago. 
From a wooden structure it was transformed again into a massive 
stone and iron structure about 20 years ago. 

During the Navaratra, the first nine days of the month of Asvin, 
a big fair is held, when thousands of devotees offer their prayers 
here throughout day and night. 

The Central Buildings.— This is a large three-storeyed stone 
building, with a plinth area of 43,093 square feet, situated on the 
Byramjee Jeejeebhai Road, about 3 furlongs south of ^ the railway 
station. It is of stone masonry with fine dressed facing, “ H ” shaped, 
with architectural domes on three sides. It has cement and tiled 
floors, Mangalore tile roofiing and terraces at places. 
construction for about seven years and was completed in 1914-15. 
The total cost was Rs. 7,15,000. The following dep^ments and 
officers have their offices in this building: (1) Pubhc Worfe 
Department, (2) Inspector General of Police; (3) Inspector General 
of Prisons; (4) Registrar of Co-operative Societies ;( 5) Director 
of Education; (6) Chief Conservator of Forets; (I) Consulting 
Surveyor to Government; and (8) Director of Agnculture. 

In the same compound there are other buildings which house 
other Government offices like tliose of Director of Local Authorities, 
Assistant Director of Public Health, etc. 

The Central Waterpower, Irrigation and Jiavigation 
Station (CWINRES) is located below the Khadakv^ale irrigabo 
dam on irMutha river. This station had its begmmng m the 
Snecial Irrigation Division of the Bombay (government which w^ 
opened in June 1916, and had assigned to it the work of ^^sear A 
local problems of land drainage, reclamation and 

Rv 1947 the Government of India and the Provincim ^uv 

Med on a number of ^Sou^’SpS. To 

irrigation and hydro-electnc works ^ ® | ^le station 

meet the situation, a new scheme was framed to expann m 
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SO as to enable it to undertake the solution of problems relating 
to— (1) River and Canal Hydraulics; (2) Navigation; (3) Soils and 
Soil Mechanics; (4) Concrete and Materials of Construction; 
(5) Mathematics; (6) Statistics; (7) Physics; (8) Chemistry; 
and (9) Hydraulic Machiner>'. Early in 1948, the station was 
transferred to the administration of the Central W^itcrpowcr, 
Irrigation and Navigation Commission and was renamed the Central 
Waterpower, Irrigation and Navigation Research Station. 


The station now covers an area of about 30 acres, which is 
proposed to be extended to 136 acres. While the station has always 
in progress many rigid and semi-rigid model experiments, it is 
specially renowned for its large-scale model experiments on training 
of rivers, such as the Cahga, Yamuna and Brahmaputra. The 
experiments have covered botli specific problems and basic research, 
and, as often happens, experiments on specific problems have led 
to results of a fundamental kind. 

Navigation research is expected to be a special feature of the 
station, and new sections are to be added to deal witli problems 
connected with liigh dams and appurtenant works and hydro-electric 
development. 


The Christa-? rema-Sevd-Sahgha-Asrama (near the Agricultural 
CoUege) consists of men and women desiring to e.xpress in then- 
lives, by prayer and services, the love of Christ. The ahama is its 
centre and a home of unmarried men, members and associates, 
ine members engage themselves in various occupations outside the 
^rama and give their free time to social and rehgious activities. 
Its purpose is to unite in fellowship Indians and Europeans who 
while retaining the heritage of traditional Christianity, seek to 
enncli Its understanding and practice along hnes familiar to India 

Attached to the 

Gsrama is a hostel for college students. 

the HoIm Name ( Pahea-Hauda, Pune City).— This 
chmch, wiA Its schools and other institutions both for' boys and girls 

S to Se Church 

of Pune over the crowded 

(i) The Club of Mahdrastra (Hira Baga PnnS 9 ^ t'K- • 

Wc«etlt£tei, h^S.«£ i 

t‘ltTnu«ri“ I"-- 

(u) The Deccan Gyrnkhann (Pune 4) Tbic 

m 1906. It has sohd structured for o loS- was started 

a billiard shed and a 'kll payilions. 

accommodate 30 000 spectators anH « ^ wresthng arena to 

maintains almost all branches of rhe •' ‘fv j- ® gV^l^hana 

g^es. n,e numher of“ r/ to auTr^'^ct 

1,150. A special feature of this 1950-51 was 

society of aLut 100 members. wK b^gdlws m“ef ® 

was storted about isS*"^ ^dub^Tf '1) -This gymkhana 

a institution and the n^e of Poond^ received 

1900 and was expanded into the P Y C H-” ?! Club in 

mco me p. Y. C. Hmdu Gymkhana in 1912. 
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The G>nmkliana maintains separate departments for almost all 
important Indian and foreign games. There is also a Ladies 
Department which provides games suitable for ladies. In 1947-48, 
tliere were 209 members in the Ladies Department and about 
500 members in all the otlier departments. The Gymkhana has 
also a housing society, members of wliich have their bungalows in 
the same area. 


College of 
Military 
Engineering. 
(23) 


Council Hall, 
(24) 


The College of Military Engineering.— Situated on the Mu]a river, 
near the Ranis Bridge, eight miles from Pune, the College of 
Military Engineering imparts basic academic engineering training of 
a degree standard to officers of the Corps of Engineers and the Corps 
of Electrical and Mechanical Engineers. 

The Council Hall.— This is situated on the west border of the 
Pune Cantonment about half a mile S. E. of the railway station. 
The main block is double storeyed, nearly rectangular in plan, 
183' X 53' and 40' to tlie top of the wall. It was completed in 1870 
at a cost of Rs. 1,22,940. It is in the Venetian Gothic st}’le of 
ornamental coloured brick work. The porch in the middle of tire 
west face is surmounted by a tower or companile 76' high with low 
pitched tiled roof. On the ground floor at the N. end is the Council 
Hall 8(/ X 40' and 40' high. There is no upper floor to the Hall. 
It is surrounded on all the inner sides by a gallery 5' wide, 
supported on light iron cantilevers. This hall is used for the meet- 
ings of the Bombay Legislative Assembly during its monsoon session 
in^Pune. At tlie N. end of the building is a handsome circular stained 
glass mdow. At the S. end are two rooms, each 30' X 20' 
an archway between and enclosed on the outside by a verandah 
12' wide. Opposite the centre is an entrance hall 17' X 17', beyond 
which is the staircase with spacious landing on each floor. Along 
the waUs of the staircase is a picture gallery containing numerous 
portraits of princes of India, tlieir ministers and sard^s of tne 
Deccan. On the first floor, there are several rooms. The S. end 
room is used for meetings of the Legislative Council during its 
monsoon session in Pune. These rooms like the rooins below them 
are surrounded by cloisters with open stone mullioned windows. 


Deccan College 
Post-graduate 
and Research 
Institute. 
(25) 


Lobby rooms to the N. side of the haU were added m 1936 at 
cost of Rs: 11.463. In the same year to the east of the Council 
all was also added a block containing six rooms whjch was 
.nnected with the main building by a 

cost Rs. 17,534. Later on a pantry room was added. This biocK 
iiiscs the offices of the legislature and provides rest and refresh- 
cTroomsTor mLhers of the legislature and also a room for 
rriTTimitteps Extcnsive alterations and additions have been 
iiten asTma"tall fit for the bigger legislature created 

y the new Constitution. 

nc Deccan 

: was closed by Government m ' ‘*i™ynuate unit to 
D re*open it in a different for uj^rtrv and it was resuscitated 
arry on research in q ’^and Research Institute 

s the Deccan College Po of a council of manage- 

, 1939. Its management is in the hands ot a rounc 

rent although the fi-^^VL^niversiw of" 
n institution recognised by the universi y 
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The building in which it is housed (the old Deccan College 
building) is situated in very pleasant surroundings on a tract of 
rising ground about half a mile back from the left bank of the 
Muja-Mutha river, about 'Di miles north-east from the Pune rail wav- 
station. It was completed in 1868 at a cost of Rs. 2.50,000, nearly 
half of which was contributed by Sir Jamsetjeo Jejeebhoy, Bart. 

It is Gotlnc in style and built of gray trap with high pitclied red 
iron roof. It is double-storeyed, two wings ( each 154' X 26' ) 
forming with the main building ( 242' X 52,'2' ) three sides of 
a quadrangle to which there is a vaulted carriage entrance beneath 
tlie tower close to the north-west angle. All three of the inner faces 
are arcaded on both storeys, the arcades being lO,'!" wide. The 
main building houses the library of the Institute and also provides 
worfang rooms for the Director and the professors. The out- 
buildings include tlie Director’s bungalow, students’ hostels and 
mess rooms. 

« (Aundh Road). -The De Nobili College is De Nobili Colletie 

a theological college conducted by the Jesuit Fathers, primarily for ^ 

nS >' " after Robert ‘ ’ 

scLhr missionary and a Samskrit 

scholar. The building in which the college is housed contains 

fa"d,'™LTpSa;eVf^ 1800^'iS ‘thoTi 

and hvo-storeyed wit^terraces on Ton tI 
c„„«, .be S.>nan Ca^r^oTr. “a„ro.b Jr'‘Tlv^-^ 

city. This Marutf gets his Mme “ DuK-rWli^T"' 'T''. 
is believed to have rocked or swiv^^rt because he 

were being desfroyed on tire fata^ field orpinTpa ' (1761)''”^“ 

walrlpafe S enwU"'’abou. \®reo b" ^ 

to time a second tmpirwas rdded^o 

About 1830 both the temSes wf^rA r ^ ^ cabinet maker. 

“““s “f Ganeffi Peth 

Gardens." p'agffidsr''"'™* "Poona Ci.y-f„„„«, 

rpj „ . Cardens. 

i&g«r£r 4 Go,K 

tiled roof. Many new additfom fnv^^ Patched 

progress The total cost T alf tlm "^«de and are still in 

expected to be 37 laklis of rupees T^p ^°'"Plcte, is 

a 2o-acre piece of land in Sivahnaear are situated on 

tS® 1 ”Sht bank of the Mulk iulf I/® Railway 

a.;!? ra, s suri “.r ■ r 


Dulyd Mdruti, 
(28) 


Pnginccting 

(80) 
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(35) 


.11 \JL liJC 

UymlOiana spreacling out at the toot ot a small range of hills, now 
known by the name of the college, are a group of buildings belong- 
ing to the Fergusson College. The college started its career in 
1884, when it was housed in the old Cadre Vada in the city. It 
was named after Sir James Fergusson, who was then Governor of 
Bombay. It was shifted to its present site in 1895, when 
its main building was completed. The other two important buildings 
of the college, the N. M. Wadia Amphitlieatre and the Jerbai 
W'adia Library, were put up later and they form two sides of 
a rectangle, tlie main building forming the third. The Jerbai Wadia 
labrary is one of the biggest and the best equipped of all college 
libraries in Bombay State. The several buildings, being additions 
from time to time through nearly sixty years, reflect faithfully the 
changing trends in architectural fashion. From the Gothic arches 
and wooden floors of the main building we have here specimens 
of modern streamlined R. C. C. structures in the two new lecture 
halls equipped with modern furniture, raised seats and tube lights. 
The Mutha Left Bank Canal running north-south tlirough the 
premises is a special attraction. (Also see p. 550). 

The Fitzgerald Bridge (See under “Poona City-Bridges," 
p. 637). 

Fire Temples.-?une has two Fire Temples. One of these 
(Sardar Dastur’s Fire Temple) in the N. of the Nana Peth was 
completed in 1824 by Mr. Sorabji Ratanji Patel, a sardar, and 
rebuilt in 1877 by Khan Bahadur Dastur Nasarvanji Jamaspji. Ine 
second (Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Fire Temple) near the S^agogue, 
was finished in 1844 by Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. To the E. of this 
temple, in the centre of a three-cornered plot, is a fountain caUed 

the Jamsetjee Fountain. 

The Ganapati Temple in Kasha Pef/? .-This Ganapati temple is 
said to have been a rude enclosure, first built by cowherds who 
S!iw a large piece of rock sliaped like Ganapati and daubed it ui* 
,ed-lead. When, about 1636, Sahaji Bl.ode built the Lai Maha 
palace at Pune, his wife Jijabal built a small stone 
Ganapati. The temple, originally a small dark room cove 

a roof which barely sheltered the image, has grown 

no a hvo.r^cd builSing, with two halls or snhhn- 

mamlapas in front of the image, paved wiA white “nd 

large verandahs for devotees on the W. side. One of the MO 

Kanaqe .iN g ’ -jardar. The deity is locally regarded as one ot 
the town guardians whose blessings should be asked on all re igiou 
and social ceremonies and celebrations. 

the late Lokamany.aTil£ wW abode 
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newspapers, a large library and a reading room. A large bust of 
the great patriot faces every visitor just in front of %he main 
gateway. 

GlwilrdfTi s Situated to tlie west of tlie reserx'oir near 

St. Marys Church, Stavley Road, this was the magnificent mansion 
of the notorious police chief, Ghasiram Kotviil (1742-91) The 
slory goes that on the 30th August, 1791, he confined a number of 
Telang Brahmins m a cell so small and so unhcalthv that during the 
night twenty-one of the prisoners died of suffocation. When news 
of tliese murders got abroad, Ghasiram was stoned to death bv 
an angry mob. All traces of the mansion have disappeared, but a part 
of a hvo-storcyed building of cut-stone forming the gateway of 

ornamental stone arches and pillars fnd in^ the 

^ S o^'^es south-east of Pmie on the 

nllw^A ^‘'^\^'y‘?y) 7 T|ns ghderdrome is maintained by the Indian 

Sr&d rNfvcmbV/'iosl,'’" T" dro.™ 

.he /tdr»nd^lr.?“°rp":"orr gilt's^ %Te 

end toe nTvltr£r‘'irn?togl'’S“'' 8““^' 

Wtoff '*'« " Hindu 

was shifted to the present she ^^‘I'^ashram. The latter 

4 miles south-west of Room Gitv Bndruk_ a \allago about 

tion hmits) in igoS, where a So/ Tn' 

Rao Bahadur Ganesh Govind Gofiia p 

preserved as a ' monuSpnil \ ^ i (now 

Balikashram. The Mahil-'i V "i -i housed the original Anath 
Both were nmlltnnraM i" 19^ 

Association became a general institni’ ^‘ndu Widows Heme 
married and unmanied |irls and widows!" of 

tions many'^departoents^ ( 1 )^T? h mud-hut, are the institu- 
students for th^ S S c'fvLv S chool preSl 
shala-Training Coilege for^Sa"rvT ’ Rarvatibai AdhyripikiV 
Primary SchoS. ® Teachers ; (3) Anandibai Lxve 

wtifr^rnbr '“S-her with .he 

on^a Rouse. The Club of Pesava, 

on a part of the site, and the rest is omip^Vbv 

The Holakar Bridge (See n T ^ ^ 

A Bk Vf 2~42a ^oona Cit>--Bridges '*). 
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( 45 ) 


Katraj Aqueduct. 

( 46 ) 
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( 47 ) 


Khadakvasle Dam 
and Lake Fife. 
( 48 ) 


Holakars Temple. -About 60 yards S.-W. of the S. end of 
Ilojakars Bridge and 3-45 miles from the Head Post OfiBce in 
an oblong enclosure ( 90' X 70' ) is a temple raised to Vithoji 
Holakar, and his wife who committed sati. It is now called the 
temple of Mahadeva. The temple was built by one of the Holakars, 


The Jamsetjee Bund {See P. 637 under “Poona City-Bridges"). 

The Jijamdtd Garden (See p. 644 under “Poona City-Gardens"). 

The Jumd Mosque (Aditavar Peth), the ehief Muslim place of 
worship in the city, was built about 1839, by public subscription. 
Since then additions have been made from time to time. The 
mosque consists of a large stone hall (60' X 30'), with a dome. The 
back wall has a niche with a step against it, and is covered with 
te.xts from the Kuran. The yard in front of the mosque is used for 
Muslim social and religious meetings. 

Jogcscari.—This is a well-known temple in Budhavar Peth (in 
a lane known by the same name), devoted to the goddess Arhbabai. 
This Jogesvari temple is known as the “Red Jogesvari” temple, 
there being another “ Black Jogesvari ” near Kotaval Cavadi in the 
same peth. Jogewari, like the Ganapatl in Kasbii Peth, is considered 
as one of the guardian deities of Pune, to which a formal invitation 
is to be extended on auspicious occasions, like marriages and 
tliread ceremonies. This temple dates back to the sixth or seventh 
century A.D, On the sides of the main temple are platforms with 
images of Vithoba, Mahadeva and Ganapatl The holy days of the 
temple are the Navaratra (September-October). 

The Katraj Aqueduct (See p. 638 under “Poona City— Water 
Supply”). 

Khadaki Battle Field. —At Khadaki, on 5th November 1817, was 
fouglit the battle between tlie troops of Pesava Bajirava II and 
those of tlie British, which resulted in the defeat of the former and 
the end of Maratha rule in Pune. The actual place of battle is 
the area measuring about 20 square miles and lying between 
Dapodi, Ganesakhinda, Khadaki and the Saiigama (where the British 
residency was then situated). The main body of British troops 
was camped at Khadaki, on the site betsveen Holkar’s Bridge and 
Uie Ammunition Factory, under Colonel Burr, Both the regular 
and the subsidiary battalions under Major Ford were in their lines 
at Dlipodi. Of these tlie subsidiary troops witimrew from the 
British before the battle. A strong British guard was stationed at 
the Sangama residency. Just before the Maratha attack was 
launched in the afternoon from the h’ne connecting the 
Sangama with Ganesakhinda, Elphinstone, tlie Resioent, left 
with his guard and joined the main body of British troops at 
Kliadaki. A little later. Major Ford’s force also joined with the 
British troops drawn up on the Khadaki plain facing Ganesakliincla, 
The battle lasted till about 7 p.m._ Elphinstone personally 

supervised the British moves. The Maratha troops were led by 
Bapu Gokhale. Bajirava watched from the Parvati hills. 

The KhadakvdslS Dam and Lake Fife (See p. 639 under “Poona 
City-Water Supply”). 
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The Khunud Muralidham lA/f/nJir.— Sihiatcd in the south- 
part of Sadasiva Peth, this Sri Krsna Mandir was built in 17! 
by one Dada Cadre, a leading sdcakdr during the days of the last 
Pesava. Its sanguinary name seems to have been derived from the 


i-westem C.'ilAPTEK 20. 
'97 A.D. 

Places. 

1\h)Na. 

skirmish which took place between some .Arabs and a companj' of KhuniJt^^^luraU. 
British soldiers, at the time of the inception ceremony, resulting in dhur .Mamlir, 
a few deaths. Another version, given in the first edition of the (•19) 

Ca-zetteer, states that Nana Phadanavis being struck by the beauty 
of the marble image of Krsna, holding the flute, prepared by Cadre 
to be installed in the mandir, took a fancy for it and having failed 
to persuade Cadre to part with it peacefully, determined to seize 
it by force. He accordingly sent a unit of Arab cavalry to the 
place where tlie religious ceremony was taking place. But 
by an irony of fate the Arab scars went to another place 
by mistake and in the meanwhile the installation ceremony 
was carried on uninterruptedly. Having come to know of their 
mistake, the Arab scars returned to their charge and attacked 
Cadres men and killed a few of them. Nana Phadanavis resigned 
himself to the inevitable and gave up the idea of seizing the image. 

Hence the epitliet khiinyd (murderous). 


The idol of Sri Muralidhar, described as Tandava (dancing) 
Muralidhar and Radha were specially made by Bakhat Ram, a noted 
sculptor from Jaipur. The images of Muralidhar and Radha have 
a height of I'-ll" and I'-Sla" respectively. The pedestal of die 
iniages is made of a single black stone and has 16 internal and 
20 external beautifully carved corners. 

The temple consists of two parts— tho main temple and the 
sabhamandap. The sahhamandap is a spacious hall for holdin" 
religious discourses. The annual festival of janmdstam'i (eighth of 
the dark half of sravan ) is celebrated on a grand scale and'’ during 
P^potsaca festival (observ-ed from full moon day of Sravan to 
Asvin) various charming designs are drawn in pastal colours and 
variegated chalks on the floor of the sabhamandap and e.xhibited 

to die crowds of people who make it a point not to miss diis display 
of a speciahsed art. 


Kumbhar Ves Dharan (See p. 637 under “Poona City-Bridges"). 

639 under -Poona 

CoWcgc.— The large cream-coloured building of the Law 
College IS located in the Yerandavana ward at the foot of a hill 
now known as the Law College Hill. This vast high hm, cvergrmvJi 
yith numerous trees, planted according to a nlan mrl m ii 
nmtured, Jends a green background to the College. The main gat^ 
facing east leads to a beautifully laid out garden A wfrir^‘«^j5 ^ r 
njarble steps leads to a lofty central tower froi whiill S o 

fed' feel 

Asfefef aJle helm^rr r'^'’® 

Justice Ranade, Lokarnya Tdalc atl Sri M 'vr ‘A® 

Shandic;afc^T)“nd[n^‘"'^l.f^^^^ 

coUected exlubits and funds for a museun,, anfehrarfeum 


Kumhhdr Ves 
Dharan, 

(50) 

Lake Fife and 
KJwdakvasle 
Dam. 

(51) 

Law College. 

(52) 


Lord Reay 
Maharashtra 
Industrial 
Museum. 
(53) 
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managed by the Industrial Association 
of Western India, who later on handed it over to the Pune 
Nfunicipality In 1896 the museum became defunct and was not 
revived till 1930. The management and maintenance of this museum 

T/ Mahurastra Industrial Museum 
Act (\X.\II) of 1947. 


Memuership of the museum is open to the public on payment 
and members consist of patrons, paving Rs. 5.000 and more- life 
members, pa\ ing Rs. 500 or more ; donors, paying Rs. 300 or more ; 
and ordinary members paying Rs. 10 as annual subscription. 

The management and maintenance of the museum is entrusted to 
a board of trustees the constitution of which is laid down in the 
Act. On t.he board are to be represented, in addition to the members 
of the ^Iuseum, the CTOvernment of Bombay, the Pune Municipal 
Corporation, other local bodies making monetary contributions to 
the museum, local commercial and industrial interests, the Ranade 
Economic Institute and the Gokhale School of Economics and 
Politics. 


The museum is engaged in a number of activities and has 
a number of sections, viz.^ Information Bureau ; Library and Reading 
Room ; Patent Section ; Emporium of Arts and Crafts ; and Educa- 
tional Di.splays on Industries. It also organises large-scale 
exhiljitions. It is visited by a large number of people every year. 


Memorial Halls— 


(i) The Chiplunkar Memorial Hall— This is the upper storey 
of the Patwardhan Memorial Hall of the Maharastra Sahitya 
Parisad on Tilak Road [vide (iv) below] and is named after 
Vi.snusastri Ciplonkar (1851-53), one of the leaders of the 
literary renaissance in Mahara.stra, editor of Nibandhmala and 
a founder of the New English School, Pune. 

(ii) The Gokhale Hall, La.xmi Road.-This was built to 
perpetuate the memory of G. K. Gokhale (1868-1915), eminent 
Indian leader and founder of the Servants of India Society, and 
opened on September 28, 1934. The hall is situated on La.\mi 
Road and is a two-storeyed building (75'x50') with a 1*^5® 
sta^c and an auditorium on the ground floor, and another hall 
on^he top flour. It is built in half-dressed polished gray trap 
with carvings and ornaments in cement concrete. The total cost 
was more than Rs. 1,50,000, all met through donations. 


(iii) The John Small Memorial Hall, Budhvar Petli.-'Phis was 
built by the Free Church of Scotland Mission. 

(iv) The Patwardhan Memorial Hall, Tilak Road.-This is the 
cround floor of a two-storeyed building belonging to the 
Maharastra Sahitya Parisad and is named after Madhav Trimbak 
Patwardhan (or Madhav Julian), a celebrated Marathi poet, critic 

and le.xicographer. r.^., , i, a 

(v) The Tilak Smarak Mandir, near S. P. College, Tilak Road. 
This was built at a cost of Rs. 30,000 to commemorate tlie name 
If irmanyl Tilak (1856-1920) and opened on 1st August 

1 905 . 


The Meteorological Observatory, Poona 5. Among 
All mlia ImtitutTons in Pune is the India Meteorological Office- 
technicaT of the Meteorological Departnrent „t 
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the Government of India, situated near the junction of the 
Sivaji Road and the Ganesakhind Road, a few hundred yards S. L. 
of the Sivajinagar Railway Station. 

Tlie Meteorological OlTice— popularly known as the “ Ohserva- 
tory”-is a huge tliree-storeycd building, dominated by a clock- 
tower more than 120 feet high and surrounded by a well-laid out 
garden with lawns and variegated flower beds. The building is 
built in Deccan trap stone with ornaments in. gre>' marble and gives 
the appearance of simplicity and strength. The central tower 
carries a lift within itself and also a spiral stair-case leading to the 
top, where are installed various scientific instruments recording the 
direction and speed of air currents. 

The building is the seat of the Deputy Dircctor-Ccncral 
(Climatology and Geo-physics) and Deputy Director-General 
(Forecasting), the latter of whom is responsible, among other things, 
for the issue of the Indian Daily Weather Report. 


Morobd Dacian Moroba Phadanavis was a cousin of 

Nana Phadanavis and was also Prime Minister of the Pesavu 
Savai Madhavarava for a short time. His mansion in Budhavar Peth, 
with its carved pillars and inlayed wooden ceilings and intricate 
trellis work, was perhaps the best specimen of fine wooden work of 
Pesava days. Most of it however, soon fell into ruins. The Vada has 
passed out of the hands of the Phadanavis family and its inside has 
been considerably altered. 

Nagesvars Temple.— This temple in Somavar Peth is believed 
to be the oldest temple in Pune, though neither its date nor its 
founder’s name is known. Its st>'le and the ornament on its tower 
seen to show that it belongs to Muhammadan times, perhaps to 
about the end of the sixteenth century. The ling, which is said 
to be a natural rock, is about four feet below the outside level. 
Legend says that the famous Maratha saint Dnyanesvara used to 
bathe in the well near tliis temple. Nagesvar is referred to by the 
saint Namadeva in his devotional compositions, which means that 
tlie time of the construction of the temple goes back to as early as 
about 1,300 A.D., which is the time of Namadeva. 


The Ndnd Vddd—or mansion belonging to Nana Phadanavis, the 
illnstrious prime minister of the Pesavas,-was built by him for his own 
residencejust to the south of the Sanavar Vada. Nothing but the 
divdnokhdnd (hall of audience), stands today. The divdnakhdnd is 
built in the popular kalamddn style, the main rectangidar 

structure, supported by carved wooden pillars done in the 
cypress (sum) pattern, being flanked on either side with 

slopng roofs standing on a row of smaller pillars. The hall 

IS built in black polished wood and e.xhibits beautiful specimens 
ot ornamental wooden carvings. The rest of the structure was 
demolished, and the Deccan Education Society of Pune has built 
a hne stone school building there, which houses their New English 
school. In 1952, Pune Corporation purchased the building from 

the Deccan Education Society to house tlie municipal ofKces 


The NarapatagirTemple.-VndeT the later Pesavas, the sect c 
^osavis assumed considerable importance as traders as well a 
ghters. A special ward called Gosavipura in Somavar Peth i 
named ^ter them and here one of their saints, Narpatagi 
Gosavi, built this temple, which has a cistern and a fountain ^ 
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Narasohas Temple. -Vnuh about 1788 by one Gapu Tosi the 
Narasobas temple in Sadasiva Peth has a stone shrine with a soire 
and a wooden ball. The image is that of Nara-siihha (man-lion) the 
fourth incarnation of god Visnu. The image has a lions mouth 

and IS shown tearing to pieces the demon Hiranya-Kasyapu who 
lies in its laj). ' ^ ’ 


National Chemical The National Chemical Laboratory of India.— Built behveen 1947 
Laboratory of and 1949 this laboratory is situated on the Parana Road on 
(eiT ^ beautiful plateau covering an area of approximately 470 acres. 

It has_a floor area of about 1,80,000 square feet. The main build- 
ing 1,50,000 square feet) with east and west wings, in addition to 
a central wing, houses the library, museum, administrative offices, 
auditorium, laboratories and stores. Auxiliary buildings (30,000 square 
feet) arc intended to provide boilers, gas plant, and pilot 
plants. A feature of interest is that the basement is a dug-out tunnel 
from which the service mains for water, gas, electricity and steam 
have been worked up vertically. This provides an efficient 
distribution of services. 


National Defenc0 
Academy. 
( 62 ) 


. This institution is one of the most important links in the chain 
of national laboratories which the Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research has sponsored. It is intended to harness knowledge 
and investigation in the field of chemistry for tlie benefit of industry 
throughout India. 

Scientific work is conducted through the following seven 
divisions :—(l) Inorganic and Analytical Chemistry, (2) Physical 
Chemistry, (3) Organic Chemislry, (4) Chemistry of High 
Polymers, (5) Biochemistry and Biolomcal Evaluation, (6) Chemical 
Engineering, and (7) Survey and Int^ligence. In addition to these, 
there is a division for administration of the laboratory which may 
undertake standardization and production of pure chemicals. 

There is an up-to-date library containing over 12,000 vdurnes on 
various subjects in chemistiy. A few hundred journals on subjects 
in pure and applied chemistry are received. 

The National Defence Academy.-This is situated at Khadakvasl^ 
11 miles from Pune. The Academy estate lies in the 

foothills of the Sahyadri that form the western water-shed of the 
Mutha \alley, and comprises a shallow, elongated so 

6,000 acres in extent, stretching across tlie vaUey almost to tbe left 
bank of the river. On one side is Lake Fife, and the near ba 
rround almost overshadowing the lake, above which i 
a sheer 2,300 feet, is a beetling crag crowned at its summit by the 
crumbling waUs of the historic fort of Sinhagacja. 

The buildings of the Academy are now in course of ®^^^tion. 

gvmmfsia, swimming pools, squash '‘“'S“i,ery, ’daiiw. 

ancillary huildings such as marke^, ,7’ provide 

stables and garages. , . recreational accommodation 

residential, educabonal, S numhering 250, 

KtLr ancillary staff, and a total poprdabon of 15,000. 
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The genesis of the Academy is to be traced to the Government 
of India’s decision in 1945 that the most suitable form that the 
Indian National Memorial of World War II could take was a Military 
Academy on the lines of the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, with this difference that, whereas West Point catered 
for the education and basic training of only army officers, the Indian 
Academy is intended to train officer cadets of all the three branches 
of the Defence Services for commissions in the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. Khadakavasala was selected as the site for the Academy 
on the recommendation of a committee presided over by the 
Commander-in-Chief. The points that weighed with the committee 
were that the Academy would be near Pune, would not be far from 
the sea, and would enjoy a temperate climate almost throughout 
tlie year. In its opinion, Khad.akavasala met “all the requirements 
on an ideal site." 

Nivadufigyd Vithobas Temple.— Nivaduhgya Vithoba’s Temple in 
Nana Peth was built about 1830 by a Gujarati banker named 
Ihirusottam Ambadas. The image is called Nivaduhgya because, 
it is said, it was found among nivodtinga (prickly pear or cactus) 
bushes. 


The Nawrosjee Wadia College— The buildings of this college, 
built between 1936 and 1942, are situated north-east of the 
railway overbridge crossing the Bund Road a few hundred yards 
off from the Council Hall. Three of them house the three main 
departments of the college, Arts, Science and Electrical Technology, 
and a fourth is an Assembly Hall. The others include four large 
blocks of hostels, Uvo for men and two for women students, a dining 
hall, professors’ quarters, workshops and g>Tnkhana pavilion. The 
buildings are built in stone, and combine strength, modernity and 
harmony. The long line of round columns on their wide arcades 
lend an air of dignity and poise to them. The Assembly Hall has 
a beautiful stage, well-equipped green rooms, a large furnished 
auditorium accommodating about a thousand persons, and 
an entrance hall topped by a gallery overlooking the stage. 


Omkdresvars Temple.— This temple of Mahadeva was built or 

Iv ^llcl in Sanavar Peth by one Kr§naji Pant:i 
Citruva behveen 1740 and 1760 from funds raised by public 
subscription. Sadasivarava Bhafi, a cousin of Nana Saheb Pesava, 
contributed about Rs. 1,000 per month towards its cost for si.\ years, 
while the work was in progress. The temple faces east and is 
reached by a large and imposing gateway in the midst of a high 
and massive fortified wall built in Saracenic style. The gateway 
leads to a large paved courtyard with side ranges of brick vaulted 
rooms. In the cenlte of the courtyard is the main temple dedicated 
to Omkaresvara with a small shrine in front containing a life-size 
stone bull, the Nandi. Two flights of steps or ghdts, one from 
the main temple and the other from outside the main gate run 
north to the river bed. The sandbank by the side of these two 'ghdts 
IS used as a cremation ground. The temple is held in great 

f different temple doors are so arranged 

i“st enters and fills the 
cou^ard and the shrine. Unless the ling is flooded once at least 
m the year, the rams are regarded as scanty. 

Pnnco/escarfl’ also called Pdtdlesvara (god of the netlier world) 

tenaple m Sivajinagar on the Jahgali Maharai 
Road. It has huge pillars and a shrine of Siva in the centre with 
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the Nandi in front under a circular canopy, all apparently hewn from 
a single rock. 


Parasancitli Temples— In Guruvar Peth (formerly called 
Vetal Peth ) is a group of four temples dedicated to the 
t\vent)'-fourth Jain saint P^asanath, close to each other, 
two of them in one enclosure. The oldest of Parasanath’s 
temples lay in Kalevavara (in Sukravar Peth) which was then 
outside the City. Later on, in 1750, the Pesavas granted the site 
of ilic present main temple, where two buildings, one for 
t. 'i h'i.il'Cii (or white-clothed) and one for Digambari (sky-clad) 
Jains, were built, both by public subscription. The temple of the 
Digaiiibari sect is now in the same state in which it was originally 
built ; but the temple of the Cidambari sect, which is dedicated to 
god Parasanath, proved too small, and the form of the temple was 
changed. Between 1830 and 1834 the Jains raised public subscrip- 
tions and built a temple to Risabdev, the first of the Tirthahkiirs, at 
a cost of Rs. 3,000. Since theii they have kept adding out-houses to 
the temple from year to year. 


All the four temples are gaudily painted and decorated with 
:oloured chandeliers of various shapes and quaint glasses, globes, 
uid other ornaments. A car procession takes place on the full moon 
3 f Kartika (October-November). 

Sir Parasurambhau College.— This college is run by Ae bi^apa 
Prasarak Mandali of Pune. Formerly known as the New Poona 
College, its name was changed to “ Sir Parasurambhau ^oWege 
in honour of the memory of Sir Parasurambhau, Raja Saheb of 
[amkhandi, whose son made a handsome donation of two lakhs of 
rupees to the Mandali in 1928. The coUege building was completed 
in 1926 at a cost of Rs. 4,40,000. It is situated on a si^jcious and 
picturesque site a few hundred yards from the foot of 
liill which forms a background to it. Modern m architecture, it is 
plain hi cS^^ and suited to the needs of an educational 

institution. The college estate measures nearly 28 acres. 

Gandhi sWed during his tsventyone days fast rn 

'‘'T/.fpLnli Hill and barr'stony 

the temple-topped rock of Pa . . ^ 0 ^/ above the city, 

sides, rises 2,111 above mean se ^ steeply rising 

Up the E. face of the "uns a ^o. d^fi glj,^ 

steps, leading to an ® j enclosure containing the historical 

is the entrance to an This enclosure is .surrounded 

temple of Parvati and high. In this wall is a row 

bv a brick and cement wall ab® d 16 

of rest rooms and a evented waU about four feet high 

runs a passage with an outer b enclosure is fiie 

provided with loopholes. h^^ handsome building m the 

chief temple of Siva ‘ h-g^vith gilt top on a phnth about 

modern Hindu style with a spue wun y 
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a foot above the general level. At each corner of the plinth is 
a small domed shrine, to the sun-god in the S.- E., to Ganesa in the 
S. W. to Ambabai in the N. W., and to Visnfi in the N. E, Together 
with the central shrine, these comprise what is known as 
the Siva-Pahcayatana. Between the plinth and the gate Ijcaring the 
mubatakhdna, is the sacred bull Nandi, under a plain canopy. 
The main shrine and the verandah are paved with white marble out 
of donations given by devotees. The shrine has three metal images, 
that of Siva ( Devadevesvara ) made of silver, holding two small 
images of Par\'ati and Ganesa on its lap. The latter two images 
were originally made of gold in 1749 but were stolen about 15 > ears 
back and were replaced by brass replicas. In a separate enclosure 
to the W. of the main temple is a smaller temple of Kartika Swami. 
Custom forbids women to take the darkina of this austere sage-god. 
To the S. is a third temple of Visnu. 

The story goes that Kasibai, mother of Ba]ajl Bajirawi 
Pesava, suffered from sore feet and came to reside in the Mastanl 
garden for a change. All possible efforts were made to cure her 
but to no purpose. She then prayed to the hill-goddess Parvatl to 
restore her to health, and her ailments immediately stopped. The 
image of the goddess then was in a neglected condition and the 
Pesavas mother asked her dutiful son to build a temple in honour 
of the goddess Par\'atl, and Biilajl complied with her request, and 
built the temple. 

The author of the ‘ Pesava’s Bakhar ’ gives a different version. He 
says_ that BalajI Bajirava built a temple of Siva in honour of Raja 
Sahii of Satara to perpetuate the latter’s memory. 


The Pesava BalajI Bajirava was greatly attached to the idols and 
himself performed the worship of the deities on every Ekaclasi day. 
In 1760 he guilded the spires of the temples with gold weighing 
1,020 tolas. In 1763, when the Nizam’s forces destroyed the 
town of Pune, the idols in the Parvati temple were removed 
elsewhere and were again brought here and replaced with 
religious ceremonies. In 1755, Biilajl Bajirava, built private 
quarters on the hill for change and recreation and he often visited 
them. Tliey are still known as the “viida” (palace). 


The foj-irth Pesava, Madhavarava, also showed great regard foi 
his fathers dearly loved hill, and constructed in 1766 the “ Siva- 
pancayatana" temples referred to above. The thread ceremony ol 
Pesava Savai Madhavarava was performed on the hill in 1779 witli 
great pomp. Bajirava II, tlie last Pesava, commenced a storeyed 
palace here, but it was never completed, and the completed parts 
were destroyed by lightning in 1816. 

The Parvati Lake now a dry rectangular basin about 550 yards 
long and 225 yards broad, covering an area of about 25 acres lies 

f Parvati hill, and to the south of the 

aty The lake formerly was a beautiful pleasure-resort fringed 

Tu '"'h » "’“'led island in d,e 

of •’“■•ding the lake seems to have occurred after 
fte building of the Katraj aqueduct which passes through and along 
fte east bank of the lake. The lake was a pleasing addition to thl 
Hirabag, where Bafajk the third Pesava, had built a pleasure house 
A neat fliglit of steps with intercepHng paved landing led from the 
Measure house to tSe margin of the lake^ A piece of raised ground 
left m the centre to form an island was aftcnvmds t,S,e®d hito 
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a garden called Sarasbag. 
there some time after. 


A small temple of Ganapati was built 


A • ® Mahara.stra is situated on its eastern 

r ® swimming pool is being constructed there by the 

Club. Ihe (^apapati temple, referred to above, still stands. There 
IS also a small Maniti temple in the centre of the basin. 

The Pehva Udyana (See p. 646 under “Poona-Gardens”). 

The Thule Market (See p. 646 under " Poona-Markets "). 


Sri Hari Mandir.— The Pune Priirthana Samaj was founded in 1870. 
In 18/8 a small Mandir for the Samaj was built in Budhvar Peth. 
In the open space in front of this mandir the sanidf later built 
a more spacious new mandir and named it the Sri Hari Mandir. 
In 1921 the samaj built on the site of the old mandir an asrama and 
called it the Bhahdarkar Asrama as a mark of gratitude for the 
services rendered by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar to the cause of the 
theistic movement and particularly to the Pune Prarthana Samaj as 
its president for many years. The asrama houses a library and 
provides accommodation for mission workers. 


Queen Marys Technical School for Disabled Soldiers.— 
hlstablished in 1917, Queen Mary’s Technical School for Disabled 
Soldiers is situated lietween the Khadaki Railway Station and the 
Poona University. The school is a charitable institution. All its 
assets amounting to more than 20 lakhs of rupees have been 
contributed by donations from the public, war funds and other 
charitable funds. Its affairs are managed as a limited liability 
company by a Board of Directors, of which the Sub-Area Commander. 
Pune, is the Chairman. The object of the school is to impart 
technical training to disabled personnel of the Defence Forces in 
trades such as oil engine driving, tailgring, hosiery knitting, hand 
and power loom weaving, electricity, and dybing and printing. 
There is accommodation for 100 students. Students receive, while 
under training, free cooked food, accommodation, clothing, a small 
stipend, and wages according to saleable work produced, and railway 
warrants from and to their homes. 


The school is affiliated to the Education Department of the 
lovernment of Bombay. Each successful candidate receives 
school diploma and a Government certificate. 

The Homi Mehta Colony for Disabled Soldiers, attached to 
lueen Mary’s Technical School, serves the needs of some e.\-trainees 
'ho live with their families in the colony, work with the equipment 
nd raw materials provided, and thus earn a living. 

Successful trainees are helped to find employment in J'-dnance 
ictories civil Government departments, mihtary units and under 
rivate employers, through the Employment Exchanges. 

The Race Course, an oval U rniles and 31 yards in circui^ 

ncircles the general parade ground, near the centre of bel^f 
lonrl that runs down the Cantonment from N. to S. Ihe 
^se £es bete^n the Infantry lines in the W /.npr^s 

Sens in the E., and its sonthem end obse thejola^^r 

hf ^acJs'arrmanaged br^he Vestern India Turf Club Ltd., which 
ave their oflSce near the course. 
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Raja Kelkar Historical Collection (“Mahatma Sadan”, 689 1/2, 
Natu Bag, Sadashiv Peth).— This is a private museum owned by 
Shri. D. G. Kelkar. Occupying an area ot about 3,000 square feet, 
this museum contains— (1) about 20,000 original manuscripts of tlie 
Pesava period; (2) some ancient stone sculptures belonging to 
2 B.C.— iO A.D. ; (3) 50 pieces ot coin and copper plates; 
(4) about 600 miniature paintings of all Indian schools; (5) about 
. M illustrated manuscripts ; ( 6 ) 150 varieties of lamps of the 

j medieval period ; ( 7 ) 150 nut-crackers of various patterns ; 

(8) a large number of pieces of old textile products ; and (9) handi- 
crafts, like ivory chessmen, dice, etc., used for indoor games. 

The Raj Bhavan (Government House).— This is situated on either 
side of Aundh Road No. 1 at mile No. 4 near the Catuhsihgi 
temple. The Government House buildings at GaneskliindR having 
been handed over to the Poona University in 1948, new buildings 
had to be raised for the residence of the Governor and his personal 
staff. The present residence of the Governor is tlie okl staff quarters 
for the Governor’s personal staff, situated on the west side of Aundh 
Road No. 1, to which considerable extensions were carried out in 
1948-49. A new building was put up to serve as tlie Governor’s 
personal Guest House. The old quarters for the Military and Private 
Secr^aries to the Governor were altered to serve as the new State 
and Guest House. The old Sub-Divisional Officers’ quarters served 
as the bungalow of the Secretary to the Governor. A Defence 
Uepartment building, which was being used as a mess was taken 
oyer to serve as offices for the Governor’s Secretary and the 
t-omptoller. Godowns, compound walls, and tennis courts were 
_ erected to suit the needs of the new Raj Bhavan. All these exten- 
l 5u "o .a: have cost more Uian five lakhs of rupees. In 

of rupe^ ® ""ost of more than three laklis 

» W ™ temple of Siva in Sukravar Peth. 

Pam An?.f 'i/— “i* ‘ '‘'“'■‘'et. was built by Jiviiji 

Aaa-K ^ ’ ,*^'“‘>S>vale who also founded die peth itself 

Additions and alterations were made in 1870 and 187^ 

St. Andrew's Church (Vanavadi Lines) set apart for the use of 
members of the Established Church of Scotland, was built hv 
ovemmeiit about 1861 and has room for about 500 people. ^ 

• Chapel (Solapur Bazar ) .-Tliis chapel built in 1871 

Sf. Josephs CotivCTit (near tlie centra nf fl-i^ n \ 

of’Ntogabm ures.'‘*“lTwaf S Z \«h a ’roof 

fcd“,J,ar^y°nt^it 

Bistop^H^blr “Iss (“?. Roed) was eonsecrated by 

under^^the o^d EedtfasuS? DelrZ" ^’'sUsh Church, 

gj, .S-LT'-IJ,' .f„r..T,5 ‘5 
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St. Patricks Church (near the Empress Gardens ).-Tlie snires 
ot this stately bnilchng rising above a forest of trees is a landmark 

especially for 

^ Catholic troops and their followers living at Ghormdi 

and Vanavadi. In 1886 it became the Cathedral See of the first 
bishop of Pune. 

St. Paul's Church (near the Pune Head Post Office). -Built after 
me si>'le of Sainte Chapelle in Paris and consecrated in 1867 
this is a. plain stone building with belfry and small windows. 

Sf. Xaciers Church (Convent Street, Sadar Bazar) is a substan- 
tial stone building in the Gothic style built about 1865. The 
entrances ^ire sheltered by small Gothic arches. The church has 
a steeple /I feet high with two bells. It is served by a community 
of Jesuit Fathers, who also lain St. Vincent’s High School, which 
is situated closely opposite. 

The Sambhdji Bridge— formerly Lakadi Bridge (See p. 640 under 
“Poona-Bridges”). 


SambhajiUdijana. The Sambhafi Udyana (See p. 646 under “Poona— Gardens"). 
( 8S ) 


(8S) 

Shanivar Vada, 
(89) 


The Sanivuravddd.— The Sanivaravada was perhaps the finest 
palace of the time^ (1730-1818) when it was built as the chief 
residence of the Pesavas. Its construction was started by Bajirava I 
about 1730 and since then it went on having additions and altera- 
tions during the period of every successive Pesava. Most of tlie 
vast mansion was destroyed by fire in 1828, and all that remains 
today are the enclosure, plinths and the surrounding wall. The 
walls are 20' high and the enclosure is 184 yards long and 
164 yards broad. The lower 5' of the walls are built of solid stone 
and upper 15' of brick. The walls have nine bastions and 
five gatewajs. There are four bastions to the N. wall, two at the 
corners and two in the middle on cither side of tlie Delhi g^'te, the 
most imposing gate that faces Delhi in the N. direction. The other 
two corners have two bastions and the remaining three walls have 
one each in their middle. Of the five gateways, two each are 
in the N. and E. walls and one in the S. wall. The gates are given 
different names. The main one in the N. w'all facing N.^ is called 
the Delhi Daravajha, flanked by two Uvelve-sided bastions built 
in massive blocks of stone and topped by a serrated parapet. The 
other gate in the same wall is to the E. of the Delhi 
smaller and is called “Jambhu]a’’ gate owing to a tree of Jaihbhula 
grown there. In the eastern wall are two gates, one being called 
Khidki ” as it was always closed and the enhance was 
through a smaller window. The other gate in that waU was called 
“Gane^a”, on account of its vicinity to the Ganpati Mahala (and 
also because there is a small image of Ganapati in a niche in the 

wall just outside the gate). The fifth gate is m 
S. anil was called “Mastani” after the beautflul Muslim mistres 
of Bajirava I who had her apartment near this gate. AU the gates 
have bi<^ wooden doors thickset with large iron spikes to ward 
off elephants at a time of attack. Above the main entrance fac ng 
K is a large hall with a wooden ceiling supported by 
piiircarvll irth. celebrated cypre.s pattern ™s tall - '.no ™ 

L the Nagarkhana, where dn.ms used to '>® VX 

played every day. This practice has again been 
Bombay Government from 26th January, 1919. 
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out\vard side with loopholes for shooting. 

The site of the Sanivaravada was chosen by the second Pesava 
B-ljirava Pallaja (1721-40), who, according to the well worn 
stcr>', saw, while riding, a hare turn on a hound, and thought 
that a house built on that site woidd never be besieged by any 
one. There were some huts there occupied mostly by Kolis. These 
were cleared and the Kojis were given another site in 
Mangalavfir Peth. Construction work on the mansion was 
commenced on 10th of January 1730, and completed by 
22nd January, 1732. The mansion built by Bajirfiva 
consisted of two storeys only and its cost was Rs. 16.110. The 
constniction of the wall was commenced in 1731, but the work was 
stopped on the orders of Sahu, the king of the Maratha State. 

Sahu also told the Pesava not to put the main entrance to the N. 
p it would mean a war with Delhi for whose Mughal ruler Sfdiu 
had a soft corner. In deference to Sfdiu’s wishes, work on the 
north gate was stopped and not restarted until SahiTs death (1749) 
aher which it was finished by Nanasaheb, the third Pesava, in 1752. 

The year 1755 saw the completion of the outer walls ; and in 1760 
tlie stone bastions were raised. 

The palace as it finally stood was a seven-storeyed building with 
tour large and several smaller courts or cauks. These courts or 

oTmes names from their occupants, decorations 

(1) Ganapati Rang-Molull-This was tlie main hall of audience 

where all important state functions used to be Iwld 
It wa.s built by Balaji Bajirava in 1755, for the celcbr i- 
hon of the Gariapati festival. A beautiful marble ima^e 
of Ganesa was installed in a wall, under a portico whole 

Puli-ina^'Vt'' the '^ofh ^ clepicting scenef from the 
Puranas. At the other end of the hall were fountain.; 

edging a rich flower garden on the other side. 

(2) Nacaca Divanakhana-Dancing Hall. 

(^) Arse NIahal — Hall of Mirrors. 

(4) Juna Arse Maluil-Old hall of Mirrors. 

ifi! Div.->nakhan5-H.ill of Haglioba. 

7 m of the Elder Pefava 

7 Narayaoaravanca Mahal-Hall of Narayaoarav. 

(o) Hashdanti Mahal— Ivory Hall— so called 4.1 

(9) Go'u M h-rd'"” 

t»okak Mahal— denvinir its n-imia 

kept there having oLo froln GokTin 

witii sloping ceilings like the aisles ?f ^ ^ i \ compartments 
supportmg the main halls were of wood I., i ■ P'I'ars 

and were joined together on the' i cyptoss or sum 
arches. The ceilings were covered with L fr i''^’ “'‘c'' cusped 

piiniff ^di firs^r^ees“^^.e.rf 

enamel and gold. Bhojriij. a 
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specially enaged for executing this work. The stone work inside 
tue courts was throughout finely chiselled and polished. Most of 
the important courts had central fountains. There was the fountain 
of a thousand jets, the cascade fountain of coloured lights and 
sparkling fountain of running rainbows. The former can still be 
seen in the form of a huge lotus with over a hundred pipe outlets 
on each of which twirled a seven-fold arm; the cascade fountain 
on the opixjsite side still shows its great depth into which the 
water poured over glass slabs behind which were coloured lights 
set in wall niches ; while the large square and shallow tank not 
far from the latter still show how the water was coloured in seven 
different sections and tlien allowed to mix and mingle through 
a maze of open channels until all the thousand shades met in the 
centre basin and joined their colourful blaze in such harmony that 
the water timned to its natural colour again to the great amazement 
of the visitors from all parts of India. 

The palace contained many special rooms assigned to different 
departments. These included Treasury, Store, Records, Library, 
Jewellery, Armour)', Medicine, Picture Gallery, etc. The Library 
contained very valuable works in Sanskrit and other languages ; 
the Art gallery had the paintings of well kno\vn artists ; the museum 
possessed many objects acquired with great skill and effort. 

The height of the palace is not known. It is said that the spire 
of the Alandi temple twelve miles N. of Pune was seen frem the 
uppermost terrace. All round the palace thick iron chains were 
hung on the walls to ward off lightning. From a cistern in the palace 
water was raised to the seventh storey and carried to the different 
ccAiks of the palace. The story is told that while the palace was 
being built, no one thought of the water-supply except a skilful 
mason who stealthily built a duct under the wall and made a reservoir 
near the Ganesa gate. When the palace was_ finished and the 
Pesava was arranging to bring water from the Katraj aqueduct into 
the palace he saw no way except by pulling down a part of the 
enclosure w.all with the building on it. The mason showed his 
duct and was rewarded for his foresight by the grant of a village 
near Ahmednagar. In 1788 the Phad Cauk was rebuilt under me 
superintendence of Nana Phadanavis. In 1811 an Asmiini M^ihal 
(skv hall) built by Bajirava II was burnt down. After the battle 
of Kadaki (1817), the palace was occupied by the British. At tost 
it was turned into a military hospital and later on put o o er 
uses. On Thursday, the 21st February, 1828, Ae palace was 
caught in a fire which lasted two days and redu^ed the whole to 
ashes, leaving only tlie bastions and the Nagarkhana. The space 
within the walls was later on used for a variety of purposes-for 
the Pune reserve police, for civil courts, etc. 

The work of excavaHng the whole site was rin^ertaken by the 

Archieological Department, and to-day its fountains stand ou 

amidst green lawns, and its courtyards L 

t frliinnse of what the palace must have looked like in its 

heyday. ‘ The balcony on the Nagarkhana gives 

of the whole enclosure inside and the big crowded Sivaji bridge 
of the wbo e enciosu monument. 

historical records and relics bearing on Maratha history. 
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The Sahgama.—T'he Sangama is the place where the Mula and 
Mutha rivers meet. A little below the meeting, the river ’ Muja- 
Mutha is 430 yards across. Near the " Sahgama ” is a tomb or 
samadht of a famous Maratha bard Saganabhau. There is 
also a temple in the vicinity with a gopura in the South Indian 
sp^le. The Sahganna is a place of considerable historical interest 
aIso._ Here Sir Charles Mallet, the first British Resident to the 
^sv5s court, built a house in 1/87, now the official residence of 
toe District Judge of Pune. The Resident obtained from the 
Pesaya this piece of land for his permanent residence, which he 
developed into a park with a beautiful building in the centre. 
A succession of Residents lived there, the last one being 
Ntountstuart^ Elphinstone who assumed that office in 1810. The 
Residency, the abode of the Resident, was attacked by the 
Pesavas force on the 5th November 1817. In Elphinstone s time 

included the adjoining grounds of the present 
Engineenng College as well as tne English cemetery close to the 
present Sangama Lodge. 

Byramjce Jcejcebhoy Medical College.- 
^ese hospitals situated about 450 yards from the Pune Railway 

Sassoons^^Vwvf °T buildings bearing tlie name of the 

The ° wealthy merchants of Bombay. 

bindtocs ^in "" toT handsomest 

buildings in the Pune Corporation area. It was constructed 

between 1863 and 1867 at a cost of Rs. 3,10,060, of which Rs 1 88 000 

was conriibuted by David Sassoon. The building is in toe EnS 

trap, rectangular ir|to 

Je ro h? 'orbWefUn^ 

MeS oLf 7„dTvTfel‘l7wS of JfkiF 

theatre and on the cround flnr? tk operation 

~TaM”f„ So £rt irii^ 

fromflLfo am?to Islhfo'''"-® been put up 

are quarters for nurses and fo7°tb»”® 'bf hospital. They 

out-patients’ department and As'pens^^“m.,™®'?,i‘^ol officer, the 
iD^tem and mortuary building, etc. maternity wards, post- 

wnsPe£"‘'on7fcr \^?sTng Ae^AdL^^ in course of 

for the expansion of the hospital and the other 

^P*7a?::y‘-SoTin"Ve‘'^^^^^^^^ -in road, leading to the 
The lay-out of these is so arraneed nc^ fbe e.xisting hospitals, 
.quadrangle admeasuring roughly 21 ?^X entrance 

• A Bk Vf 2-43 . ^ ^ ^ 'Vhen the work is 
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completed, a magnificent entrance with a facade having Indian 
motifs in design will lead to this quadrangle. Two other impos- 
ing entrances, confronting each other and similar in design, one to 
the hospital and the other to the college, will be axially placed 
with a spacious drive. Both the buildings are four-storeyed R. C. C. 
frame structures with pre-cast concrete panel walls for the exterior 
and brick panel walls for the internal partitions. 


The hospital building is designed to house a spacious out-patients’ 
department with its administrative units, ward pavilions, operation 
suites, maternity wards, kitchen, laundry, and allied services and 
medical officers’ quarters. It will accommodate a few class rooms 
and examination halls on the upper floors of the administrative wing. 
The main ward wings will e.xtend from north to south. There will 
be 15 wards in all with a capacity of 32 beds per ward. There is 
provision of a fully equipped X-Ray Department with Deep and 
Superficial Therapy units and Operation Theatres (air-conditioned) 
on modern lines. 


Servants of 
India Society. 

(92) 

oona 

Society 

(93) 

Shaikh Sallas* 
Tombs. 

(94) 


'The Medical College is planned to admit about 100 students per 
annum, with provision of 16 class rooms, 3 big lecture halls, a library, 
a pathology museum, and an assembly hall capable of accomm^at- 
ing 650 persons and provided with modern conveniences such as 
concealed lighting, facilities for stage performances, etc. 

The Servants of India Society {See p. 596 under "Voluntary 
Social Service Organizations”). 

Seva Sadan The Poona Seva Sadan Society {See p. 600 under Voluntary 
ociety. Social Service Organizations’). 

Shaikh Sallas” Tombs.-The two Shaikh Sallas, 'Thorla 
and Dhakta (younger), are Uvo Muhamma^n shrines or f^rgat^ 
on the soutliern bank of the Mutha river. They stand on the site 

of two Hindu temples of Narayanesvar and 
to the local tradition, in 1290, Syed Hisa Mohidin Khalal and 
four other Muslim ascetics came from Delhi, desecrated the t\ o 
temples, threw away the lings and turned the temp cs 
The^ temple of Narayanesvar became known 

Se youV 

Shaikh Salla’s shrine.* 

Thp Thorla Shaikh Salla’s shrine lies on the Mutha below me 

Sivaji Bridge. The s_ainfs emted^ar^^^^^ 

surmounted by a round dome, S .emnle are still scattered 

The ruins of the original Na^V^var topic 

about to the S. W. of ^ the sam^ ^b^ ^ 

oveTTeTround. The columns and^ and the orm o 

the old temple are in the old Hindu style. 

The Dhakta Shaikh Salla's ^un^r ^Sha'S Salla. 

on tlie river bank stands the ^ great elegance 

Opposite the inner Aurahgzeb who is said to have been 

I- ,1 : .ga 

•Later researches have prove 'Si^''syS' Hi» ’Mohidin Fir came 

SnaUrSn^"^ »Wudiin Fir. 
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The large dome with the gilt crescent is the tomb of Shaikh Salla, 
and still further to the left is a mosque on the site of the Punesvar 
temple, whose images are said to be buried under the floor of the 
mosque. The mosque bears 7narks of its Hindu origin in three 
doorway pillars, two of which arc old Hindu work, square at the 
bottom, then rounded, then octagonal, and again square. The door 
is also Hindu with a Ganapati niche in the lintel. 

The Shreemoti Ndthibai Damodar Thdckcrscij College for Women 
(Karve_ Road Yerandavane).-The college was first started at 
riingarie, a village near Poona, in 1916. A separate building for 
Je allege H;as comnleted in 1923, with the lielp of a handsome 
donation of Sir \ithaldus Thackersey, a millowncr of Bombay, and 
«nce then die CO lege is run in Poona in its present spk'ious 
building. The building is built m stone and is surmounted by 

a conspicuous appearance in its surroundings. 
The college IS a^hated to the Shreemati Nathibai Damodlir 
Thackersey Women s University founded by the illustrious Dr. D K 

S!' f spacious hostel and a big open ground providing 

arnple facilities for games. Situated at the foot of a small hill, in 

MnfM^ u through which runs the lovely 

worl ““"Se is very ideal for quiet 

(Sec also p. 557 under "Department of Education”). 

Sindes C/iafri.-Amongst the architectural ornaments of Rine the 
memorial of the great Mahadaji Sinde, known as Sindes Chatri 
would rank very high. Eiected by Maharai mdLvar^^ 
Sinde upon the site of the great warrior's funeral pyre thl^^s 
a handsome and imposing ediBce at VanavadI in the S E ’of Pun? 

where drums are beaten^at mWniuhr *^*a®t*° Naubatakhana. 
honour of the drad m'dmght and twice during the day in 

Windows, and its roof edged with souattm, - u > Slass 

brightly coloured. The tatiior of ’the"ha^ '^if {I '■‘a 

bas a magnificent marble flnnr ^ handsome ; it 

painted li^ ma?bl™ ^e ceainu fs a” • also 

of blue, yeUow, and green and is^brill^S^ill'" shades 

lamps and gilded chandeliers Ho« illuminated with crystal 

SiniTes pal^quin. Ids ™breUa and "lonflf^^If^ 8^““ 

chut™ cnirors), the emblems of his hith 'staM™^ ^ 

guarded by dvdra-pdlakas (gate-keeners^ towards a door 

a quiet figure of Sarasvatf, w'nl ^^1* ^ 

inner shrine a statue of MahadLii SinH^’ic ^ of the 

in the rnain wall opposite the do^ He • « recess 

state and wears a SSan in the S^nde ^obes of 

floor IS usually strewn with ^ys lTd?n Irith Jl" 

A Bk Vf 2-43a ^ Ornaments. In 
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tlie centre of the floor is a ling of green jade. MahadajI Sinde died 
at Vanavadi in 1794. 

Chatrapati §ivdfi Bridge— formerly the Lloyd Bridge (Sec p. 640 
under “ Poona— Bridges ”). 


The &ivdfi Tank Garden— {See p. 646 under “Poona— Gardens"). 

The Somavar Peth Garden— {See p. 646 under “Poona- 
Gardens ”). 

Somesvars Temple.— This temple of Mahadeva in Aditvur Peth 
was built by one Narayanarava Natu about 1830. It was rebuilt in 
polished trap and marble columns in 1884 by public subscription. 
The ling is said to be a natural rock like that of Oihkaiesvara and 
is held in high veneration. The festival day is Mahasivaratra 
( F ebruary-M arch ) . 

The Synagogue (Moledina Road).— This place of Jewish worship 
is a handsome structure with a lofty tower and spire situated 
450 yards to the south of the Pune Head Post Ofiice. It was built 
in 1867 by Mr. David Sassoon. It is a lofty church-like structure 
in the English Gothic style, built of red brick with trap stone 
arch work and window mullions. At tlie east end over the porch 
is a red brick tower 90' high, carrying a clock and bells and 


Synagogue 
(Rdste Peth). 
( 102 ) 

Tarachand Ram- 
nath Charitable 
Ayurvedic 
Hospital. 

(103) 

Theosophical 

Lodge. 

(104) 


Tulasi Bag 
temple. 
(105) 


University 

Buildings. 

(106) 


surmounted by a spire. . 

The Synagogue (Baste Peth).— The synagogue was built in 1921 

for the Bene Israel community. 

Seth Taracand Rdmndth Charitable Ayurvedic Hospital-{See 
p. 603 under “Voluntary Social Service Organizations ). 

The Pune Theosophical Lodge (Ambarai Camp, near Servants of 
India Society). -The Pune Lodge of the Theosophical Society w^ 
founded in 1882 by Col. Olcott, the first President of the Intemabonal 
Theosophical Society. The Theosophical Society is a 
body of seekers after Truth. Since 1927, the institution has its own 

two-storcvcd buildinc in the Ariib&rsi Csmp. u 'H 

hTTuM-t Bdga Temple (Budhav^ Peth). -This teinple was budt 

by Balaji Bajirava, the third ^f^ya, in 1761. It stands 

of a garden of tulasi, the sacred plant, frorn which fact it ^"ves i s 

name^ The Tulasi Baga is about one acre in area 

The enclosure ‘ contains tliree main temples, one of Rama in the 

“Ltival h celebrated in ihia temple on a ^and eale. 

Umverdty BniWings ( at'Sesaldiinda, was 
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high) and a flagstaff. It was begun in 1S64 and finished in 1871, at 
a cost of 16 lal^s of rupees. The frontage extends 300 feet north 
and south. The northern portion was divided between llie clarbur 
(drawing room), dining room and conservatory, on the ground floor. 
Above were bedrooms. The southern part contained the Governor’s 
Office and private quarters. There is a big swimming-pool inside 
the spacious compound. The mansion has two well-kept lawns 
adjoining it and is surrounded by a variety of majestic trees. Since 
1049 the newly constituted Poona University has taken its abode 
there and has effected many changes and alterations to suit its needs. 

Vincent cle Pauls Roman Catholic Church ( 120 yards N. E. of 
the KhadakI Artillery Mess) was consecrated by Bishop Carr in 
1841 and has seats for 600 persons. 

The Vetaja Temple.-The Vetaja temple in Guruvar Peth (formerly 
Yetaja Peth) is an ordinary looking popular temple of Vetal (king 
of ghosts). It has a shrine, a chamber and an outer hall. In the 
shnne is placed on an altar the rugged statue of Vetfd encrusted 
heavily with red lead, with large eyes and long whiskers. In front 
of the shrine is a small Nandi. There is a bell in tiie temple 
donated to it by one of the Pesavas in fulfilment of a vow 
tliat he offer a bell if the casting of a certain cannon was 

successful. The image is a pillar of cement built over a round 
undressed stone, which, about a hundred and fifty vears ago was 
brought from Bapgaon, a village in the Purandar taluka. Vctal is 

worshipped by all classes of Hindus, but wrestlers and sorcerers are 
especially attached to it. 

Gosavipura in Somavar Peth is one of the 
ttree charitc^le_ works built in 1846, at a cost of Rs. 1,30,000, by 

N,ynatagir Guru KisunagTr. To 


a. f “d built public cisterns. 


Si^mayc'^oTv4^a?;SsnrT.''^ '“"p"’ 


The Viiramabaka VoVfl.-Now the abode of the Pune Municinal 
Coporation, thrs old palace of the Pesavris has had a very chcouer'ed 

reSce duriU*’l8M 09 "'*t privati 

rtsiuence during 1803-09, it became in 1818, under the RritiQh 

1856 the students of vedanta and Mslras. Thereafter froin 

Sa Hih si?i “ College, and from IsW the 

frontlrSrl burn ° down Trf 187^^0 ’'iTT 'l“?<'-'™Sle3 in the 

SV'alohSn''',;'/ tS PoonTHteS F 

Storeyed mansion 260 feet broad and ‘>1? » Jarge three- 

a balcony. Ten massive entrance surmounted by 

verandah of the ga ewav and 'Z oute^ 

splendid upper bafeonr^itrin ' ^^; on the 

ornamental wooden figures of monkivs^^Th?tl supported by 
well paved squares, and in the thircl one ^ quadrangles are 
in a line. The Municiml Gomeror u”® water cisterns 

®nd additions in the old building effected many alterations 

The Wellesley Bridge (See p. ^9 under “ Poona-Bridges "). 
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W ireless Station, Dtghi.-The Beam Wireless Transmitting Station 
or the Government of India Overseas Communications Service is 
locatea near the Dighi village, about 8 miles along the Pune-Alandi 
road and occupies an extensive area of about 770 acres. It is' also 
reached via the Pune-Nasik road and is prominently visible from 
a distance on account of its 280 feet high group of steel masts. It 
forms one of the vital links in the general organisation of overseas 
communications between India and the rest of the world. 


The Overseas Communications Service handles all foreign telegraphic 
traffic, telephonic traffic, and facsimile or radio photographic service. 
The three main centres which help to contact the foreign countries 
with India are-(l) the controlling station at Bombay; (2) the beam 
wireless transmitting station at Dighi; and (3) the beam wireless 
receiving station at Daun(^ ( Dhond ) . The central office at Bombay 
is a transit station for radiograms, cablegrams, and photo-telegrams 
coming into and going out of India. 


The beam wireless transmitting station at Dighi was erected in 
1927, with its own power house, radio transmitters, transmitting 
groups of aerials, and radio telephony terminals. The power house 
has three 3-phase, 50 cycle, 123 kilowatt alternators with prime 
movers running on crude oil, four cylinder 184 B.H.P. Mirrless diesel 
engines and associate switch gear. Bulk power is also obtained from 
the Poona Electric Supply Co. The high power radio transmitters 
are housed in two adjacent rooms. Specially designed master 
oscillators control the frequencies within the prescribed international 
tolerance. In some cases crystal control is possible. The output of 
transmitters is fed into specially designed and erected directional 
aerials. 


The transmitters cover the entire gamut of wave lengths at present 
jcquired for day and night operation of our Overseas Telegraph and 
Telephone Services to (1) the United Kingdom, (2) the United States 
of America, (3) China, (4) Australia, (5) Indonesia, (6) Thailand, 
and (7) Japan, and also an internal service between Bombay and 

New Dellii. 


There are two principal aerial systems in use. (1) The Marconi 
ranklin Beam Aerial of elaborate and precise construction having 
50 feet high masts supporting an e.xtensive vertically suspended 
laced radiator aerials with a spaced curtain of reflectors designed 
. produce a sharp beam of radiated waves. (2) The Diamond or 
hLbic aerial, which has the advantap of low cost of erection and 
laintenance; comparatively low height; ability to cover a hig 
mge of frequencies; and cheaper, open parallel wire feeders. 

Connected with the Beam Wireless transmitting statiori at ^ 
the Radio Telephone Terminal housed at Kirkee. This controls 
verseas radio telephony, checking the incoming and outgoing speech 
vefs Th^peech rece ved from the inland Telephone Exehange is 
.nvortod (^king technically, “inverted") in‘o. ^rffere”* 
equencies to make it unintelligible to tire c 

Fter which process, the inverted ”°.‘i“'i''®Vsneeci?rec^^^^ 

,dio transmitter. In the reverse f^f^eXand 

h Rip Daund receiving station is reinverted to plain speec 

L*d Xough Goviunren, trunk lines to Pt-‘^,-'>scnbe. 

The necessary direct current for the . through- 

tep-up traLScls^c^^^^^^ ^ ode"rMtifiers,' and in some cases 

lercury vapour rectifiers. 
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Pur (19 14 N., 73® 43' E.), a village pleasantly situated in 
a deep valley about 13 miles W. of Junnar, has at the source of the 
Kukdi a ruined Hemadapanti temple (40' X 12') constructed of most 
richly carved stones. Goddess Camunda dancing on a corpse, 
Siva dancing the Tandav, Visnu in the Varah (Boar) form, Har- 
Gauri, Ganpati, Nagoba, Bhairava, forty yo^inisy the Ti(iv(i 2 roIi(is 
(nine planets) are some of the stone figures found car\ed in tho 
wall-niches of the temple.. The temple ministrant is a Koli. 


fortified hill about 25 miles S. of Pune and about six miles S. W. of 
Sasavada from where a very fair road leads to the foot of the 
Purandara hill. Adjoining Purandara on the E. and connected by 
the Bhairava Khmd, is Vajragada or Rudiamala (4,422 ft.), a minor 


formation of Purandara is varied by two risings. The 
higher one, which is crowned by the Kedaresvara temple forms 

felow'’??^^ on its northern face, 300 ft. 

below the temple and more than 1,000 ft. above the plain runs 

on "re E "\Tth? h I cantonment, flanked 
on the E. by the barracks and on the W. by the hospital The 

northern edge of the terrace is defended by a low^wall with 

bastions and a gate flanked^ by tsvo towers 

"seen 'fs led -T'^' 

to“ Ctoathi nSi”® '’estiges-daHng from pre- 
and Vajragada The olde<;t n scattered all over Purandara 
a series of S;es in the sou h-wefi mysterious ruins are 

tlie cliff-cone to the E of VaintnH^™ south-eastern faces of 

of tanks cut into Uie rod, s^me ff^hefn^lTS 

with rock-cut steps leadirnr /in ^ balf-subterranean cisterns, 

Nizamsahi palace, Bini Darvaia 'Kednrp'‘^^^ Bahamani mosque in 
temple. PesS^va NladlmvarWs n^vO n 1)' -"- Purandiresvar 

Bahamani hall. Khadii Darvaj/‘ siv£’ magazine, 

some of the notewor^y vestiges. *'fadhavarava s temfile, arc 

role" rl'^^Hr"n"'A" Duels' 

Pefavfc it became the summef rLS'- n''' “f ^e 

court. Madhava Rao I often of the Pune 

bom here, and Nana PhadTn-n • i^V ^f^dhava Rao II was 

the Marafha confederation in manyT/^the^°"' ITa 

war. It had played an imnnrtetr.f ^ i *"0 troubled years of civil 

Nizamshahi d^asties. andAere a^e M'"."'® “>>‘1 

occupied and in service even It ^1 that it was 

Ages. “ early as the late Hindu Middle 

Ae first capital of Sivaii is locafprl I ^ famous as 

and about 30 miles S w of ^ne '' T? °f B*>or 

The fort mainly comprises 
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tliree mdcis (terraces), -the Padmavati mad to the N. E., the 
Sanjivani mad to the S. and the Suvela mad to the S. E.-and the 
Bale Killa (inner fort) centrally located. The fort is reached through 
three gateways, the Ganjan darvaja to the E., the Pali darvaja to the 
W. and the cZinrfi (gate) to the S. of Suveja mad. The approaches to 
the fort are, one from Margasani village, ten miles from Nasarapur 
on the Nasarapur-Velhe road, another from the Pabe brook-cross- 
ing on the same road, and the third from Male, a village at the tail 
end of the Bhatghar lake and about three miles S. of Rajagad. Of 
the old vestiges the fort has the Padmavati temple, Ambarkhana and 
signs of a palace and stables on the Padmavati maci, and the 
Ramesvar temple with a number of carved stone figures on tlie 
Suvela mad. 


Rajamaci (18° 49' N., 73° 24' E. ; ht. 2,710 ft.) is an isolated 
double-peaked fortified hill on the main line of the Sahyadris, about 
six miles as the crow flies and ten by path N. E. of the Bor Ghat. 
The two peaks, steeply fortified, are known as Srivardhana, and 
Manaranjana forts. Srivardhana, the eastern and higher tort, is 
in places strengthened by a triple line of wall. There is a rock- 
cut chamber, once used as a granary, and close by a large open 
rock-cut reservoir. Manaranjana, the outer hill, less completely 
protected by nature, is very carefully fortified with two high strong 
lines of wall. On the crest of the neck that joins the two 

peaks, fronting a small temple of Bhairav, stand three old 

stone dipamdls (lamp-pillars) and twp small quaintly-carved 

stone chargers ready saddled and bridled for the god. In the 

temple, which is little more than a hut, are three pairs of small 
black stone images of Bhairav and his consort Jogesvarl. 

Raja maci came to notice in 1648 when it was taken by Slv^'i. 
In 1713 the fort surrendered to Ahgre, and was ceded by 
liim in 1730 to the second Pe^ava Bajlrava. In 1776 it was held for 
a time by Sadoba, the impostor of Sadasivarava Bhau. In the 
Maratha war of 1818 the fort surrendered to the British without 

resistance. 


Ranjanagahva Ganapati (18° 45' N., 74° 14' E.) a village ten 
niles s' VV. of Sirur, on the Pune road, has the famous temple of 
];anapati as one of the Asia Vinmjaka incarnations. The temple 
s s'aid to occupy the site of a Hemadapanti temple. The present 
;hrine, said to have been built about 250 years ago by Cintama 
daharaj, the second of Cincavada Devs, consists of a_ rm^dapa vnth 
ows of wooden pillars, an outer and inner gabhara (shrine), t\vo 
MiarZ (spires) and a stone rat stationed at the entrance of Ae 
To the north is an arcade, the gift of 
rhe temple enjoys a yearly Government cash grant of Rs. 2,0-8 

and assessed at Rs. 35-4-0. 

7ere?r tE^We 

“I'erfr:'';." worshipper for the 

emple. 
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Sasavada (18" 21' N., 74" 01' E. ; ht. 2,511 ft. ; a. 2-5 sq. miles ; 
V 6,354)! headquarters of the Purandara tdluka, is on the left bank 
of the Karha, and about 16 miles S. E. of Pune. It stands on 
the old Pune-Satara Road by the Babdev and Diva passes. 
Sasavada was the original Deccan home of the Pesava family. Out- 
side of the town and across the river is their old palace, which is 
now used as the Mamlatdar’s kaccri and as inspection bungalow. 
A large temple of Sangamesvar, with steps leading to the river, 
stands on a small delta of land at the meeting of the Karha and 
one of its feeders. Near the temple is the fortified palace of the 
Purandare family who were closely allied to the Pe^avas for nearly 
a century. This building now houses tlie Sasavada High 
School. 

The Sasavada municipality was established in 1879, and it now 
functions under the District Municipal Act. In 1949-50, its income 
was Rs. 64,780 and e.xpenditure Rs. 58,874. The main item of 
income was octroi, Rs. 30,452 ; and house ta.\, Rs. 3,920. 

The streets are lighted by kerosene lanterns and petro-max 
lights. There is no municipal drainage scheme working. The 
rivers Karha and Camball are the only sources of water supply 
for the town. At times, the Camball gets quite dry in summer 
and temporary bunds are put up in the bed of the Karha and tiie 
stored water is used in summer for drinking purposes. Therefore, 
the municipality has taken in hand a water supply scheme which 
is estimated to cost 4 lakhs of rupees. Work was started on the 
scheme in 1950-51. 


Control over priinary education was transferred to the Pune 
District Local Board in 1927, the municipality making its statutory 
contribution. There is an aided high school conducted by tlie 
Maharastra Education Society of Pune. The latter was given 
a municipal grant of Rs. 1,500 in 1949-50. 

The municipality maintains a dispensary, for which it receives 
grants from Government and tlie District Local Board. There is 
a veterinary dispensary at Sasavada conducted by the District 
Local Board, towards the maintenance of which the municipality 
pays an annual contribution of Rs. 100. There is a Tfilukl 
Library in the to%vn recognised by the Government for purposes 


samadhi o{ Shri Sopandeo (bother of Shri Thunesvar) 


annually on Margaslrsa 
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about ten miles E. of Bhor 

onP f a temple of Kedare^vara, built by 

one Ambaji Devji Desapande about 250 years ago. Four miles 

S. VV. of the town, at Pcndavdard, situated in Nenadi Hills is 

with'a 

Sinha<rad or Kondhana Fort ( 18° 22' N. 73° 46' E ■ ht 4 3<7n ft ^ 

DoSts of^tb" 0^ the prominent 

points of the Smhagada-BhuIeWar range nearly 2,300 ft. above the 

Fune plain. The fort is approached irregularly by difficult path- 

wa^s and re^larly by two gates on the N. E. and S. E. The 

N. E. or Pune gate is at the end of a winding ascent up the profile 
1 ^ rocky spur; the easier Kalyana or Kondana gate of’ 

a less difficult ascent is guarded by three gateways all strongly 
fortified and each commanding the other. Ordinarily, the ascent 
is made either on foot or by a chair carried on human shoulders. 

The fortifications, which consist of a strong stone wall flanked 
with towers, enclose a nearly triangular space about two miles 
round. The north face of the fort is naturally very strong ; the 
south one is the weakest. The triangular plateau within the walls 
commands a splendid view on all sides, has several bungalows and 
is used as a health resort. 

The old name of the fort, until it was changed by Sivaji in 1647 
to Sinhagada, was Kondhana. There is a village of the name 
Kondanpur at the foot of the fort. In 1340 a KolT chieftain called 
Nag Naik resisted Muhammad Tughlak (1325-51) for eight 
months at Sinhagada. Kondhana appears among the Pune forts 
which fell to Malik Ahmed, the founder of the Nizamshahi 
dynasty at Ahmadnagar (1490-1608), on his capture of Sivanerl (1486). 
Sivajfs father had charge of the fort on behalf of Ahmednagar 
for a time. In 1647 Sivaji gained Kondhana by a large bribe 
to its Musalinan commandant and changed its name to Sinhagada. 
In 1665, Sivaji, by the treaty that followed his surrender to Raja 
Jayasinga, the Mughal general, gave the latter hventy of his thirty- 
two forts, including Purandara and Sinhagada with all their 
dependant districts. The capture of Sinhagada in 1670 by ranaji 
Malusare and his brother Suryaji forms one of the most daring 
exploits in Maratha history. In 1703 Aurangzeb captured the 
fort. In 1706 the Marathas under Sankraji Narayana Saciva took 
it again but lost it latci to the Mughal general Zulphikarkhan. 
Saciva once more recaptured it. In 1750 the Pesava gave him the 
hill forts of Tung and Tikona in exchange for Sinhagada. In critical 
times, the Maratha Government used to carry their valuables and 
specie to Sinhagada for safe custody. In March 
General Pritzler captured the fort from the Pesavas. In 1862 the. 
fort was described as being in ruins with crumbling walls and 
gates in disrepair. The fort was once able to hold about 1,000 men 
and had ample water with supplies from the neighbouring villages 
of Donaje and Peth Sivapur. Tombs of Rajaram ^hatrapati, 
Tanajl Malusare and Udaya-bhana Rathod are some of the notable 

vestiges on the fort. Tanajis Tomb (saimdhi) has 
renovated, a statue installed and his memory is celebrated every 

year (Magh Vad. 9). 
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.Sirur (18“ 4^ N., 74° 22' E. ; ht. 1,750 ft.; a. 23-8 sq. miles; 
p. 3,482), headquarters of the Sirur taluka, is a municipal town 
situated on the right bank of the Chod river and 41 miles N. E. of 
Pune on the Pune-Ahmednagar road. It is surrounded by high and 
low hills on the S. W. The climate is dr>', and the rainfall is about 
23" per year. The river Ghod is pretty broad at Sirur and there 
is water in it throughout the year. On account of its salubrious 
climate, Sirur had formerly a cantohment located close to it. The 
streets of 8irur are straight and broad, and there are no slums in 
the town. 


The municipality was established in 1868 and now functions 
imder the District Municipal Act. In 1948-49, its income was 
Rs. 42,197 and e.xpenditure Rs. 46,549. The main items of income 
were : octroi, Rs. 17,897 ; contributions from Government, Rs. 7,434 ; 
fees from markets Rs. 4,859 ; water rate, Rs. 3,415 ; taxes on houses 
and lands, Rs. 2,590 ; and lighting rate Rs. 1,201. The main items 
of expenditure were : buildings, Rs. 12,401 ; water supply, Rs. 4,722 ; 
general administration and collection of taxes, Rs. 4,148 ; and hospi- 
tals and dispensaries, Rs. 2,671. The number of houses in the towm 
was 1,063, with an estimated annual letting value of Rs. 1,01,400. 
The municipality owns a number of buildings, a motor stand, and 
two dharmsdias, costing in all more than Rs. 80,000. 

There is provision for lighting the streets with petromax lamps. 
Drainage is by surface drains, which flow into ndlds which join the 
nver lower dowm from the to\vn. The source of water supply to the 
town is a percolation-well situated in the Ghodnadi, from which water 
flows into a jack-well to be pumped to a reservoir. The municipality 

IS proposing to construct another reservoir to improve the water 
supply. 


Diltrfot 1 J for pninary education in the touTi is on th 

Rom ^thp J^pard Pune, which receives a statutory contributio 

from the municipahty The Sirur Siksana PrasLak Mand' 

InshtuS " Anjuln ‘S:!; 


CHAPTER 20. 

Places, 

SmuR. 


The municipality maintains a dispensary and a maternity home 

maim d b tlie”‘Sy‘welfIre "clcXe 

Army also maintains a free dispensary “ llrur ' 

mu«o„ and Esh. There are w%y getbie Ind'^le^Sif' 

Pun5fAhmlrg“d"' HseS^fs T'!’ ‘O'™- beyond the 

Mandal Institute maintains a gardL ‘afcesV®to°’JIh ' Siva Seva 
The Sirur Recreation Club maiS’ a ' l- ^ 
room. Situated in the mid-part of the town' tht'ITa talUe Se® 

fb). « on the Simssea. Foa, 

town, nses over a thousand feet and 
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Shivneri Fort. 


SUPE. 


Talegaon 

Dabhade. 



south across the plain. The entrance to the fort is from the S. W. 
and the way to it is along an unmetalled road from the S. W. of 
the town. A steep ascent conducts to the entrance gateway, which 
is massive and flanked by towers ; several other gateways, all 
strongly built and bastioned, are passed before the first of a triple 
line of fortifications is entered, the fortress proper gained and the 
summit of the hill reached. 


The present fort was built about A. D. 1445 by Malik-ut-Tujar, 
the lieutenant of the Bahamani King Ala-ud-din II ; but important 
additions were made under subsequent rulers. It played a not un- 
important part during the earlier Maratha period and is now highly 
cherished by the Maratha people as the birthplace of Sivajl. The 
most striking of its remains is a mosque with hvo flanking minarets 
a graceful flying arch uniting the latter. This mosque is built over 
a rock-hewn tank, the water of which outlasts the hot season as 
does also that of several of the reservoirs on the hill. On the 
summit of the plateau are a prayer wall (idgd) and the tomb of 
Adam Subbedar. 

Supe (18° 20' N., 74° 23' E.), on the Ahmednagar-Satara road 
and 36 miles S. E. of Pune, was once the headquarters of the 
Bhimthadi (now, Baramati) taluka. The town has: (1) a mosque 
said to have been built by Aurangzeb transforming an old Hemadpanti 
temple of Mahadev : (2) a temple of Tukobadev built by one 
Annajirav Marathe ; (3) the Dargah (tomb) of Saha Mansur, with 
a mosque and ' clharmaBld (rest-house) bearing an inscription in 
Persian dated H. 1108 (A.D. 1695). 

Taleganva Dabhade ( 18 ° 43 ' N., 73M1' E. ; hf. 2,035 ft. a._ 10-3 sq. 
miles ; p. 6,349) is a municipal town 20 miles N. W. of Pune and one 
mile S. E. of Taleganva railway station. It is half alienated to the 

Dabhade family’ which rose to importance in the reign of the first 

Pesava Ealaji Visvanath (1714-20), Khanderava Dabhade its 
founder, having been appointed senipati ( cotnmander-in.chicl ) in 
1716 To the south of the town is a reservoir and some temples 
lining its northern bank. To the north of the town is an old temple 
of Vanesvar. In the town proper there e.xists near the cavadi 

an ancient temple of the Pandavas. 

The Taleganva General Hospital lies near the railway station 
alone- the Megahva-Junnar road. The eye-clinic of th.s hosp.ta 
is especially poplar. Near the hospital is also a 
sanatorSm sLied in 1939. where there is accommodahon tor 

160 patients. mno • 

The famous Paisa Fund Glass Factory, started m 1908, is in 

Taleganva. , 

it is proposed to extend the area of this immicipality by amal- 
garnating with it the Tajegahva Railway Gram Pancayat area. 

Established in 1866, the Taleganva municipality 
under the District ipal /c‘ 's 

Rs. 39.383 expend. «re, Rs. p, 7 . 352 ; water 

were i “tro. 'Is. U 781^ Kes and lands. Rs. 4,466 ; and conser- 
™ncy%'’lT 0 r?hrexp:ndi.ure included the follmving niam 

items : conservancy, Rs. 8.556 ; li“*’‘'7’ Rs 4 655 • and general 
supply, Rs. 6.163 ; collection of taxes etc., Rs. 4,655 , ana b 
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administration, Rs. 4,573. The total number of houses was 1,107. CHAPTER 20. 

Lighting of roads is done by kerosene oil lamps. There is no 

regular drainage system, but there is a drain passing through one of Talecao.v 

the main roads of the town. Water from the houses is generally Dabhade. 

drained through the road-side gutters. There is a municipal tank 

situated to the east about one mile from the town, water from 

which is pumped and distributed to the town through a main. 

Primary education is managed by the District Local Board, the 
municipality pa>ang its statutory contribution to the board. There 
is a municipal dispensary and maternity home. There are municipal 
dharmasdlas and an open space w'here weekly markets are held 
every Sunday. 

Tata Hydro-Electric Company’s Storage Tanks ; There are five Tata Hydro- 
storage tanks in the Pune district belonging to the three hydro- Electric 
electric companies of the Tata group. Three of them (i.e., those at 
Siravate, Valvan and Lonava|e) are linked with the Khopoli 
generaUng station of the Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Com- 
pany. The one at Andhra is linked with the Bhivapur generating 
station of the Andhra Valley Power Supply Company and the one 
at MulasI is linked with the Bhira generating station of the Tata 
Power Company. The total power generated by all the three com- 
panies is 1,150 million units per annum. An area of roughly 
LOGO square miles covering Greater Bombay and Pune, is supplied 
^m this system. The financial investment of the whole system is 

1 labour employed number about 

1,000 people. The tail waters are discharged into rivers and used 
for agricultural and domesUc purposes. The following table gives 
details about all the five storage tanks 

Tata Hydro-Electri c Co.’s Storage Tanks. 

Siravate. Valvan. Lonavle. Andhra. Mulasi. 


Area of lake at full supply level 
in square miles ... S 05 

Catchment area in square miles. 1 1 *0 

. Capacity above draw oflf in 

million cubic toot ... 6,667 

Length of dam including water 
weir (in foot) ... 7^006 

Height of dam abovn river bed 

... 


2,560 


4.465 


3,615 


34 ‘6 


12-5 

48-0 


2,432 


14-85 

95-6 


12.852 18.461 


6.123 


: [ I 

Theura (18* 31' N. • 74® ar p* ^ „ -n ! ' 

13 miles E. of Pune, is’famous for its temnl!?% n 
one of Ae eight incamaUons of the deitv) the (Cintamanl, 

was built by Cintamana the secom? ST.c "’hich 

Rs. 40.000. "^About a hi^icLed ^rs after oi 

■ to the main building at a cost of Rs 40 hv 

Pesava (1761-72). ^The temp?e is bui^f ^ Madhavrav the fourth 

■ (aSdience 


Theub. 
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Theur. 


Tikona Fort. 


Torna or 
Prachandcad 
Fort. 


Txwe. 

Valciiandnacah. 


side. The external wooden posts were put in by Haripant Phadlce 
a Maratha general. Three more verandas were added to the south 
or the temple at a cost of Rs. 3,000 by one Bacajipant. In the 
temple enclosure is a small shrine of Visnu and a dhQrniQsdid built 
by Gudopant, a Maratha havildar. Not far from the temple and in 
the same enclosure is a sacred fig tree for which a plinth was built 
by Ramabai, the wife of Madhavrav Pesava. The Theura clevGslhdH 
is a branch of Cincavad devasthdn which assigns to it a grant of 
about Rs. 2,000 every year for its management. 

Theura was a favourite resort of Madhavrav, the fourth Pesava. 
He died here on the morning of the 18th of November 1772 in 
the twenty-eighth year of his age, and Ramabai went satt. 


Tikona Fort (18° 38' N., 73° 30' E. ; ht. 3,480 ft.) in MulsI is 
about 25 miles W. of Pune and about six miles N. W. of Kolvan on 
the Paud-Kolvan road. The fort got the name because of its triangu- 
lar shape. The ascent is from Kasinga village, two miles S., and 
the fort is entered by the Paltha and Vetal gates. The inner tort 
which is entered through four successive gates is of stronger con- 
struction than the outer one. The temple of goddess Talajai and 
a tank are located in the outer fort ; the inner one contains 
Trimbakesvar Temple, a tank, ambarkhdnd (granary) and two 
cisterns. 


Torna or Pracandagada Fort (18* 16' N., 73° 37' E. ; ht. 4,606 ft.) 
is about 16 miles N. W. of Bhor and about 40 miles S. W. of Pune. 
The approach to the fort is by an ascent from Velhe Budnik, 
a village about three miles N. E. of the fort and 20 miles ^ from 
Nasarapur by the Nasarapur-Velhe road. The fort is entered first by 
the Bini darvdjd ( gate ) and then by the Kothi darvdjd. Of the old 
vestiges the fort contains the temple of Toranjal, ambarkJidm 
(granary), cisterns called Toran and Khokad, and an inner tort with 
the temples of Mengai and Tornesvar. 

Tung (18* 39' N., 73° 27' E. ; ht. 3,526 ft.), in Bhor Taluka about 
eight miles N. W. of Kolavana, is a small hill-fort approached from 
Kolavana via Vaghresvara, Kad^va and Cavasa. On its ascent is 
a remarkable three-chambered washing tank (80'x40'). An inner 
fort accommodates three cisterns and a temple of goddess Tungi. 


Valcandanagara (18° 01' N., 74° 46' E.), lies in Kajamba ^Tllage 
idapur T.) about 85 miles S. E. of Pune and the same ^stance W. 
Solapur. The nearest railway station, Baramati on the Dauijd* 
ramati line, is 20 miles away. 

Phis is a modem industrial township which has sprung up as 
lult of an experiment in large-scale agricul^re and 
lustries carried out in the Nira Valley by the late Shn Valcand 
racanda, a big industrialist. It is maintained mainly at the cost of 
> Valcandanagara Industries Ltd., which runs a sugar factory and 
lumber of other allied concerns in the area, ^bere is no mun j 
1 taxation paid by the residents. There are more than 100 v^eU 
ilt mTonr? blocks housing 1,350 families, good '“^s ^ 

IrSe throughout the colony, ^e <-mpany 

free hospital with a for 

lopathic treatment is Pjovided, a high school wimp 
ining in agriculture and engmeermg, and a primary 
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Education in these institutions is free. For the recreation of the 
employees there is a club with a playground and a tennis court, 
supplemented by a public garden (Bh^at Vihar Garden) where 
there is a swimming pool. There is a market accommodating 
40 shops and a weekly fair is held on Wednesday, the day on which 
the weekly holiday is observed at Valcandanagara. A co-operativo 
society maintains a store. 

The industrial area and the central colony at Valcandanagara 
together with a part of the agricultural estate are in the Pune 
district, while the rest of the estate forms part of the Solapur district, 
with the Nira running right through the estate cutting it in two 
parts. 

Dependent on the central colony are seven suburbs, each forming 
a unit of about 1,500 persons. Each of these suburbs has a well, 
a branch of the co-operative store, a primary school, a dispensary, 
a telephone, sanitary staflF and a section officer. Each unit is in 
charge of a resident supervisor who is a graduate in agriculture. 
The Valcandanagar estate has at present 17,500 acres of cultivable 
land. Of this about 3,500 acres are owned by the Company, while 
the rest have been taken on lease from more than 600 registered 
holders. Besides sugarcane cultivation, cultivation of food crops 
like jowar, bajri and wheat is carried on, and in addition to the 
sugar factory, the company runs an extensive dairy, a plastic 
factory, a distillery, an oil mill, a vanaspati factory, a soap 
factory, and a confectionery. The factories and the colony have 
an electric plant of their o\vn with an installed capacity of 1,350 lews, 
which serves both industrial and domestic purposes. 

A telephone service connects the central colony with the suburbs 
the dairy and Diksal railway station. A trolly line of gauge! 

laid for taking cane from the farms to Uie factory is also connected 
to the Diksal railway station. 


K Lohogad fort, 

either artifically ( 

Pe^ava. Its entrance gateway is now in ruin^ but the wal 
1 'a tolerable preservation. On the east, thei 

IfiH cisterns on tli 

ilfLi t^ere was a Peiavas residence, which is no' 

in ruins. Not far from it is a small temple of Mahadeva which 
^pported by a devasthan allowance. On the 4th March 181' 

EngUsh under%J? coii*'; 
01 . Brother, and on the same day was occupied without resistance 

® Daund Talukrot 

mile b. L. or Yavat railway station, and 27 P p ’ - 

the Puije-Solapur road, has, three mUes S oof K-ll ^ 

temple of Bhulefvar of remarkable stonf sSoLe i’nd 

and an ancient well. Two nules N E is Snhf x 

storage pond, irrigating a coSrable 'eSen^'l^ffan™*''’ " 
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DIRECTORY OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS 


EXPLANATION OF COLUMN HEADINGS, SYMBOLS AND 

ABBREVIATIONS USED. 

The names of towns and villages are arranged in alphabetical order separately for each taluka. 

Column /.-The names are given both in English and Deonagari. The English speUing is marked diacritically 
as under :-a-^ ; i-^ ; ■ e-Ci ; ^ . 

dh-^ ; ; n-^ ; ; n-^r ; s-?r ; s- 5 T ; s-^ ; I-55 ; e-^'. 

Unaccented vowel at the end of a syllabic or a word is often dropped. 

Column 2.-<\) Direction. (2) direct distance. (3) travelling distance in relation to the taluka head-quarters. 

I 

Column S.— Water fadliues available at the place. 

INDIAN MONTHS. 

Ct. — Chaitra. 

Vsk.— Vaishakh. 

Jt. — ^Jaistha. 

Asd. — ^Ashadh. 

Svn. — Shravan. 

Bdp. — Bhadrapad. 

An. — Ashvin. 

Kt. — Kartik. 

Mrg. — Margashirsh. 

Pt. — Paush. 

Mgh. — ^Magh* 

Phg. — Phalgun. 


c. 

d. 

C8. 


hr. 
d. b. 


chavadi. 

canal. 

co-operative society [(c)-crcdil ; (fmg.)- 
fami^ ; (i)--industrial ; (mis.) — 
mis^llaneous ; (mp.) — miJtIpurpose • 

Up.h-saJe and purchase : (con.)— 

consumers], 
brook. 

dak bungalow. 


disp. 

dm. 

ds. 

fr. 

Rym. 

H. Q. 

i. b. 

I 

lib. 

mq. 

mun. 

n. 

P. 

pyt. 

rv. 


spr. 

sud. 

t. 

tl. 

vad. 

w. 


dispensary, 

dam. 

dharmashala. 

fair. 

g)mnasium. 

head-quarters. 

inspection bungalow. 

lake. 

library, 

mosque, 

niunicipabtv. 

nullah. 

pipe line. 

panchayat. 

river, 

school; (hMiigh; 

(p) — pnmai3*« 
spring. 

shudha. 

tank. 

temple. 

vadya. 

well. 


(m)— middle ; 


§ mark is placed against all Places of Interest (dap. 20). 
I owns w printed ia antique type. 
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Serial No. : Village Name. 

Direction ; 

* Direct distance: 
Travelling distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

1 Adivare 

NW:I2.0: 17.0. 

0-8: 234; 47; 54. 

Am began V, 7 

2 Aghanc 

1 

NW:17.2: 26.0. 

1-4: 70; 16: 18. 

Do. 14 

t 

3 Ahupe arrf^ 

NW;I9.6; 31.0. 

10-4; 372; 87: 88. 

Do. 20 

4 Amade arnrt ...l 

NW:12.4: 18.0. 

0-7: 166; 38 47. 

Do. 8 

5 Aihbe str 

NW;14.2: 25.0. 

2-6; 197; 45; 65. 

Junnar. 15 

6 Ariibeganv aTRTTN' ... 

NW; 9.0: II.O. 

1-7; 862; 172; 130. 

Local. 

7 Amonc^i STTHlVt 

N: 3.0; 4.0. 

6-4; 1271; 232; 232. 

Ghodeganv. 3 

8 Apatl 3nq^ 

NW; 6.4; 10. 0. 

0-8; 145 : 26; 25. 

Shinoli. 3 

9 Asane arWFT’ 

NW;14.0: 20.0. 

4-1; 633; 156; 151. 

Ambcganv. 10 

10 Avasari Bk. 

*o 

SE; 12.4: 14.0. 

11-7: 4311; 760; 615. 

Local. 

11 Avasari ... 

SE: 9.6: 11.0. 

9-2; 5393; 897; 744. 

Local. 

12 Bhagadi 

E: 13.6; 25.0. 

2-1; 398; 67; 60. 

Belhe. 8 

13 Bhara<^ 

E; 13.0; 17.0. 

1 -3; 677; 90; 99. 

Avasari Bk. 3 

14 Bhava^ 

SE: 7.4: 17.0. 

2-4; 706; 127; 118. 

Peth. 3 

15 Boragliar 

NW:11.0; 13.0. 

5-1; 1395; 269; 316. 

Ambeganv. 3 

16 Candoli Bk. 

;E: 9.0:11.0. 

1-2: 1658; 281; 241. 

Kalamb. 3 

17 Can^olI Kd.-^isl^ol 

[E; 9.2:11.0. 

1-2; 667; 84; 101. 

Kalamb. 2 

18 

E; 2,4; 3,0. 

6-3; 1926; 341; 304. 

Vadaganv Kas. 3 

19 Cikhali 

W: 12.2; 19.0. 

2-4; 424: 87; 

Ambcganv. 12 

20 Cincodi 

N: 6.0; 7.0. 

5-9; 1690; 329; 2. 

Vadaganv Kss. 2 

21 Cincoll 

NE; 1.0; 1.0. 

1-5; 552; 106: 129. 

Ghodeganv. 1 

22 Devaganv ... 

E: 20.4; 24.0. 

1-7; 163; 34. 36; 

Avasari Bk. 10 

23 Dhakale iRloi 

jSW: 4.0; 6.0. 

3-3; 318: 54; 31. 

Ghodeganv. 0 

24 Dh^anl 

• 

SE: 17.4:25.0. 

10-5: 2885: 490; 458. 

I-ocal. 

25 Digad 

NW: 12.0; 15.0. 

0-9: 97; 25; 29. 

Ambcganv. 5 

26 Dimbhe Bk. firi? 

W; 6.6; 9.0. 

1-3; 260: 58; 103. 

Do. 2-4 

27 Dimbhe Kd. ^... 

W: 7.2: 9.4. 

0-5; 104; 27; 

Do. 2-4 

28 Dona 
• • 

NW; 16.6; 25.0. 

2-9; 197; 39; 41. 

Do. 13 

29 Ekalahare ... 

E; 7.4:11.0. 

2-2; 529; 95: 107. 

Kalamb. 0-2 

30 Gangapur Bk. 

SE; 4.0; 5.0. 

2-7; 894: 154; 128. 

Bhinoli. 0-4 

^ • ••• 
31 Gangapur Kd. 

^ ... 

82 Ghodeg&nv 

SE; 5.0; 7.0. 

H. Q. 

4-5; 751: 138: 134. 

14-5; 6732; 1258; 944. 

Shinoli 2-4 

Local. 

33 Giravali pK4<?n 

34 Gohe Bk. »ft| %. - 

NE: 2.4; 3.0. 
W; 6.4; 10.0. 

4-7; 1028: 179; 161. 
2-8; 1489; 282. 

Ghodeganv. 2-4 
Ambeganv. 3 

35 Gohe Kd. jftt .•• 

!W: 8.0; 11.0, 

2-8; 653; 124; 

Ambegapv. 5 

Junfiar ) 

86 Hatavij 

i NW: 16.6: 33.0. 

3 ■2; 280: 66; 70. 


Taluka. 
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Railway St ; Weekly BiZar ; Bazar Motor Stand ; Water. 
Distance. I>ay ; Distance, Distance. 


Institutions and other 
information. 




Ambeganv 

Wed. 

7 

Ambeganv 

7 

Taleganv 

64 

EX>. 

do. 

14 

Do. 

14 

Db. 







Do. 

70 

Do. 

do. 

20 

Do. 

20 



Do. 

do. 

8 

Do. 

8 



Do. 

do. 

8 

Do. 

8 


Do. 49 Ghodeganv Fri, 


Local 

3 Ghodeganv 


r. : w. 
3 w. 


Do. 53 Ambcganv Wed. 5 ShJnoIi 3 vv. 

Do. do. 10 Do. 10 r. 

Poona 52 Avasari Kd. Thu. 3 Manchar 6 w. 


Taleganv 29 Local 
Db. 


Thu. Manchar 3-4 w. 


Do. 46 Shingve Tue. 

Do. 38 Manchar Sun. 

29 Do, Sun. 
Do. 53 Ambeganv Wed, 

Do. 38 Manchar Sun. 

Do. 30 Do, do. 

Do, 40 Ghodeganv do. 


3 Beihe 
6 Manchar 
6 Peth 
3 Ambeganv 
3 Manchar 
I Do. 

3 Ghodeganv 


Do. 54 Ambeganv Wed. 12 Ambeganv 

Manchar Sun. 4 Londwadi 

Ghodeganv Fn. 0-4 Ghodeganv 
Taleganv Db.50 Shingve Tue. 4 Manchar 

Do. 38 Ghodeganv Fri. 6 Ghodeganv 

Do. 38 Loni Wed. 3 Pabal 

Ambeganv Wed. 5 Ambeganv 

TJeganv 47-4 Ambeganv Wed. 2-4 Ambeganv. 

4-4 Do. do. 2-4 Do. 

Taleganv 63 Do. do. 13 Do 

Db. 

38 Manchar Sun. 3 Manchar 
Do. 50 Shinoli Tue. 0-4 


Poona 52 Do. 

Local 


Tue. 0-4 Shinoli 
do. 2-4 Do. 
fri. Local 


8 w. 

6 r. 

3 r. ; w. 
3 n.;w. 
3 r. 

1 r. 

3 r, 

12 spr. 

2 r. ; w. 
0-4 r. 

16 r. 

6 r.; t 

7 w.; n. 

5 r, 

2-4 r. 

2-4 r. 

13 w. 

3 r. 

0-4 r. 


V- s(p);2 tl. 
tl. 

s(p): 2tl, 
s(p):2tl. 
s(p); 2tl:c, 

»(p):pyt; cs(c):(mp):3tl: ds:c, 
s(p): cs(c); 4tl; mq; gym: Gavale Buva 
Fr. Ct. sud. 5. 
s(p): 2tl. 
s(p); 2tl. 

s(p).’ pyt; 2 cs(c): 4tl; mq; ds; Vill Ft 
Ct. vad 5. 

s(p); pyt; cs(c); 6tl: mq; ds; lib; 
Bhairava Fr. O, vad. 8. 
s(p): c. 
s(p); 2tl. 
s(p); tl. 
s(p): 2ll; c. 
s(p);cs(c):3tl; mq; c. 

»(p):cs(mp): 2tl. 

s(p);cs(c);pyt:6tl; c; lib; ds:Mhasoba 
Fr. Ct. sud. 15. 
tl. 

s(p); cs(c); 5tl; Khandoba Fr. Q. vad. 5. 
s(p); cs(c); 3tl; ds; c. 

2tl;C 

2 tl; Rokadoba Fr. Phg. vad. 14. 

s(p): cs(c); 9U: mq: c; lib; Khandoba 
Fr. Mg. sud. 15, 
tl, 

s(p);tl. 
tl. ds. 
s(p);tl. 

tl. 

*(p); 5tl. 


TJ« t rri. 2-4 Ghodeganv 

Tal^Mv 45 Ambeganv Wed, 3 Ambeganv 

Do- do. 5 Do. 

_Do- 60 Do. , 2 ! 

¥3.b Be 


2-4 w. ,(p); 6U. 

»(p); pyt: cs(c); (mp); (mis); 6U: mq; 

gym; disp; Harischandra Mahadeo Fr 
third Svn. Mon; d. b. 

2-4 w. ,(p).. c,(c); 2d. 

3 w. ,(p).. 4d, 

5 w;spr. t(p); 4U. 

-L^ I •(p), 3tL 
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Serial No. ; Village Name. 


37 J^bhori ^rhfttV ... 

38 Javale 

39 Kalamb 

40 Kalambai +aj«l^ 

41 Kanase 

42 K^egahv +r^'irR ... 

43 Kathapur Bk. 

44 Kha^akl 

45 Kolatavade +)<?Jd^'t... 

46 Kondhare 

47 Kondhavala 

48 Kolharavadi 

49 Kuravan^ ... 

50 Kusire Bk. 

51 Kusire Kd. 

52 Lakhamaganv 

53 Lauki 

54 Loni 

55 Mahalunge-Padaval 

56 Mahaluiige T. Ghode 

57 Mah^unge T. Ambe- 

ganv ^• 

3Ttt^- 
58 Malina 
§59 Mancar 

60 Mapoli 

61 Megholi 

62 Nagapur ?TFn^T 

63 Nanavade ... 

64 Nandur 

65 Narodi 

66 Nhaveda 

67 Nigadale fH^iyToS ••• 

68 Niragudasar 

69 Panc5le Bk. 

70 Pancaje Kd. 

71 P^aganv T. Avasari 

Bk.qTTTTN’^r- 


Ambegaon 


Defection; i 

Direct distance ; ' 
Travelling distance. ! 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

W; 

12.2: 

21.0. 

6.4: 

932; 

204; 


Ambeganv. 

5 

E: 

14.4: 

17.0. 

3.0: 

443, 

64. 

85, 

Avasari Bk. 

6 

E: 

7.4; 

11.0: 

6.4 

1964 

355 

242. 

Local. 


NW; 

10.2: 

14.0. 

1.4 

203 

40 

60. 

Ambeganv. 

3 

NW; 

4.6; 

6.0 

3.8 

917 

157 

145. 

Shinoli. 

0-2 

SE; 

8.2: 

16.0. 

1.5 

702 

115 

91. 

Pelh. 

2 

E; 

19.0; 

22.0. 

4.5 

578 

103 

83. 

Avasari Bk. 

8 

E: 

10.2: 

12.0. 

4.0 

795 

122 

128. 

Manchar. >*. 

4 

W: 

8.4: 

12.0. 

1.6 

578 

109 

115. 

Ambeganv, 

1 

NW. 

13.0; 

16.0. 

I.l 

203 

45 

45. 

Ambeganv. 

7 

W; 

19.0: 

30.0: 

11.7 

344 

76 


Ambeganv. 

15 

SE: 

6.2: 

18.0. 

6.5 

260 

53 

54. 

Peth. 

5 

S: 

4.4: 

20.0. 

5.7 

1000 

174 

186. 

Peth. 

7 

NW; 

13.6: 

19.0. 

1.3 

150 

37 

64. 

Ambeganv. 

8 

NW: 

14.0; 

20.0. 

1.3 

208 

54 

49. 

Ambeganv, 

8 

E: 

II.O: 

26.0. 

10. 1 

987 

168 

191. 

Avasari Bk. 

12 

E: 

9.4; 

16.0. 

2.3 

379 

70 

117: 

Kalamb. 

2-4 

SE: 

19.2: 

26.0. 

4.4 

2915 

512 

421. 

Local. 


E; 

5.0: 

6.0. 

10.3 

2585 

460 

503. 

Do. 


NW; 

6.4: 

8.0. 

0.6 

199 

35 

46. 

Ambcf.^i.v. 

> 

W: 

14.4; 

22.0. 

0.3 

46. 

15: 

16. 

Dc. 

9 

NW: 

12.4: 

20.0. 

2.9; 

395, 

92. 

97. 

Do. 

9 

SE: 

6.0; 

8.0. 

13.8; 

7782: 

1346 

735. 

Local. 


W: 

7.2; 

9.4. 

0.6 

93; 

17; 


Ambeganv. 

4 

NW; 

12.4; 

15.0. 

0.7 

74. 

17. 

29. 

Do. 

5 

E: 

15.0: 

20.0. 

3.4 

593. 

106 

98. 

Ranjani. 

4 

NW: 

15.0: 

25.0. 

2.5 

264 

56. 

60. 

Ambeganv. 

13 

E: 

6.6: 

10.4. 

3.8 

1328 

239 

246. 

Kalamb. 

1 

E: 

3.0; 

3.0. 

4.6 

1942 

384 


Ambeganv, 

15 

NW; 

16.4; 

24.0. 

0.2 

176 

42 

40. 

Do. 

14 

W: 

18.4: 

27.0. 

6.8 

247 

64 


Avasari Bk. 

3 

E: 

14.2: 

17.0. 

7.6 

1847 

315 

329. 

Vadganv Ksmbg. ^ 

NW: 

10.6: 

16.0. 

1.1: 

210; 

44 

45. 

Ambeganv. 

5 

NW: 

11.2: 

16.0. 

0.5; 

110; 

28; 

35. 

Do. 

5 

E: 

16.4; 

20,0. 

10,5; 

1949; 

346; 

397. 

Avasari Bk. 

6 
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TaluJca. 


Rail%*ay St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day : Dlitancc. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Neral 

40 

Ambeganv 

Wed. 

5 

Amb i^nv 

~ 5 

Talcganv 

39 

j Shingve 

Tue. 

4 

Manchar 

7 

Db. 





1 

1 


Do. 

38 

Manchar 

Sun. 

3 

Do. 

3 

Do. 

53 

Ambeganv 

Wed. 

3 

Ambeganv 

3 

Do. 

46 

Shinoli 

Tue. 

0-2 

Shinoli 

0-2 

Do. 

28 

Manchar 

Sun. 

5 

Peth 

2 

Do. 

48 

Shingve 

Tue. 

3 

Manchar 

14 



Manchar 

Sun. 

4 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

51 

Ambtganv 

Wed. 

1 

.Ambeganv 

1 



Do. 

do. 

7 

Do. 

7 

Neral 

30 

Do. 

do. 

15 

Do. 

15 

Talcganv 

31 

Manchar 

Sun. 

7' 

Manchar 

7 

Db. 




1 



Do. 

33 

Ghodeganv 

Fri. 

4 

Do. 

7 

Dc. 

58 

Ambeganv 

Wed. 

8 

1 

Ambeganv 

8 



Do. 

do. 

8 : 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

52 1 

Shingve 

Tue. 

6 ! 

Manchar 

18 


Manchar Sun. 6-4 | Kalr.mb 
Do. 38 Local Wed. I Pabal 


Do. 

42 

Manchar 

Sun. 

6 

Manchar 

Do. 

48 

Ambeganv 

Wed. 

3 

Ambeganv 

Do. 

59 

Do. 

do. 

9 

Do. 

TN 


Do. 

« ft 

do. 

9 

Do. 


Taleganv 

Db. 

Ncral 

Poona 


Local Sun. 

45 Ambeganv Wed. 

Do. do. 
42 Shingave Tue. 

63 Ambeganv Wed. 

38 Manchar Sun. 

Ghodeganv Fri. 

64 Ambeganv Wed. 


Local 

4 Ambeganv 

5 Do. 

3 Manchar 

13 Ambeganv 

3 j Manchar 

) 

4 Ghodeganv 

14 Ambeganv 


Do. do. 15 Do. 
55 Shingve Tue. 3 Manchar 


Talcganv 46 
Db. 


Ambeganv Wed. 5 Ambeganv 
Do- do. 5 Do. 
Shingve Tue, 1-4 Manchar 


2-4 w. 

5 n; w. 

6 n. 

3 r. 

9 r. 


w; n. 
w. 


Institutions and other 
information. 

j s(p);2tl: Varasubai Fr.Ct. 
j c; Ferr>* in Rainy Season. 

i 5=(p);cs(c);c;3tl: mq. 
s(p): 2il; c. 
s(p); cs(c); 3tl. 
s{p);tl.;c. 
s(p); 4tl. 

s(p); 6tl; Muktabai Fr. Ct.vad 3, 
iti. 

2tl. 

1 s(p); ll. 
tl. 

s(p); 3ll: Chombhai Fr. Ct. sud. 5. 
s(p); 2tl. 
s(p); 3tl. 
s(p); 3ll; c. 

s(p)i 4tl ; Bagadoba Fr. Mgh. sud. 15. 
s(p): pyt: mq; c; ds; Vill. Frs. Ct. 
sud. 13 & Mg. vad. 13. 

s(p): pyt; cs(c): 9tl; mq; c:lib; Ve^al 
Fr. Ps.sud. 15. 
s(p); 2tl. 

2 tl. 


s(p);2tl. 

s(p); pyt; cs(c): (sp);(i)2; (mU):7 tl; 

ds ;4mq ; c ; lib ; Bhairaoa Fr. Ct . vad. 8. 

2tl. 

2 tl. 

s(p): Khanderai Fr. Great Turnover of 
hides. 

s(p); 2tl. 
s(p).c:3tl;cs(c). 
s(p):pyt:cs(c):6tl:mq. 
s(p); tl. 

s(p): tl. 

s(p): cs(c); 2tl: c; ds; mq; KW. Fr. 

Mg. sud; 2. 

»(p): 2tl. 

2tl. 

»(p): cs(c); 7tl. 
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dmbegaon 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 


Directions ; 
Direct distance ; 
rravelling distance. 


Area(Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


72 P^ganv T. Khed. 

73 Patan 

74 Petlia ^3 

75 Phalode 

76 Phulavade 

77 Pimpalagahv T. Ghoda 


78 

79 

80 
81 


82 

83 

84 


Pimpargane 
PimparvadI fTTW^- 
Pimparl fTT^ 
Pimpalaganva T. 
Mahalunge 

Pokhari 
Rajapur 

RajevadI -t.M'iisl • 


85 R^jani TTSFlt 

86 Sakeri 

87 S^ore 

88 Sala 

89 Savarali 

90 Singave 

91 Sinoli 


92 Sukalavedhe 5^>To5^. 


93 Sulatanpur 

94 Supeghar 

95 Tajeghar 

96 Tarungana ^ 

97 Thorandaje «rt<.Na5 ••• 

98 Thug^v 

99 Tirapada 

100 Vacape 

101 Vadagahv Kasimbag 

qrrj%#’r 

102 Vadag^v Pir 

§103 Valati 
104 Varsavane 


SE: 

12.0; 

17.0. 

8.3; 

1391: 

259; 

' 

321. 

Peth. 

2 

NW; 

16.0; 

25.0. 

1.9: 

60; 

15; 

27. 

Ambcganv. 

11 

SE: 

10.4; 

14.0. 

7.3; 

1871; 

944; 

305. 

Local. 

0 

W; 

14.0; 

23.0. 

2.6; 

175: 

43 


Ambcganv. ' 

7 

NW; 

7.2; 

13.0. 

6.4 

1241; 

244, 

277. 

Do. 

2 

NE; 

2.2; 

3.0. 

3.6: 

949: 

176; 


Shinoli. 

2.4 

NW; 

18.4; 

29.0. 

3.0 

177 

47 

45. 

Ambcganv. 

15 

NE; 

13.0; 

29.0. 

0.8 

64 

14, 

15. 

Junnar. 

15 

W; 

15.6: 

23.0. 

2.4 

137 

31, 


Ambcganv. 

12 

E. 

10.0; 

II.O. 

2.7 

2335 

341 

378. 

Kalamb. 

2,4 

W; 

10.0; 

17.0. 

4.1 

647 

139 


Ambcganv. 

10 

W; 

15.2: 

23.0. 

4.4 

498 

108 


Do. 

10 

W; 

9.6; 

15.0. 

1.9 

547 

99 


Do. 

8 

E; 

14.2; 

17.0. 

6.8 

1901, 

319, 

305; 

Local. 

0 

W; 

16.0; 

21.0. 

4.8 

75 

16 

26; 

Ambcganv. 

11 

E: 

5.0; 

8.0. 

1.7 

690 

122 

106. 

Vadaganv. 









Ksmbg. 

0.4 

W; 

2.0; 

2.0. 

4.6 

1444; 

258; 


Ghodeganv. 

1.4 

NW: 

14.0; 

20.4. 

1.3 

60; 

15 

33. 

Ambcganv. 

8 

W: 

16.4; 

21.0. 

6.1 

1574 

269 

240. 

Avasari Bk. 

6 

W; 

4.4; 

6.0. 

6.7 

2416 

448 


Local. 

0 

NW: 

12.0: 

28.0. 

3.4 

293 

59 

65; 

Junnar. 

15 

E; 

6.0; 

10.0. 

0.8 

95 

18 

22. 

Kalamb. 

3 

NW: 

6.2: 

8.0. 

0.7 

97 

21 


Ambcganv. 

3 

W; 

13.4; 

21.0. 

2.9 

400 

91 


Do. 

8 

W; 

15.0; 

24.4. 

1.9 

24 

5 


Do. 

12 

E; 

12.0; 

15.0. 

2.7 

746 

118 

Ill 

Ranjni. 

3 

SE; 

6.6; 

19.0. 

1.3 

459 

73 

176. 

Pcth. 

4 

NW: 

15.4: 

21.0. 

2.7 

193 

44 

39. 

Ambcganv. 

10 

NW; 

10.0; 

14.0. 

0.6 

446 

89 

109. 

Do. 

2 

E: 

5.0: 

8.0. 

4.1 

1617, 

303 


Local. 

0 

SE; 

20.0; 

28.0. 

7.2: 

1247; 

229: 

220. 

Lonl. 

2 

E: 

14.6; 

20.0. 

7.0: 

1360: 

218; 

179. 

Ranjanl. 

3 

NW; 

9.0; 

18.0. 

0.9; 

126; 

23; 

43. 

Junnar. 

8 
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Tcduka. 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 


Taleganv 61 
Db. 

Do. 42 
Neral 38 
Taleganv 50 
Db. 

Do. 38 


Do. 65 
Neral 33 

Taleganv 31 
Db. 

Do. 52 
Neral 35 

Taleganv 50 
Db. 


Do. 61 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


36 

58 

45 

40 


Taleganv 38 
Db. 

Do. 43 
Neral 33 
Do. 33 

Taleganv 30 
Db. 

Do. 60 
Do. 

Poona 36 
Taleganv 42 
Do. 56 


Weekly Barer ; Bazar 
Day; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

1 

i Water. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Manchar Sun. 

6 

Peth 

2 

1 w. 

f 

s(p);cs{c):3tl: mq. 

Ambeganv Wed. 

1 

11 

1 Ambeganv 

i 

11 

i r. 

3tl. 

1 

1 Manchar Sun. 

6 

k 

1 Local 

0 

1 r; w. 

1 sip); pyt; cs(c); 3tl; mq. ds; c; lib. 

Ambeganv Wed. 

7 

i Ambeganv 

7 

■ w. 

s(p); ds; 2tl. 

Do. do. 

2 

Do. 

1 

2 

n. 

, sip); 2U; c. 

Ghodeganv Fri. 

3 

Ghodeganv 

* 

3 

: r. 

\ 

1 

■ s(p);3tl;c;mq; Muktabai Fr.Ctsud.6 

1 

Ambeganv Wed. 

15 

1 

k 

1 

1 Ambeganv 

15 

1 w. 

' s(p);2tl. c. 

Do do. 

6 

1 Do. 

6 

spr. 

! s(p): 3tl,; VKghoba Fr. An. 

Do. do. 

12 

E)o. 

12 

1 r; w. 

2tl. 

Manchar Sun. 

2 

Manchar 

2 

! r; w. 

s(p); tl. 

Ambeganv Wed. 

10 

Ambeganv 

10 

1 

w. 

sip); 3tl. 

Do. do. 

10 

Do. 

10 

t; w. 

s(p); 3tl; c. 

Do. do. 

8 

Do. 

8 

spr.; r. 

s(p). 2tl. 

Shingve Tue. 

5 

Narayanganv 

8 

r. 

sG^)l 6tl; Vaffpba Fr. Ct. & Narhari Fr. 
Vsk. sud. 4. 

Ambeganv Wed. 

11 

Ambeganv 

11 

r. 

2tl; Tathavadi Fr An. 

Manchar Sun. 

3 

Manchar 

3 

r. 

sip); 3tl. 

Ghodeganv Fri. 

1-4 

Ghodeganv 

1-4 

w. 

sip); cs(c); 3tl; Saloba Fr. Ct sud. 15. 

Ambeganv Wed. 

8 

Ambeganv 

8 

r. 

3tl. 

Local Tue. 

0 

Manchar 

13 

r. 

s(p); cs(c); 3tl. 

Do. do. 

0 

Local 

0 

r. 

sip); cs(c); 5tl; c; mq; Bhairava Fr. Ct 
sud 15. 

Ambeganv Wed. 

7 

Ambeganv 

7 

n; w. 

s(p); 2tL 

Manchar Sun. 

3 

Manchar 

3 

r. 

i 

sip); 3tL 

Shinoli Tue. 

2 ' 

Shinoli 

2 

1 

r. 

tL 

Ambeganv Wed. 

8 

Ambeganv 

8 

w. 

sip); 3tl ds. 

Do. do. 

12 

Da 

12 

w. 

Manchar Sun. 

7 

Manchar 

7 

w. 

sip); 4tL 

Do. do. 

6 

Da 

6 

w; r. 

*(p); C3(c); tl. 


Ambeganv Wed. 10 

Do* do. 2 

Mancbar Sun. 3 

Loni Wed. 2 


Ambeganv 

Do. 

Manchar 

Pabal 


Singve Tue. 3 j Manchar 


Junnar Sun. 8 


Junnar 


10 

2 

3 

4 

10 

8 


w. 

w.; r. 
r. 

w.; D. 

r. 


»(p): U. 
s(p); 3tL 

s(p); cs(c); 5U; mq; c; Ram Navami. 
2s(p); 7tl; c! Vill.Fr, Pig. vad . 9, 

s(p): ca(c); 2tL 

s(p): 2tL 
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Baramati 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 


' Direction ! a /c \ r. 

p,. ’ Area(Sq.ms.) ; Pop. ; 

Uirect distance ; u i u a . i . 

_ . Households ; Agriculturists. 

1 ravelling distance. 


Post Office : 
Distance. 


NW:22-0: 2r3. 
NW:22-0: 21-5; 
NW; 6-2: 6-0. 
NW:14-6: 17-3. 
H. Q. 


NW: 4-6: 5-0. 
W;* 16-2; \TQ. 
NW:12-4: D’O. 


W; 

N: 

SE: 

W; 

NW; 


9-0: 11-1. 
5-6.. 6-3. 
1-4: 1-0. 
: 20 . 0 ; 
9-4; 100. 


1 Arhbi Bk. ... 

2 Ambi Kd. ... 

3 Anjanagahv srinWR 

4 Baburdi 

• >5 

§5 Bar^ati (municipal 
area) «iKiH^r 
5a B^amati (non- 

municipal area). 

6 Barhanapur 

7 Copadaj 

8 Deulaganv-rasal 

JTT^ Wo5 

9 phakale 

10 Gojubavl ... 

11 Gtmava^ 

12 Hoi fW 

13 Jalagahv 

14 Jalaganv-kadepathar 

15 Jajoci 

16 Jogavadi ... 

17 Kambajewai 

18 Kanheri 

19 Karkhel ^<^55 

20 Karanje 

21 Karhati ^l-^lcD 

22 Karhavagaj 

23 Katphal Rented 

24 Kh^daj 


25 Kololi ^ ... NW:15-0: 14-2. 

26 Korhale Bk.^rt=^TS W; 11 ’6; 12'4. 

27 Korhde Kd.gfl^^^. W: 13-4: 15-4. 

28 Late cTT^ SW: 12-0: 12-0. 

29 Lobi-bhapakar oytwl NW; 13-4 17-6. 


NW;12-0; 9-4. 

E: 2-0; 2-0. 
W; 11-4: 24‘l. 
SW: 10-0: lO'O. 
E; 5-4; S’O. 
NW:ll-2: 13-0. 
W: 18-4: 20-6. 


30 Malad JTo5^ S; 1 -0; 1 '0. 

31 Maieganv Bk. *{\c&- W; 4'5: 

32 Maleg^v Kd. W: 4 0; 5.0. 


irfsT^. ^ 

33 Medad 

34 Me^ali ^<<105) 


... NW; 3-4; 4.0 
... SE: 7-2; 8-0; 


3-5: 

689 

134; 

3-6. 

491 

91; 

5-7; 

680 

125; 

6-4 

1271 

278; 

8-3. 

17064 

3456; 

• • * 

4322 

636. 

4-2 

755 

149; 

5-5 

1076 

231: 

7-4 

1053 

150; 

9-2 

1169 

226: 

9-0 

772 

92; 

9-8 

4429 

820; 

8-5 

3189 

633; 

7-1 

1047 

181; 

7-5 

820 

157; 

5-0 

1183 

218: 

4-7 

484 

107; 

3-2 

1251 

245; 

I0'3 

2137 

442; 

8-1 

1792 

320; 

15*9 

3095 

447; 

8-4 

1562 

288; 

6-9 

: 1095 

; 205; 

11-7 

1084 

220: 

5-0 

2772 

; 374; 

5-9 

429 

77 

lO-l 

2766 

: 593 

4-3 

790 

. 181 

4-0 

1227 

; 327 

29-6 

3768 

: 731 

5-2 

; 2332 

; 403; 

11-3 

: 6528 

; 915; 

11-3 

; 413 

107: 

6-9; 

1209; 

218: 

5-5: 

1833; 

377; 


153, Morag anv. 
83. Moraganv. 
59, Baramati. 
258. Supe. 

184. Local, 

t 

^ Local 


55, Baramati. 5 

41. Karanje 2 

55, Supe. 5 


124. Baramati. 
145. Moraganv. 
145. Panadarc. 
320; Baramati. 
69, Supe. 

751. Local. 


POONA DISTRICT 


6!)J 


laiuka. 


R ilway St. ; 

We kly Bazar ; Bazar 

Motor Stand 

t 

Water. 

Inslituci ns and other 

Distance. 

1 Day ; 

Distan.x 

• 

Distance. 



infoimation. 

Jejuri 

9 

Moraganv 

Sat. 

3 

. Moraganv 

3 

rv. 

s(p) : 2 tl ; gym ; c. 

Do. 

9 

1 Do. 

do. 

3 

I Do. 

3 

r . 

s(p) ; 4 tl : gym ; c. 

Baramati 

6 

Baramati 

Thu. 

6 

B .ramati 

6 

rv. 

s(p) : cs(c) : 3 tl . ds. 

Kedaganv 

14 

Supe 

Wed. 

4 

Supe 

4 

1 \v. 

s(p) : cs(c) ; 3 tl ; gym ; c. 

Baramati 

5 

Baramati 

Thu 

5 

Riramati 

5 

rv. 

1 

s(p) ; cs(c) : 4 ll ; ds. 

Local 


Local 

1 

Thu. 

1 

Local 

i 

1 



Local 

1 

1 

• a •! 

Local 

Thu. 

1 

• a • 

Locil 


cl‘ rVw 

s(p) : s(h) ; mun ; cs(c) ; i. b. 

Nira 


Vadaganv 

Sun. 

1-4 ' 

Vadaganv 

1-4 

w.,n. 

s(p) : 3 tl : ds. 


Baramali 13 Supe Wed. 5 i Siipe 


> w. 


s(p) ; 3 tl : c. 


Baramati 

Kitaphal 

Baramit] 

Nira 

Boramstl 

Do. 

Do. 

Jejuri 

Baramati 

Do 

Shlrsuphol 

Nira 


I 1 

1 1 j Panadarc Tue. 3 ' Panadare 5 w.,n. s(p) : cs(c) : 4 tl ; c. 

I I Baramati Thu. 6-3 Baramati 6-3 w. s(p) : cs(c) ; 4 tl ; ds. 

lii Do. do. 1 ! Do. I w.rv.n. s(p) ; pyt ; cs(c) ; ds ; gym ; c. 

7 I Vadaganv N. 2 ' Vadaganv Nm. 2 rv. s(p) ; pyt ; cs(c) ; 4 tl ; ds ; c. 

10 j Baramati Thu. 10-1 Baramati lO-I rv. s(p) : 4 tl ; c. 

10, Do. do. 9-4 ! Panadare 6 rv. s{p) ;cs(c) : 2 tl ; Pir Urus Phg. vad. 10 


2 Do. do. 
7 Murti Tue. 

10 Panadare Tue. 

... Baramati Thu. 

6 Shirsuphal Fri. 

6 I Local Mon. 


2 Baramati 
2 Murti 
4 Panadare 
8 I Baramati 
6 Supe 
... Nira 


Baramati 13 Supe Wed. 6 Local 

I 

Do. 6 Baramati Thu. 6 — 

Do. 7 Do. do. 7 Baramati 

Do. 7 Do. do. 7 Do. 


2 cl.,w. 

2 w. 

4 rv. 

8 cl.,w. 
8 w. 

6 w. 

... rv. 

rv. 

7 r. 


Shirsuphal 

Baramati 

Do. 

E)o. 

Jejuri 

Baramati 

Do. 


8 Supe Wed, 
13 Vadganv.N. Sun. 

12 Do. do. 

16 Do. do. 

15 , Do. do. 


4 Supe 4 

I 

2 ; Vadagonv-Nm. 2 
Do. 

6 Do. 6 

7 Do. 7 


w. 

w. 

w.,rv. 

rv. 

w. 


1 Baramati Thu. 1 Baramati 
5 Local Sat. | F -oca l 


I ' rv.,cl. 
! w. 


s(p) ; cs (c) : 3 tl : c. 
s(p) : 3 tl. 

s(p) : cs(c) : 3 tl : math. 
s(p) ; 7 tl ; ds ; c. 
s(p) : cs(c) : 4 tl : c. 

s(p) : pyt : cs(c) ; 5 tl ; c : Vill. Fr 
Svn. last Mon. 

s(p) : cs(mp) : 5ll : lib : C ; Yasha- 
vanlrai Fr. Mrg. sud. I. 
s{p) : cs(c) ; 4 tl ; ds. 

s(p) : cs(mp) : 3 tl ; ds : c : Vill Fr. 
An. vad. 15. 

s(p) ; cs(c) ; pyt ; 2 tl ; gym ; Klwn- 
deshwari Fr. Ct. sud. 15. 
tl. 

s(p) : pyt : 2 tl ; ds ; c. 

s(p) : ds ; C. 

s(p) ; cs(c) ; 2 tl : mq. 

s(p) : pyt ; 6 tl ; ds ; C ; Bhairava & 
Datta Frs. 

s(p) : pyt ; cs(c) ; 3 tl ; ds. 
s(p) : pyt ; cs(c) ; 8 tl ; ds ; lib. 


5 Maleganv. Bk. Sat. 0-6 Maleganv Bk. 0-6 d. s(p) c; $(c) ; 4 tl -c 


Baramati 

Do. 


2\ Bar. mail Thu. 2| Baramali 
8 Do. do. 8 I Do. 


2J: rv. 
8 rv. 


s(p) : cs(c) : 4 tl : ds ; c ; Fort. 
j(p) : cs(c) ; 5 tl : gym. 
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Baramati 


Serial No. ; Village Name, 


44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 


35 Mohave 

36 Morag^v 

37 Mu^^e JT(ol3 

38 Murti 

39 Murum WT 

o 

40 N^oll TRtoSi’ 

41 Nepatavalan HHd«lo5®I 

42 Nimbo<^ 

43 Niihbut 


Panadaxe 
P^avadi 
Pimpall 
Rui ^ 
S^gavi 

Saval ttNoJ 
Sirasane 
Siravaii f^i 
Sirsuphal 


54 Sonaganv ... 

55 Sonavadi-supe 
§56 Supe 


58 Taradoli 

59 Undava(^ Kade 

pathax 

'TSTT 

60 Undavadl-supe^ 

61 Vadaganv Nimb^ 

62 Vadhane ^l^TW 

63 Vaki ^ 


Direction ; 
Direct distance ; | 
Travelling distance . 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
households ; Agriculturists. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

( 

W; 20*0; 23-0. ! 

7-8; 952; 182; 241. 

Moraganv. 6 

NW:19-2: 19-3. 1 

8-9; 1952 ; 355; 281. 

Local. 1 

W; 12-0: 14-0. ! 

12-3; 1624; 275; 317. 

Vadaganv-N. 4 

W: 19-6; 23 0. 

10.7; 2006; 327; 389. 

Moraganv. 5 

W; 18-0; 21-0. 

10.3; 4886; 791; 617. 

Local 

NW: 15-4; 15-5 

4-1; 495; 93; 33. 

Supe. 3-4 

NW: 5-0: 4-4. ! 

2-3; 64; 15; 22. 

Baramati. 4-4 

. E; 8*0; I2’0. | 

6-1; 643; 131; 109. 

Ravanaganv. 8 

. W: 22-2: 25 0. 

10-1; 2658; 518; 366. 

Nira. 2 

. S: 5-4: 6-0. 

7-7; 3330; 633; 288. 

Baramati. 6 

.; W: 7-0; 7-4. 

19-5; 7624; 1377; 1066. 

Local. 

. NE: 11-0; 11-0. 

11-8; 1535; 292 ; 336, 

Ravanaganv. 6 

. E; 3-6; 3-4. 

3-3; 920; 193; 109. 

Baramati. 3-4 

. NE; 3'6; 3*2. 

3-4; 675; 131; 170. 

Do. 3-2 

.. SW; 8-4; 8-0. 

1 

4-8; 2773; 50; 1316. 

Panadare 6 

. NE; 5-6: 5 0. 

7-0; 618; 115; 230. 

Baramab. 5 

. SW; 9-6; 12-6. 

2-6; 915; 194. 149. 

Panadare. 5 

. SW; 8 0; 8-0. 

4-2; 2162 486; 155. 

Do. 6 

. N; 12.0; 14-0. 

30-5 2433; 442; 628. 

Ravanaganv. 4 

. SE; 7-6; 8*0. 

13-6; 4820; 993; 582. 

Baramati. 10 

, NW; 8-6; 9-4. 

3*9; 509; 92; 231. 

Do. 9^ 

. NW;18-4; 19-3. 

39-1; 6302; 1116; 1209. 

Local. 

5 N; 3-0; 2-4. 

7-9; 788; 181; 249. 

Baramati. 2-4 

J NW;17-0; 18-0. 

6-6; 1035; 231; 184. 

Moraganv. 2 

N; 7*2; 7-4; 

J 

10- 1; 1497; 269; 353. 

Baramati. 7*4 

• « 

1 N: lO-O; 12-0. 

3-7; 555; 104; 35. 

Do. JO 

• » 

r W; 14-0; 15*0. 

1 

6-5; 2762; 677; 68. 

Local 

• • 

.. NW;2I-2; 22-4. 

7-9; 548; %: 212. 

Supe. ^ 

.. W; 16-4; 18 0; 

3-8; 609; 139. 120. 

Karanjc. * 
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A' 


Taiuka. 


Railway St.; Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Distance. Day ; Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 


Water. 


Institutions and other 
information. 


Nira 9 

Jejuri 10 

Baramat! 14 

Nira 9 

Da 7 

Shirsuphal 9 
Baramati 4-4 
Diksal 3 

Nira 2 


Murti Tue. 0-1 I Murti 0-1 

Local Sat. I Local 

Vadganv. Nm. Sun, 4 . Vadaganv Nm. 4 

Local Tue. I Local 

Karanje Mon. 6 ; Nira 7 


w.,n 


w.,n. 

w.rv. 


Supe Wed. 3^ Supe 3;^ w. 

Baromati Thu. 4-4 Baramatl 4-4 rv. 
Bhigavan Sun. 4 Setaphalgade 3 w.,n, 

Nira Wed. 2 Nira 2 rv. 


Baramati 6 Baramati 

Do. 8 Local 

Kataphal 5 Baramati 

Baramati 3-4 Do. 

Do. 3-2 Do. 

Do. 8 Da 


Thu. 6 i Baramati 
Tue. I Local 
Thu. 1 1 ! 
do. 3-4 Baramati 
do. 3-2 Do. 
do. 8 i Maleganv 


Do- 5 Do. do. 

Da 14 Vadaganv Sun. 

Do, 7 Maleganv Sat 

Local 6-fl Local Fri. 


5 Baramati 

6 Panadare 
5 Baramati 


Kedaganv 1 1 Local 


Wed. 


Local 


Baramab- 2-4 Baramati Thu. 2-4 Baramati 

Jejuri II Moraganv Sat 2 Moraganv 

Shinuphal ^ Baramad Thu. 7-4 Baramad 


w.,n. 


3-4 cl. 
3-2 w. 

5 rv. 


w., n, 


5 w.,n. 
5 n. 

7 rv. 
w.,n. 


Baramad 10 Baramati Thu. 10 Baramad 10 cl..rv., 
Shirauphal 6 Do. ao. 9-4 Do. 9-4 vT 


2-4 w. 

2 rv ; w. 
7-4 w. 


3tl;tU. 

3 s(p) ; pyt ; 8tl ; mq ; ds ; c. 
s (p) : 5 tl ; c. 

s(p) : 5 tl ; mq ; ds ; lib. 
s(p) : pyt ; 6 tl ; mq ; 2ds ; 2 gym ; 2 c ; 
Bhairav and Hanuman Frs. 
c. 
tl. 

s(p) ; 3 tl. 

4 s(p) ; cs(mp) ; d ; gym ; Bhairava Fr. 
Ct. vad. 12. 

2s(p) : pyt : cs(c) :3d; gym ;c. 
s(p) : pyt ; 2 cs{c) ; 4 tl ; mq ; c. : d. b. 
s(p) : cs(c) ; il ; c. 
s(p) ; cs(c) ; tl ; ds ; gym. 
s(p) ; 2 d. 

s(p) : cs{c) : 3 d : ds : gym ; Kal. 
Bhairava Fr. Ct vad. 8. 
s(p) ; cs(c) : tl. 

s(p) ; cs(c) ; 2 d ; gym ; c. 
s(p) ; cs(c) : 2 d : ds. 

s(p) : pyt ;cs(c) : 2 d ; ds ; Siraai Fr. 
Vsk. sud. 4. 

s(p) : pyt ; 2cs (c) ; 6 d ; mq 
2gym a ds ; Soneshwar & hdarud Frs. 
s(p) : 3 d ; ds. 

s(p) : pyt ; cs (mp) ; d ; Shah Mansud 
Pir ; Urus and Bhairava Fr. 

»(p) ; cs(c) : d ; VilL Fr. ct vad. 8. 

s(p) ; 3 tl ; c. 

»(p) cs(c) ; 5 d. 


Nira 


5 Shirsuphal Fri. 
10 Local Sat 


Kedaganv 15 Supe Wed. 

*0 Karanje Mon. 


Local 


10 w. 


n.,w. 


4 Supe 4 ^ 

2 Vadaganv Nm. 3 w. 


«(p) : 6 d. 

•(p) ; pyt : cs (mp) : (i) ; d j Bhairava 
Fr. Ct vad. 8; d. b. 

»(p) : d. 

*(p) ; 2 tl. 
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SjH^I ; Village Name. 


Directien ; 
Direct distance ; 
Travelling distance. 


1 Abhepuri 

2 Adoli Sfifrst 

3 Alande STl^T. 


W; 13.0: 18.0. 
NE; 5.0; 6.2; 


4 

5 

6 

i 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 



15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

2.3 

24 

25 

26 


Ambadc sfsfri 

Ambavade art^rr^ ... 

Ambeghar 

Angasula 

Apati 

Askavadi 

Bajaravadi 

Balavadi 

Bamhanaghar. T. 
Velavandkliore. 

Bamhanaghar T. Bhor. 

gr. 

Bare Bk. ^TT 
Bare Kd 

V 

Basariipura ... 

Bathevadi 

Bhabavadi ... 

Bhariibatamala 
■>TtT^^Tco 

Bhambavade ... 

Bhandravali ... 

Bhanusadara 
Bhavakhala — 

Bholavadc ... 

Bhohgavall 


S: 7.2: 13.0. 

S\V; 6.6: 9.2. 
S\V: 3.1; 3.2. 
S\V; 6.6: 7.0. 
S\V: 5.6: 8.0. 
W: 14.2: 20.0. 
NW; 6.i.; 13.0. 
S; 4.0; 6.0. 
S; 6.4; 10.0. 
N: 2.4; 6.0. 


W; 5.0; 5.0. 

N: 3.0; 4.0. 
N: 2.0: 3.0. 

2 . 0 . 

SW: 9.2: 12.0. 
S: 2.0. 2.0. 

10 . 0 . 

15.0. 

W; 10.4; 23.0. 

8 . 0 . 

SW: 6.6 8.0. 
N: 0.4; 0,4. 
E: 10.4; 12.0. 


27 Bhora vfiT 


H. Q. 


28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 


Bhutode 

Bope 

Candavane ••• 

Cikhalagahva 

Cikhalavade 

Dapakeghav - 

Degahva 

Dehana 

Dere 

Devaghara 

DhamnnasT qT’T’TTft ... 
Dhanavali — 

Dhaugavadi - 


W: 

13.4: 

22.4. 

W; 

14.0: 

24.0. 

W: 

13.0. 

,7.0. 

S; 

8.0: 

11.0. 

SW: 

3.6: 

4.0. 

SW: 

9.4: 

10.4. 

NE; 

9.0: 

16.0. 

W: 

9.0; 

23.0. 

W; 

12.4: 

22.0. 

W: 

8.6: 

10.0. 

W: 

12.4: 

14.5. 

SW: 

12.0; 

11.4. 

NE: 

6.4: 

9.0. 


BJior 


Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 

Post Office 

• 

Households : Agriculturists. 

D. stance. 


1 

, 1.2: 

42; 

9; 

37. 

Hiradosh!. 

3 

1 

Deserle i. 




2.7: 

726 

141 

146. 

Do. 

6-2 

2.8 

766 

164 

122. 

Bhor. 

8 

2.6 

754 

150 

135. 

Do. 

9-2 

1.0 

232 

42 

60. 

Do. 

3 

1.1 

299 

59 

; 80. 

Bhor. 

7 

2.0 

570 

118 

124. 

Do. 

8 

1.2 

100 

20 

24. 

Do 

20 

0.4 

29 

5 

44. 

Do. 

11 

1.5 

616 

113 

92. 

Dc. 

3 

1.5 

428 

92 

83. 

Do. 

6 

1.0 

286 

59 

48. 

Do. 

11 

0.9, 

114; 

23: 

22. 

Do. 

7-4 

1.0 

373 

89 

76. 

Do. 

4 

0.7 

284 

47 

33. 

Do. 

3 

0.4 

180 

37 

14. 

Do. 

2 

0.3 

Deserted. ; 




0.7 

211: 

41: 

43. 

Bhor. 

2 

0.7 

46. 

12: 

45. 

Do. 

10 

2.1 

373 

7h 

91. 

Siravol. 

2 

1.0 

1 15 

4 

20. 

Bhor. 

19 

0.9 

119 

19 

19. 

Do. 

8 

0.9 

191 

37 

67. 

Do. 

8 

1.2 

740 

214 

96. 

Do. 

0-4 

8.3 

1710 

357 

321. 

Kikavi. 

4 

3.2; 

7393, 

1527 

145. 

Loca*. 


2.3 

182 

43 

20. 

Bhor. 

25 

3.1 

58 

12 

25. 

Do. 

24 

0.9 

91 

:o 

13. 

Do. 

21 

2.6 

1117 

238 220. 

Do. 

11 

1.7 

517 

108 

97. 

Bhor. 

4 

2.6 

368 

82 

90. 

Do. 

10-4 

2.0 

387 

81 

131. 

Nasrapur. 

2 

2.2 

149 

38 

35. 

Bhor. 

21 

2.9 

138 

24 

19. 

Do. 

20 

1.3 

121 

31 

39. 

Do. 

13 

2.0 

95 

32 

27. 

Do. 

14-5 

0.6 

123 

22 

21. 

Do. 

14 

2.1 

755 

147 

150. 

Kikavi 

2 


Tahtka. 
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Distance 


Lonand 


Lonand 


Lonand 


Lonand 

Lonand 

Do. 


Lonand 


Valhe 

Lonand 

Saswad 

Valh- 

Lonand 


Poona 


Poona 


Lonand 

Pooni 



; Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

» Hirdoshi 

Sat. 

3 

Bhor 

Tue. 

1 

6.2 

1 

> Do. 

do. 

8 , 

Do. 

do. 

9.2 

Do. 

do. 

3 

Bhor 

Tue. 

7 1 

Do. 

do. 

8 : 

Hirdsoshi Sat. 

5 

Bhor 

Tue. 

11 

Do. 

do. 

3 

Do. 

do. 

6 

Do. 

do. 

6 

Do. 

c!o. 

74 

Do. 

do. 

4 

Do. 

do. 

3 

Do. 

do. 

2 

Bhor 

Tue. 

2 

Do. 

do. 

10 

Shiraval 

Fri. 

9 

Do. 

do. 

19 

Do. 

do. 

8 

Do. 

do. 

8 

Do. 

do. 

0-4 

Kikavi 

Sat. 

4 

Local 

Tue. 


Velhe 

Fri. 

9 

Bhor 

Tue. 

24 

Do. 

do. 

21 

Do. 

do. 

11 / 

Bhor 

Tue. 

4 1 

Do. 

do. 

10-4: 

N israpur 

Sun. 

2 

Bhor 

Tue. 

21 1 

Da 

do. 

20 

Hirdoshi 

S.t. 

. 4 

Local 

do. 

I 

Bhor 

Tue. 

14 1 

Kikavi 

Sat. 

2 Y 


Distance 


Hirdoshi 

3 

Bhor 

6-2 

Do. 

Local 

0-4 

Bhor 

3 

Bho: 

7 

Do. 

8 

Hi lagan V 

1 

Bhor 

11 

Do. 

3 

Do, 

6 

Do. 

6 

Do. 

7-4 

Do. 

t 

t 

Do. 

3 

Do. 

2 

Bho!* 

2 

Do. 

10 

Shiraval 

2 

Do. 

19 

Do. 

8 


Local 


Kclavade 



rv; n, 

I. 

w. 

rv. 

rv; n. 

w. 


10 I, 
24 1. 
21 I 
2 w. 
4 w. 
10-4 w, 

1 t. 
21 1 . 
20 1 . 

13 w. 

rv. 

14 n. 

2 w. 


Institutions and other 
information. 


tl. 

Deserted. 

s(p): cs(mp): 5tl; g>7n; Bhalrava F. . Ct 
Vad. 5. 

2tl: gy-m: Janai Fr. Ps. Vad. 5. 
s(p); 4il: gym; Bh4irava Fr. Phg. Sud. I 
pyt; 4tl. 

2il. 


rv; w. I 2tl. 
spr. I tl. 


5(p): tl; gym; Bhairava Fr. Phg. Sud. 8. 
2d. gym: Bhairava Fr. Ps. Vad. 3. 
s(p); tl. 


3il. 

2 1; gym. 

2tl. 

De crted. 
tl. gym. 
tl. 


2tl. 

; S(p); 7ll. 

, s(p): cs(c): 6tl; 2gym; lib; c; BKauav 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 13. 

i(p): cs(mp): (i). (c)2: 8tl.3mq: d.; 

I lib; c; R m Navanii. 

21 . 

tl. 

tl. 

s(p): pyt; 3il: gym. 

2 . 1 . 

tl. 

s(p); 3tl: c. 

! tl- 
! tl. 
tl. 

3tl: ds; Vat-ajoi Fr. Mgh. Sud. 15. 
tl. 

*'p): 3il; gym; c. 
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Bhof 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 


Direction ; 
Direct distance ; 
Travelling distance. 


41 Dhava^ 

42 Didaghar feen: ... 

43 Divale 

44 Durgadi 

45 Gava^ 

46 Gohini 

47 Gokavadi ... 

48 Gorada Mhasivili 

49 Gudhe ii5 

50 Gimand ’Thr 

51 Hariscandri 

52 Harnas 

53 HatanosI ... 

54 Hatve Bk. ... 

55 Hatve Kd. 

56 Hirdosi 

57 Ingavali 

58 Jaihbhall vjii+idil 

59 J^avale T. Bhor 

'Jl M^co 

60 J^avale T. Utrauli 

61 Jayatapada 

62 Jogava^ 

63 Kambare Bk. 

64 Kambare Kd.^^rf^ 

65 Kanjale 

66 Kapuravahala 

^^To5 ..-i 

67 Karandl Khedebare 

68 Karanjaganv^ 

69 Karanje 

70 Kari 

71 Karindl Bk. 

72 Karindi Kd. 

73 Karnavada <t>«tTd^ ... 

74 Kamava^ ... 

75 Kasurid Khedabare 

76 Kasurdi Gunjarmaval 

••• 

77 KarGgane ^ ... 

78 Kefijala %^3fo5 


S; 

SW: 
NE; 
W; 
W 
W 
S: 


SW; 
E; 
NE: 
N: 
S: 
N; 

N 
W 

E; 
N: 
S; 


9 . 4 ; 

8 . 0 ; 

13 . 6 ; 

3 . 0 ; 

14 . 4 ; 

4 . 2 ; 


12 . 4 ; 
13 . :0 
7 . 0 ; 
3 . 0 ; 
3 . 0 ; 
6 . 0 ; 
5 . 4 ; 
11 . 4 ; 

4 . 6 : 

7 . 4 : 

1 . 2 ; 


Area(Sq.ms.); Pop. : j Post Office ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 


7 . 0 . 

0.4 

: 321 

: 56 

57 

Bhor, 

5 

15 . 0 . 

0.3 

: 89 

; 15 

18 . 

Nasrapur. 

1 

11 . 0 . 

2.3 

; 501 

; 116 

152 . 

Nasarapur, 

3 

17 . 0 . 

2.0 

: 175 

: 37 

25 . 

Bhor. 

17 

4 . 0 . 

1.4 

: 276 

; 42 

35 . 

Do. 

1-4 

24 . 4 . 

2.1 

: 154 

: 41 

31 . 

Do. 

28 

6 . 0 . 

1.1 

: 236 

: 58 

82 . 

Do. 

6 

15 . 0 . 

1.2 

; 213 

: .54 

74 . 

Do. 

12 

17 . 0 . 

2.5 

172 

49 

41 . 

Do. 

4 

14 . 0 . 

1.6 

355 

81 

95 . 

Parinche. 

6 

9 . 4 . 

0.9 

287 

62 

95 . 

Kikavl. 

3 

8 . 0 . 

1.4 

428 

103 

128 . 

Bhor. 

8 

3 . 0 . 

1.0 

348 

67 

74 . 

Do. 

5 

10 . 0 . 

2.4 

799 

171 

232 . 

Nasrapur. 

2 

11 . 0 . 

1.2 

354 

77 

130 . 

Do. 

3 

14 . 4 . 

1.6 

348 

85 

80 . 

Bhor. 

14.4 

5 . 4 . 

1.6 

298 ; 

55 ; 

74 . 

Do. 

5.4 

18 . 0 . 

1 . 4 . 

1 . 0 . 

1.9 

0.3 

0 . 1 ; 

498 ; 104 ; 
Deserted ; 

Deserted 

130 . 

Nasrapur. 

3 

14 , 0 . 

3 . 7 ; 

264 

57 

36 . 

Bhor. 

8 

12 . 0 . 

1 . 0 ; 

262 

65 

91 . 

Do. 

10 

16 . 0 . 


160 

35 

38 . 

Bhor. 

16 

17 . 0 . 


192 

32 

33 . 

Do. 

17 

16 . 0 . 

1 . 8 ; 

466 

103 

108 . 

Nasarapur. 

4 

9 . 4 . 

1 . 6 : 

363 

77 

100 . 

Kikavi. 

3 

16 . 0 ; 

3 . 6 ; 

475 ; 

105 : 

75 . 

Nasrapur. 

4-4 

10 . 4 . 

1 . 8 ; 

187 

46 

49 . 

Bhor. 

10-4 

5 . 2 . 

1 . 8 ; 

326 

62 

45 . 

Do. 

5-2 

9 . 2 . 

3 . 1 ; 

834 

148 

196 . 

Do. 

6 

13.0 

1 . 5 ; 

174 

48 

105 . 

Do. 

8 

13 . 6 . 

1 . 1 : 

402 

75 

69 . 

Do. 

17 

10 . 0 . 

2 . 0 : 

864 

182 

175 . 

Do. 

10 

6 . 0 . 

0 . 6 ; 

180 

40 

56 . 

Do. 

6 

21 . 0 . 

2 . 4 ; 

220 

39 

83 . 

Khedshivapur. 

1 

7 . 0 . 

0 . 9 : 

290 : 

57 ; 

54 . 

Nasrapur. 

3 

17 . 0 . 

1 . 2 : 

• 

57 ; 

18 : 

23 

Bhor. 

17 

10 . 4 . 

2 . 5 ; 

788 : 

160 : 

157 , 

Kikavi . 

0 4 


POONA DISTRICT 
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Tciiika* 


Railway St ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Dny : Distance. 

Motor Stand : 
Distance. 

Water. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Lonand 

33 

Bhor 

Tuc. 

5 

Bhor 

5 

w. 

s(p); tl; Janubai Fr. Phg. SuA 1 L 

1 


Nasrapur 

Sun. 

1 

Nasrapur 

1 

w. 




Nisrapur 

Sun. 

3 

Kapurvahal 


n. 

s(p): 2tl; gym. 

Lonand 

43 

Hirdoshi 

Sat. 

2 

Hirdoshi 

2 

spr. 

U. 

Do. 

25 

Bhor 

Tue. 

1-4 

Bhor 

14 

w. 

tl; gym. 



Velhe 


7 

Ve'he 

7 

n. 

Janni tl. 

• 


Bhor 

Tuc. 

6 

Bhor 

6 

w. 

2tl; gym. 



Do. 

do. 

12 

Do. 

12 

1 . 

tl. 

Lonand 

46 

HIrdosh! 

Sat. 

4 

Hirdoshi 

4 

br. 

2d. 

Valhe 

10 

Parlnche 

do. 

6 

Vlra 

4 

rv. 

s(p); 3d. 

Poona 

25 

Kikavi 

do. 

3 

Kapurvahal 

0-2 

t. 

3tl; gym. 



Bhor 

Tuc. 

8 

Bhor 

8 

w: t. 

s(p): Vatoba ll. & F *. 



Do. 

do. 

5 

Do. 

5 

n; w. 

s(p): 2d. 

Poona 

25 

Nasrapur 

Sun. 

2 

Nasrapur 

2 

1 

w. 

s(p): 2tl. 

Do. 

26 

EX>. 

do. 

3 

Do. 

3 

w. 

d. 

Lonand 

41 

Local 

Sat. 


Local 


rv. 

s(p): 3tl; Kanguramalli Fr. Mgh* 









Sud. 13 



Bhor 

Tue. 

5-4 

Alande (Stop) 

1 

rv; spr. 

s(p); 4d; gym. 

Poona 

22 

Nasrapur 

Sun. 

3 

Tambholi 

1 

w. 

s(p); 3tl. 









Deserted. 









Deserted. 



Bhor 

Tuc. 

18 

Bhor 

18 

1 . 

tl. 



Do. 

do. 

10 

Do. 

10 

1 . 

s(p); 4U; gym. 



Bhor 

Tue. 

16 

Bhor 

16 

w; t. 

2d. 



Do. 

do. 

17 

Do. 

17 

t. 


Poona 

20 

Nasrapur 

Sun. 

4 

Kolavade 

2 

rv. 

3d: gym: c: Kaleshwar Fr. Ps. Sid. 15. 

Do. 

25 

Kikavi 

Sat. 

3 

Local 


spr. n. 

s(p);6d;mq;gym. 

Do. 

24 

Nasrapur 

Sun. 

4-4 

Nasrapur 

44 

t. 

s(p); tl. 



Bhor 

Tue. 104 



w. 

Ambri Buva tl. 



Do. 

do. 

5 2 

Bhor 

5-2 

w; n. 

d. 



Do. 

do. 

6 

Do. 

6 

w. 

s{p): d. 



Do. 

do. 

8 

Do. 

8 

dm. 

s(p): 2tl: gym. 



Do. 

do. 

17 

E)o. 

17 

1 . 

‘ »(p); d. 



Do. 

do. 

10 

Ambavade 

1 

w. 

s(p): 2d. 



Do. 

do. 

6 

Bhor 

6 

1 . 

d. 

Poena 

15 

Khedshivapur 

I 

Khedshiv^ur 

0.4 

w. 




NasuTipur 

Sun. 

3 



1 

rv.;t 

2tL 

lonand 

43 

Hirdoshi 

Sit. 

2 

Hirdchi 

2 

spr. 

d. 

Do. 

2 

Kikavi 

do. 

0 4 

Shiravil 

5 

rv; w; 

s(p);6tl:lib:Bha]ravaFr.Ct. VadL 15 , 








^ spr. 



BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEEB 
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Bhcr 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 

Direction ; 
Direct distance ; 

1 ravelling distance. 

Area (Sq. 
Households ; 

ms.); Pop. ; 
Agriculturists. 

Post Office 
Distance. 

# 

t 

79 

Ketakavane Nim 

N; 

7 : 

17.0. 

0.4; 42; 9 

4. 

Nasarapur. 

1 

80 

81 

KhadakI 

Khauapur ... 

'n: 

S: 

6 4; 
2 4; 

12.0. 

4.0. 

0.6 

2.8 

169 

677 

43: 62. 

135 150. 

Do. 

Rhnr, 

0-4 

4 

82 

83 

KhopI ?5rHt 

Khulasi 

N: 

W: 

11-4; 
13 4; 

20-0. 

24.0. 

2.7 

1.8 

544 

172 

Ill 

41 

93. 

31. 

Khedshivapur. 

Rhor. 

1-4 

24 

84 

Kikavi 

E: 

7: 

10.0. 

7.7 

1542 

315 

306. 

Local. 

85 

Kivat 

W: 

1-4; 

2 2. 

1.2 

288 

46 

40. 

Bhor. 

2-2 

86 

Ko]avadi ... 

N: 

8-0: 

20.0. 

0.5 

134 

27 

40. 

Nasiapur. 

4 

87 

Kondaganv ... 

W: 

10-4: 

22.0. 

3.7 

146 

28 

30. 

Bhor. 

24 

88 

Kondhavi 

Vv: 

10 4: 

15.0. 

1.9 

185 

39 

51. 

Do. 

13 

89 

Korle 

SW: 

9-4; 

13.0. 

1.9 

509 

106 


Do. 

13 

90 

Kudali Bk. ^s^T^.... 

SW; 

14-4: 

19.0. 

3.: 

141 

34 

49. 

Do. 

19 

91 

Kudali Kd. 

SW; 

14-2: 

19.0. 

1.8 

93 

21 

27. 

Do. 

19 

92 

Kurhbale 

W; 

14 2; 

24.0 

1.3 

no 

26 

13. 

Do. 

22 

93 

Kund ^ 

W; 

13: 

19.0. 

0.9 

70 

17 

15. 

Do. 

19 

94 

Kurangavadi 

N; 

9: 

20.0. 

3.6 

684 

151 

141. 

Nasrapur. 

4 

95 

KuranjI 

NW; 

9-4: 

18 0. 

2.1 

252 

51 

26. 

Bhor. 

18 

96 

Kusagahv ... 

N: 

12-4; 

18.0. 

2.9 

559 

117 

128. 

Khedshivapur. 

1 

97 

Lavheri ^'^=^<.1 



7.0 

0.8 

181 

43 

34. 

Bhor. 

7 

98 

Majagahv ... 



8.0. 

1.5 

229 

60 

48. 

Do. 

8 

99 

Majheri 



14.0. 

1.2 

201 

51 

53. 

Do. 

14 

100 




21.0. 

4.3 

464 

103 

105. 

Do. 

17 

101 

Maiegahv HIc^^iN ... 



15.0. 

0.6 

177 

35 

39. 

Nasrapur. 

1 

102 

Mhakosi 

SW: 

7-4: 

11-4; 

0.7 

137 

29 

43. 

Bhor. 

9 

103 

MhalavadI 



4-2. 

0.9 

387 

86: 

82. 

Do. 

4-2 

104 

Mhasar Bk. 

W: 

9-4; 

12.0. 

— 

363 

74. 

74. 

Do. 

12 

105 

Mhasar Kd. 

W: 

7 6; 

11.0. 

3.1 

330 

94; 

73. 

Do. 

11 

106 

Mhavade Bk. 



7.0. 

— 

587 

150 125. 

Do. 

7 

107 

Mhavade Kd. 



5.0. 

2.8 

487 

99 

95. 

Do. 

7 

108 

Moliarl Bk. %■— 

W: 

5: 

80. 

2.4 

618 

132 

163. 

Nasrapur. 

2 

109 

Moharl Kd. 

W: 

5 4: 

7.0. 

1.0 

230 

40 

50. 

Do. 

3 

110 

Nanda 

W: 

3-6; 

6.0. 

1.3 

280 

57 

35. 

Bhor. 

6 

111 

Najhare^Ti^'^ 

SW; 

6; 

8 0. 

2.6 

931 

189 

195. 

Do. 

8 

112 

Nanavale ^Mi«io4 ... 



16.0. 

1.6 

60 

10 

14. 

Do. 

22 

113 

Nandagariv ^Tt^^TR... 

SW: 

5 4: 

6 2. 

2.3 

463 

89 

112. 

Dc. 

6-2 

114 

Nandaghur ... 



19.0. 

1.: 

116 

22 

9. 

Do. 

19 

115 

Narhe ^ 

S; 

5-2; 

5.0. 

1.7 

598 

133 

112. 

Do. 

5 

116 

Nasarapur ^d<l'TT ... 

NE: 

7; 

14.0. 

1.2 

1254 

206 

80. 

Lccal. 


117 

Natambi 'iTci'ir 

SW: 

4 2; 

4.0. 

2.1 

407 

87 

82. 

Bhor. 

4 

118 

Navagaiiv TBTTR ... 

NE: 

9: 

15.0. 

1.1 

257 

52 

54. 

Nasrapur, 

2 

119 

Nere 

S; • 

5 6: 

8.0. 

2.6 

672 

142 

124. 

Bhor. 

6 

120 

Nbavl 

E: 

11; 

15-4 

5.9 

1810 

351; 266. 

Shiraval. 

•i 

1 

121 

Nidhan PiNii .- 

N: 

6-4: 

15-4 

0.4 

115 

26 

38. 

Nasrapur. 

122 

Nigade 

t 

NE: 

6-4: 

8.0. 

1.5 

396 

65; 115, 

Kikavi 

2 


I 


Tahika. 
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Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; Bazar I Molor Stand : ' Water. 

Distance. Day ; Distance i Distence. i 


lnst:tu icn? and other 
inforrn'ition. 


Nasrapur Sun. I I Nasarapur 


Poona 

Poona 

Lonand 

Poona 


Pcona 

Lonand 

Do. 

Lonand 

Poona 

Poona 


Lcnuid 


Lonanl 

Da. 

Poona 

Do. 

Lorand 


Poona 

Lonand 


Poona 


Do. 

Bhor 

Khedshivapur 

Velhe 

Loed 

Bhor 

Nasrapur 

Bhor 

Dijashi 

Bhor 

Hirdoshi 

Do. 


do, 0— ♦ Do. 0-4 

Tue. 4 Bhor 4 

Thu. l-4j Khedshivapur 1-4 
8 Velhe 8 

Sat. Shira\'al 5 

Tue. 2-2 Bhor 2-2 

Sun. 4 Jambali | 

Tue. 24 Bhor 24 

Sal. 5 Do. 13 

Tue. 13 Ambavade 4 

Sat. 4 Hirdoshi 4 

do. 5 Do. 


w; spr 


Hirdoshi 

Nisrapur 

Bhor 

Khedshivapur 

B!.or 

Do. 

Hirdoshi 

Bhor 

Nasrapur 

Bhor 


I Do. 

I D.% 

Do. 

Do. 

EX), 

Nasrapur 

Do, 

Bhor 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Locil 

Bhor 

Nasra;^ur 

Bhcr 

SKiraval 

Nasrapur 

Kilcavi 


Sat. 

Sun. 4 
Tue. 18 
Thu. I 
Tue. 7 
do. 8 
Sat. 1 
Tue. 17 
Sun. I 
Tue. 9 

do. 4-2 

do. 12 
do. II 


do. 7 
do. 7 
Sun. 2 
do. 3 
Tue. 6 
d'. 8 

do. 22 

d?. 6-2 
do. 19 
d\ 5 
Sat. 

Tue. 4 
Sun. 2 
Tue. 6 
Fril. I 
Sun. I 
Sat. 2 


Hirdrshi 

Ambavane 

Bhor 

Khedshivapur 

Bhor 

Do. 

Hi.doshi 

Bhor 

Nasrapur 

Bhor 

Ambcv.;de 
: Bhor 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Nasrapur 
I Do. 

Bhor 

Ambav de 
Bhor 
Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

I-ocal 

Do. 

Kc^avad • 

Bhor 
Shiraval 
Nasrapur . 
Kapurvijhal 


2 

18 

2 

7 

8 

I 

17 

4-2 

12 

II 

7 


w, n. 


I w; n. 


w. rv. 


r/; t. 


* r:sp 


’ s(p);2ll;gym:BluiravaFr.Plig. Vad 8 

; 2tl. 

. £(p):cs(c):4tI;gjm:ds;4\'ill.Frs. 

1 tl. 

[ 2tl. 

' tl. 

U. 

i £(p): pyt: 2il: 

2tl. 

2t]. 

tl. 

, tl. 

s(p); 3tl; Mhaloba Ct. Sud. 8. 
tl. 

! tol; Bhairava Fr. Ct. Sud. 8. 

1 2tl; gym. 

, s(p); 3tl; gym. 

! 2il. 

I" 


s(p); 2tl. 

I tl:c. 

] s(p); tl. 
j s(p): 2ll. 

2i\; gym. 
i s(p); 2tl. 
tl. 

tl; g>m. 

s(p); 3tlr 

i tl. 

' 1 
i ‘i- 

' s(p): '^tl; gym. 

i s(p);cs(mp),*ltl;mq;c. 

-‘(p). 2tl; Padmavati Fr. MgS. Vad I, 
2tl. 

s(p\ 

I Kp): pyt; cs'.c) 7t’: gym. 

2tl. 

2tl; gym. 


mo-b Bk Vf 2—45 
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BhOT 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 


Direction; Area(Sq.ms.) ; Pop. ; 

Direct distance ; Households ; AgricullurisU. 
Travelling distance.l 


123 Nigudaghar SW: 8; 9. 

124 Nijakantha ... S: 4; 6. 

125 Nivarigana ••• SW; 12-4; 14. 

126 Padathala 'TgW ..., 1-0; 10. 

127 Pajasosi 

128 Pde q# - S; 6; 13. 

129 Panavhala qHo^oJ — SW; 5-2; 7. 

130 Pande qtt - E; 8; II. 

131 Paagari - '2-4. 

132 P^avadl 'TK'tsl 20. 

133 Parhar Kd. SW: 10-4; 1 1. 4. 

134 Parhar Bk. SW: II; II. 

135 Pasure ^ - ’2.4. 

136 Pisavare ^ ^ 

137 Pomardi - W; 1-2; 1-4. 

138 Rajaghar TPNT ... 21. 

139 Rajapur TRT^T ... E: S-4; 12. 

140 Rajivadi .•• W: 12; 20. 

141 RNe ’’• 

142 Ravadi — S: 8: II. 

143 Rayari ••• ’2- 

144 Salav ^TToSf ^ - '0-4- 

145 Saiavade ... ’®- 

146 Sduhgana ^Tici^i'q W; 10-6; 19. 

147 Sahgamaner ^TtrTi 5. 

148 Sahgavi Bk ^rPT^^.j ’6- 

149 Sahgavi Kd. 6; 15. 

150 Sahgavi (rlirda.s 6. 

Maval) 

151 Sahgavi (T. Hildas 4. 

Maval) 

152 Sahgavi {Velvanda- SW; 5-6; 24. 

kliore) 

153 Sarole ^ ... 

154 Sasevadi 

155 Savaradare RTOT... E: 8-4; II. 

156 Siravali, T. Bhor 3. 

157 Silirhb ’3*4: 19. 

158 Sind 


12.4. 

4. 

W; 1-2; 1-4. 

21 . 

E; 8-4; 12. 
W: 12; 20. 

N; 13: 19. 

S: 8: II. 

SW: 9-2; 12. 

10-4. 

18. 

W; 10-6: 19. 

5. 
16. 


13. 

28. 

E: 8-4: II. 

3. 


... W: 13-4: 19. 
... W: 2-6: 4. 


159 Sindevadi foi^qlst ... E:i 6-4: 27. 

160 Siragahv ••• 

161 Siravali (T. Hildas '6- 

Maval) RlT=i^. 

162 Sonavaadi^fPTqft ••• N: 9: 20. 


1.2 

295: 

64; 

0.5 

152: 

30: 

1.9 

128: 

31: 

0.1 

Deserted. 

l.l 

313: 

73; 

1.5 

354: 

70; 

0.9 

237: 

46: 

1.6 

397: 

82; 

1.5 

129; 

36; 

2.7 

600: 

123; 

1.4 

207: 

48; 

2.3 

124; 

33; 

5.5 

938: 

189; 

2: 

584; 

139; 

0.8 

287; 

61: 

1.6 

219; 

40: 

1.2 

309; 

60; 

1.4 

60: 

19; 

1.6 

461: 

93: 

1.3 

304: 

61: 

6.5 

637: 

148: 

1.7 

329; 

72: 

1.8 

263; 

44: 

1.7 

89: 

23; 

2.7 

717; 

140: 

0.8 

167; 

34: 

0.3 

154: 

28: 

0.7 

140; 

29; 

0.9 

184; 

32: 

3.2 

147; 

32; 

1.8 

602: 

124; 

2.2 

341; 

68: 

1.6 

381: 

76; 

1.1 

160: 

30: 

2: 

139: 

29; 

2: 

826; 

155: 

2.2 

; 427: 

80: 

2.A 

1: 144; 

38: 

2.i 

i: 224; 

56: 

0.3 

1; 176: 

38; 


Post Office ; 
DitUncc. 


Bhor. 9 

Do. 6 

Do. 14 

Bhor, 6 

Do. 6 

Do. 7 

Kikavi. 3 

Bhor. 22 

Nasrapur. 6 

Bhor. 21 

Do. 21 

Do. 8 

Do. 4 

Do. 1 -4 

Do. 12 

Shiraval 0-4 

Bhor. 17 

Khedshivapur. 2 
Bhor. 1 1 

Do. 12 

Do. 10-4 

Nasrapur. 3 

Bhor. 23 

Do. 3 

Nasrapur. 5 

Do. 1 

Local. 



121. Kikavi. M 

72. Khedshivapur. 4 
91. Kikavi. 3 

45. Bhor. 3 

37. Do. 19 

80. Do. 6 

80. Khedshivapur. 4 
44. Bhor. 17 

54. Do. 1^ 


r 
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Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 

Motor Stand ; 

Water. 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Day ; Distance 

Distance. 


information. 


Lonand 

Do. 

Valhc 

Poona 

Lonand 

Do. 


Lonand 

Vaihe 

Lonand 

Poona 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Poona 


Saswad 


Bhor 

Tue. 9 

Bhor 

Do. 

do. 6 

Do. 

Hirdoshi 

Sat. 5 

Do. 

i 

1 

Bhor 

Tue. 6 

1 

■ Bhor 

Do. 

do. 6 

i Do. 

Do. 

do, 7 

1 Natambi 

Kikavi 

Sat, 3 

Shiraval 

Bhor 

Tue. 22 

Bhor 

Nasrapur 

Sun, 6 

Ambavane 

Hirdoshi 

Sat, 3 

Hirdoshi 

Do. 

do. 3 

Do. 

Bhor 

Tue. 8 

Bhor 

Do. 

do. 4 

Do. 

Do. 

do. 1-4 

Do. 

Do. 

do. 12 

Do. 

Shiraval 

Fri. 0-4 

Shirval 

Hirdoshi 

Sat. 3 

Hirdoshi 


17 I Khedshivapur Thu. 2 


44 Bhor 
42 Do. 

42 Do. 

2 1 Nasrapur 
Bhor 
Do. 

24 Nasrapur 
Do. 

18 Bhor 


Tuc. 1 1 
do. 12 
do. 10-4 
Sun. 3 
Tue. 23 
do. 3 
Sun. 5 
do. I 
Tue. 2 


Khedshivapur 2 
Ambavade 2 

Bhor . 12 


9 I n; rv. 

6 w. 

14 rv. 


I w. 

j 

, w. 
w. 
rv. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w; rv. 
rv. 

I. 

rv. 

spr. 

t. 


Do. 

Kelavade 

Bhor 

Do. 

Ambavane 

Nasrapur 

Bhor 


12 

10-4 

2 

23 

3 

1 

1 

2 


s(p); 2tl. 

2tl. 

tl. 

il. 

3tl: gym. 

s(p); 7tl; gym; Bhairava Fr. Mgh. Vad. 3. 
tl. 

s(p);3tl;lib. 

s(p); tl. 

s(p); 2tl; Khandoba Fr, Mgh. Vad. 8. 
Somaiai tl. 

Somajai tl. 
tl. 

s(p): tl. 

5tl: gym. 
tl. 

s(p): 3tl. 

2tl. 

s{p); 3tl: gym. 
s(p): pyt; 3ll. 
s(p): 2tl. 
tl. 

3tl; gym. 
tl. 

4tl; mq: gym; Bhairava Fr. Vsk. Sud 4 
2tl. 

s(p); tl. 

4tl. 


do. 4 Do. 
do. 24 Do. 


4 1 . 


24 rv. 


Poona 

Lonand 

Lonand 


Poona 

Lonand 

Do. 


Kikavi Sat. 1-4 Shirval 

12 Khedshivapur Thu, 4 Shindevadi 

23 Kikavi Sal. 3 Shirval 

26 Bhor Tue. 3 Bhor 


45 Hirdoshi 
29 Bhor 


Sat. 4 Hirdoshi 
Tue, 6 Bhor 


12 Khedshivapur Thu, 4 

44 Hirdoshi Sat. 3 Local 

do. I Hirdoshi 


Poona 26 Nasrapur 

tfO-B Sk Vi 2— 46a 


5 Ambavane 


t.: rv, 

I w. 

5 w. 

3 w. 

4 spr. 

6 w; rv. 


spr, 

1 n. 

2 w. 


s(p); 3tl: gym; c, 
s(p); 2tl. 
s(p); 2tl: gym. 
4tl. 


s(p): 2tl; mq; gym; Bhairava Fr Vsk 
Sud. 3. 

2tl. 

ds. 

• * 

Maruti and Kanguramalla tl, 
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Bhor 


Serial No.; Village Name, 

Directions ; 

I Direct distance ; 
Travelling distance 

Area (Sq. ms.) ;Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

Post Office : 
Distance. 

163 

Tale Mhasivili 

• 




15.4 

0.8, 

147; 36; 51. 

Blior. 

„ 



• • « 








n64 

Tambhada 

• • • 

N: 

6.4; 

20.2 

4.3; 

774; 160 243. 

Nasrapur. 

3 

165 

TelavadI 

• • • 



8.0. 

0.6; 

98; 18; 19. | 

Do. 

5! 

166 

Tileghar 

• • • 

S: 

10.0; 

12.0 

2.0 

634: 142: 142. 

Bhor. 

12 

167 

Umbarade 

« • • 

W: 

15.0; 

24.0 

2.2 

70; 16: 40. 

Birawadi. 

18, 

168 

Umbaragani 

W: 

14.2; 

19.0 

0.8 

Deserted. 

1 



169 

Uttrauli 

• # • 

SE: 

1.4; 

3.0 

4.1 

1397: 277: 275. 

Bhor. 

2-2' 

170 

Vadaganv 

• • • 

E: 

2.0; 

2.0 

3.0 

540: 101: 50. 

Do. 

2 

171 

Vadatumbi 

• 

• • • 

SW 

8.2; 

11.0 

2:.0 

773; 161: 162. 

Do. 

lli 

172 

Vadhane 

• • • 



17.0 

1.1 

202: 41: 46. 

Do. 

6l 

173 

Vakambe 

♦ • • 



17.4 

0.4 

98: 27: 16. 

Do. 


174 

Varavaiida d k^'s 

• • • 

W: 

12-2: 

15.4 

1.9 

145: 42; 58. 

Do. 1 

5-4i 

t 

*175 

VarodI Bk 


S: 

7.0; 

16.0 

0.9 

297; 59; 55. 

Do. 

7 

176 

Varodi Dayamukha 

S; 

7.2; 

15.0 

0.7 

209; 44; 43. 

Do. 

8 



1 

1 








177 

Varodi Kd. 

S: 

7.0; 

16.0 

1.0 

325: 70: 68. 

Do. 

7 

178 

Varye Bk. ^ 




17.0 

1.1 

247: 53: 101. 

Nasrapur. 

3 

179 

Varye Kd. ^ 

• • • 



17.0 

2.8 

527: 112; 141. 

Do. 

3 

,1 

180 

Vathara 


W; 

3.6: 

4.0 

1.0 

342; 81: 85. 

Bhor. 

4j 

181 

Vathara ^r3R 

1 

... 1 

E: 

11.4; 

15.0 

1.0 

358; 151; 69. 

Parinche. 

5 

. 1 

182 

Vaveghar 

• • • 

S: 

7.4; 

11.0 

0.3 

11; 2: 3.- 

Bhor. 

ir 

183 

Velavancla 

• • • 

N\V: 8.0: 

20.0 

2.9 

3C6: 68; 48. 

1 Do. 

16| 

184 

Velu %o5 

• CN 

• • • 



22.0 

2.3 

1250; 228: 163. 

1 Khedshivapur. 

i 

21 

185 

Venavadi 

4 9 * 

W: 

1.4; 

1.4. 

1.2 

: 526: 97; 120. 

Bhor. 

M 

186 

Venupuri ^'T'^ 

4 4 4 

W: 

10.2; 

12.0 

1.3 

: 153; 35: 57. 

Bhor. 

12 

187 

Vicitraciada s 

S: 

3.0; 

5.0 

1.7 

Deserted. 


A 

188 

Viravadi 

4 4 4 



17.0 

0.5 

: 164; 30: 29. 

Nasrapur. 

2i 

189 

Yevall 

4 4 4 

E: 

1.4; 

4.0 

1.0, 

642; 146: 74. 

SangcrVi. 

0/1 


1 


/ 


POONA DISTlUCr 709 

Taluka. 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day : Distance 

1 

I Motor Stand; 

1 Distance. 

$ 

Water 

1 

Institutions and other 
informilion. 

1 



1 

1 

1 Bhor 

Tue. 13 

1 Bhor 

13 

1. 

ti. 

% 

Poona 

26 

( 

i Nasrapur 

Sun. 3 

1 Nasrapur 

.) 


s(p): 2tl. 



1 Do. 

do. 5 

1 


rv. 

2tl. 

Poona 

44 

Bhor 

Tue. 12 

Anibavade 

4 

w. 

pyt; il. 

Lonand 

49 

1 Hirdoshi 

Sat. 7 

Asarvar 

II 

w. 

tl. 








2tJ. 



Bhor 

Tue. 2-2 

I' Bhor 

2-2 

i 

s(p);3tl;gym: c. 



Do. 

do. 2 

Do. 

2 

r\'. 

s(p); 2tl; gym; c. 

Poona 

44 

Do. 

do. 1 1 

. Ambavade 

2 

w. 

pyt; 2tl; gym; c. 



Do. 

do. 6 

1 Bhor 

6 

rv. 

3tl. 



Do. 

do. 6 

1 Do. 

6 

!. 

2tl. 

Lonand 

42 

Hirdoshi 

Sat. 1 

j Hirdoshi 

1 

rv; spr. 

2tl. 

Do, 

35 

Bhor 

Tue. 7 

Bhor 

7 ' 

1 Scarcity 

2tI;g>Tn; 

Do. 

36 

Do. 

do. 8 

j Do. 

8 

w. 

tl; gym. 

Do. 

35 

Do. 

do. 7 

i Do. 

7 

w. 

s(p); tl; gym. 

Poona 

19; 

Nasrapur 

Sun. 3 

Kelavade 

2 

w. 

2tl. 

Do. 

19 

Do. 

do. 3 j 

1 Do. 

2 

w. 

5tl. 



Bhor 

Tue. 4 1 

Bhor 

4 

w. 

ti. 

Valhe 

10 

Parinchc 

Sun. 3 

Shiraval 

4 

rv. 

s(p); 5tl; gym; c. 

Poona 

44 

Bhor 

Tue. 1 1 

Ambavade 

1-4, 

w. 

tl. 



Do. 

do. 16 

Bhor 

16 

1 . 

ti. 

Poona 

14 

Khedshivap 

ur Thu. 2 

Shindevadi 

1 

w. 

s(p); 3tl: gym; c; Bhairava Fr. Ct. Sui. 





(Slop), 



15. 

Lonand 

27 

Bhor 

Tue. 1-4 

Bhor 

1-4 

w. 

s(p); 3t!; gym. 



Hirdoshi 

Sat. 2 

Do. 

12 

w. 

tl. 
























Deserted. 



Nasrapur 

Sun. 2 

Nasrapur 

2 

w. 

tl. 

Saswad 

19 

Bhor 

Tue, 1-4 

Bhor 

1-4 

1 

rv. 

4tl. . 
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Serial No.; Village Name. 


1 Aleg^V ... 

2 Bhandganv 

3 Bharatagahv 

4 Boribhadak 

5 Boribyal c^HoS.. 

6 Boriaindi .. 

7 Boriparthi TT’iff... 

8 Cincoll ... 

9 Dahitane 

10 Dallmb 

11 Dapodi 

12 Daimd ^1^3^ 

13 Delavadi 

14 Deulaganv-Gada 

15 Deulag^v Raje 

16 Gar 

17 Girim “• 

18 Hinganiber^ f^F 

C- . 

19 Hinganigada T^F 

^F^f- 

20 Jireg^v 

21 Kanaganv ^F^R^ .. 

22 KasurdI 

23 KauthavacR ... 

24 Kedaganv ^rg^TT^ ... 

25 Kbadald 

26 Kbamaganv ?^TW^... 

27 Khanote 

28 Khopo^ 

29 Khor 

30 Khoravadi ... 

31 Korecanv bhivar 

32 Khutabav ^2^F^ - 
§33 Kurakuihbha 

34 Kuseganv gfRR - 


Dhond 


Dlrecticn ; 
Direct distance ; 
Travelling distance. 

Area (Sq. 
Households ; 

nis.) ; Pop. : 
Agriculturists. 

Post Office : 
Distance. 

E; 

4-0: 

8-0. 

2-9 

539; 

90 

68. 

Dhond. 

5 

W; 

18-2; 

190. 

80 

604 

125 

135. 

Kedganv. 

4 

W; 

24 4: 

27-0. 

6-4 

570 

119 

113. 

Uruli Kn. 

5 

W: 

28 0; 

30-0. 

2-7 

289 

54 

83. 

Do. 

3 

SE; 

6-7; 

7 0. 

I2'0 

1130 

201 

144. 

Dilcsal. 

11 

W; 

27 0; 

29-0. 

8-2 

1191 

240 

208. 

Uruli Kn. 

4 

W; 

130: 

150. 

46-1 

2366 

457 

202. 

Kedganv. 

1 

SE; 

13-0: 

18 0. 

9-9 

1277 

253 

191. 

Dilcsal. 

3 

W: 

25 •‘r: 

28-0. 

7-5 

972 

178 

170. 

Uruli Kn. 

6 

W; 

28-6; 

32-0. 

4*7 

749 

135 

138. 

Do. 

4 

W: 

12*4: 

18-0. 

4-6 

635 

131 

98. 

Kedganv. 

1 

H.( 



19-0; 

18849; 

4554; 

3-3. 

Local. 


W: 

19-0: 

20-0. 

5*4; 

2092; 

414: 

284. 

Pimpalganv. 

1-4 

W: 

14-4: 

20-0. 

92: 

765: 

180; 

180. 

Bet N. Maharai 

03 

E: 

6*0: 

8*0. 

6-3, 

802 

158 

167. 

Dhond. 


W; 

5*4; 

6-0. 

5’8 

951 

174 

168. 

Patas. 

4-4 

SW: 

5*0; 

6-0. 

lO-l 

1224; 

217 

170. 

Do. 

4 

E: 

8-6; 

11-0. 

5-7 

1110 

197 

184. 

Dilcsal, 

11 

SW; 

11-0; 

13*0. 

6-5: 

703 

126: 

80. 

Patas. 

7 

S: 

7-4: 

8-0. 

8-4 

772 

116 

78. 

Ravanganv. 

6 

NW: 

8-0: 

12-0. 

14-4 

1801 

412 

337. 

Patas. 

6 

W; 

22-6: 

24-0. 

5-0 

981 

165 

176. 

Uruli Kn. 

5 

S: 

8-0: 

10-0. 

4-0 

491 

88 

45. 

Ravanganv. 

6 

W; 

15-4; 

16-0. 

10-9 

2917 

536 

388. 

Local. 


SE; 

11-0: 

13-0. 

13-1 

1814 

34; 

289. 

Dilcsal. 

7 

W; 

24-6; 

27*0. 

8-8. 

2087 

418 

398. 

Uruli Kn. 

7 

SE; 

18-4; 

21-0. 

5-9 

1140 

203 

119. 

Dilcsal. 

4 

W; 

14-2: 

17-0. 

i-o 

349 

73 

66. 

Kedganv. 

3 

W; 

18-0; 

23-0. 

10*9 

1761 

320 

225. 

Deulganv Gads 

.. 3 

S; 

1-4: 

,2-0. 

7-0; 

563 

103 

98. 

Dhond. 

2 

W; 

I8‘0; 

17-0. 

5-4. 

798 

152 

140. 

Kedganv. 

5 

NW; 

23-0: 

32-0. 

3-5; 

329, 

88 

66. 

Pimpalganv. 

6 

SW; 

6-0: 

6-0. 

10-8; 

1587; 309; 147. 

Ravanganv. 

6 

SW: 

I2-0; 

21-0. 

7-8: 

1101, 

203 

180. 

Patas. 

4 


Taliika. 


POONA DISTRICT 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day : Distance. 

Motor Stand : 
Distance. 

Boribyal 

2 

I Dhond 

Sun. 

5 

Dhond 

5 

Kedganv 

4 

j Yavat 

Fri. 

3 

1 Local 


Yavat 

4 

! Yavat 

Fri. 

4 

Yavat 

4 

Uruli Kn. 

3 

Uruli Kn. 

S»m. 

3 

Uruli Kn. 

3 

Local. 


* Dhond 

Sun. 

7 

Ravanganv 

5 

Uruli Kn. 

4 

j Uruli Kn. 

Sun. 

4 

Uruli Kn. 

4 

Kedganv 

1 

Kedganv 

Tue. 

1 

Kedganv. 

1 

Malthan 

3 

Bhigavan 

Sun. 

4 

Bhigavan 

4 

Yavat 

6 

Yavat 

Fri. 

7 

Yavat 

7 

Uruli Kn. 

4 

! Uruli Kn. 

Sun. 

4 

Uruli Kn. 

4 

Kedganv 

1 

j Kedganv 

Tue. 

1 

Kedganv 

1 

Local 


; Local 



1 Local 


Kedganv 

6 

Kedganv 

Tue. 

6 

Yavat 

6 

Do. 

6 

Do. 

Tue. 

6 

Chauphul 

4 

Boribyal 

3 

Dhond 

Sun. 

8 

Dhond 

8 

Patas 

4-4 

Patas 

Fri. 

4-4 

Patas 

4-4 

Dhond 

5 

Dhond 

Sun. 

6 

Local 


Boribyal 

5 

Do. 

do. 

8 

Dhond 

9 

Patas 

9 

Do. 

do. 

13 

Kurkumbh 

6 

Ravanganv 

3 

Do. 

do. 

8 

Do. 

2 

Patas 

3 

Kedganv 

Tue. 

7 

Patas 

6 

Yavat 

3 

Yavat 

Fri. 

2^ 

Yavat 

2-4 

Ravanganv 

2 

Dhond 

Sun. 

8 

Kurkumbh 

4 

Local. 


Local 

Tue. 


Local 

1 

Malthan 

4 

Bhigvan 

Sun. 

6 

Do. 


Yavat 

6 

Yavat 

Fri. 

7 

Yavat 

7 

Diksal 

4 

Bhigvan 

Sun. 

5 

Bhigvan 

5 

Kedganv 

3 

Kedganv 

Tue. 

3 

Kedganv 

3 

Yavat 

5 

Yavat 

Fri. 

3 

Yavat 

3 

Dhond 

2 

Dhond 

Sun. 

2 

Dhond 

2 

Kedganv 

5 

Kedganv 

Tue. 

5 

Yavat 

5 

Yavat 

13 

Yavat 

Fri. 

13 

PImpalganv 

6 

Ravanganv 

3 

Dhond 

Sun. 

6 

Local 


Patas 

6 

Patas 

Sun. 

4 

Patas 

4 1 


Water. 


Institutions and other 
information. 


rv. 

w. 

\v. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. ; n 
rv. 
w. 
w. 

p.w. 

w. rv. 

sp. 


rv. 

rv. 

w. 

rv. 

w. 

w. 

w.,rv, 

w. 

w. 

w. 

\v. 

rv. 


rv. 

w. 

w. 

\v. 

\v. 

rv, 

w. 


s(p); 2tl. 
s(p) ; 3tl ; c. 
s(p) : cs (c) ; 3tl ; c. 

4tl. 

s(p) : cs (c) ; 4tl ; mq. 
s(p) : 5tl ; c ; gj-m. 
s{p) ; cs (c) ; 3 tl ; ds. 
s(p) t pyt : cs(c) : g>in ; ds : c. 

5tl : cs (c) 

; mq ; ds : c. 
s(p) ; cs (c); 4 tl ; c. 

s(p) ; cs (c) ; 5 tl ; Bhairava Ft. Ct. 

Vad. 8. 

s(p) ; cs (c) ; mun. ; c ; lib ; gym ; 
Bhairava Fr. Q. Sud. 8 ; d. b. (I). 
s(p) : p>-t ; cs (c) : 3 tl : c. 

•ip) : 3 tl ; gym ; c. 

s(p) : cs (c) ; c ; gym. 

s(p) : ? tl ; Dharoba Fr. Vale. Sud. 3. 
s(p) : cs(c) ; 3 tl. 

s(p) ; 2 tl ; Khandoba Fr. Phg. Vad. 5. 
s(p) ; 3 tl. 

s(p) : 3 tl : gj-m ; c. 
s(p) ; cs (c) : 5tl ; c. ; gym. 

2s(p) ; cs (c) : 2 tl : 2 c. 
s(p) ; tl. 

s(p):pyt:cs(c)(mis). (i) : 7tl ; mq ; 

s(p) : cs(c) : 4 tl : mq : c : ds : Bhairava 
Fr. Ct. vad. 8. 

•W ; pyt j 7 .1 : ; d, ; , , . 

«(c) : Khambeshwar Mahadeo Fr • 
Phg. Vad. 5. 

s(p) ; cs(c) : 2 tl. 
s(p) ; 4tl. 

s(p) ; cs(c) ; 4tl : mq ; gym ; c ; Pir 
Fr. Phg. Vad. 9. 
s(p) ; 4 tl ; c. 

»(p) : cs(c) ; 3 tl ; ds ; c. 

»(p) : 4 U : C ; gym ; Phlrangal Fr 
Cl. Vad. 5. 

*(p):csW:3U;mq;c:ds:gy.„ j 

Phirangai Fr. An. Sud. 1-9. 

»fp) ; 3 tl ; c ; Nath Fr. Mrg, Sud. 13 
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Dhond 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 


35 Malad 


39 Naiiavij 

40 Nancladevi 

41 Nandur ?Ti'77: 

42 Nayaganv 

43 Padavl 

44 Panavall 

45 Paragiiiiv 'TR^rtW 

46 Patas 'Ti^'T 


48 Pedaganv 

49 Pimpaiaganv f 

50 Rahu TTf 


53 Roti ijir 

54 Sirapfir 

55 SonavaclT ^FT^r 

56 Takaji 

57 UndavadI ^T«r^ 

58 Vaclagahv-bande 

59 Vadaganv-darekar 

60 Varavand 

61 Vaklian '=)04lO 

62 Valaki 

63 Vasunde 

64 Vataliij 

65 Yavat 


L.'crcciion ; 

Direct distance ; 
Travelling distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
[douseholds ; Agriculturists. ' 

S: 

6.6: 

8.0. 

2.7 

1085 

213: 

147. 

SE: 

10.4; 

15.0. 

16.4 

1562 

309 

: 77. 

W: 

26.6; 

30.0. 

4.6 

434 

104; 

125. 

NW; 

11.6; 

20.0. 

7.5 

15C0 

338; 

224. 

N\V: 

4.2; 

5.0. 

3.5 

708; 

160 

53. 

SE: 

9.2: 

13.0. 

4.9 

260. 

55 

169. 

W; 

26.0: 

33.0. 

6.2 

866; 

163 

184. 

E; 

15.0; 

17.0. 

1.7 

69: 

18 

16. 

SW: 

14.4; 

21.0. 

9.4 

1230; 

219 

215. 

NW; 

24.0; 

36.0. 

3.5 

214; 

43 

38. 

NW: 

15.6; 

20.0. 

1.9 

2712; 

524 

472. 

W: 

8.4; 

9.0. 

20.2 

2331; 

426 

376. 

W; 

27.0; 

34.0. 

4.0; 

438; 

89; 

123. 

E; 

8.4; 

11.0. 

4.7; 

219; 

40; 

37. 

W; 

21.0; 

27.0. 

9.6; 

2785; 

52f 

>; 439. 

W: 

22.0, 

28.0. 

19.4, 

2520 

454 

373. 

SE; 

15.4; 

20.0. 

11.6; 

1450 

282 

163. 

s. 

8.0; 

12.0. 

5.6: 

1340 

256 

245. 

SW; 

9.4: 

10.0. 

3.5 

540; 

86 

: 57. 

E: 

8.6: 

11.0. 

5.8 

646: 

113 

; 95. 

NW 

2.0; 

2.0. 

5.4 

601 

113 

; 70. 

NW 

:26.4; 

36.0. 

3.5 

451 

86 

: 64. 

W: 

21.6; 

26.0. 

3.5 

362 

81 

; 104. 

NW 

:24.4: 

34.0. 

4.3 

548 

88 

: 75. 

E; 

5.0: 

10.0. 

2.2 

; 462 

107 

; 88. 

W; 

12.0; 

14.0. 

16.8 

: 3523 

616; 188. 

W; 

15.2: 

16.0. 

5.8 

: 282 

55 

; 63. 

W; 

20.2: 

29.0. 

5.4 

: 668 

133 

: 115: 

SW; 

10.6; 

13.0. 

5.4 

: 619 

lie 

: 96. 

E: 

14.4. 

17.0. 

3.6 

: 549 

111 

: 204. 

W; 

20.6; 

22.0. 

16.0 

: 2879 

56? 

1; 400. 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


Ravanganv. 
Diksal. 
Uruli Kn. 
Parganv. 


Dhond. 3 

Taleganv Dhain.8 

Plmpalganv. 2 

Do. 6 


Taluka. 


POONA UISTIUCI' 


7J:i 



I 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Haveli 


Serial No. : Village Name. 


Direction ; 


1 Agalaihbe smrs# ... SW; 10.6; 16.0. 

2 .^ire ... : SW; 9.0; 13.0 

3 Akurt^I 3iTfff ... I NW; 10.4; 16.0. 
Ajandi-CoracI STT^-IE; 14.4; 14.0. 


4 

5 Arhbeganv Bk. 
_3Tt4jlM 

6 Ambeganv Kd. 

7 Aihbi 3n^ 

8 Antroli 3^^ 

9 Arvi 3n^ 

10 Astapur 3T^3TJT 

11 Bahuli 

12 Bakori 

13 Balevadi 

14 Banere 


S; 4.4; 8.0. 

S; SO; 8.J. 

SW; 16.0; 25.0. 
SW; 21.4; 45.0; 
S; 11. ; 20.0. 
E; 18.0: 28.0. 

SW; 14.0. 25.0. 
NE: 14.0; 18.0. 
NW: 6.4; 6.4. 
NW: 5.2; 9.0. 


15 BhavadI ... j NE 

16 Bhavarapur ^RTT^... I E; 

^,17 Bhosarl ... | N; 

18 Bivari ^ ... E: 

19 Bopakhela ... j N: 

20 Burkeganv ... j E; 

21 Carholi Bk. ... N; 


17.6; 18.4. 
7.6; :0.0. 
16.0; 18.0. 
5.0; Il.O: 
17.4; 18.0. 
10.4; 13.0. 


22 Cikhali 


N; 12.0; 


24 Cificoli 1-4 
§25 Dapodi 
§26 Dehu 

27 Dhanakavadi 

28 Dhanorl 

29 Dhayari ^TRRt 

30 DighI 

31 Donaje 

32 Dongaraganv 


33 Dudulagaiiv 

34 Gaudadre ... 

35 Ghera Sinhagada 

trr f?T^. 


NW;14.0: 16.0. 
N: 5.0; 6.0; 
N: 15.2; 18.0. 


S: 3.4; 6.0. 

N: 6.4; 10.0. 
SW: 5.4: 9.0. 
N: 7.0; 8.0. 
SW: 9.4; 13.0. 
NE: 16.2; 16.0. 

N; 12.0: 15.0. 
S: , 11.0: 18.0. 
SW: 13.0; 14.0. 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop, ; 
j Households : Agriculturists. 

1 

Post Office 

1 Distance. 

1 

1 

• 

» 

1 

1 6.2 

!: 1378: 238; 217. 

PiVangut. 


^ 5.2 

: 1384: 281 

: 218. 

Do. 

9 1 

! 3.2 

: 1142 

: 203 

; 80. 

Chinchavad. 

1 i 

' 9.1 

; 1794 

: 339 

: 13. 

1 Local. 

I 

i 

• • ♦ 

1 1.7 

: 939 

; 168 

; 164. 

' Poona. 

8 

, 5.2 

1 

; 731 

: 153 

: 93. 

^ Do. 

9 

3.3 

. 770 

171 

; 195. 

Donaje. 

1 

8 

4.2 

505 

114 

: 64. 

Vele. 

3 

i 4.4 

849 

166 

: 16. 

Khed-Siv. 

4 

5.9 

1 

901 

178 

• • • • 

UruIi'Kn. 

4 

6.0 

1177 

221 

388. 

Pirangut. 

10 

3.0. 

409 

89 

93. 

Vagholi. 

5 

1.8 

762 

113 

1. 

Poona. 

4 

3.2 

210 

209: 

6. 

Poona. 

6 

4.0 

508 

99 

60. i 

Vigholi. 

3 

; 1.6 

124 

33 

57. ' 

Unili-Kn. 

3 

i 10.8 

5153 

934 

321. 

Local. 

• # • 

. 3.1 

229 

52 

110. 

Loni-Kalbhor. 

6 

2.3 

1232 

259 

50. 

Yeravade. 

6 

3.8 

535 

117 

99. 1 

Talcganva-Dh. 

4 

! 12.2 

5294 

936 

677. 

1 

Local. 

♦ • • 

: 6.2; 

1 

2100; 

392; 

265. 

Mosi. 

3. 

i 

; 4.2: 

4369; 

936: 

179. j 

Local. 


2.8 

1384 

357 

• • • 1 

) 

Dehu-Road. 

1 

0.7 

7437 

1684 

105. 

Local. 

# • • 

^5.1 

1 

1 

16280 

4169 

• • • 

Local. 

• • • 

1.2 

299 

60 

93. 

Poona. 

6 

! 3.8 

1145 

221 

120. 

Yeravada. 

4 

1 4.8 

2099 

381 

325. 

Poona. 

8 

1 3.4 

1237 

236 

150. 

Yeravada. 

4 

i 5.7 

782 

176 

• • • 

Local. 


3.4 

793 

132 

290. 

Koreganv Bm. 


1.4 

390 

73 

78. 

Alandl-Dcv. 

2 

2.2 

334 

67 

; 6. 

Khed-Siv. 

2 

13.3 

1180 

249: 

• • • 

Domje. 

2 


^Population and household figures included 


* % 


POONA DISTMCT 


715 


Tc^uka 




Railway St. ; 
DistAnce. 

Weekly Bazar ; 

Bazar Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water. 

1 

Institutions and other 
inlOi-mation. 

Poona 


Poona Su 

n.&W.16 

I.N.D.A.Stop 

5 

w. 

s.(p): cs (con.); 3 tl. 4 gym. 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

do. 13 > 

Do. 

2 

w. 

s. (p) : 6 tl. : 6 gym. 

Chinchavad 

1 

Chinch.ivad Daily 1 j 

Local 

• • • 

\v. 

s. (p.) i 2 tl. : c ; gym. 

Local 

] 

• * • ( 

Loni-Kal. 

Sal. 4 , 

Local 

• • • 

w. 

s (p.) ; pyi. : cs (c.) : c : 3 tl., mq.; ds. 

Poona 

1 

8 1 

Poona 

W.Sun. 8 

Dhayari 

3 1 


s (p) ; 4 ll ; gym. * Gayamukh water 

Pooni 

11 { 

Poona 

W.Sun. 9 

Poona 

8 

w. 

2 tl : ds ; gym. 

Do. 

24 

Do. 

do. 25 1 

Khadakavasla 

• • • 

w. 

s (p) ; 4 tl ; lib. 

Do. 

• • • 

Vele 

Fri. 3 

Vcle 

3 

w 

s (p.) : 4 tl. 

Do. 

20 

KhediSiv. 

Thu. 3 

Kheda-Siv, 

3 

w. 

S (p) ; pyt : 5tl. ; gym. 

UnJiKn. 

4 

Uruli Kn. 

Sun. 4 

Uruli Kn. 

5 

w. 

s (p) ; 4 tl : mq. : c : gym; ferry m 


1 






(rainy season.) 

Poona 

25 i 

Poona 

W. Sun. 25 

1 Khadakvasala 

13 

rv. 

, s (p) ; 8 tl ; launch 4 miles. 

Do. 

14 i 

Koregenva 

Bm.Thu. 3 1 

Vagholi 

7 

w. 

s (p) ; gym. 

Kirkeo 

5 i 

Bh'.:niburde Sun. 3 

Aundh 

1 

\v. 

s (p) ; 3 tl : c : gym ; vill. fr. Ct, 

Do. 

5 ‘ 

Do. 

do. 6 

Do. 

1 

rv. 

s (p); 5ll; c; 3 gym: Bhairoba Fr. Vsk, 








Sud. 3. 

Poona 

9 

Phulagoma 

Fri. . . 

Vaghol! 

3 

rv. 

2 tl ; c ; gym. 

Uruli Kn. 

3 

Uruli Kn. 

Sun. 3 

Uruli Kn. 

3 

rv. 

s (p) : 3 tl. ; c. 

Kirkee 

5 

Chakan 

8 

Local 


w. 

s (p) ; cs. (mp) ; 3 tl. 

Unill Kn* 

4 

Uruli Kn. 

Sun. 4 

Uruli Kn. 

4 

rv. 

s (p) ; 3 tl : f. rry in rainy season. 

Kirkee 

4 

Poona 

W.Su. 7 

Poona 

7 

rv. 

s (p) : tl. 

Poona 

18 

Taleganva 

-Dh Mon 5 

Koreganv Bm. 

5 

rv. 

s(p) ; 2tl.;c. 

Poona 

13 

Local 

Thu. 

Aland! De. 

1 

rv. 

S (p) : pyt ; cs(mp) : 4tl c:. mg.; ds ; 








g>Tn ; Vagheshwar Fr. Mihasblv. 

Chinchavad 3 

Chakan 

SaU 4 

Mosi 

3 

rv. 

s (p) ; 6 tl : gym; mq.; Bhairava Fr. Ct. 







rv. 

Sun. 15. 

Local 

• • • 

Poona 

W.Sun. 11 

Shivajinogar 

II 


s (p) ; 7 tl; mq.;ds ; 6 gym ; lib ; 







rv. 

Moraya Cosavi Fr. Mrg. Vad. 3-6. 

Dehu-Road 

1 I 

Chakan 

Sat. 1 

Dehu-Road 

1 


i s (p) ; 3 ll ; g>Tn. 

Kirkee 

3 

Poona ' 

Wa & Sun. 6 

Local 

• • • 

w. 

1 s(p) ; 2 tl. 

Local 


Chakan 

Sat. 3 

Local 

• • * 

rv. 

s(p) ; pyt ; cs (c), c (con) ; Tukaram 








& Vithal tl ; 7ds ; 2 gym ; 2 lb ; mq ; 








Vill. Frs. Phg. and Kt. 

Poona 

7 

• • • 

• • • • • « 

, Poona 

6 

rv. 

5 tl. ; gym. 

Do. 

7 

Pcona Sun. & Wed. 7 

Poona 

7 

w. 

s (p) ; tl. 

Poona 

8 

Do. 

do. 8 

Local 

1 

w. 

s(p) ; cs (c); 6 tl ; gym. 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

do. 8 

Poona 

8 

w. 

s (p) I 3tl. Urus Mgh, Sud. 15. 

Poona 

14 

Do. 

do. 14 

Local 

• • « 

w. 

s(p) ; Amriteshvar Fr. Ct. Sud. 15. 



Korganv.Bm. 

Koreganv Bm. 


rv. 

s{p) : ll. c ; Bhairava Fr. Ct. Sud.. 15. 



Chakan 

Sal. 7 

Aland! De. 

2 

rv. 

8 (p) ; 2 tl; c; Kaniphanalh Nigh. Vad 3. 

Poona 

18 

Kiieda-Siv. Thu. 

Kheda-Siv. 


w. 

4 tl ; gym. 

Do. 

15 

Poona 

Sun. 16 

Local 

• a 4 


s(p) ; Tanaji Navami Mgh. Vad. 9. 


>0 Dehu Road Military and Civil Area. 


BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEEK 


Havel 


Serial No. ; Vill^'.ge Name. 

Direction ; 
Direct distance ; 
Travelling distance. 

1 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

j Post Office; 

1 Distance. 

36 Gogalavacu 

S: 9.2; 13.0. 

3.0; 638; 105: 5? 

Iv ni^ri ^itj A 

37 Gorhe Bk. q . ... 

SW: 9.0; 17.4. 

1.6; 575; 107; 

AXIICU OlV# J 

33 Gorhe Kd. ... 

SW; 10.0. 16.4; 

0.9; 401; 87; .. 

i^on<ijC« 1 

Do 1 

39 Hadapasar ... 

E; 5.0; 6.0. 

7.9; 3130; 630: 684. 

Poona Gimp. 4 

40 H iiiganagahv u| i =J 

' E; 20.2; 26.0. 

6.1: 684; 124; .. 

! Uruli Kn. 4 

41 Hihgane Bk, 

:SW; 2.4; 7.0. 

,1.4: .. .. 128. 

Pcona. 3 

42 Hihgane Kd. f^rpT 

' SW; 3.2; 8.0. 

' 0.8: 37: 12; 26. 

Do. 4 

43 Jamball 

SW; 16.0; 24.0. 

1.6; 404; 76; 128. 

Pirangul. 10 

44 Kalas ^55^ 

N; 4.4; 9.0. 

2.0: 1527: 316; 125. 

Yeravada. 1 

45 Kaiyana ^kTIPT 

SW; 14.0. 21.0. 

1 3.3: 880; 173: 15. 

Khcd Siv. 6 

46 Katraj 

S; 4.6; 7.0. 

8.2; 1210; 233: 143. 

Poona. 7 

47 Kesanand 

E; 11.4; 18.0. 

6.5; 1602; 286; 335. 

Vagholi. 2\ 

48 Khadakvasale 

SW; 7.2; 11.0. 

3.0: 2043; 397; 215. 

Donaje. 2 





49 KhaiTiagahv Mavala 

E; 22.2; 22.0. 

3.8: 1001; 203; .. 

Do. 7 





50 Khamagahv Tek 

SW; 14.2; 19.0; 

5.2: 540; 120; 148. , 

Uruli Kn. 3 





51 Khanapur — 

SW; ll.O; 15.0. 

1.0: 1301; 242; .. 

Donaje. 2^ 

52 Khaiadi ^<,I5T 

NE; 6.4; 8.0. 

3.0: 553: 90. 84. ] 

Mundhave. 1 

53 Kheda Sivapur ^ 

S; 12.0; 16.0. 

3.5; 2202; 428; 6. ■ 

Local. 





54 Kinal 

NW;I5.0: 18.0. 

2.6: 947: 228; .. , 

Dehu-Road. 1 

55 Kirakatavadi 

SW; 6.6; 13.0. 

1.2: 592: 110; 99. ; 

Donaje. 3 



, 


56 Kivale 

NW;13.4; 20.0. 

3.1: 1033; 203: 

ChincKavad. 5 

57 Kolavadi 

E; 12.0; 15.0; 

7.0: 1450; 233; 264. 

Loni-Kalbhor. 3 

58 Kondhanapur 

S; 12.2; 18.0. 

2.1: 834; 168; 20. , 

. 

1 

Khed Siv. 5 

59 Kondhave %. 

SE; 4.2; 

5.2: 1764: 319; 235. 

Poona. 5 

60 Kondhave Dhavade 

SW: 6.6; 18.0. 

4.9; 1267: 254; 221. 

Pirangut. 10 





61 Kondhave Kd. 

SE; 3.2: .. 

1.9: 6: 2; 133. 

Poona. • 5 

^.• 




62 Kopare 

SW; 7.6: 12.0. 

1.2: 3969; 904; 39. 

Pirangul. 10 

63 Koregahv Muja 

E; 17.2: 17.0. 

4.2; 1002: 193; 143. 

Uruli Kn. 2 





64 Kothaiuda ••• 

W: 3.0; 5.0. 

4.5: 223: 44; 226. 

Poona. 3 

3 

65 Kudaje 

SW: 9.6: 15.0. 

2.3; 762: 134: 121. 

Pirangul. 13 

66 Lohagahv - 

NE: 7.2; 9.0. 

14.2: 2687; 425; 231. 

Poona. J 

67 Loni Ka|abhor 

E: 11.2: 11.0. 

16.7: 6196; 1224; 674; 

Local. 3 






* Includes Kopare Camp 


POONA DISTRICT 


Taluka. 




1 

Railway St. ; 
Diit^ncc. 1 

! 

1 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day : Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

j 

: Water. 

1 

1 

. t 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Pcona 

18 i' 

Kheda Siv. Thu. 

6 

Shindevadi 

2 w. 

s(p) : 2tl : riym. 

Dc. 

13 

Poona W. Sun. 

13 

Khr.d.ikvasala 

1 w. 

(<p) ; launch sen'Ice 1 miie. 

Do. 

14 

Dc. do. 

14 

Do. 

2 t.. \v. 

s(p) * launch sera ice 2 miles. 

Local 

1-i 

Lopi-Kal. Sat. 

7 

Poena 

5 , cl. 

i(p): pyt. CS. (c). (mis); fl ; 4 gj-m ; c ; 


“ 1 





Bhiirava Fr. Ps. Vad. 8, 

Uruii Kn. 

4 

Uiuli Kn. Sun. 

4 

Uruli Kn. 

4 rv. w. 

s(p) : Subhanrao S: 3 th 

Poonj 

6 

Pcona Sun. 

4 

Poona 

5 1 cl., rv. 

3tl : gym. 

Do. 

4 

Do. do. 

4 

Do. 

4 iv. 

Vithoba Rikhumai Temp*e ; ds. 

Do. 

20 

Do. do 

20 

Do. 

20 fv. 

s(p), 3tl , gym : launch seivice. 

Do 

6 



Do. 

6 rv. 

s(p) ; il. 



Kheda-Siv, Thu. 

6 

Kondhapur 

3 * w. 

s(p): CS (tnp): 5 ll : 7 gym ; c. 

Poena 

8 ■ 



Poona 

5 t. 

s(p): ts (c), (mis): 4tl ; gym ; c ; d b. 

Loni-Kal. 

r6 

Koreganv Thu. 

4 

Vagholi 

2^ ! XV. 

b(p) : 3tl ; gym ; ds ; Jogeshv?ri Fi 






1 1 

Mfg. Sud. 15, 

Poona 

11 

Poona Sun. 

II 

Local 

.. { t., cl. ! 

s(p): CS (c) : 5ll . 3gym , 2 c : lib ; 






i 

2 disp : Bhaifava. Fr. Ch. Vad. 8 ; 






’ 

launch ser\'Ice 2 mi'es ; d. b. 

Do 

21 

Do. do. 

21 

Khadakvasala 

8 \v. 

s(p); launch service. 3 miles. 

Uruli Kn. 

3 

Uruli Kn. Sun. 

3 

I 

Uruli Kn. 

3 rv.,w. 

Charesvarnath & 4il ; ds. 

Poona 

16 

Pcona Sun. 

I 

16 

Khadakavasla 

3 _ t., w. 

s(p) ; launch service 3 miles. 

Hadapasar 

2 

Do. do. 

• • 

Poona 

5 n. 

s(p) ; 3 tl; mq; c; ferry In rainy season 

Pcona 

20 

1 Local Thu. 

• • 

Local 

• W.- t. 

s(p): pyl: C'W. (mp): 16 ll . 2 .mq ; 






1 

1 

c; 3 gym ; Pirkamar >\1I Urus Ct, Sud 15* 

Dehu Road 

1 

Vadoganv Sal, 

8 

Deliu Road 

1 rv. 

s(p). 

Poena 

9 

Poona Sun. 

i 

9 

Khadakavasdla 

1 w. 

s(p) ; 3 ll ; gym ; c. 

E)eku Road 

2 

1 

Taleganv Sun, 

7 

• • a 

rv. 

s(p) ; 4 t* ; lib. 

Loni-Ka!, 

3 

Loni-Kal, SaU 

3 

Theur 

2 rv. 1 

1 . • • * 

Poona 

21 

‘ Kheda Siv. Thu. 

5 

, Lccal 

\v., spr 

s(p) ; 4 tl ; mq.; gym ; ferry in rainy 





] 


season. 

Poena 

7 

Poona Sun. 

5 

Poona 

5 w. 

1 s(p) ; -111 ; mq ; 3 gym ; c. 

D.. 

II 

Poona do. 

10 

LN D..^. Stop 

2 rv.,w. 

■ s(p) ; cs(c) ; 7 tl , 3 gym. 






cl. 


Poona 

6 

1 Do. do. 

1 

5 

i Poona 

5 W. 

'i s(p): 4 tl ; c ; ds ;'lb ; 3 gym. 

1 

Poona 

9 

‘ Do. do. 

Q 

1 Local 

t.. w. 

[ 

1 

‘ s(p) ; 4tl ; gym ; launch serx icc 9 tni'es. 

Uruli Kn. 

2 

: Uruli Kn. Sun. 

2 

Uiuii Kn. 

2 rv. 

s(p) ; 5 U ; gym , c. 

Poom 

5 

! Poona Sun. and Wed 4 

1 

Poona 

4 w. cl. 

s(p) ; 5 t! ; mq : C ; 2 g>m ; Bh.xirava 







Ct. Slid. 15. 

Poona 

14 

Do. do. 

14 

I.N.D.A Stop 

3 w., t. 

1 s(p) : gym ; 3 tl. 

Do. 

7 

Do, do. 

n 

Yeravada 

5 \v 

s(p) ; cs(c) pyt 2tl; 5 g>-m 







; Tukaram Fair Phg. Vad, 3. 

Local 

••• 

Lcci! Sal. 

t 

0 • 

Local 

• • w-, n. 

s(p) : pyt ; cs( c). (con) ; 5 ll ; c ; 



1 

1 




mq; ds; gj-m; 3 lib ; Basic Tr. Cr. 

* t w*. ^ m i 




i 

1 

Kaibbairava Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; d. b. 


718 


BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Haveli 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 


Direction; 
Direct distance; 
Travelling distance. 


Area (sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 



68 LonI Kanda 

69 Mahamadavadi 


75 Manjarl Kd. E; 8.4:15.0. 




76 Mosi TiWt 

77 Nandeda 

78 Uandosi 


79 Narhe 

80 Nayaganv qriFTR ... 

81 Nhavl Sandas 

82 Nigadi 

83 Niragudi 

84 Pasana himNI 

85 Perane qTU| 

86 Phulaganv ... 

87 Phurasungl - 

88 Pimpale Gurav 

fcRS 

89 Pimpale Nilakha 

fcpTBS 

90 Pimpale Saud agar 

91 Pimparl Sandas 
t92 Pimparl Vaghere 

93 Pisoll 

94 RahatanI 

95 Rahatavade 

96 Raveta 

97 Saiigaruna — 


N; II.2: 
SW; 5.6; 
SW: 7.0; 

SW; 4.6; 
E; 15.0; 
E: 20.6: 

NW:1I.2: 
NE; 11.0; 
NW; 4.2; 
NE; 16.0. 

NE: 14.2: 
E; 8.4; 


13.0. 

1 

1 6.6 

1 

: 1342 

: 260; 193. 

Local. 

• •• 

9.0. 

i 2.7 

i 

: 1043 

: 194 

; 184. 

! Hadapasar. 

2 

24.0. 

' 0.7 

: 182 

: 42 

69. 

j Donaje. 

4 

20.0. 

l.l 

; 726 

: 205 


1 Chmchavad. 

5 

18.0. 

1.7 

; 387 

: 75 

122. 

Pi ran gut. 

14 

18.0. 

0.5 

; 306 

; 62 

71. 

Do. 

17 

9.0. 

7.5 

; 5218 

: 1087 

372. 

Manjari Fm. 

3 

15.0. 

4.6 

826 

182 

150. 

Do. 

3 

13.0. 

5.8, 

2185 

393 

293. 

Local. 


18.0. 

1.8 

1549 

289 

155. 

Donaje. 

4 

21.0. 

4.3, 

561 

107 

109. 

Do. 

3 

8.0. 

1.7: 

369 

83 

108. 

Poona. 

7 

16.0. 

8.5; 

2012 

465 

384. 

Uruli-Kn. 

3 

25.0. 

3.4; 

599 

126 

176. 

Taleganv Dh. 

4 

17.0. 

1.5: 

286 

70 

45. 

Cindchavad. 

3 

13.0. 

1.7: 

279 

55 

58. 

Charholi Bk. 

3 

8.0. 

6.2; 

893 

144 

4. 

Poona. 

3 

15.0. 1 

4.8; 

1341 

221 

260. 

Koreganv Bm. 

\i 

15.0. 

1.4; 

630: 

121; 

8. 

Local. 


10.0. 

7.9: 

4719 

924: 

485. 

Local. 


9.0. 

1.5: 

•615; 

106; 

151. 

Chinchavad. 

5 

10.4. 

2.0; 

1320; 

333, 

3. 

Aundh Camp. 

1 

10.4. 

1.7; 

1014: 

180: 

98. 

Chinchavad. 

4 

28.4. 

6.0; 

955 

187 

300. 

Taleganv Dh. 

4 

9.0. 

5.3: 

8931 

2049 

168. 

Pimpari R. Camp.i 

8.0. 

1.9. 

295 

60 

75. 

Poona. 


lO.O. 

1.8: 

681 

127 

108. 

Chinchavad. 

3 

29.0. 

2.5: 

808 

156 

13. 

Khed Siv. 

5 

18.0. 

3.7; 

943 

174 

1. 

Chinchavad. 

3 

22.0. 

2.4; 

793 

151 

189. 

Pirangul 

10 


POONA DISTRICT 


719 


TaluJca. 


Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar : 

Motor Sl?nd : 


Water. 

Institutions and oth:r 

Disti nee. 

Bazar Day; Distance. , 

Distance. 



information. 

1 

Poona 13 i 

Local Wed. 

Local 

I 

1 

w. 

s(p) ; cs(c) ; il ; c ; d. b. (1). 

Do. 5 

Hadapasar Daily 2 

Hadapasar 

2 i 

^ i 

rv. 

s(p) ; 3 tl ; mq ; gym. 

Poona 18 

Poona W. & Sun. 18 

Khadakavasala 

1 

w. 

s(p); 2 tl ; launch service. 

Dehu Road 1 ( 

TaJeganv Db. Sun. 4 ! 


t 


s(p) : 3 tl. 

Poon3 1 8 , 

Pooni Wed, 18 

I.N.D.A. Stop 

6 ! 

w. f 

5tl ; gym. 

Do. 17 , 

Do. 17 

Do. 

5 ' 

1 

w. 1 

s(p) : 2tl ; gjm. 

Mundhave 3 I 

Loni-Kalabhor Sat. 3 

Hadapasar 

4 j 

p. w. 

s(p) : pyt ; cs(fmq), Mis; ; 4tl ; Manjara 


1 


t 


Devi Fr. Mrg. sud. 6, 

Hadapasara 4 

Hadapasar Daily 4 

Manjari Fm. 

3 i 

( 

w.. rv. j 

s(p) ; 4 tl ; c, math. 

( 

Chinchavada 5 

Chakan Sat. 6 

Local 

1 

1 

w. j 

s(p): 3 tl ; 5 gym: Fi/Z.j’r. Mgh. vad. 14 

Poona 8 

Poona Sun. W. 8 | 

Dalpevadi 

1 

rv. i 

s(p) ; 6tl; mq: 2gym ; Vadajabai Fr. 

Do. 10 

Do. do. 10 I 

Khadakavasala 

2i 

w. 

Ps. sud. 1 5. 
s(p) ; 4 tl. 

Do. 7 , 

Do. do. 7 i 

Dhayari 

2 

v. 

2 tl : c; gym. 

Uruli Kn. 3 

Uruli Kn. Sun. 3 ' 

Uruli Kn. 

3 

w. 

s(p) : 6tl ; mq ; g>'m ; ds. 

Do. 9 

Taleganv Dh. Mon. 4 

Taleganv Dh. 

4 

rv. 

s (p) ; 3 tie. gym 

Chinchavada 2 

Chinchavad Daily 2 

Local 


w. 

s(p) : 5tl : ferry in rainy season. 

Poona 13 

Charoli Bk. Thu. 3 

Aland! De. 

3 

rv. 

s(p) : tl : pyt ; g>'m; ds. 

Shivajinagara 4 

Bhamburd Wed. 4 

Local 


p.w. 

2t! : c. 


Koreganv Bm. Thu. 1 -J 

Koreganv Bm. 

'i 

rv. 

s(p) ; 6 tl : 4 gym : lib ; Bhairava 


1 




Mgh : d. b. 

Poona 16 

Local F;i. 

Do, 

4 

rv., w. 

s(p) : pyt : cs(c) : 5 tl : 7mq : 6 gym 

Sisvada Rd. I 

Loni-Kolbor Sat. 3 

i 

Hadapsar 

4 

\v., cl. 

c : ds : Sharibhu Mahad^o Fr. Ct. sud; 

6 ; Tuksi Fr. Vs. sud. 15. 

Kirkce 3 

1 Shivajinagar Sun. W. 6 

Dapodi 

2 

rv. 

s(p) ; 5tl ; gym. 

Kirkee 4 

1 Bhamburd Sun. W. 6 

1 

AundhaCamp 

1 

rv. 

s(p) ; 4ll ; gym. 


1 Talegn. Dh. Mon, 4 

Taleganv Dh. 

t 

4 

rv. 

1 

s(p) ; vUl. dev. comm ; 3 tl ; 4 
s(p) ; 2tl : c ; ds. 

Chinchavada 4 

Shivajinagar Sun. W. 8 

Aundha 

2 

irv. 

s(p) : 3 U ; c ; ds. 


f 

i 

« 



s(p) ; tl ; c ; gym. 

Chinchavada 4 

] Shivajinagar Sun. W. 10 

1 

Pimpari R C, 

1 

I 

rv.p.w. 

s(p) ; cs(con) 5 ; (c), 0), (m)2 ; c 

7tl ; libs. 

Poona 6 

j Poona Sun. W. 6 

1 



w. 

4tl ; gym ; Padamavati Fr. Ps. sud. 15. 

Chinchavada 4 

Shivajinagar do. 9 

Shivajinagar 

9 

rv. 

s(p) ; 6tl ; 2 gym. 

Poona 20 

j Khed Siv. Thu, 5 

j Kondhanpur 

1 

w. 

s(p) ; 4d ; 2gym ; ds. 

Dehu Head 2 

i 

J 


rv. 

s(p) ; 5 tl : mq : 3 g>'m ; ferry in rainy 

Poona 18 

( 

1 

I 



season. 

I Poona Sun. W. 18 

j Khadakavasla 

U 

i 

rv. 

1 

s(p) : 4tl ; gym ; c ; launch service. 

1 


t 


720 


BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Bavdi 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 


100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 
§107 

108 

109 

110 




^It^ 

Saste 


Sivane 


Tarade cRt 
Theur 

Tujapur 4 o(jl'^T 
Undri 

• • A 

Urali DevacI 


Ill 

Ural! Kaiican 




• j 

112 

Vadadare 

I 

1 

t 

113 

Vadaganv Bk. 



5 Tt 4 ? 

... 

114 

Vadaganv Kd. 



TTT^ % 

• • • 

1 

115 

Vadaganv Seri 



’-Tfr 

• • • 

116 

Vadaganv Sinde 



f 5 T? 

"1 

117 

Vadaki 

-1 

118 

^ 7 ■ldc l^olhai 



crWf 

• • • 1 

119 

Vadim Kh. 

120 

VagliolT 

* * 


121 ValalT 

122 Vangani JFTwr 

123 Varje 

124 Vinjhar 


Direction; 
Direct distance; 
Travelling distance. 

NW: 

5.0: 

8.0. ! 

t 

1 

E: 

21.4: 

1 

28.4; ; 

E; 

13.0: 

17.0 

E: 

18.4: 

20.0. 

E; 

16.2: 

18.4: 

SW: 

5.6: 

13.0. 

SW; 

15.0: 

22.0. 

N: 

13.4: 

18.0. 

E; 

16.0: 

17.0. 

E; 

12.H): 

13.0. 

NE: 

14.0: 

18.0. 

SE: 

5.6: 

9.0. / 

SE; 

6.4: 

7.4: 

E: 

17.4: 

18.0. 

SW: 

13.4: 

24.0. 

SW: 

4.2: 

7.0; 

SW. 

4.4; 

20.0. 

NE: 

5.0; 

6.0. 

NE: 

11.0; 

12.0. 

SE: 

10.0: 

12.0. 

t: 

14.0: 

16.0. 

NE: 

15.0: 

21.0: 

NE: 

9.4; 

9.0. 

E: 

17.6: 

18. ;. 

S: 

16.0: 

30.0. 

SW: 

4.0; 

8.0. 

SW: 

17.4, 

35.0. 



Area (sq. ms.); Pop. ; 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


1.4; 

1299; 

373; 

5. 

Aundh Camp. 1 

3.7; 

478; 

98; 


TaleganvDh, 4! 

1.9: 

137; 

25 

70: 

LonrKalabhor 4' 

7.8: 

1110; 

212 

13. 

Urul»-Kn. 3: 

4.3: 

585; 

88 

145. 

Loni-Ka!abhor* 8* 

3.1: 

802; 

148 

142. 

Poona. 7 \ 

1.6; 

533, 

no 

100. 

Donaje. 6j 

3.8; 

842; 

142 

0. 

Dehu 2| 

4.4: 

399, 

68 

3. 

Alandi Ch. 2i 

8.0; 

2333, 

425 

43. 

Loni-Kalbhor 3| 

3.2: 

720 

222 

117. 

Phulaganv. 

4.1: 

686; 

126 

150. 

Poona. 6 

8.9: 

2679, 

509 

351. 

Local. 

5.3: 

3347; 

781: 

313. 

Local, 

1.8: 

441; 

89: 

190. 

Donaje. 5 

1.8: 

710; 

157; 

104. 

Poona, 6 

0.6; 

550, 

72, 

32. 

Do. 7 

2.4: 

1046 

241 

130. 

Mundhave. 1 

2.3: 

1047 

161 

122. 

Vagholi. 6 

8.5: 

1669 

339 

329. 

Uruli De. 2 

8.8: 

1220 

; 218 

: 266. 

■ 

1 Loni-Kalabbor. 6 

1 

2.5; 

482 

; 80 

; 82. 

Phulaganv. 2 

13.3: 

4202 

: 716 

: 417. 

Local. 

3.7; 

. 695 

; 133 

. 

1 Uruli Kn. 5 

3.7: 

1060 

: 221 

; 250. 

1 KhcdaSiv. 7 

2.9: 

382 

: 84 

; 99. 

Poona. 4 

5.6: 

1114 

: 223 

: 162. 

Khed Siv. 12 


rOOXA DISTRICT 


721 


Taluka. 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

1 

Weekly R’z:r ; 
Bazar Day ; Dislanc 

a 

^ • 

Motor Stand 
Distance. 

$ 

Water. 

! 

i 

< 

1 

Institutions and ether 
information. 

i 

Kiikec 

1 

3 

Bhamburda Sun. W. 6 

1 

1 Aundli Gimp. 

1 

p.. w. 

1 

1 i(p) ; 3tl;gym :BhaIravaFr. Vsk. 

Unili Kn. 

10 j 

Talegn.Dh. Mon. 

1 

4 

Taleganv Dh. 

4 

rv. 

^ s(p) ; 3tl ; c. 

Lo’ni-Kal. 

4 ' 

' Loni-Kal. Sal. 

4 

Thour 

2 

1 

rv. 

! 2ll ; ferry in rainy season* 

Uruli Kn. 

3 i 

i Uruli Kn. Sun. 

3 

! Uruli Kn. 

3 

w. 

■ s(p). 

Do. 

7 

Koregn. Bm.Thu. 

5 

* Shlkarpura 

6 

! W. 

tl ; c. 

Shivailnagar 

1 

Poona W. Sun. 3 

Poona 

8 

cl. 

sfp) ; 7tl : 2gym. 

Poona 


Poona W. Sun. 

Khadakavasala 


w.r%’. 

s(p) : 4tl ; gym. 

Chinchavad 

4 

Chakan Sal. 

6 

Dchu 

2 

W. 1 

s(p) ; 4tl : gym. 

Aland! Ch. 

31 

1 Kunjravadi Tue. 

5 

Uruli Kn, 

3 

n. w. j 

tl : c. 

Loni-Kal. 

3 

Do. do. 


Local 


spr. ' 

1 s(p) : cs(c) : ll ; c : Nath Maharaj Fr. 








Phg. Sud. 8. 

Poona 

13 

Koregn. Bm. Thu. 

3 

V^agholi 

4 

rv. 

s(p) : tl : ghat. 

Poona 

6 

Hadapasar Daily 

4 

Poona 

6 

w. 

s(p) ; 4il ; c ; gym. 

Sasavad Rd. 

1 

Loni-Kal. Sat. 

6 

Hadapasar 

4 

w. 

s(p) : cs(c) : 3 tl ; mq ; 4gym : ds ; 








2c ; Sa//i Fr. Cl. Sud. 13. 

Local 


Local Sun. 


Local 


w. 

' s(p) ; pyt ; cs (c) ; 2tl : mq : gym ; 





i 



Mahatma Gandhi Nature Clinic. 

Poona 

19 

Poona W. Sun. 

19 

Khadakavasal 


rv.w. 

1 s(p) ; 5tl ; gym : launch service. 

Do. 

6 

Do. do. 

6 

Dhayari 

4 

cl. 

s(p) ; 2ll ; gym. 

Do. 

7 

Do. do. 

7 

Do. 


cl. 

tl ; gym. 

Hadapasar 

4 

, Do. do. 

6 

Poona 

6 

w. 

tl ; cs(c). 

Poona 

10 

1 Do. do. 

10 

Do. 

10 

rv. 

s(p) : 2tl. 

Phurasangi 

2 

, Loni-Kal. Sal. 

4 

Hadapasar 

7 

i 

s(p) :4tl :2gym ;c :lib;BhairavaFr. 








Mgh. vad* 8. 

Loni-Kal. 

6 

1 

Do. do. 

6 

Vagholi 

• 

w. 

s(p) : cs(c) ; 6tl ; mq : 2ds. 

Poona 

15 1 

Phulaganv Fri. 

i 

2 

Koregn. Bin. 

i 

rv. 

s(p) : 3tl ; 3c ; gym. 

Do. 

1 



Local 

1 

i 

w. 

s(p) : pyt : cs (c) ; c : els ; 2mq ; 






1 


2gym ; 8ll ; B/tairat'a Fr. Mgh. 

Uruli K.an. 

5 

Uruli Kan. Sun. 

5 

Uruli Kn. 

3 

w. 

Sud. 15 



Nasarapur 

7 i 

Kondhanpur 

3 1 

w. 

s(p) ; pyt ; 2tl. 

Poona 

6 

Poona Sun. W. 

5 

Poona 

6 1 

rv. 

tl ; gym. 



Sakhar Wed. 

1 

Nasarapur 


w. 

s(p) ; cs(c) : 4ll ; gym. 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Indapur 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Direction , j Area(Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 

Direct distance , ij-jQ^seholds ; Agriculturists. 
Travelling distance. ' 


Agoti 3n7fTTr 

Ajoti 

Akole 

Athurne STT’T 
Avasari 


N: 9-4; 12.0. 
NE; 6-4; 6.0. 
W; 18-4; 28.0. 
W; 15-0: 16.0. 
S: 5-2: 6.0. 


Babhulagahv ^DToS-l SE: 5‘4; 8.0. 

T|T^ ... J 

Balapudi ...; NW: 7-0; 7.0. 

Bavade =1 ns ..., S; 10'4; 11.0. 


4.0: 668: 123 

2.9: 442 : 86 

7.6: 881: 281 

11.4: 2814: 568 
4. I : 334: 76 

5.1: 497: 104 


139. 

55. 

61. 

315. 

61: 

98. 


3.2: 160: 27: 20. 

32.4; 8927: 1963: 1286. 


9 Bedasinge ...! S: 4 ’2: 5.0. 


10 Bhadalavadi 

11 Bhandganv ... 

12 Bhatanimaganv 

fjRTR 

13 Bhavadi 

14 Bhigavan fvpRT ... 

15 BijavadI 

16 Bori 

17 Cakatl RRTcTt 

18 Candagaiiv RRTR ... 

19 Cikhall 

20 Dajaj 'SToSR 

21 Dikasal-f^^^ 

22 Gaiigaraganv RnTOR 

23 Gaiijevalan ?Tt3ROT... 

24 Giravl 

25 Gokliall 

26 Gondi 

27 Gotondi 

28 Hinganaganv f|wrR 
§29 Indapur (mun icipal 

area) 

29a Indapur (non-muni- 
cipal area) 

30 Jamb RT^ 

31 Kajbad 

32 Kajamb ^2!^ 


33 Ka]asa 

34 Kalasi ^o5T^ 

35 Kaiathan 


NW:18-0: 20.0. 
S: 8-0: 9.0. 
S: 6-2; 6.0. 

N\V:10-2: 11.0. 
NW:21-0: 22.0. 


1.8: 148; 


NW: 5-0: 
W; 180; 
SW: 13 •2: 
NW:ll-2: 
W: 19 0; 
NW:16-0: 
NW;l9-4: 
NW: 5-5: 
N; 10-0: 
SE: 12-6: 
SW; 2-6; 
S: 130: 
W: 10-4: 
SE: 5-6: 
H.Q. 


5.0. 

22 . 0 . 

18.0. 

14.0. 

24.0. 

16.0. 
23.0. 

5.0. 

13.0. 

19.0. 

3.0. 
16.0 
11.0 

6 . 0 . 


5.3 

5.1 

3.2 

3.0: 

5.2; 


6 . 0 : 

7.2: 

3.2: 

2.3: 

1.5: 

9.0: 

3.1; 

3.0: 

12.5; 

3.7; 

4.1: 

1.9: 

7.2: 

3.8: 

40.3: 


274 

730 

318 


54 

165 

60 


62. 


77: 83: 

412: 235. 
50; 52. 

51: 56. 

96; 22. 

321; 241. 
98: 63. 

19: 24. 

48; 43. 

101: 25. 

20: 27. 

38; 18. 


W: 21-6; 23.0. 
W. 19-6: 24.0. 
W: I7-6: 23.0. 


W; 15-6: 24.0. 


2.4 

10.3 

10.5 


425 
2138 

245 
240 

426 
1807 
512 

73 
269 
470 
118 
197: 

1091: 257: 

358; 64: 

4981; 1167; 

3634; 602; 810. 


667; 118 
1431; 247 
13084; 3034 


N; 

N: 


7-4; 10.0. 
5-4: 7.0. 


24.6 : 2281: 480: 370. 

4.0. 478; 100; 

7.0: 980: 188; 


Post Office : 
Distance. 


t 

1 

* Pomalvadi. 

3 

Indapur. 

9 

Kalas. 

2 

Lasume. 

2 

Indapur. 

6 

Do. 

6 

Nimganv Ket. 
Local. 

6 

; Indapur. 

5 

Diksal. 

7 

! Bavade. 

4 

i Do. 

5 

Palasdcv. 

3 

! Diksal 

2 

; Indapur. 

5 

, Lasurnc. 

3 

* Bavade. 

5 

{ Indapur. 

14 

, Lasurne. 

4 

' Local. 

• • 

1 Local. 

2 

; Indapur. 

5 

Do. 

11 

Bavade. 

• 

/ 

Nimganv Ket. 

3 

I Bavade. 

6 

i Nimganv Ket. 3*2 

1 Indapur. 

1 Local. 

6 

Do. 

. 1 Sansar 

6-4 

, Sansar 

2 

Valachandnag3 

r 1 

Local. 

, Indapur 

9 

, Do. 

7 


TaluTca. 


rOOXA DISTRICT 


23 


Railway St. ; 

Weekly Ba 2 :ir ; Bazar 

Motor Stand ; 

Water. | 

( 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Day ; Distance, 

Distance, 

; 1 

inform uion. 


Pomilvadi 3 Pomalvadi Fri. 

Indapur Sun. 

Kalas Tue. 

Lasurne Wed. 

Indapur Sun. 

do. 


Diksal 

31 

Do. 

9 

Baramati 

16 

Diksal 

21 

Do. 

28 

Diksal 

32 

Do. 

26 

Do. 

7 

Do. 

28 

Do. 

28 

Pomalvadi 

2 

Diksal 

2 

Pomalvadi 

9 

Baramati 

II 

Do. 

30 

Pomalvadi 

1 

Baramati 

16 

Diksal 

7 

Do. 

2 

Pomalvadi 

9 

Vasimbe 

2 

Diksal 

45 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

47 

Baramati 

22 

Diksal 

28 

Diksal 

22 

Baramati 

12 

Baramati 

12 

Do. 

22| 


Do. 

Do. 


do. 


3 Loni 
9 Indapur 
2 Bhigvan 
2 Local 
6 Indapur 

6 ; Hinganganv 

7 LonI 


6 

9 

6 

6 

2 


rv. 

rv. 

vv. 

n. 

\v. 

rv. 


I w. 


Bh! 


ig\an 


Local 

Indopur 
Local 
Bavadc 
Pomalvadi 
Lasurne 
Bhigvan 
Do. 
Ind.tpur 
Do. 
AkIuJ 
Indapur 
Bavade 
Nimganv K 
Indapur 
Local 


Diksal 


II 


Vssimbe 3 
Diksal 29 


nagar 


Local 


Do. 


Fri. 

Local 


\v.,r 




cl. 

Sun. 

3 Indapur 

5 

W. 

do. 

5 BhigA’an 

5 

w.,n 

Fri. 

4 Local 

3 

rv. 

Sun. 

6 Indapur 

6 

rv. 

i 

1 

Mon. 

3 Loni 

2 

1 

w. 

Sun. 

Local 


w. 

Sun. 

5 Rajevadi 

0-6 

w. 

Fri. 

Lasurne 

3 

w. 

Fri. 

5 Bavade 

5 

T\, 

Fri. 

1 Loni 

4 

rv. 

Wed. 

4 Lasurne 

4 

rv. 

Sun. 

\ 

6 Local 


rv. 

Sun, 

2 Bhigvan 

2 

r\\ 

Sun. 

5 Local 

1 

n. 

do. 

1 1 Indapur 

II 

rv. 

Mon. 

8 Bavadc 

7 

rv. 

Sun. 

3 Indapur 

3 

w. 

Fri. 

6 Bavade 

6 

rv. 

[. Sat. 

3-4 Nimganv Ket. 

34 

w.,n. 

Sun. 

6 Local 

0-1 i 

rv. 


Local 

1 

w. 

Wed. 

j 

6 Sansar 


rv. 

Fri. 

2 Sansar 

2 

w. 

Wed. 

1 Walchandnagai 

r 1 

rv.,\v. 

Tue. 

1 Lasurne 

1 

6 

w. 

Sun. 

9 Indapur 

9 ' 

rv. 

do. 

7 : Do. 

1 

7 

rv. 


MO-B Bk Vf 2_40a 


£(;d ; 2 tl ; gym. 

s(p) ; c5(c) ; 4tl ; c. 

s(p) ; cs(c) ; 3(1. 

s(p) ; cs(c) ; 3 tl ; ds ; mq: c. 

3(p) ; C!>(c) ; tl ; gym : c. 

1 s(p) , cs(c) ; 3 tl : c. 
s(p) ; tl. 

^(p) ; pyt ; cs (c) , (mp) ; 4 il ; mq : c: 
Irrig. Bung, 
c. 

s(p). 

s(p) ; cs(c) : tl : mq : c. 
s(p) ; c. 

s(p) ; tl : gym : c. 

s(p) : pyt ; cs(mp) ; 3ll ; mq ; ds; gyn ; 
c ; Bhairava Fr. Ct. vad 8. 

‘^(p) : tl. 

s(p) : pyt : cs(cX (i) ; 5 tl ; mq : lib. 
s(p) ; 2tl ; c. 
s(p) : 3tl ; ds. 
s(p) ; tl ; c. 

s(p) : cs(c),(mis) ; mq ; lib ; c. 

s(p) : 2 tl, 

s(p) ; tl ; c. 

cs(c) ; gym ; c. 

s(p) : tl. 

s(p) : c. 
s(p): 4tl. 
s(p) : tl. 

s(p) : mun : cs(c) ; 12 tl ; 2 mq ; 

4g>in ; d. b. (I), 


s(p) : 3 tl. 

s(p) : cs(c) ; 4 tl ; mq : g\'m. ; 

^(p) ; pyt ; cs(,) : 3 tl ; c ; Maru; 

Fr. Ct. vad. 5 ; Includes Walch.nd* 
nagar. 

*(p) : pyt ; cs(c) ; gym ; mq. ds 
Haraneshwar Fr. 

s(p) : gym : c. 
s(p) ; gym : lib ; c. 


724 


BOMBAY STATt: GAZETTEER 


Irulapur 


Serial No. : Village Name. 


Directions ; 
j Direct distance ; 
iTravclling distance. 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households : Agriculturists. 


Post Office : 
Distance. 


36 

Kandalagahv 

E; 8.0; 9.0. 

5.9 

560: 118 : 77. 

Indapur. 

9 

37 

Kanti 

SW; 8.2: 12.0. 

7.2 

1485: 289; 225. 

Bavadc. 

7 

38 

Kothali 

W; 8.0; 8.0. 

5.9 

732: 100; 13. 

Nimganv Kcl. 

5 

39 

KhorocI ?^tTr€r 

SW: 14.6: 21.0. 

7.1 

1427; 283: 263. 

Bavad. 

8 

40 

Kumbharagahv 1 







... , 

NW;I8.2; 18.0. 

4.5; 606; 132; 76. 

Diksal. 

5 

41 

KuravalT <-it 








W: 22.0: 22.0. 

2.8 

1095: 213; 64. 

Lasurne. 

4 

42 

Lakadi 

W; 22.2: 26.0. 

5.0 

867: 171: 155. 

Sasnsar. 

3 

43 

Lasume 

W; 17.4; 18.0. 

15.7 

5328: 1102: 168. 

Local. 


44 

Lonl 

* 

NW: 9.1: 9.0. 

6.1 

932; 161; 139. 

Palasdov. 

5 

45 

Lumevadi ... 

• 

S: 14.2: 16.0. 

2.7; 738; 147; 35. 

Bavade. 

5 

46 

MadanavadI *H<?r|qisl 

NW:2I.2: 24.0. 

8.7 

: 1153: 183: 96. 

Diksal. 

3 

§47 

Narasihgapur 

SE: 12.0; 20.0. 

2.4; 359; 86: 29. 

Local. 









48 

Nhavi 

NW:10.6: 12.0. 

8.3 

976: 162: 163. 

Palasdcv. 

3 

49 

Nimagahv Ketald 

W: 7.2: 7.0, 

14.0 

5272: 887: 45. 

Local. 









50 

Nimasakhar 

SW; 14.6; 17.0. 

8.8: 2352: 393; 124. 

Do. 

* 


51 

NimbodI 

NW:23.0: 24.4. 

; 3.3: 661: 140: 125. 

1 

Sansar. 

2 

52 

Niragude hi 

W: 22.0:31.0. 

! 15.5; 1009; 261: 258. 

1 

Diksal. 

9 

53 

Niranimagahv 

S: 14.0: 17.0. 

2.5; 713; 153; 122. 

Bavadc, 

4 


§54 

55 

56 
§57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 


NiravahsI •••; 

Osare 

Padasthal ... 

Pajasadev ...j 

Pimpale ^ — i 

Pimparl Bk. 

Pimparl Kd. 
Pitakesvar ...j 

PondhavadI ... 

RajavadI ' 

Reda 

Redani ^^7?^ 

Rui 

Saha 5TfT ••• ; 

Sanasar ••• 1 

Sarati — i 

Selagahv 


SW: 13.0 

13.0. 

10.6 

2243 

472 

189. 

Nimaganv Ket. 6 

S: 14.0 

18.0. 

1.2 

141 

31 

20. 

Bavade. 8 

NE: 7.2 

8.0. 

3.9 

329 

64 

29. 

Indapur. 8 

N'W:13.0 

14.0. 

17.3 

2795 

562 

406: 

Local. 

NW;22.2 

27.0. 

3.4 

253 

54 

33. 

Diksal. 

S: 11.6 

16.0. 

4.0 

491 

101 

30. 

Bavadc. 4 

NW; 3.6; 4 0. 

2.0 

124 

27 

4. 

Indapur. ^ 

SW; 9.4; 11.0. 

3.7 

504 

9a 

16. 

Nimganv Ket. 3 

NW:20.4 : 26 0. 

5.7 

476 

106 

70. 

Diksal. 8 

NW: 5.0. 

5.0. 

0.9 

49 

12 

14. 

Indapur. 5 

«■ 

SW; 10.4; 12 0. 

3.7 

667 

135 

34. 

Bavade. * 

SW: 11.6 

13.0. 

7.1 

1036 

199 

58. 

Do. 7 

W; 12.0 

14.0. 

10.2 

1001 

188 

194. 

Nimganv Ket. o 

E: 4.0 

4.0. 

4.1 

415 

79 

56. 

Indapur. ^ 

W: 21.0 

22.0. 

9.2: 3283 

536 

414. 

Local. ^ 

S; 14.0: 15.0. 

3.0: 615: 129 

216. 

Bavade. ^ 

W; 12.0; 15.0. 

24.8: 3383; 476 

577. 

; Nimganva Ket. 6 


POONA DISTRICT 


72.1 


Tahiha. 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand 

1 Distance. 

% 

1 

! Water. 

t 

1 

Institutions ard other 
Information. 

Diksal 32 

Indapur 

Nimganv 

Sun. 9 
Ket. Sat. 

Hinganganv 
Nimganv Ket. 

6 

|V. 

w.,n. 

I 

s(p) : 2 tl ; c ; 
s(|>) ; 2tl ; gym. 

Pomalvadi 8 

Do. 

do. 5 

Do. 

5 

1 \v.,n. 

s(p) ; tl : gym : c. 

Baramati 24 

Bavad 

Fri. 8 

Bavad 

8 

rv. 

^(p) : cs(c) : 3tl : mq ; ds : c ; 
Bhavanl Fr. An. Sud. 13. 

Diksal 5 

Bhigvan 

Sun. 5 

Local 


rv.w. 

'.(p) . 4 tl ; ds : c ; Laxml Fr. Cl. Vad. 3; 
d.b. (I). 

Baramati 16 

Lasurne 

Wed. 4 

Lasurne 

4 

rv. 

£(p) ; cs(c) : Maruli Fr. Ct. Vad. 8. 

Do. 9 

Baramati 

Thu. 9 

Sansar 

3 

w. 

s(p) : cs(c) : 3il ; c. 

Do. 14 

Local 

Wed. 

Local 


\v. 

c(p) : pyt : cs(c) ; 4 li ; Js ; lib. 

Pomalvadi 5 

Palasadev 

Mon. 5 

Do. 


w. 

s(p) : cs(c) : 3 tl : ds : c : vill. 
fr. Asd. ; d. b. 

Diksal 4.4 

Bavade 

Fri. 5 

Bavade 

5 

rv. 

s(p) : cs(c) : mq. 

Do. 3 

Bhigavan 

Sun, 3 

Bhigavan 

2 

w. 

s(p) : cs(c) : tl : g>'m. 

Jeur 22 

Akluj 

2 

Bavade 

10 

rv. 

s(p) : cs(c) ; Narasinha tl : fr. Vsk. 
Sud. 13, 


Palasdev 

Mon. 3 

Loni 

3 

WmH. 

s(p) ; tl. 

Pomalavadi 1 1 

Local 

Sat. 

Local 


w. 

1 

s(p) : pyt ; cs(c) : (i) ; 2 tl : ds ; mq : 
gym : Mahadeo Fr„ Ct. Sud. 11-13, 
d. b. 

Baramati 24 

Walchand- Wed. 3 

nagor 

Walchandnagar 

3 ! 

iv.,w. 

s(p) : cs(c) ; 4tl ; c. 

Do. 9 

Lasurne 

Wed. 3 

Sanasor 

2 

W'. 

s(p) ; cs(c) : 3il ; C. 

Diksal 9 

Bhigvan 

Sun 8 

Shetphalgadhe 

2 

W, 

s(p) ;tl :mq ;Limbar3j Fr.Svn.Sud. 14 

Do. 37 

Bavade 

Fri. 4 

Bavade 

4 

rv. 

s(p) ; cs(c) : 2tl : ds : c. 


Nimganv 

Ket. Sal. 6 

Nimaganv Ket. 

6 

rv. 

s(p) ; tl ; c ; Nandikeshwar Fr. Svn. 

Diksal 40 

Akluj 

Mon. 4 

Akluj 

4 

rv. 

s(p) : C. 

Jeur 7 

Indapur 

Sun. 8 

Indapur 

8 

rv. 

s(p) : C. 

Pomalvadi 3 

Local 

Mon. 

Dalaj 

5 

rv. 

5(p) : pyt : cs(c), (i) : 4 tl ; gym : mq ; 
lib ; c : Palasanalh Fr Ct. Sud. 15. 

Diksal 5. 4 

Bhigv'an 

Sun.4.4 

Shetphalgadhe . 

2.4 

w. 

s(p). 

Do. 38 

Bavade 

Fri. 4 

Bavade 

4 

rv. 

3(p) ; 2 tl. 

Diksal 25 

Indapur 

Sun. 4 

Indapur 

4 

\v. 

c. 

• 

Nimganv 

Ket. Sat. 3 

Nimganv Ket. 

3 

\v. 


Diksal 6 

Bhig>’an 

Sun. 5 

Bhigvan 

5 

w. 

s(p) ; tl. 

Pomalvadi 7 

Indapur 

Sun, 5 

Local 


n. 

tl. 

Diksal 30 

1 

Nimganv 

Ket. Sat. 7 

Nimganv Kcl. 

7 

n. 

s(p) : 3 ll : ds : gym :c : Mahadco Fr. 

Cl. V.d. 2. 

Do. 30 

Do. 

7 

Do. 

7 

n. 

s(p): 2tl: Hanumanjayanti Ct. Sud.I3 

C>o. 12 

1 

Do. 

6 

Dalaj 

4 

HmW. 

s(p) ; Bavir Dev Fr. Kf. Sud. 1. 

Do. 

Indapur 

Sun. 4 

Indapur 

4 

rv. 

s(p) : 5 tl: c. 

Baramati 9 | 

1 

lasurne 

Wed. 4 

Lasurne 

4 

n. 

s(p) : pyt : cs(c) : 4 ti : ds ; mq ; r ; 
Bhairava Fr. 

Diksal 37 1 

Bavade 

Fri. 4 1 

Akluj 

2 

rv. 

s(p) : cs(c) ; 3 ll : gym ; c. 

Baramati 20 j 

Nimgn.Ket. Sat. 6 

1 

Nimganv Ket. 

6 

w. 

s(p) : py» ;c»(c) : il : mq ; c: Mukhu., 

i 



— 

L 

■■ 

Fr. 


72(i 


BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Inda'p'^r 


I: 


1 

Serial No. : Village Name. 

i 

Direction; ■ 

Direct distance ; 
Travelling distance. 1 

Arca(Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

1 

Post Office ; ' 

Distance. 1 

71 

Setaphal Gadhe 

N\V;24.I; 29.0. 

8.8 

1252 279 

147. 

Diksal. 

8 









72 

Setaphala Haveli ^-j 

SW; 7.6; 10.0. 

6.3 

1168 259 

136. 

Bavade. 

6 









73 

Sirasocll 

N: 5.4; 8.0. 

4.3; 

332; 67 

29. 

Indapur. 

8| 

74 

Suganv 

NE; 5.2; 6.0; 

3.2; 

530; 96 

74. 

Do. 

6 

75 

Takall iK-oSt 

NE; 8.0; 8.0. 

4.1; 

574; 113 

91. 

Do. 

8 

76 

Takiaravadi 

N\V;20.0; 20.0. 

1.0; 

453: 76 

51. 

Dilcsal. 

2| 

77 

Tanu 

' SE; 11.0; 18.0. 

3.5. 

447 ; 77 

38. 

Bavade. 

7: 

78 

Tarataganv rTTOTR 

E; 7.2; 7.0. 

12.5: 

100; 18 

17. 

Indapur. 

7 

79 

TavasI cTT^^ft 

W; 23.2; 26.0. 

2.6; 

1233: 648 

113: 

Baramati. 

9 

80 

Uddhat 

W; 22.4; 28.0. 

3.1: 

1706; 359 

228. 

Sansar. 

5 

81 

Vadapuri 

SW; 4.2; 4.0. 

10.5: 

1778; 357 

303. 

Nimaganv Kct. 

6 

82 

Vahali 

W: 9.0; 9.0. 

5.0; 

693; 116 

15. 

Do. 

4 

§83 

Valacandanagar 

W; 18.0; 23.0. 

[(Included in Kalamba) 

1 

' Local. 





1 



1 


84 

Vanagali ^ 

NW; 3.0; 3.0. 

2.8: 

135; 27 

28. 

^ Indapur, 

3 

85 

Varakute Bk. 

NW; 7.4; 9.0. 

8.8: 

1090; 201 

209. 

Do. 

9 

86 

Varakute Kd.«=i<f^?f 

SW: 7.0; 9.0. 

6.3; 

1 

1429; 277 

161. 

Nimganv Net. 

2 


Talnha 


POONA DISTRICT 


— O — 
i ^ t 


Railway St. : Weekly Bazar : Bazar Motor Stand : W ater. Institutions and other 

Distance. Day ; Distance. ■ Distance. information. 

^ i ^ 

Diksal 8 Bhigvan Sun. 7 Local 0-3 w. 1 s(p) : cs(c) : gym : ds ; lib ; .c 


Do. 

28 1 

1 Bavade 

Fn*. 

6 

Bhandaganv 

Vasimbc 

! 

7 

1 

Indapur 

Sun. 

8 

1 Indapur 

Diksai 

27 

Do, 

do. 

6 

Do. 

Jcur 

5 

Do. 

do. 

8 

Vangi 

Diksa! 

2 

Bhigvan 

do. 

1 

Bhigvan 

Do. 

41 

Bavade 

Fri. 

7 

Bavade 

Do. 

3 

Indapur 

Sun. 

7 

Hinganganv 

Baranviti 

9 

1 

^ Baramati 

Thu. 

9 

Sansar 

Do. 

10 

Do. 

do. 

10 

Do. 

Diksai 

26 

Indapur 

Sun. 

4 

Local 

Pomalvadi 

4 

Nfmgnv. 

Ket. Sat. 

4 

NimgariV Ket. 

Baramcti 

22 

Local 



Local 

Diksai 

19 

Indapur 

Sun. 

3 

Indapur 

Pomalvadi 

6 

Do. 

do. 

9 

Lon! 



Nimagnv, 

Ket Sat, 

2 

1 

Nimganv. Ket 


3 cl. 

s(p) : c5(c) ; 4 tl : d. b. 

8 rv. 

s(p) : c. 

6 rv 

s(p) : 3ti , c. 

3 rv. 

s(p) : c- 

1 n. 

s(p) : tl ; c. 

7 rv. 

s(p) : tl ; c. 

2 rv. 

2t! ; c. 

4 w. 

s(p) : 2tl : g>Tn. 

5 rv. 

s(p) : cs(c) tl. 

w. 

s(p) : cs(c) : 3 tl : mq. 

4 w. 

s(p) : t! : g>m. 

, w..t. 

Included in Kalamb. 

3 ! w. 

1 

tl. 

3 w. 

s(p) : cs(c) ; 4 tl ; gym : 

2 w.,n. 

s(p) : tl ; mq : ds ; gym 


t 


BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 



•hinmr 


Serial No. : Village Name. 


Direction ; 
Direct distance ; 
Travellinp distance, 


Area(Sq. ms.) : Pop. ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists. 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


1 Agara stitr: 

2 Aladare 

3 Alame 

4 Ale laJ 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


14 

15 

16 
17 

IS 

19 

20 
§21 

22 

23 

2A 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 


Alu srra 


Ariiboli srrsft^ 
Ane srpT 
Anjanavale 
Apatale sfrqzToS 
ArvI 


Barav 
Basil ^'1 
Belasar^ 
Belhe 


Bori Bk. 

Bori Kd. ■ 

Botarde 

Cavanda 

Cilhevad i p^c-^ qisl 

Cincoli 

Devale 

Dhalevadl-T-Havell 

Dhalevadi-T-Minhei 

Dhamanakheja 

Dhanagarvadi WT 
RTft 


SE: 

i.O: 

1.0. 

3.2: 

913: 

136: 

\ 

203: 

Junnar. 

2 

N: 

1.4: 

3.0: 

1.6: 

520: 

89: 

109. 

Do. 

1 

E: 

4.2: 

6.0. 

4.9: 

433: 

88: 

no. 

Do. 

5 

E: 

13.6: 

18.0. 

14.7: 

5855: 

983: 

700. 

Local. 


N: 

8.0 

13.0. 

14.7: 

40: 

8: 

7.! 

Otur. 

4 

E: 

1.0 

1.0. 

0.3: 

148: 

27: 

27. 

Ojhar. 

5 

NE: 

10.6 

11.0. 

7.9: 

933: 

153: 

132. 

Otur, 

4 

W: 

11.2 

14.0. 

2.7: 

558: 

117: 

120. 

Junnar. 

14 

E: 

23.6 

27.0. ; 

23.1 

3049 

: 520 

: 527. 

Local. 


N\V: 

11.4 

15.0. 

8.8: 

645 

141: 


Junnar. 

15 

W: 

7.0 

7.0. 

1.6: 

390 

59: 

52. 

Niragude. 

5 

SE: 

7.0 

6.0. 

5.1: 

2663 

443: 

259. 

Local. 


SE: 

20.0. 

22.0. 

1.5: 

421: 

73: 

70. 

Belhe. 

1 

SW: 

4.0 

4.0. 

0.12 

78 

14: 

19. 

Junnar. 

1 

1 

4; 

N: 

1.0 

1.0. 

Included in 

Junnar 

132. 

Do. 

i 1 

N:' 

1.0 

1.0. 


Do. 


55. 

Do. 

^ i 

NE: 

4.0 

4.0. 

3.7: 

821 

132: 

151. 

Do. 

51 

i 

S: 

1.0 

1.0. 

1.0: 

51 

9 

33. 

Do. 


S: 

5.0 

6.0. 

1.9: 

412 

74 

75. 

Savarganv. 


W: 

4.0 

4.0. 

l.I: 

423 

64 

100. 

Junnar. 

5i 

E: 

20.4 

25.0. 

18.9: 

4485 

972 

842. 

Local. 


W: 

11.6 

: 15.0. 

I 

' 0.8. 

365 

: 72 

45. 

1 Junnar. 

15' 

W: 

12.4 

: 15.0. 

1.1 

312 

: 70 

: 55. 

' Do. 

15! 

SE: 

16.0 

: 19.0. 

8.4 

2421 

: 412 364. 

Local. 


SE: 

16.2 

: 19.0. 

3.7 

971 

: 150 

168. 

Bori Bk, 

1 

2: 

( 

W: 

6.0 

: 6.0. 

' 1.7 

571 

; 95 

56. 

Niragude. 

W: 

9.0 

: 10.0. 

1.8 

440 

; 89 


Junnar. 

10 1 

NE: 

II.O: 11.0. 

1.6 

188 

: 39 

45. 

- Otur. 

6 

S: 

5.4 

1: 6.0. 

1.1 

1024 

: 184 

255. 

Savarganv, 

4, 

NW 

■.\0.2 

!: 12.0. 

4.0 

613 

; 136 


Junnar. 

12! 

SE: 

5.0: 5.0. 

1.1 

223 

: 40 

43. 

Ojhar. 

i 

1 

W: 

8.4 

1: 11.0. 

2.6 

: 130 

: 23 

26. 

Junnar* 

11 

S: 

2.4 

: 3.0. 

1 2,2 

1 

: 525 

; 85 

97. 

Arvi. 

4-4: 

1 

i 

SE: 


4.0. 

1.0 

: 299: 53 

59. 

Narayanganv. 

1 

3 


rOOXA DISTRICT 


Tdula. 



Pa* way St. : 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar : 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 

Motor Stand 
Dist nee. 

f 

Wale" 

1 

1 

i 

Poona 

56 

Junnar 

Sun. 


Junnar 

0-2 

rv; spr;n 

Taleganv Db. 52 

‘ Do. 

do. 

1 

Do. 

1 

w. 



Junnar 

Sun. 

5 

Do. 

5 

w. 

Taleganv 

57 

Local 

Fri. 


Local 


\v. 



Otur 

Thu. 

4 

Otur 

4 

n. 

Poona 

56 

Junnar 

Sun. 


Junnar 

2 

w; t. 

Taleganv Db. 71 

Otur 

Thu. 

4 

Otur 

4 

rv. 

Do. 

60 

Junnar 

Sun. 

14 

Junnar 

14 

w; sprerv 

A*nagar 

34 

Belhe 

Mon, 

5 

Local 


w; n. 

Poona 

64 

Junnar 

Sun. 

15 

Junnar 

15 


Taleganv 

60 

Do. 

do. 

7 

Do. 

7 

i 

w. 

Do. 

45 

Narayan- 

Sat. 

3 

Pimpalaganv 

1 

rv; w. 



ganv 






A*nagar 

46 

Belhe 

Mon. 

6 

Belhe (June to 

6 







Sept.) 








Parganva T. Ale 1 

y W. ; 






(Oct. to May) ! 

J 

Taleganv 

50 

Junnar 

Sun. 

4 

Junnar 

4 ' 

rv. 

Poona 

56 

Do. 

do. 


Do. 


rv:p:w. 

Do. 

56 

Do. 

do. 

1 

•I 

Do. 

1 

4 

rv;p;w. 

Taleg. Db. 56 

Do. 

1 

do. 

5 

Do. 

5 

w. 

Poona 

56 

1 

1 Do. 

do. 

1 

4 ' 

Do» 


1 

p:w;t. 1 



Junnar 

do. 

7 

Do. 

7 

rv. 

Taleganv 

61 

Do. 

do. 

5 

Do. 

5 

rv. 1 

A’nagar 

39 

Local 

Sun. 


Local 


w. 1 

Taleg. Db. 72 

Junnar 

Sun. 

15 

Junnar 

15 

rv.; w, ' 

Do. 

71 

Do. 

do. 

15 

Do. 

15 

rv;w. 

Do. 

52 

Belhe 

Mon. 

6 

Shlroli-T.-Ale 


rv. ! 

Do. 

52 

Do. 

do. 

6 

Do. 


♦ 

rv. 

Do. 

56 ' 

Junnar 

Sun. 

6 

Junnar 

6 

w. 

Poona 

60 

Do. 

do. 

10 

Do. 

10 

w. 

Taleg. Db. 73 

Otur 

Thu. 

6 

Otur 

6 

rv. 

Taleganv 

60 

Junnar 

Sun. 

8 

Junnar 

8 

w; n. 

Poona 

62 

Do. 

do. 

12 

Do. 

12 

w. 

Taleg. Db.5l 

Narayana- 

Sat. 

5 

Do. 

5 

rv. 



ganv 






Taleganv 

66 

Junnar 

Sun. 

II 

. 


w:spr. 

Do. 

50 

f 

Do. 

do. 

3 

Junnar 

3 , 

w. 

Do. 

50 

1 

Narayana- 

Sat. 

3 

1 

Narayanaganv 

3 

1 

w. 


Iiutitutions end other 
information. 


s(|)); tl; c. 
s(p); 6tl. 

s(p): pyt: cs(c); 3tl; mq; gym: ds; 
/n^nes/iuar Fr. Ct. vad, II. 

s(p).* cs(c): 2ll, 

s(p): 3il. 


s(p); pyt ; cs(c); 2tl; ds; gym 
s(p); tl. 

2il. 


s(p); 3ll. 


tl. 


s(p); 3tl. 
s(p):cs(c); 3tl. 

s(p) ; pyt ; cs(c) ; (mp) ; 1 2tl ; 2mq : ds ; lib : 
Muktabai Fr. Svn. 
s(p): 2ll. 
s(p); tl. 

s(p); pyt; cs(c): 3tl: mq; c; ds; Pir. Ff 
Vsk". sud. 5. 
s(p); 2tl. 

3tl. c. 

s(p). 

•Itl. 

s(p); 4tl; mq: gym. 

s(p): tl. 
tl. 


ganv 


s(p): 3tl; Khandoba Fr. Ct. sud. 13. 
s(p): 2tl. 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


J unnar 


1 . . 

Sciial No. : Village Name. ^ Direction; 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. : 

j Dircctdislap.ee; 

Households ; Agriculturists. 

jTravelling distance. 1 



Post Office : 
Distance. 


35 

Dliolavacl ... | 

E: 

6.0: 

6.0. 

36 

Dingore ... | 

NE: 

6.0: 

6.0. 

37 

Ghangaladare 

W: 

8.4; 

11. 0. 

38 

Ghataghar ... ' 

NW: 

13.0: 

16.0. 

39 

Godre ^fts 

N: 

4.0: 

4.0. 

40 

Goleganv ... 

NE: 

1.0: 

1.0. 

41 

Iladasai’ 

NW: 

6.0: 

10.0. 

42 

Hatabtui ^TcT^ft 

N: 

1.0; 

1.0. 

43 

Hiradi 

W: 

9.4: 

11.0. 

44 

Hivaie Bk. 

E: 

8.0: 

8.0. 

45 

Hivaie Kd. ^.... 

E: 

6.0: 

6.0. 

46 

Hivare-T-Minher 

W; 

7.4: 

8.0. 


rT. 




47 

Hivaie T. Narayana- 

SE: 

12.0: 

12.0. 


gariv 1 









48 

Ingalun 

W: 

11.0: 

13.0. 

49 

Jalavandl .Jicdqst 

W: 

10.0: 

12.0. 

50 

janibbidsi 

N: 

10.0; 

11.0. 

§51 

Junnar 


H. Q. 


3.0: 

1479 

239: 263. 

Local. 


8.5: 

1699 

302: 209. 

Udapiir. 

2 1 

2.4: 

454 

71: 50. 

Niragude. 

11 ' 

4.2: 

253 

54. 

Junnar. 

16 1 

4.7; 

733 

150; Ii8. 

Do. 

4 , 

2.6; 

731 

134: 129. 

Do. 

1 - 

3.9: 

615 

121; 105. 

Do. 

6 



24; 

Do. 

0-4 1 

i 

6.7: 

211 

45: 42. 

Do. 

11 

4.7: 

1343 

231: 280. 

Local. 


2.9; 

842 

144. 184. 

Dholavad. 

3 

1.8: 

416 

81; 114. 

Junnar. 

7 

7.1: 

826; 144: 166. 

Narayanaganv. 

, 

3 i 

1.9: 

786: 158: 132. 

Junnar. 

13 

1.0: 

178 

; 42: 

Do. 

12 

1.8; 

163 

; 37: 40. 

Otur. 

11 

1.8: 

11632: 1989: 50. 

Local. 



52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 


I 


Kale 'Mod 
Kandali 


... SW; 5.4: 8.0. 
... E: 13.0. 13.0. 


3.3: 

6 . 1 : 


Karanjaje 
Katede 
Kell %o5r^ 
Kevadi 
Khadakumbe 
Kliaire 
Khainaganv 
Khamundi 


NW: 9.0: 13.0. ' 2.2 
SW: 4.0: 4.0. 1.7 

W: 8.0: 9.0. ; 0.7 
W; 8.0: 10.0. i 1.4 
W: 10.2: 13.0. i l.l 
NW: 9.0: 12.0. 1.1 

NW: 4.0: 5.0. ^ 1.9 
E: 10.0: 12.0. 4.2 


Khanaganv . 

Khanapiir . 

Khatakaje . 

Khiresvar • 

Khodad 
Khubl 

Kolay.udi ■■ 

Koibevadi ... I N 

Kopare ^ ••• ' 

Korada-ohal NE: 

sfl^od ^ 

Kiimset 


W: 
SE: 
NW: 
N 

SE: 
N 
N 


4.4: 

2 . 6 : 

8.4: 

12 . 0 : 

14.0: 

10 . 0 : 

6.4: 

11 . 0 : 

9.6: 

2 . 0 : 


5.0. 

2 . 0 . 
10 . 0 . 
12 . 0 . 

13.0. 
14.0: 

11 . 0 . 
11 . 0 . 
12 . 0 . 
2 . 0 . 


4.3: 

1 . 6 : 

1.5; 

5.9, 

11 . 1 : 

2.4: 

1.7; 

2.4; 

5.6; 


E; 2.0: 2.0. j 1.3: 


1086: 

177: 182. 

Junnar. 

6 

1809: 

314: 263. i 

Bori Bk. 

4 

539 

! 

110: 33. ^ 

Otur. 

13 

362 

67. 153. ; 

Junnar. 

4 

115 

18: 

Do. 

9 

521 

107; 

Do. 

10 

197 

47: 

Do. 

13 

152 

29: 30. 

Do. 

10 

972 

183: 157 

Do. 

5 

674 

117: 99. 

Otur. 

3 

496 

91; 116: 

Niragude. 

1 

353 

83; 72. 

Arvl. 

4 

239 

48; 39. 

Junnar 

10 

362 

74: 36. 

Otur 

16 

2103 

388; 325. 

1 Ranjani 

2 

273 

53; 21. 

Otur. 

13 

301 

51; 36. 

Do. 

15 

370 

69 : 49. 

Do. 

7 

449 

97: 61. 

Do. 

11 



Junnar 

2 

400: 77 101. 

' Oihar, 

1 

5 


POOXA DISTRICr 


T.il 

TaluJca. 


Railway S^. ; 
Distance. | 

i 

1 

'Weekly Bazar ; Bazar ^ 

1 

Day : Distance. 

Motor Stand 
DistaiKc. 

Water. 

Institutions and other 
inform.''tion. 

Taleganv 

52 

Otur 

Tlui. 

3 

junnar 

6 rv. 

s(p); cs(c); 2il; «ym: c. 

Do. 

67 

Do. 

do. 

4 

U japur 

2 rv. 

i(p); c.‘(e); 9tl; inq: els; lib. 

Do. 

66 

Junnar 

Sun. 

II 

lutinar 

II spr.;\v. 

ll. 

Poona 

66 

Junnar 

Sun. 

It) 

Do. 

lO \v. 

s(|>): ll; ds. 

Taleganv 

56 

Do. 

do. 

4 

Do. 

4 \v. 

s(p); tl. 

Do. 

52 : 

Do. 

do. 

1 

Do. 

1 rv. 

s(p); 2ti. 

Do. 

62 

Do. 

do. 

6 

Do. 

6 w. 

s(p); ll. 

Poona 

56 

Do. 

do. 

2 

Do. 

^ rv. 

tl. 

Taleganv 

67 

Do. 

do. 

11 

Do. 

1 1 w. 

2tl. 

Do. 

47 

UmKaraj 

Tuc. 

1 

N inyoiiaganv 

4 rv. 

s(p^: C6(c): 3tl; Lilkhan Baba Ct. vaJ. 4. 

Do. 

52 

Otur 

Thu. 

3 

junnar 

0 rv. 

s{p); ll. 

Do. 

64 1 

1 Junnar 

Sun. 

7 

Do. 

7 spr. 

s(p): tl. 

Do. 

36 

Narayana- 

Sat. 

3 

Nirayaniganv 

3 rv : \v. 

2ll.mq;ds:i?yni;c. 



ganv 






Do. 

70 

Junnar 

Sun. 

13 

Junnar 

13 rv.;\v. 

cs (inp); 2tl: ds. 

Poona 

62 

Do. 

do. 

12 

Do. 

12 rv:n. 

s(p); 2ds. 



Otur 

Thu. 

II 

Do. 

16 rv. 

ds. 

Poona 

56 

Local 

Sun. 


Local 

p; w. 

s(p). s(h); mun; cs(c). 4 (mp), (con). 








(mis)3 ; (i) 3 : 91 tl ; 1 5inq ; 3ds ; 20gym: 



. 





lib; Hasanii Fr. Bdp. sud. 15, 

Taleganv 

62 

Junnar 

Sun. 

6 

Junnar 

6 n. 

s(p); 2tl; cym: d. B. 

Do. 

47 

Pimpal- 

Thu. 

2 

Pimp;i!avand! 

2 j rv. 

cs(c); 3ll: ds; FCalika & Kliandoba 



vandi 





Frs. 



Madh 

Sat. 

3 


. w. 

s(p): 2tl. 

Taleganv 

60 

Junnar 

Sun. 

4 

Junnar 

4 ’ rv. 

s(p): cs(c); 4tl: gym. 

Poona 

60 

Do. 

do. 

9 

Do. 

9 w. 


Do. 

60 

Do. 

do. 

10 

Do. 

10 rv.: w. 

s(p); tl.; ds. 

Do. 

62 

i Do. 

do. 

13 

Do. 

13 rv. 


Taleganv 

66 

Do. 

do. 

10 

Do. 

10 w. 

ll. 

Do. 

55 

< Do. 

do. 

5 

Do. 

3 w 

s(|)); tl.: gym: lib: GaimukK water. 

Do. 

60 

Pimparl- 

Wed. 

2 

S. T. Stop 

5 w. 

s(p): 3tl:c. 



! Pendhar 






Do. 

59 

Junnar 

Sun. 

5 

Junnar 

5 rv. 

s(p): cs(c): 4tl. 

Poona 

58 

i Do. 

do. 

2 

Do. 

2 w. 

s(p): 4il. 

Taleganv 

65 

Junnar 

Sun. 

10 

Junnar 

10 w. 

tl. 



MadK 

Sat. 

6 


w. 

s(p): 4tl: Harlslicbandra Fr. Maha Shiv. 

Taleganv 

50 

, Vachar 

Fri. 


Narayanaganv 

5 rv. 

s(p): 2cs(c): 3tl: c: Ram Navami. 



i Madh 

1 

Sat. 

3 


w. 

tl : ds. 



Do. 

do. 

5 

Junnar 

13 i w. 

s(p): ll. 



Junnar 

Sun. 

5 

Do. 

5 w. 

s(p): ll. 



Otur 

Thu. 

II 

Do. 

14 rv. 

tl. 

Taleganv 

53 

, Junnar 

Sun. 

2 

Do. 

2 n. 


Do* 

1 

55 

1 Do. 

do. 

2 

S. T. Stop 

2 rv. 

s(p); 2tl. 


7:32 


BOMBAY STATIi CAZtlTBEU 


Junmr 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 

1 Direction ; 

^ Direct distance ; 
|Travclling distance. 

Arca(Sq. ms.) : Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturisis. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

7o 

Kurau 

SE: 4.0: 4 0. 

1.6 

: 411 

70 

60. 

Ojhar. 

3 

7i 

Kusur 

SW; 3.0; 3.0. 

4.2 

1090 

: 186 

196. 

Junnai. 

3 

75 

Madha 

N: 7.6: 12.0. 

6.0 

965 

194 

6-1. 

Otur. 

10 ‘ 

76 

Mandarane ... 

NE; 8.2; 9.0. 

2.0 

331 

60 

1 

59. 

Do. 

3 

i t 

Mandave 

N; 9.4; 14.0. 

3.2 

419 

95 

79: 

Do. 

8 

78 

Manakesvar 

W: 7.4; 9.0. 

1.5 

215; 

42 

• • 

Junnar. 

9 

79 

Mangarul 

SE: 21.4; 24.0. 

4.8 

1367: 

250 

222. 

Belhe. 

6 


80 

Maiiikadoh 

W; 4.0; 

4.0. 

2.2; 

451; 

92; 

93. 

Junnar. 

4 

81 

MuiakI 

NW; 2.4; 

4.0. 





Do. 

3 

82 

Muthalane — 

NE; 9.6; 

14.0. 

2.6; 

406; 

75; 

115 

Udapur. 

6 

83 

Nalavane 

E; 20.6; 
SE; 9.0; 

30.0. 

9.4. 

8.0; 

14.0; 

1088; 

5687; 

173: 

1110; 

200. 

685. 

Ane. 

Local. 

3 

84 

Naraj anagahv JTTTPT’T 

a t f 


irt^ 









85 

Netavad 

NE; 6.0; 

5.0. 

2.5; 

729; 

127: 

134. 

Udapur. 

m| 

86 

Nimdari 

S; 4.4; 

6.0. 

2.3; 

841; 

159; 

154. 

Savarganv. 

2 

87 

Niinagaiiv T. Maha- 
luntie Pi H M 

S; 4.0: 

4.0. 

1.2; 

279; 

52: 

56. 

Do. 

2 











88 

Nintaganv Sava PFT 

SE; 19.0; 

20.0. 

5.8; 

1590; 

238; 

227. 

Belhe. 

6 ' 

1 

89 

Ninigii' ^ 

NW; 8.0; 

10.0. 

4.4; 

872; 

174; 

132. 

Junnar. 

10' 

90 

Niragude P-i 

W; 3.4; 

3.4. 

2.5; 

1147; 

188; 

180. 

Local. 

... j 

1 

91 

Otur sfpJT — 1 

NE; 8.0; 

8.0. 

20.3; 

7666; 

1325; 

1023. 

Do. 

• •• 

1 

§92 

Ojhar 3ft?n: 

E; 6.0; 

7.0. 

3.0; 

1070; 

196; 

173. 

Do. 

••• 1 

1 

( 

93 

Padali mi scSt 
* 

NW. 1.4; 

1.4. 

2.8; 

542; 

76; 

98. 

Junnar. 

1 1 

; 

1 

94 

Pangari-T-Madha 

N; 7.0; 

11.0. 

1.7; 

195; 

36; 

35. 

Otur. 

9 ; 

1 

95 

Pangari-T-Otur qpRl 

N; 2.2; 

3.0. 

i 0.9; 

1 

259; 

43: 

18. 

1 Junnar. 

\ 

3| 

96 

-rT 

Paragahv-T-Madh 

i NW; 8.0; 

t 

1 

13.0. 

1 

2.9; 

645; 

132 

35. 

Otur. 

1 

6 

1 

t 

97 

Ml<.4l4'-cr 

Paragaiiv-T-Ale 

SE; 21.4; 

24.0. 

7.3; 

793: 

140; 

184. 

1 

^ Belhe. 

6 











98 

99 

Parunde TT^o 
Phangnja-gavhan 
•^rr.T-z TTo^rnr 

S; 5.0; 
W: 11.2; 

5.0. 

14.0. 

5.8; 

. 2.6; 

J 

1 

1780: 

84; 

333; 

14; 

318. 

• « 

Savaraganv. 

1 Junnar. 

• 

0 

14 


POONA DISTRICT 



Taluka. 


Railway Sr. ; 
Dislance. 

1 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distincc. 

Motor St?nd ; 
Distance 

,1 

Wwler * Institutions and olf er 

information. 

Taleganv 

46 

Junnar 

Sun. 

4 

Local 1 

w. s(p); 2tl; gym ; c. 

Do. 

50 

Do. 

do. 

3 

Junnar 3 

rv. s(p); c<(c); 3ll: gym; Shivai & MuktaiFr?. 



Local 

Sat. 

• • • 

• « • • • « 

w. s(p); 6tl: mq: ds; gym; c; Khardoha 







Fr. Ct. sud. 15. 

Do. 

67 

Otur 

Thu. 

3 

Udapur 2 

'V- s(p); tl. 



Otur 

do. 

8 

Otur 8 

1 rv. tl. 

Poona 

60 

Junnar 

Sun. 

9 

Junnar 9 

rv. tl. 

Taleganv 

58 

Beihe 

Mon. 

6 

Beihe (May to 

s(p); cs(c); 4tl; ds. 






Sept.) 6 







Paraganv-T-AIc ^ 

! 






(Oct. -May) 


Do. 

59 

Junnar 

Sun. 

4 

Junnar 4 

rv. s(p); tl. 

Do. 

54 

Junnir 

Sun. 

3 

Junnar 4 

t; w. 



Olur 

Thur. 

7,1 

Udapur 6 

w. s(p): 2tl. 

A'nagar 

37 

BeIhe 

Mon, 

8 

Ane 3 

w. s(p): cs(c); 3ll: c. 

Taleganv 

42 

Local 

S t. 

• • ♦ 

Local 

r\': w. s(p), s(h); pyt; cs(mpX (con); I5tl; 3mq; 


gym; lib; ds; c; Muklabai Fr. Ct. vadi 




Otur 

Thu. 

2 

Udapur 


1 

r\* ; w. 



Junnar 

Sun. 

4 

Junnar 

5 

rv. 



Do. 

do. 

4 

Do. 

4 

t. 

A'nagar 

46 

Beihe 

Mon. 

6 

Beihe (June- 

6 

rv. 






Sept.) 



Taleganv 

Do. 





Local (Oct.-May). 


66 

65 

Junnar 

Do. 

Sun. 

do. 

10 

3 

Junnar 

Do. 

10 

3 

p; w. 

rv. 

Do. 

66 

Local 

Thu, 

« « • 

Local 

• • • 

rv.; w. 

Do. 

50 

Umbaraj 

Tue. 

3 

Narayanaganv 

5 

rv. 

Poona 

56 

Junnar 

Sun. 

} 

Junn-.r 

I 

rv;p;w. 



Do. 

do. 

9 

Do. 

9 

w. 

Taleganv 

54 

Do, 

do. 

3 

Do. 

3 

\v. 



Madh 

Sat. 

2 

Junnar 

2 

w. 

A'nagar 

45 

1 

Beihe 

Mon. 

6 

Beihe (June- 

6 

rv. 


( 




Sept.) 





Junnar 



Local (Oct.-May' 


Poona 


Sun. 

7 

Junnar 

7 

w. 

n. 

61 

Do. 

do. 

14 

Do. 

14 


13; i. b. (1). 
s(p); 3tl. 

s(p); cs(c); 5ll; ds. 
s(p); 2tl, 


s(p); cs(c); ^tl; mq. 
s(p): 2tl. 

s(p): pyt: cs(c); (mis); It'; c; Muktab i 
& Maniti Frs, 

s(p); pyt: cs(mp); 4tl; ds; c; Kapard. 
keshwar Fr. Svn. Mens. 

s(p): cs(c): 7tl: lib; ds; c; Ganapati 
Fesliv.il, 

s(p): cs(c). 8il; mq: Thakurdwar Fr. .Asc 
& Kt. sud. 1 1 . 
ll. 

s(p): tl. 
s(p): 4tl; c. 
s(p): 4tl. 


s(p).- cs(c): 4tl; jfym. 


731 


BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


J unmr 


Serial No. ; Village N.imo. Directions ; 

1 Direct distance ; 
Travelling distance. 

100 Piriipa|agariv T. SE; 5.0; 5.4; 

N.’ gahv 

101 Piiiipalagai'iv Jog N; 7.0; 10.0. 

fTTo5irtT^>T 

102 Pimpalagahv Sicldha- NW; 2.0; 2.7. 

uath 

103 PimpalavanclT fTT^S^r E; 12 . 0 ; 15.0. 

104 Pimparl Kara! f-TrO SE; 24.0; 27.0. 


105 

Piriiparl Penclhar 

E; 

11.6 17.0. 1 

§106 

Pur 

W: 

10.0; 13.0. 

107 

Rajttr 

W; 

6.0: 7.0. ' 

108 

Rajurl -n-Tfr 

W; 

18.0; 22.0. 

109 

Ra|egan 

W; 

6.6; 7.0. 

110 

Rohakacli 

NE; 

lO.O; II.O. ! 

111 

Sakorl-T-Belhe 

... 

E; 

11.4; 20.0. 

112 

Saiiganore ^PT'TIT ... 

N; 

8.0; 13.0. 

113 

Savaraganv 

S; 

6.0; 6.0. 

114 

Sinde 

W; 

7.2: 10.0. 

115 

Stroll Rk. j%R>o5rT.... 

E; 

3.4; 3.4. 

116 

Siroh Kd. 

E; 

3.0; 4.0. 

117 

Sirojt-T-Ale 

-3TT^ 

SE; 

17.0; 18.0. 

118 

SirojI T. Kukuda- 
neher. . 

T. ... 

W: 

9.4: 13.0 1 

1 

119 

Sitcvacli 

NW: 

7.0: 13.0. 

120 

SivalT 

W: 

10.4; 12.0. 

121 

Somatavarli 

SE: 

2.0: 2.0. 

122 

Sonavale 

W: 

9.4- 12.0. 

12.3 

Sultanapur 

SE; 

17.0; 18.0. 

124 

Suriile ^^1^ 

W: 

3.4; 6.0. 

125 

Taler an irz-'R 

NW;I0.0. 14.0. 

126 

Taiiibe 

SW: 

6.4; 9.0. 

1 

127 

Tejevadl 

E: 

3.0; 3.0- 

128 

Tejiir 

W: 

6.2; 7.0. 

129 

Ucebil 

W: 

10.0; 13.0. 


Area(Sq.ms.) ; Pep. ; Post Office ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 


3.7 

: 992 

; 191 

; 175. 

Arvi. 

1 

5.8 

: 1104 

: 196 

: 152. 

Olur. 

5 

424 

: 424 

83 

82. 

Junnar. 

2 

12.0 

4779 

892 

1068. 

Local. 

• • • 

1.7 

212 

35 

42. 

Belhe. 

8 

9.0, 

2717 

455; 

1 

12. 

Local. 

1 

... 1 

1 

I.l: 

196: 

40; 

... j 

Junnar. 

13 : 

2.9 

912: 

162; 

145. 

Junnar. 

5 ' 

12.6; 

5792: 

863; 

636. 

Local. 

1 

... 1 

1 

1.3 

369- 

33; 

35. i 

Niragude. 

9 

1.5 

434; 

83: 

88. 

Otur. 

3 

3.7 

1199; 

205; 

162. 

Belne. 

2 

1.7: 

856 

167( 

) 38. 

Olur. 

13 

5.2- 

1890 

384: 

375. 

Lccal. 

... 

1.0 

218 

33 

30. 

Niragude. 

10 

3.7 

1451 

261 

38o. 

Ozar. 

2 

2.6 

704 

100 

117. 

Do. 

4 

2.6 

732 

114 

55. 

Bori Bk. 

1 

1 

3.9 

154 

31; 

... 

Junnar. 

11 

3.0 

476 

93 

34. 

Otur. 

13 

0.5 

202 

47 

33 

Junnar. 

12 

1.7 

262 

43 

26. 

Do. 

1 

1.5 

460 

78 

70. 

Do. 

10 

2.2 

422 

53 

42. 

Bori Bk. 

1 

1.0 

285 

56 

45. 

Niragude. 

4 

5.1 

871 

187 

68. 

Ojhar. 

16 

3.9 

1076 

182 

220. 

Junnar. 

9 1 

2.0 

664 

106 

94. 

Ozar. 

1 

3 i 

2.3 

532 

107 

49. 

Junnar. 

7 

1.9 

435 

79 

112: 

Do. 

II 


I 


rOONA DlbimCT 


735 


• Takika. 


Railway S: ; 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 

Motor St md ; 

j Water 

Distance. 

Day ; Distance, 

Distance. 


Talcganv 46 

N'.rayana- Sal, 4 

Local 1 

v\\ 


ganv 






Otur 

Thu. 

5 junnar 

10 rv. 

Taleganv 

52 

Junnar 

Sun, 

2 : Do. 

2 w. 

Do, 

53 

Local 

Thu. 

... S. T. Slop 

2 rv. 

A’nagar 

48 

Belhe 

Mon. 

8 Belhe (June- 

8 ' rv. 

0 


• 


Sept.) 






Paraganv-T-.A!e 2 





(Oct.^May) 



Local 

Wed. 

... Ale 

3^ w. 

Poona 

62 

Junnar 

Sun. 

13 Junnar 

13 rv. 

Taleganv 

62 

Do. 

do. 

5 ; Do. 

5 ; w; rv; 

Taleganv 

58 

Local 

Sat. 

...' Local 

1 

1 

! 

Do. 

61 

junnar 

Sun. 

10 Junnar 

10 rv. 

Do, 

70 

Otur 

Thu. 

3 Otur 

3 rv. 

A’nagar 

41 

* Belhc 

Mon. 

2 Belhe 

1 

2 rv. w 



Modh 

Sat. 

1 Junnar 

10 rv. 



Junnar 

Sun. 

6 Narayanaganv 

6 rv. 

Taleganv 

63 

Do. 

do. 

10 Junnar 

10 w. 

Do. 

50 

; Do. 

do. 

3 Do. 

3 rv. 

Do. 

54 

Do. 

do. 

4 Da. 

4 rv. 

Do, 

50 

Belhe 

Mon. 

5 ' Loed 

... ' rv. 

Poona 

• 

61 

Junnar 

Sun. 

1 1 Junnar 

II spi. 

• 


Madh 

Sat. 

1 

2 Junnar 

9 w. 

Taleganv 

69 

Junnar 

Sun. 

12 Do. 

1 2 rv. 

Poons 

56 

Do, 

do. 

1 Do. 

1 w; t. 

Taleganv 

66 

Do. 

do. 

10 Do. 

10 w, spr. 

Do. 

50 

Belhe 

Mon. 

5 Siroli-T-Ale 

rv. 

Do. 

60 

Junnar 

Sun. 

6 Junnar 

6 w. 



Madh 

Sat. 

6 Junnar 

14 w. 

Taleganv 

65 

1 

Junnar 

Sun. 

9 Do. 

9 w. 

Taleganv 

53 . 

Junnar 

Sun. 

3 Junnar 

3 rv. 

Do. 

62 

Do. 

do. 

7 : Do. 

7 rv. 

Do. 

67 

1 

Do. 

do. 

11 Do. 

1 1 w. 

t 


Institutions and other 
inform tion. 


s(p); 3tl: tnq; c. 


s(p): ll; imj. 
s(p): tl. 

s(p^: pyt; 5tl; ds; gym; c. 

! 


s(p); cs(c): 3ll; mq; c; Kalabai Fr. Ct. 

vad. 10. 

^1- 

s(p); cs(mp); 4tl. . 

s(p):^ pyt; cs(c); 3tl; 3mq; lib; c. 
Bhairava & Khandoba Frs. 
cs{c); 2tl: ds, 
s(p): 2tl; d^. 
s(p); ll; c. 

s(p); 3tl, c. 

s(p): cs(c); 20ll: ds; mq: Malubi Fr. Cf 
sud., 13. 
ll. 

s(p); -Itl; Bhjirava Fr. Ct. sud. II. 
s(p); 4tl; c. 

s(p); cs(c); 6ll: Pir Fr. \'tk. sud. 4. 

s(t ); H. 


s(p); 2tl. 

2i!. 

• • • 

<P): 2tl. 

tl. 

tl. 

s(p); 2tl. 
s(p); 3il. 

*(p)» 4tl; c; Vi!l. Dev. Comm 
3tl.. 

s(p): 4tl; ds. 


BOMBAY STATE CAZETTEEB 


7:3G m 


Junmr 


Serial Nc, ; Village Name. 

( Defection ; 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. : i 

Post Office ; 

- 

Direct distance ; 
rravelling distance. 

Households ; Agriculturists, 

Distance. 


130 

Uclapur 

NE, 

7.0; 

9.0. : 

4.5: 

1501: 

279: 

192. 1 

Local 

• 

131 

Umbraj 

E; 

8.0; 

9.0. 

5.9; 

2795; 

439; 

1023. 

Dj. 

• 

132 

Unde Khadak ^ 

NE; 

7.0. 

8.0. 

1.6, 

337; 

72: 

55. 

Junnar. 

5 












133 

Usaian 

W: 

9.0; 

11.0 

0.6, 

72; 

23; 

• • 

Junriar. 

II 

134 

Vadagaiiv Bhikar 

E: 

13.4, 

19 0, 

6.2; 

1663; 

30i; 

7. 

Pimpalavandi. 

2 


irt^ 










135 

Vadaganv Kandajl 

E; 

13.2; 

15.0. 

5 2; 

1236; 

208; 

206. 

Bori Bk, 

3 












136 

Vadagaiiv Sahani 

SE; 

5.0f 

5 C. 

2.0; 

766; 

135: 

185. 

Arvi, 

2 












137 

Vadaj 

S; 

4.0; 

.0. 

3.0; 

1051; 

202; 

3 %. 

Savafganv. 

3 

138 

Vaisakha-khede 

E. 

11.2: 

13.0. 

0 8: 

143; 

29, 

43. 

Pimpalavandi. 

1 












139 

Vanevadi qi-iqlsY .. 

W: 

9.0; 

10.0. 

0.6, 

180, 

31; 

25. 

Niragude. 

11 

140 

Vatakhale .. 

N: 

6.6; 

13.0. 

2.4. 

308; 

50. 

24. 

; OtUf. 

14 

141 

Yedagaiiv 4s<ii4 

E: 

9.0; 

9.0. 

8.2: 

1441; 

245; 

244. 

! Pimpalavandi. 

\ 

3 

142 

Yenere 

SW; 

4.4. 

6.0. 

2.8: 

1860; 

297; 

273 

! Junnar. 

6 


t 


Tdulca. 


POONA DISTRICT 


737 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Klied 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 


Direction : 
Direct distance ; 
Travelling distance. 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households : Agriculturists. 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


1 Adagahv ' 

2 Adhe STli ^ 

3 Ahire 

4 Akhatull 

§5 Aland! Devac! 

(municipal area). 

5a Aland! Devac! (non- 
(municipal area).3TTs^i 

6 Arhbethana artTST'iT. 

7 Amboii arN^ 

8 Ambhu •• 

9 Anavale ariMHaJ 

10 Asakheda Bk. 

11 Asakheda Kd. 

amr^ ^ 

12 Avhata ara^ 

13 Avadar an^^ ^ 

14 Avandbe ari^S 

15 Babul 


W; lv4; 27 
W: 21; 32 

W; 12 13 

W; 18-2: 28 
S: 12 4: 14 


SW: b-4; 7 
W: 19 26 
W 21 28 

W. 14 22 

W: 7-4; 9 

1 W: 7-6; 10 


NW;17 
NW: 14 
W: 18 
SE: 12 


20 

22 

28 

14 


16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
§24 


W: 21: 30 


Bhalavad! ... 

Bbambol! .-j SW: 8; 13 

Bbiveganv ..., NW:24: 30 

Bhomale ^ 

Bboragir! - W: 

NW, ,0.4; ,2 

SradavadI SW: 3-4: 8 

Cakana -1 


...i S: 6-4: 1 
...j SW: 4 2; 7 
,SE: 13: 18 


NW. 5 6. 6 


25 Candol! 

26 Candus 
9 .^ Carbol! Kd. 

’S ShSt;;”*!”'" i; 

32 Davad! 

33 Darakavad! 


SE: 6-6: 6 
NE; 12-2: 16 


34 Debane^^ 

35 Devo^! 


...!nW:19: 23 

..., W. 14; 21 


2-7 

1-3 

1- 7 
0-4; 

2- 6 


429; 

94 

242; 

72 

2432 


97 

17 

53 

13 

617 


326: 69; 


4-7 

1-9 

1-6 

1-3 

1-3 


1028: 175 
537, 115 
300; 70 
260: 58 
373: 73 


109 Vade. 16 

35 Do. 14 

55 I Kadus, 8 

15 jVade. 12 

253 1 Local, 


Do* 


7 I Mahalunge, 2 

117 ; Vade. 15 

105* 14 

72 Kadus. 10 

Do. 6 


3- 5; 884: 167; 182 

4- 5: 735: 170; 143 

2-6: 352: 76; 122 

5- 6: 1900; 298; 261 

1- 3; 176; 45: 89 

2- 0; 237: 40; 37 

3- 1: 115: 23: 50 

8-5: 215: 44; 52 

5-1: 245: 56; 69 

4- 6; 1491: 261: 205 

7-3: 1765; 365: 301 
1-0; 291: 48: 

15-3; 5524: 998; 770 


1-2 

3-7 

3-5 

9-7 

2- 7 

3- 8 
5-6 
9-3 
1-9 


467 

699 

774 

3378 

772 

985 

884 

2433 

151 


85: 80 

101: 130 
138: 118 

648: 550 


Local, 

Vade, 


177 

AlancU D. 

155 

Davad 

338 

Local. 

40 

Vade, • 

136. 

Da 

92 


^ ^ , 



1-9; 282 : 56 ; 60 Mahalunge, 5 


Vade. 

Do. 

Do. 

Pimpalaganv. 

Vade. 

Mahalunge. 

Vade, 

Do. 

Do. 

Local, 

Do. 

Mahalunge, 

Local, 


Khed. > 

Kadus. ^ 

Charholi Bk. 0*2 


6 

5 

13 

3 

4 
3 

19 
13 

20 


2 


3 

3 

4 

2 

8 



POONA DISTRICT 


Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar ; 

Motor Stand ; 

Water. 

Distance. 

Bazar Day : 

Distance. 



Distance. 

( 

i 



Talcganv 

18 Ahire 

Fri. 

6 

1 Kadus 

Kamshet 

16 Vade 

Sat. 

14 

Vadc 

Taleganv 

13 Local 

Fri. 


Kadus 

Do. 

20 Vade 

Sat. 

12 

Vade 

Poona 

13 Chakan 

do. 

7 

Local 


Institutions and other 
information. 


15 w. 2tl.: c. 

14 w. I tl. 

8 w. j s(p); 2tl: (Is: c; Phursula Fr. Mrg.sud.l5. 

fv* I 2tl; jakliarnata Fr. 
rv; p;\v. s(p); Mun; cs(mp); (con); Jnanesvar& 

I I4tl: 125 tls; 2 gym; c; 2lib; 2disp: 
Do. I Inaneshvar Fr. Asd. & Kt. sud. I !. 


Talcganv 

Kamshet 

Taleganv 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Kamshet 

Kirkce 


14 Do. 

18 Ahire 
20 Vade 

15 Ahire 

7 Kurkundi 

8 Chakan 

20 Vadc 
20 Do. 

17 Ahire 
22 Local 


Kamshet 18 
Dehu Road 6 
Taleganv 26 
Do. 26 
Do. 19 
Poona 22 
Taleganv 30 
Do. 15 
Do. 15 


Vadc 

Chakan 

Vade 

Do. 

Do. 

Chakan 

Vade 

Chakan 

Local 


Do. 

Do. 

Poona 


17 Khed 
21 Do. 


do. 3 Chakan 
Fri. 10 Vade 
Sat. 12 Do. 

Fri. 3 Kadus 
Mon. 1 Do. 

Sat. 8 Chakan 

do. 6 Vade 
do. 5 Do. 

Fri. 8 Do. 

Sun. Shelaganv 

Sal. 12 Vade 
Sat. 7 Chakan 
do. 1 9 Vadc 


Sat. 

Sun. 




; Taleganv 20 j Local 
Vade 

Poona 13 Chakan 
Do. 20 Chakan 
Do. 22 Do. 

• 

Taleganv 20 Vade 
Do. 27 Do. 

Do.' 

% 

MO-B BkVf2— 47a 


Tu-. 


do. 8 I Di 

do. 2 Vade 

do. 8 Do. 

do. 4 Do.’ 


3 w. 
15 rv. 

14 w. 
10 rv. 
6 rv. 

8 rv. 

6 rv. 

5 w. 
13 w. 

4 rv. 


Do. 

13 

Do. 

20 

Local 

Do. 

Chakan 

2 

Local 

Khed 

1 

Do. 

3 

Aland i D. 

1 

Kanhevadi Bk. 

2 

Vade 

3 

Mesi 

2 

Shelaganv 

4 


rv. 

rv; w. 
rv. 

rv; \v. 
rv; w. 
rv; w. 
w. 


w. 

w. 

w; n. 


2 s(p); Rjni t! ; Vill. Dev. ComiT). 
tl. 

s(p); 4t!. 

I 2tl. 

s(p): tl; inq. 

:tl; c. 
s(p); 2tl. 

5tl. 

3tl. 

s(p); cs(c): lOtl; mq; 3gjm; Bhairavj 
Fr. Ps. vad. 8. 
tl. 
tl. 


4tl; 6ds: Bhimosankar Fr. Maha Siv. 
[ s(p): pyt; cs(c);(fnig): 2tl; gyn,; c. 

I s(p); 3ll; 

s(p); Vill. Dev. Comm. 
s(p): pyt; cs(mp). („,is). 

lib; KhandobaFr.Mgh.sud. 15 
j 3tl. 

j s(p): 3tl; Gavalibuva Fr. Ct. vad. 7. 
j s(p) : 3tl : gym ; Rokadoba Fr. Ct. sud. 8. 

I 

j ®(p):py‘:cs(c);12tl:mq:ds;c. 
s(p);cs(c);2tl:c. 
s(p): 5tl; gym; c, 

W. Mch 6ll; 

rr. Ct. vad. 5. 

2U:c. 

3tl: c. ■ ■ ■ 

I *(p):tl. • • ’ 


740 


BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Khed 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 

Directions. 
Direct distance ; 
Travelling distance. 

36 Dhamanaganv Bk. 

NW: 17-4; 22 



37 Dhamanaganv Kd. 

NW;20; 25 



38 Dhamane 

W; 9-2: 16 

39 Dhanore 

S; 14: 17 

40 Dhuvoli 

NW: 21; 25 

41 Donde 

NW: 2-6: 3 

42 Ekalahare ... 

NW:18-2: 25 

43 Elava(^ 

SW; 11-4: 15 

44 Gsd^-ds- 

W: 18-4; 27 

45 Ghotava(h ... 

W; 18-6: 25 

46 Golegahv ... 

SE: 15-4: 22.9 

47 Gonavac^ ... 

SW; 4-2; 7 

48 Goreg^v ... 

NW:16; 21.4; 

49 Gosasi 

E: 6-4; 9 

50 Gulani ’TcSMt 

NE: 5: 7 

51 Hedruja^l^sr 

W: 12-4; 21 

52 Jaulake Bk. ^jr3;3% 

NE. 8; 8.4; 

53 Jaujake Kd. 3r3;5g%^. 

E; 3; 6 

54 Kadadhe 

NW: 9-2: 10 

55 Kadus 

• <N 

NW; 5-4: 7 

56 Kahu ^ 

NE; 11-2; 13-4 

57 Kalamom ... 

NW:16-2; 20 

58 Kaius 

S; 6-6; 10 

59 Kaman ^nrPT 

NW; 6-4: 10 

60 Kanerasar +H^^R ... 

E; 8-4; 8 

61 Kanhevadi T. 

SW: 13-5; 27 

Gakana 




62 Kanhevadi Bk. 

NW: 8-4; 10 



63 Kanhevadi Kd. 

W: 17-6; 17 



64 Karanjavihire 

W: 10-2; 12-4; 



65 Karakudi ... 

NW:22-4: 29 

66 Kasari 'M^iO 

W: 14-4; 21 

67 Kelagahv ... 

S: 12; 12 

68 Kharavali ... 

W: 19 ; 27 

69 Kh^urhbre ... 

SW{ 10-4: 16 

70 Kharo^i <st<Wl' 

NW; 17; 22 


Area(Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

• 

Post Office ; 
Distance, 

1-1: 

169 

; 30; 64 

Vade. 

6 

IM: 

483; 106; 108 

Do. 

1 

2-5: 

331: 63; 

Kadus. 

6 

2-4; 

508; 93; 90 

Charholi Bk. 

6-4 

0-6: 

193 

43. 46 

Vade. 

11 

4-6; 

1603 

301; 262 

Local. 


2-4; 

359 

75; 113 

Vade. 

11 

2-1; 

728 

115; 127 

Dehu. 

1 

2-9; 

372 

77; 120 

Vade. 

16 

2-6; 

607 

122; 138 

Do. 

10 

2-0; 

840 

151; 115 

Alandi D. 

6 

1-3: 

136 

25; 

Mahalunge. 

3 

1; 

299 

56: 60 

Vade. 

4 

2-3: 

627 

175: 107 

Kanerasar. 

2 

4-6; 

628 

115; 119 

Pait, 

5 

3-4; 

383 

79; 86 

Kadus. 

7 

3-2; 

637 

111; 127 

Pall. 

5 

2-3; 

646 

121; 

Khed. 

3 

3-6; 

741 

138; 179 

Chas. 

3 

16-9: 

5821 

1C56; 725 

Local, 


1: 

346 

74; 77 

Bib!. 

1 

1-5; 

337 

75; 99 

Vade. 

4 

7-8; 

1895 

333 5 

Bhosc. 

1-4 

3-8; 

1003 

159; 160 

Chas. 

0-4 

6-2; 

1565 

280; 185 

Local. 


0-8; 

363 

69; 61 

Mahalunge. 

6 

2*6; 

687; 

127: 109 

Chasa. 

2 

6-3; 

54; 

13: 22 

Vade. 

16 

3-5: 

546: 

95: 78 

Mahalunge. 


2.3: 

165 

40: 75 

Vade. 

17 

0.7: 

59 

14: 20 

Kadus. 

9 

3.2: 

627 

112; 109 

Alandi D. 

1 

0.5: 

56 

13: 48 

Vade. 

12 

2: 

520 

99: 115 

Mahalun^. 

2 

2.8; 

505 

104: 169 

V«dc. 

8 


r 


Taiuka, 


POONA DISTRICT 


741 


! 

Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 

Motor Stand ; 

1 

Water. 

1 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Day ; Distance. 

Distance. 

information. 


T&leganv 26 Vade 


Do. 

Poona 


Vade 

Sat. 

6 Vade 

Do. 

do. 

6 Do. 

Ahire 

Fri. 

1 Kadus 


6 rv. 


1 1 rv. w. s(p); tl. 


13 Charholi Bk« Thu. 0-2 Aiandi D. 


Taleganv 14 Vade 
Do. 21 Khed 
Do. 27 Vade 
Dehu Road 4 Indur! 


Sat. 1 1 Vade 
Sun. 3 Khed 
Sat. 1 1 Vade 
Tue. 2 Dehu 


Vadaganv 14 Vade Sat. 16 Vade 

Taleganv 24 Do. do. 10 Do. 

Poona 19 Phulaganv Fri. 3 Aiandi D. 


Taleganv 15 Chakan 

Do. 26 Vade 

Do. 26 Yavat 

Do. 27 Vaphaganv 

Do. 14 Ahire 

Do. 3 1 Vaphaganv 

Do. 23 Khed 

Do. 28 Chas 

Do. 19 Local 

Do. 31 Vade 

Do. 

Do. 1 7 Chakan 

Do. 23 Chas 

Do. 28 Pabal 

Do. 5 Induri 


Sat. 3 
do. 4 
Fri. 5 
Tue. 2 
Fri. 1 
Tue. 2 
Sun. 3 
Tue. 3 
Wed. 


I Chakan 
Vade 
Kanerasar 
Khed 
Kadus 
Paita 
Khed 

j Kanhevadi Bk. 
Local 


6 rv. 

2 rv. w. 

II rv. w. 

3 rv. 

1 1 rv. 

I rv. 

16 w. 

10 w. 

6 rv. 

3 rv. 

4 rv; w. 

2 w. 

7 w. 

7 w. 

5 n; w. 

3 w. 

1 rv. 


Sat. 2 BibJ 
do. 4 Vade 
Sat. 3 Chakan 
Tue. ^ Chas 
Fri. Local 
Tue. 3 Induri 


rv. w. 


s(p); 2tl; c. 

sG>); 4tl; gym; Dhanesvar Fr. Mgh. 
vad. 14. 
tl; c. 

*(p). 

2tl. 

s(p); cs(c); 4tl; gym; Bhalrava Fr. Ct 
sud. 9. 
tl; c. 

s(p); 3tl. 

s(p): 5tl; gym; ds; Mahadco Fr. Mrg. 
vad. I. 
tl. 
tl. 

sG>): tl; c. 

s(p); 6tl; Satavaji Fr. Phg. vad. 14. 

s(p); 2tl. 

s(p): 3tl; mq. 

s(p); tl; c. 

s(p); 3tl. 

s(p); pyt; cs(mp); 2tl; 2mq; Sidheshwar. 
Bhairav Frs. Ct. sud. 5-6. 
tl; gym. 
s(p); 2tl; c. 
s(p); 5tl; c. 
s(p); Raja Mogal & 3tl. 

s(p); 6tl; mq; Yamai Ct suA 15. 

5tl; gym. 


Taleganv 27 Chas 
Kamshet 20 Ahire 


Do. 25 Vade 

Do. 18 Ahire 

Poona 15 Chakan 

Vadaganv 14 Vade 

Taleganv 7 Chakan 

Do. 20 Vade 


Tue. 2 Local 
Fn. 8 Kadus 


f Taleganv 7 Induri Tue. 5 Taleganv 


Sat. 1 7 Vade 
Fn. 2 Kadus 
Sat 6 Aiandi D. 
do. 12 Vade 
do. 6 Local 
<Io- 8 Vade 


18 rv. 

6 w. 

17 w. 

9 rv. 

rv;w. 
12 rv. 

rv. 

8 w. 


»(p); tl; ds. 

U. 

3U. 

2tl. 

U. 

Kp): 3tl; gym. 
c. 

3(p):3U;c;JopaijFr.a.sud.l. 

s(p); 2tl; ci Kakubai Fr. Mgh. 
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Wied 


Serial No, ; Village Name. 


Direction; | Area (Sq. miles); Pop. ; 

Direct Distance ; I Households ; AgriculturlsU. 
jTravelling distance.! 


71 Kharapuda 

72 Kharapudt Bk. 

73 Kharapudi Kd. 

74 Klieda 


...: NW;26-0: 23-0. 
j SE; 3-0: 3-0. 

• • • 

SE; 3-0; 3-40 

• • « 

H. Q. 


Post Office; 
Distance. 


3*5; 278; 62; 85. Vade. 
2-6; 1127; 181; Khed. 


1-5; 289; 54; 


Kharapudi Bk. 0>1 


20-4; 11750; 2012; 1550. Local. 


75 Kivalc fV>«(o6 

76 Koliye 

77 Koreganv Bk. 

78 Koreganv Kd. 

79 Koyjdi T. Cakana 

80 Koyall T. Vade | 

^1 ojI I s • 

81 Koye ^ -I 

82 Kude Bk. ft ... 

83 Kude Kd. ft^.. ...' 

84 Kuhinde Bk. 

85 Kuhinde Kd. ffft 

86 Kurakundi if st ... 

87 Kuruli f ^ 0 ^ 

88 Mahaluhge, T. 

Cakana cT. 

89 Majagahv ... 

90 MandosI irtMt 

91 Markala 

92 Mohakal ...j 

93 Mol -j 

I 

94 MorusI iftwt 

95 Nayaphada 

96 Ni^oje 

97 Nimagahv ... 

98 Pabhe ^ 

99 Padall qTfoSt 

100 Paita 

101 Palu 'TToS 

102 Pahgari 'TT^ 

103 Paraje 

104 Parasul 'TT^ 


W; 5-0; 9-2. 
W; 16-6; 27-0. 
SW: 3 -6; 9-0. 

SW; 5*6; 10-0. 

SE; ll-O; 14-0. 

NW;12-0; 15-4; 


: 718; 

119; 

125. 

Kadus. 

0-2 

: 562; 

122; 

151. 

Vade. 

12 

: 443; 

86; 

114. 

Kadus. 

4 


4-5; 470; 95; 


Mahalunge. 


6’5: 1489; 283; 257. Pimpal^ganv, 

T. Khed. 

1-2; 246; 52; 73. Vade. 


5, Kadus* 
150. Vade. 
86. Do. 

Kadus. 
32. Vade. 

2. Kadus. 
135. Chakan. 
134, LxxuJ. 


15. Vade. 

100. Do. 

203. Alandi D< 


7-6; 

9-0. 

4-3 

742 

139; 

17-0; 

22-0. 

4*6 

485 

84; 

1 -6; 

2r0. 

1-6 

349 

77; 

9-0; 

14-0. 

6-0 

848 

165. 

18.2; 

27.0. 

1-2 

118 

28; 

6*6; 

7-0. 

4-8 

866 

174; 

10-0; 

10-0. 

•i-5. 

1319 

213; 

8-2; 

11-0. 

10-3; 

1065 

200; 

12-6; 

15-4; 

0-7: 

173 

27; 

22-0; 

29-4; 

2-7; 

308 

66; 

14-0; 

20-0. 

7-3: 

1738 

306; 

7-4; 

8-0. 

1-3: 

348; 

69; 

11-4; 

12-0. 

2'6; 

752; 

136; 

26‘0; 

29-4; 

1-7; 

223 

53; 

O 

• 

o 

24-0. 

5-6 

1017 

210; 

9-4; 

100. 

6*4, 

1151 

228; 

5-0; 

5-0. 

5-3 

1156 

193; 

23-0; 

29-0. 

1-1 

114 

21; 

2*6; 

1-0; 

3-8 

728 

123; 

10-4; 

13-0. 

11-8 

1811 

361; 

14-0; 

21*0. 

3-5 

416 

76 

2-4; 

1-0. 

3-8 

636 

118 

13-2; 

190 

1-5 

214 

44 

19-0; 

23-0. 

2-6 

249 

51 


122. Kadus. 
172. Khed. 
41 . Kadus. 
78; Vade. 


Taluka. 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; 

1 Bazar Day; 

Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Taleganv 

26 

Vadc 

Sat. 13 

Vade 

13 

Do. 

24 

KheJ 

Sun. 3 

Khed 

3 

Do. 

17 

Do. 

do. 2 

1 Do. 

1 

2 

Poone 


Local 

do. 

' Local 


Taleganv 

24 

Kadus 

Wed. 2 

lOdus 

2 

Do. 

14 

Ahire 

Fri. 6 

Do. 

14 

Do. 

25 

Kadus 

Wed. 4 

1 Do. 

1 

4 

Do, 

16 

Chakan 

Si»t. 7 

Chakan 

7 

Poono 

22 

Bahul 

Sun. 2 

1 

1 Do. 

1 

8 

Taleganv 

32 

Vade 

Sat. 2 

1 

Vade 

2 



Kurkundi 

Mon. 2 

Kadus 

5 

Taleganv 

22 

Vade 

Sat. 8 

Vadc 

8 

Do. 

19 

Do. 

do. 6 

Do. 

6 



Krdus 

Wed. 4 

Kadus 

4 

Kamshet 

18 

Ahire 

Fri. 10 

Vade 

16 



Local 

Mon. 

Kadus 

5 

Chinchavac 

7 

.Chakan 

Sat. 3 

Local 


Taleganv 

10 

Do. 

do. 4 

Do. 




Vadc 

do. 0-1 

Vade 

0-1 

Taleganv 

26 

Do. 

do. 15 

Do. 

15 

Poona 

19 

Phulganv 

Fri. 3 

Alandi D. 

6 

Taleganv 

26 

Chas 

Tue. 2 

Kanhevadi 

1 

Chinch vad 

5 

Chakan 

Sat. 3 

Kuruli 

5 

Taleganv 

26 

Vade 

Sat. 12 

Vadc 

12 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

do. 10 

Do. 

10 

Dehu Road 

6 

Chakan 

Sat. 3 

Chakan 

3 

Poona 

32 

Khed 

Sun. 5 

Khed 

6 

Taleganv 

26 

Vade 

Sat. 12 

Vade 

12 

Do. 

18 

Chas 

Tue. 3 

Pangari 


Do. 

12 

Ahire 

Fri. 2 

Kadus 

6 

Do. 

17 

Do. 

do. 3 

Do. . 

9 

Do. 

18 

Chas 

Tue. 3 

Local 


Do. 

18 

Ahire 

Fri. 1 

Kadus 

10 

Do. 

24 

Vade 

Sat II 

Vade 

II 


1 Wafer. 

Institutions and other 
informadoiu 

w. 

1 

j s(p); tl. 

rv. 

! s(p); cs(fmg); (c); (mp); pyt; gym; lib. 

rv. 

s(p): 2tl; c; ds. 

rv; w. 

s(p);s(h); pyt; cs(mp). (c)3 (spX(inis)2 
' Bhopale Buva Fr. Ct vad. 15; i. b. (I) 

w. 

s(p); 3tl: c. 

r/. 

s(p); 3d. 

rv. 

s(p): 3U: c. 

w. 

1 s(p); d; Vill. Dev. Comm. 

rv. 

s(p): cs(c); 6d; 3 gym; Bhrinva Fr. 

1 Kt. & Mrg. 

rv. 

d. 

w. 

s(p); 3d; gym. 

w. 

s(p); 2d. 

w. 

s(p): 2tl. 

rv; w. 

s(p); 2d; c. 

rv. 

2tl. 

w. 

s(p): 3d; 2gym. 

rv. 

s(p); 3d: cs(c). 

w.; n.' 

s{p): cs(c); 9d; c; gym. 

rv, 

n. 

d; ferry in rainy season. 

rv. 

s(p); cs(c); 6d; mq; c; 4 gym; Bhairava 
Fr. Ps. sud. 3. 

rv. 

d. 

w. 

rv. 

s(p); cs(c); 3d; gym; Bapuji Suva Fr. 
Mrg. sud. 15. 

n. 

s(p); 3d. 

rv; w. 

s(p) ; cs(c) ; 5d ; lib ; mq ; c ; ds. 

rv. 

s(p); 4d; c; Khandoba Fr. Ct sud. 15. 

rv. 

« 

rv; w. 

4d; c; ferry in rainy seasosi. 

w. 

s(p); cs(c): 4d; mq; 3c; Bbnrava Fr 
Ct. sud. 12. 

w. 

»{p); 2d; c; Jakhamata Fr. 

rv; w. 

s(p); 3d; gym; c. 

rv. 

2d. 

w. 

s(p): U. 
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Khed 

Serial No. ; Village Name. 

j 

1 Direction ; 

' ^ 1 

' Direct Distance ; 
Travelling distance. 

i 

1 Area (Sq. miles) ; Pop.; 

1 Households ; Agriculturists.| 

PostOffice ; 
Distance. | 


105 


106 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 
112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 
121 
122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 


Piihpajag^v, T. 
Cakana f^aS^lN 

Pimpalag^v T. Khed 

Pirhpari Bk. pTRt ^ — 

Pirhpari Kd. fw^ %• 

Pur K 

Rase Tra 

RetavadI 

Rohakal 

Saburdi 

Sayaganva •• 

SakiiK^ 

S^gur^ ?rnr^ 

Savaradari •• 

Selag^v 

Sendurli 

Selu 

Sinde 

Siraganv ftHTTR •• 
Sive 

Siroli Ri 0^ 

Siddha Gavhana 

Solu ?fto5 

Supe ^ ^ 

Suiakun^ ^<.5^1 •• 

Talavade cTo5^ 

Tekava^ 

Tiphanavac^ 

Tokavade 

Torne Bk. ••• 

Torne Kd. 

Vade 


136 Vadaganv Ghenand 

137 Vadag^vT^Kheda 

138 Vaghu^ 

139 Vahag^v 

140 Vajavane 

141 Vald Bk. %• 


SE: 

14-6; 

21-0: 

1-4: 

202: 

42: 

40. 

Alandi D. 

5 

SE; 

7*4: 

12-0. 

8-3: 

2210; 

367; 

412. 

Local. 


SW; 

4-0; 

5-0. 

3-6 

1068 

192; 

192. 

Khed. 

5 

SW; 

3-6: 

6*0. 

0-6 

107 

17. 


Mahalunge. 

4 

E; 

8-6; 

12-0. 

2-3 

695 

102; 

130. 

Kanersar. 

(M 

S; 

8-2: 

130. 

2-8 

914 

149; 

160. 

Chalcan. 

2 

SE: 

3-4. 

40. 

4-9 

1483 

247. 


Khed. 

4 

SW; 

4-4; 

7-0. 

1-3 

331 

59. 


Mahalunge. 

3 

NW; 

10-4; 

14-0. 

3-8 

837 

150: 

134. 

Vade. 

3 

NW: 

80: 

11-4; 

2-9 

847 

153; 

135. 

Chas. 

3 

NW. 

13-2: 

16-0. 

3-2 

835 

152: 

139. 

Vade. 

0-1 

SW: 

130; 

16-0. 

0-9 

363 

64; 

59. 

Dehu. 

1-4 

SW; 

9-2: 

12-0. 

2-0 

363 

69; 

71. 

Mahalunge. 

3 

SE; 

9-4; 

14 0. 

1-0 

322 

51; 

62. 

Bhose. 

3 

NW: 

19-4; 

23-0. 

1-2 

239 

56: 

75. 

Vade. 

10 

S; 

13-6: 

120. 

1-7 

343 

105. 

84. 

Mahalunge. 

4 

SW: 

9-4; 

12 0. 

3-3 

516 

85; 

82. 

Do. 

6 

NW: 

21 0; 

29-0. 

0-6 

151 

34. 

43, 

Vade. 

5 

W; 

13-0; 

17-0. 

4-4 

790 

164; 

200. 

Mahalunge. 

12 

S: 

1-6: 

1-0. 

3-3 

984 

157; 

166. 

Khed. 

3 

SE; 

13-0; 

16-0. 

2-4 

339 

70; 

67. 

Pimpalaganv 

4 








T.Khed. 


S; 

13-4: 

16-0. 

2-8 

803 

154; 

125. 

Aland! D. 

3 

W; 

16-4; 

27 0. 

2-0 

394 

81; 

76. 

Vade. 

14 

NW: 

15-0: 

170. 

0-9 

301 

56: 

73. 

Do. 

2 

W; 

9-4; 

150. 

1-7 

304 

53. 


Kadus. 

5 

W: 

160: 

26-0. 

1-3 

202 

38; 

48. 

Vade, 

17 

NW; 

14-0, 

160. 

0-7 

169 

34; 

85. 

Do* 

1 

NW: 

22 -O: 

27-0. 

2-6 

386 

80; 

88. 

Do. 

16 

W; 

13-4; 

19 0. 

2-3 

318 

72. 


Kadus. 

8 

W; 

22-0; 

32-4; 

2-4 

147 

33; 

42. 

Vade. 

16 

NW: 

13-2; 

15 0. 

6-7 

3432 

660; 

450. 

Local. 


S; 

100: 

16-0. 

3-8 

; 1030 

170: 

275. 

Bhose. 

3 

NW 

1-0; 

10. 

2*7 

; 783 

: 125: 

153. 

Khed. 

2 

W: 

17-0: 

25-0. 

2-0 

: 240 

; 52: 

62. 

Vade. 

18 

W: 

14'4; 

190. 

4*6 

; 677 

; 139; 

181. 

Mahalunge. 

13 

W; 

13-0. 

21-4: 

1*1 

; 266 

: 52: 

48. 

Vade. 

3 

S: 

4*2; 

7-0. 

4-5 

; 1436 

; 227; 

1. 

Chakan. 

2 
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Taluka. 


Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 

Motor Stand 

l; 

Water. 

Institutions and other 

Distance 

• 1 

Day ; Distance. 

Distance. 



information. 

Poona 

18 

Charholi Bk. 

Thu. 1 

Aiindi D. 

5 

1 

rv. 

s(p): cs(c); 3U; ds; 2gym; lib; mq. 

Do* 

20 

Bahul 

Sun. 3 

Shelaganv 

0-2 

rv. 

s(p); *!tl; c; gym. 

Taleganv 

12 

Khed 

Sun. 5 

Khed 

5 

rv. 

»(p): pyi; 2tl; g>iti: c; lib. 

Do. 

16 

Chakan 

Sat. 3 

Chakan 

3 

w. 

tl; Vill. Dev. Conim. 

Do. 

28 

Pabal 

Fri. 2 

Kanersar 

0-2 

rv. 

s{p):2d:c. 

Poona 

19 

Chakan 

Sat. 2 

Chakan 

2 

w. 

s(p): cs(c); tl. 

Taleganv 

25 

Khed 

Sun. 4 

Khed 

4 

w. 

s(p); cs(c); tl; c. 

Taleganv 

14 

Chakan 

Sat. 2 

1 Chakan 

2 

w. 

s{p); tl; Vill. Dev. Comm. 

Do. 

34 

Vadc 

do. 3 i 

Kanhevadi Bk. 4 

w: n. 

s(p); 2tl; gym: f rry in rainy season. 

Do. 

28 

Chas 

Tue. 3 

Do. 

1 

rv; w. j 

s(p); 3ll: mq; Vetal Buva Fr. Ct. sud. 7 



Vade 

Sat..0-1 

Vade 

0-1 

rv. 

s(p); 2tl, ferry in rainy season. 

Taliganv 

6 

Induri 

Tue. 3 

Khalumbare 

3 

rv. 

4tl; g>m. 

E)ehu Road 

5 

Chakan 

Sat. 6 

Chakan 

6 

w. 

s(p); tl. 

Poona 

17 

Do. 

do. 8 

Local 

0-2 

rv. 

s(p); cs(c): 3tl. 

Taleganv 

26 

Vade 

do. 10 

Vadc 

10 

rv. 

1 


Dchu Road 

7 

Chakan 

do. 7 

Chakan 

6 

rv. 

tl. c. 

Taleganv 

6 

Induri 

Tue. 6 

Do. 

8 

w. 

4tl: Old Buddhist Caves. 

Do. 

24 

Vade 

Sat. 12 

V^de 

12 

rv. 

u. 

Taleganv 

10 

Ahire 

Fri. 3 

Kadus 

8 

w. 

s(p); 2tl; c. 

Do. 

16 

Khed 

Sun* 

Khed 

3 

rv. 

2U. 

Khlrkee 

19 

Bahul 

do. 2 

Shelaganv 

6 

rv. 

s(p); 2tl: gym. 

Poona 

19 

Phulaganv 

do. 6 

Alandi D. 

6 

rv; w. 

s(p); 4tl; gym; lib. 

Taleganv 

19 

Ahire 

Fri. 7 

Vade 

14 

w. 

2tl. 



Vade 

Sat. 2 

Do. 

2 

rv. 

s(p); 2d. 

Taleganv 

14 

Kadus 

Wed. 5 

Kadus 

5 

w. 

s(p): 2d. 

Do. 

18 

Ahire 

Fri. 3 

Do. 

13 

n. 

d. 

Do. 

20 

Vade 

Sat. 1 

Vade 

1 

rv. 

s(p); d. 

Do. 

26 

Do. 

do. 16 

Do. 

16 

n. 

s(p); 2d. 

Do. 

17 

Ahire 

Fri. 1 

Kadus 

8 

w. 

s(p); 4d; ds; c. 

Kamshet 

16 

Vade 

Sat. 16 

Vade 

16 

rv. 

d. 

Taleganv 

20 

Local 

do. 

Local 


rv 

s(p); pyt; cs(mp); 5d; ds; Dharmaraya 
Fr. Mgh. sud 2 & Muktabai Fr. Cl 
sud. I. 

Poona 

16 

Chakan 

do. 7 

Shelaganv 

1 

n: w. 

s(p): 3tl. 

Taleganv 

20 

Khed 

Sun. 2 

Khed 

2 

rv. 

s(p): cs(c); 3tl: gym. 

Do. 

18 

Ahire 

Fri. 6 

Kadus 

14 

rv. 

»(p): 3d: 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

do. 4 

Do. 

12 

w. 

s(p): 3d. 

Do. 

Do. 

38 

14 

Vade 

Chakan 

Sat. 3 
do. 2 

Vade 

Chakan 

3 

2 

w. 

rv. 

s(p); tl; c; ferry ui rainy season. 
s(p); 2tl; c; gym; ds. 
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Khed 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 

1 

1 Direction ; 

Direct distance ; 
Travelling distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ;Pop,; 
Households; Agriculturists 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

142 

143 

Vaki Kd. ... 

Vaki T. Vade 

S: 4-4; 8-0 

SW; 10-6: 19-0 

1-5 

1-2 

: 304; 48; 

: 141; 25; 27 

! 

j Chalcan. 
Mahalunge. 

1-4 

10 








144 

Valadli 

N\V: 14.6; 22-0 

3-8 

; 687 

131 

182 

Vade. 

4 

145 

Vandre ^ 

W: 23 -O; 32-4 

4.4 

; 260 

61 

72 

Do. 

18 

146 

Varijale 

NW:20-0: 24-0 

0-8 

; 114 

27 

49 

Do. 

9 

147 

Vanjiila Vihire ^1^65 

W; 20-4: 28-0 

Deserted. 



Do. 

14 

148 







Vaphagaiiv ... 

NE; 7'4; 9*0 

9-3; 2199; 385. 345 

Local. 


149 

Vakalavadi 

E: 5-6; 18-4 

9-3 

748; 123 

102 

Pait. 

6 

150 

Varale 

SW; 7-0; 8-0 

1-8 

272 

53 

' 

Mahalunge. 

2 

151 

Varude 

E; 8-0; 10.0 

8-3 

2073 

334 

409 

Kanersar. 

2-4 

152 

Vasere 

NW;ll-0; 12-0 

5-3 

882 

172 

151 

Vade. 

3 

153 

Vasuli 

SW; 9-0; 12-4 

1-8 

262 

37 

41 

Mahalunge. 

5 

154 

Velhavale 

W; 18-4; 27-0 

1-7 

119; 

27 

61 

Vade. 

12 

155 

Vetale 

NW; 9 0; lO’O 

4.4 

1409; 

309 

205 

Chas. 

3 

156 

Virham fei-^FT 

W; 22-0; 32-0 

0-4 

499; 

106 


Vade, 

15 

157 

Yeniye Bk. — 

W; 16 0; 21-4 

20 

522; 

no 

127 

Do. 

6 

158 

Yeniye Kd. ^F'JT^^.... 

W; 15-4; 9-0 

1-5 

172; 

36. 

51 

Do. 

5 
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Taluk'.i. 


Railway St. : 
D:stancc. 

1 

Weekly Bazar : Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

1 

^ Motor St^nd 
Distance. 

• 

a 

I 

' Water. 

1 

1 

instil ulions and ether 
information. 

Taleganv 

14 

Chakan 

Sat. 

1-4' 

1 

Local C 

1-1 

w. 

tI;Vill. Dev; Comm. 

Do. 

12 

Ahire 

Fri. 

3 

Kadus 

8 

! 

rv. 

; ti. 

Do. 

20 

; Vade 

Sat. 

4 ‘ 

Vade 

4 

rv. 

2tl;c; Malubai Fr..Ps. Vad ^2. 

Kamshet 

14 

Do. 

do. 

18 

Do. 

18 

w. 

tl; c. 

Taleganv 

27 

Do. 

do. 

9 

Do. 

9 

w. 

3tl. 

Kamshet 

14 

1 

Do. 

do. 

14 

Do. 

14 ' 



Taleganv 

1 

29 ^ 

Local 

Tue. 


Local 


rv; n. 

s(p); 16ll: 2mq: ds; c; lib: V'adt 


1 




1 


1 

Maharaja Holkar. 

Do. 

28 ! 

Do. 

do. 

7 , 

Khed 

7, 

1 

s(p); 3tl; gym; c. 

Do. 

14 

Chakan 

Sat. 

4 

Mahaiungc 

2 

' w. 

ll; Vill. Dev. Cemm. 

Do. 

29 

1 

Vaphaganv Tue. 

2 

Kanersar 

2 

1 

rv. 

s(p); I3tl: mq. 

Do. 

36, 

Vade 

Sat. 

3 

Vade 

3 

w. 

s(p). 2tl. 

Denu Road 

5 

Induri 

Tue. 

4 

Chakan 

7 1 

w. 

s(p): tl. 

Taleganv 

20 : 

Vade 

Sat. 

12 

Vade 

12 

rv. 

tl. 

Do. 

29 

Chas 

Tue. 

3 

Kanhevadi Bk. 

1 

rv ; n. 

s(p): cs(c); 7tl; mq; g>Tn. 

Kamshet 

18 1 

Ahire 

Fri. 

12 

Vade 

'5 

rv. 

ll: Sayab Maharaj Fr. Mrg. Sud. 14. 

ialeganv 

22 

Vade 

Sat. 

6 : 

Do. 

6 

rv. 

s(p): tl. 


( 

1 

Do. 

1 

do. 

5 

Do. 

1 

n. 

s(p). 
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Mawal 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 


I Direction ; a /o v „ 

Direct disunce: „ Sq.- ); P<=P; = Post Office ; 
Travelling distance. * Agr.cu.tur.sis, DisUnce. 


§17 

18 

19 

20 
§21 


A^ale Bk. an^ 
Adhaie Kd. an^ 
A(^e arif' 

Aliiravade arf^r^ ... 
Ajivali arrfsT^'t 
Ariibaje arf^ 
Ambeganv an^Tft^ ... 
Arhbi afi^ ...^ 

Apati arn^ ...i 

Ardav 

Atavana an?m 
Aundholi aflrst^ 
Avant^e Kd. an^ 
Baur 

Bamhanoli ... 

Bebada Ohoja 

aft^te 

Bedase^ ... 

Belaj ...! 

Bhadavali ...' 

Bhajaganv ^TranTR ... 
Bhaje 


SW: 6.2; 14.0. 

1 S: 6.20 13.4; 
I SW; 3.4; 10.0. 

' W; 3.4; 5.0 

I 

24.4. 

N; 5.2; 6.0. 
SW; 12.0; 18.0. 
NE; 3.0; 5.0. 
W; 13.6; 22.0. 
SW; 7.0; 13.0. 
W; 17.4; 27.4; 
W; 12.4; 15.6; 
W; 13.0; 16.2; 
SW; 5.2; 10.2; 
SW; 10.0; 19.0. 
S: 3.4; 8.0; 

W; 6.6; 12.0; 
N; 4.0; 5.0. 
SW; 8.0; 13.0. 
NW;11.0; 11.2. 
W; 10.6; 13.2; 


22 Bhayere 

23 Bhusi 

24 Boraj ... 

25 Boravali s)") ... 

26 Bu^avadl ... 

27 C^dakheda - 

28 Cavasar 

29 Cikhalase 

30 Dahivali 

31 P^uli 

32 Daruriibare <aI<!«I^ ••• 

33 Devaghar 

34 Devale ^ ^ • •• 

35 Dhalewadi — 

36 Dhamane ^TTiTW 

37 Dhangavhana ^ITT- 

lyo^pir 

38 Divada 

39 Done 

40 Dongarganva 

41 Dudhivare 

42 Galiunje 

43 Gevhande 


N; 9.0; 
W; 15.4; 
W; 9.0; 
NW;14.0; 
NW; 7.4; 
S; 6.4; 

W; 4.4; 
W; 10.4; 

SE; 7.0; 
W; 12.0; 
W; 11.4; 
W; 10.2; 
SE: 3.6: 
W: 12.0: 


9.0 

17.0 
10 . 0 , 
20 . 0 . 

8.4 

12 . 0 . 

21.4; 

6 . 0 . 

13.0. 

22 . 0 . 
11.4; 
14.0. 

14.0. 

17.0. 
7.4: 

18.0. 


SW: 8.2; 15.4; 
SW: 7.0; 15.0. 
W; 12.0; 15.4; 
W; 12.0; 22.0: 
SE: 6.0: 8.0. 
W; 14.0:21.0. 


3.3: 

2.9; 

1.7; 

1.2; 

1.9; 

3.1; 

I.I; 

3.2; 

3.1; 

0.5; 

2 . 1 ; 

1 . 0 ; 

1 . 6 ; 

2.9; 

0 . 6 ; 

2 . 6 ; 

1.5: 

2 . 1 ; 

0 . 8 ; 

1 . 0 ; 

0.9; 


614; 

463 

440; 

279; 

277; 

334; 

533; 

703; 

308; 

124; 

40; 

236; 

444; 

526; 

260; 

480; 


97; 90. 

88; 52. 

78; 66. 

49; 61. 

64; 25. 

61; 

108; 74. 

125; 72. 

46; 51. 

26; 20. 
10; 4. 

51; 68. 

94; 82. 

97; 76. 

41; 58. 

89; 69. 


2.5; 424; 92 

Lx>navala Mun. are 

0.8; 194; 42 

2.4; 62; I5i 

0.5; 1 14; 27 

6.4; 1022; 208 
2.8; 458; 94 

2.2; 500; 71 

1.2; 298; 55 
2.7; 178; 38 

2.5; 552; 106 

0.6; 344; 70 

2.1; 416; 75 

0.6; 69; 17 

2.5; 678; 131 

I.O; 138; 29 


Taleganv-Db. 6 

Do. II 

Do. 6 

Kamset. 4 

Ambeganv. 7 

^ Taleganva Db. 7 

Local. 

Taleganva Stn. 2 

Ambeganva. 6 

Khadaicale. 8 

Lonavala. 

Do. 4 

Do. 4 

Khadaicale. 6 

Ambeganva. 2 

Taleganva Db. 5 


53; 36. KhadaUe. 

65 ; 34 Vadaganva. 

20; 28. Khadaicale. 

20; 19, Kamset. 

99; 62. Malavali. 


Vadaganva. 13 
Lonavala. I 

Kamset. 4 

Vadaganva. 20 
Kamset. 1^ 

Taleganva Db. 29 
Ambeganv. 4 
Kamset. 3 

Karla. 3 

Vadaganva. 21 
Taleganva Db. 6 
Karla. 2 

Lonavala. 6 

Ambeganva. 3 
TJeganva Db. 5 
Kamset 8 


2 . 8 ; 

2.5; 

1.3; 

1.3; 

1.9; 

4.7; 


1 18; 106. Taleganva Db. II 

70; 90. Kamset 8 

62; 45. Lonavala. 3 

15; 24. Ambeganva. 2 

87; 45, Taleganva Db, 5 

66; 33. Ambeganva. 3 


POONA DISTRICT 


749 


Tahika. 


Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 

Motor Stand 

• 

f 

Water. 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Day ; Distance. 

Distance. 



information. 

Begadewadi 9 

Shivane 

Mon. 3 



w. 

s{p); 2tl; 2gyiii. 

Taleganv 13 

Taleg. Db. 

Sun. 1 1 

Taleganv 

13 

w. 

s(p); 4tl: 2gyni, 

Do. 6 

Do. 

do. 6 

Do. 

6 

rv. 

s(p); pyt; 2tl. 

Kamshel 4 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 

Kamshet 

4 

w. 

pyt: tl. 

Lonavala 15 

Lonavala 

Daily 15 



w. 

2tl. 

Talcg. Db. 7 
Malavali 5 

Talcg. Db. 
Sivanc 

Sun. 7 

6 

Talcg. Db. 
Lonavala 

8 

8 

w. 

rv. 

s(p): 2tl, 

s(p): cs(mp); 2tl; mq; gym; c; lib. 

Taleg. Stn. 2 

Taleg. Db. 

Sun. 3 

Taleg. Stp. 

2 

rv. 

»(p); tl. 

Lonavala 6 



Lonavala 

6 

rv. 

2U. 

Kkadakale 8 

Sivane 

5 

Khadakale 

8 

rv. 

pyt. 

Lonavala 



Lonavala 


w; rv. 

2tl. 

Lonavala 4 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 14 

Lonavala 

4 

w. 

s(p); tl. 

Lonavala 4 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 14^ 

Lonavala 

4 

w. 

s(p); 4tl. 

Kamshet 6 

Sivanc 

Mon. 4 

Khadakale 

6 

w; rv. 

»(p): pyt. 

Malaval! 6 

Sivane 

Mon. 6 



W. 1 

2tl. 

Talcg. Db. 5 

Talcg. Db. 

Sun. 5 

Taleg. Db. 

5 

rv. 

s(p); pyt: 2tl; c. 

1 

Khadakale TtV 

Sivane 

Mon, 6 

Khadakale 

74 

w. 

s(p): pyt. 

Vadaganv 5 

Vadaganv 

Tbu. 5 

Vadganva 

5 

rv. 

C. 

Khadakale 9 

Sivane 

6 

Khadakale 

9 

rv. 


Malavali 1 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 13 

Karla 

24 

w. 

s(p): cs(c); tl; gym; Datta Urus Mrg. 







sud. 15. 

Kamshet 8 

Vadaganv 

14 

Talcg. Stn. 

16 

rv. 

ti. 

Vadaganv 13 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 13 

Kamshet 

8 

w. 

sip); 2tl. 

Lonavala 1 



Lonavala 

1 

P* 

s(p); tl. 

Malavali 

Vadaganv 

10 



w. 

s(p): 2tl. 

Vadaganv 20 

Vadaganv 

Thu, 20 

Vadaganv 

20 

t. 

pyt; tl. 

Kamshet 1^ 

Vadaganv 

8-4 



rv. 


Taleg. Stn. 1 1 

Taleg. Db. 

Sun. 9 

Taleg. Sin. 

11 

n. 

sip): cs(mp); 9tl. ; mq. ; 4 gym; c. 

Lonavala 12 

Lonavala 

Daily 12 



w; rv. 

2tl. 

Kamshet 3 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 9 

Kamshet 

3 

w. 

s(p): pyt; 2tl. 

Malavali 4 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 11^ 

Karla 

1 

w. 

s(p); 2il, 

Vadaganv 24 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 24 

Vadaganv 

24 

t. 

pyt; tl. 

Dehu Road 5 

Talcg. Db, 

Sun. 6 ! 



n. 

s(p): cs(c): 3tl. 

Malavali 3 

Vadaganv 

10 

Karla 

2 

w. 

tl; ds; Bbairava Fr. Ct. sud. 4. 

Do. 1 

Do. 

do. 1 1 

Do. 

H 

w. 

s(p); 2tl. 

Do. 3^ 

Lonavala 

Daily 94 

Karla 

54 

w. 


Taleganva 6 

Taleganv Db. Sun. 5 I 



rv. 

s(p); 2tl; gym; c. 

Kamshet 8 

Sivane 

Mon. 5 



w. 

tl. 

Taleganv 1 1 

Taleganv 

Sun. 1 1 



w. 

pyt; 4tl; gym. 

Kamshet 8 

Sivane 

Mon. 3 



w. 

*(p): 2tl. 

Lonavala 3 

Lonavala 

Daily 3 

Lonavala 

3 

rv. 

2tl. 

Malavali 5 

Sivane 

6 

Lonavala 

8 

w. 

2U. 

Dehu Road 3 

Taleganv Db. Sun. 5 

Dehu Road 

3 

rv. 

•(p); 6t]; fytn: o. 

LonavaJa 5 

Loiuvol* 

Doily 5 

Lonavala 

5 

1 

rvf 

3tl. 


'~T 
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Maml 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 


Direction ; 
Direct distance ; 
jTrivclIir.g distance. 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


44 Gevande Khadak 

45 Ghonas^t 

46 Godarhbaie 

47 Govitrl 

48 Induri 

49 ' Ingaluiia fTToSW 


50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

§63 

64 

65 

66 
67 

v68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 
SO 
0>. 


Jarhbavade 

Jamba vali 

Jarhbhula ^THToS 

Javan 

Kadadlie 

Kadav 

Kale 

Kalhata ^ r* ^ | d 
Kabre A. M. 
(3T.T1T.; 

Kabre N. M. ^ 

Kanhe 

Karandoli 

Karanjaganv 

Karle 
Karunj 
Kasala 
Katavi 
Kevare 
Khadkale 
Kamset 
Khanda ’jriy 
Khandale 
KhandasI 
Kivaie 


Kondivade A. M. 

(ar. ITT.) ... 

Kondivade N. 

^irfW# (^- ^0 - 

Kotburne 
Kune N. M.^ 
(vn.HT.) - 

Kurvande 
Ktisavall 
Kusaganv Bk. 


S\V; 

12.0; 

24.4. 

1.1: 

324; 

50; 

15. 

Ambeganv. 

4; 

NW: 

6.4; 

6.0. 

1.4; 

469; 

94; 

no. 

Vadaganv. 

1 

6' 

SE: 

5.6; 

iO.2. 

l.l: 

349; 

63; 

5. 

Taleganv. Db. 

5 

NW; 

8.6; 

10.0. 

1.2; 

243; 

52; 

46. 

Kamshet, 

6 

E; 

5.0; 

6.0. 

5.9; 

1549; 

318; 

198. 

Taleganv. Db, 

3 

NW; 

12.4; 

14.0. 

9.1; 

782: 

170. 


Vadaganv. 

14' 

E; 

6.0; 

8.0. 

1.2; 

211; 

42; 

45. 

Taleganv Db. 

5j 

NW; 

15.0; 

18.4; 

3.8; 

73; 

15; 

27. 

Kamshet. 

11 i 

NW; 

2.0; 

3.0. 

2.6; 

549; 

96: 

88. 

Vadaganv. 

3| 

SW; 

12.4; 

24.0. 

1.7; 

242: 

62; 

15. 

AmbegaiiY. 

5 

SW; 

7.6; 

12.0. 

2.3; 

315; 

51; 

43. 

Khadakale. 

8 

SW; 

12.6; 

22.0. 

0.7; 

182: 

33: 

20. 

Ambeganv. 

41 

W; 

10.0; 

19.0. 

1.5; 

338; 

66: 

77. 

Do. 

2 

N; 

9.4; 

10.0. 

4.9; 

565; 

120; 


Vadaganv. 

10 

NW; 

14.0; 

21.0. 

0.7; 

168; 

36: 


Do. 

21 


i NW 

i 

1 

7.6; 

11.0. 

0.7 

; 562 

; 106 

: 79. 

Kamsbet. 

3 

J E: 

7.0: 

3.0. 

' 2.6 

642 

116 

176. 

Do. 

3 

j W: 

12.4; 

14.0. 

1.2 

159 

37 

22. 

Karla. 


r NW; 

8.2; 

12.0. 

3.9 

1112 

194 

158. 

Kamshet. 

4 

i W; 

10.2; 

11.4: 

1.8 

575 

119 

79. 

Local. 


1 SW; 

6.4; 

11.4: 

2.2 

541 

102 

65. 

Khadakale. 

7 

In; 

10.0: 

11.0. 

4.2 

405 

92 


Vadaganv. 

15 1 

NE: 

1.6; 

2.0 

0.7 

288 

51 

28. 

Taleganv Db. 

2-J 1 

SW: 

12.0: 

21.0. 

0.7 

135 

31 

33. 

Ambeganv. 

31 

1 

W; 

5.4; 

6.0. 

1.7 

1431 

275 85. 

Kamshet. 

1 

! 

W; 

6.4; 

7.0. 

1.0 

281 

49 

46. 

Local. 

1 

, NW: 

17.0: 

26.0. 

5.0 

570 

133 


Karjal. 

:2 

1 W: 

17.2; 

19.0. 

Lonavala Mur 

licipal 

area 27. 

Local. 


W: 

10.4; 

10.6. 

11.8 

169; 

49 

38. 

Kamshet. 

8 

i N: 

12.0; 

12.0. 

4.9 

2.38; 

62 


Vadaganv, 

9 1 

1 

' W: 

12.0: 

18.0. 

2.6 

104; 

17 

35. 

Ambeganv. 

1 i 

1 

NW: 

7.4; 

8.0. 

1.2; 

216: 

48; 


Vadaganv. 

15 

1 

N: 

7.0: 

11.0. 

1.9; 

280; 

48: 

36. 

Kamshet. 

4 

SW. 

9.4: 

18.0. 

1.3: 

392: 

74. 

75. 

Ambeganv, 

3 

W: 

17.0: 

18.0. 

3.6: 

495; 

121. 


Khandala. 

2 

W: 

17.6: 

20.0. 

9.4: 

1905: 

252 

120. 

Lonavala. 

3 

NW; 

12.2; 

18.0. 

1.4. 

353 

68 

68. 

Vadaganv. 

18 

W: 

14.2: 

15.0. 

2.7. 

752 

159; 81. 

Lena '■ a! a. 

14 
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Tahika. 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; 
B^zar Day ; 
j Distance, 

' 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

1 

Water. 

1 

Lonavala 

12 

Lonavala 

Daily 12 

Lonavala 1 2 

w. 

Kamshet 

3 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 6 

Khadakale 3 

1 w. 

Talcg. Sin. 

6 

Talegai.v Db. Sun. 5 


■ rv. 

Kamshet 

6 

Vadaganv 

12 

Taleganv Stn. 14 

rv. 

Taleg. Dfc. 

2 

Local 

Tue. 

Taleganv Stn. 3 

> rv. 

Vadaganv 

14 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 14 

: Vadaganv 14 

t. 

Chorwadi 

4 

Induri 

2 

Taleganv Stn. 5 

w; rv. 

Kamshet 

11 

Vadaganv 

18 4 

Taleganv Sin. 19 

rv. 

Vadaganv 

3 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 3 

Vadaganv 3 

w. 

Malavali 

10 

Pirangut 

Fri. 5 

< Kolavan S 

w. 

Khadakale 

8 

Sivane 

5 

Khadakale S 

w; r. 

Lonavala 

12 

Lonavala 

Daily 12 

; Kolvana 8 

w; r. 

Malavali 

4 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 16 

Karla 6 

w. 

Vadaganv 

10 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 10 

' Vadaganv 1 0 

\v. 

Do, 

21 

Do. 

do. 2| 

Do. • 21 

t. 

Kamshet 

3 

Do. 

do. 1 1 

Kamshet 3 

t. 

Vadganv 

3 

Do. 

do. 3 

1 

Loco] 

( 

w. 

Mai aval i 

3,1 1 

Do. 

do. 10 j 

Karla 2 

tanki. 

Kamshet 

4 

Do. 

do. 12 f 

Kamshet 4 

t. 

Malavali 

1 

Do. 

do. I.I4 

Local 

w; t. 

Khadakale 

7 

Sivane 

Mon. 5 ' 

Khadakale 7 

w; rv. 

Kamshci 

12 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 15 

Kamshet 12 

w. 

Taleganv 


Taleganv Db. Sun. 

Taleganv 1 

rv. 

Malavali 

6 

, Sivane 

Mon. 6 


rv, * 

Kamshet 


Vadaganv 

Thu. 6 

Kamshet 

i 

rv. 

Dc. 

1 

Do. 

do. 7 

Do. 1 

rv. 1 

Bhivapuri 

10 

Goulavadi 

Sun. 6 

Vadaganv 30 1 

w. 

Local 


Local 

Daily 

Local 

p; w. 

Kamshet 

8 i 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 14 

Taleganv Stn. 16 . 

V/. 1 

Do. 

6 ; 

Do. 

do. 9 

Kamshet 6 ' 

rv. 

Lonavala 

6 ! 

Sivane 

Mon. 6 j 


rv. , 1 

Kamshet 

12 

1 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 15 1 

Kamshet 12 

1 

1 

W. ' 1 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

do. 11 

1 

Do. 4 1 

1 

w; t. \ 

Malavali 

Khandala 

5 

2i 

Sivane 

Khandala 

Mon. 7 
Daily 2 

Khandala 2 

rv, s 

spr. j 2 

Lonavala 
Vadaganv . 

3 

18 

Vadaganv . 

Thu. 18 

Lonavala 3 

Vadaganv 18 

W, 8 

w. 

Lonavala 

% 

U 



Lonavala , . ] ^ 

J 

Mr. j 8 

1 


Institutions and other 
information. 


s(p)- 

s(p): 2tl. 
s(p); 2tl; gjni; c. 

3tl. 

s(p); 6tl: mq; c. 
s(p): 5tl. 

2tl; ds; c. 
tl. 

sCp): 2il. 

2tl. 

put. 

tl. 

s(p): 2tl. 
pyt. 

s(p); 2tl; vill. Fr. Mrg. 
s(p): 3tl. 


Mrg. 

s(p);6tl:mq;ds: i. b.(n) 


s(p); 2tl. 
s(p); pyt; 
pyt: tl. 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 

e 

Mawal 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 


j Directions ; 

Direct distance ; 
Travelling distance. 


S: 9-0; 15-0. 


W; 15-4; 16-0. 


W; 8-6; 
SW; 1 1 -2: 
W: 10-4: 


16-0. 

20 - 0 . 


SW: 5-4; 12-0. 


82 Kusaganv Kd. W; 5-4; 7-0. 

83 Kusaganv P. M. 

• (T. ^TT.) 

84 Kusur ...| NW; 16-6; 24-0. 

'85 Lohagada ...j W; I1-6; I5'0. 

§86 Lonavale ... 

87 Mahaganv ... 

88 Manjaganv Mi'qqiq ... 

89 Malavdi N. M. 

90 Malavali F. M. 

(T. ^. ) 

91 Malavandl qojq'st ... 

92 Majeganv Bk. 

%■ 

93 Malevadi — 

94 Mangarula ... 

95 Mau iTTSi 
9t) Morave^fn^ 

97 Mun^^e ... 

98 Nagargahv TTHTTN’ ... 

99 Nagathall TPTT'*To5t ... 

100 Nane 

§101 N^oli-T-Cakana 

q- |u ft ^ ^ .J.. 

102 Nanoli N. M. 

^ q f. hT. ) 

§103 Navalakh Umbre 

104 Nayaganv TRPTT^ - 

105 Nesave 

106 Nigade 

107 Ojharde 3f1^ 

108 Ovale 

109 Pacane q-qi'T 

110 Pjde nane-mavala 

ql<rt (TT. HT.) 

111 Pale pavan-mavala 

(t. ^ - 

112 Pangololi - 

113 Panasoll .•• 

114 Parandavadi qr^^... 

115 Paradavadi MKq4^"t... 

116 pataca 'TTSW 


SW: 9-6: 
NW:l6-4; 

W: 9-6: 
NE: 3-4: 
NW: 8-0: 
SW: 14-4: 
W: 7-4: 
W: 14-4: 
NW: 1 1 -6: 
NW: 5-6: 
E: 4-4: 


21 - 0 . 

22 - 0 . 

15-0. 

9 0. 
26-0. 
9-0. 
15-0. 
17-0. 
7-0. 
5 0. 


NW: 5-0: 5-0. 
NE: 5-6: 9-0. 


W: 

W: 

N: 


4-2: 

9-6: 

6 - 6 : 


SW: 9-0: 
S: 8-0: 

NW: 9-4: 


5- 0. 
10 - 0 . 

6 - 0 . 
iro. 
16-0. 
14-0. 
14-0. 


W: 12-2: 19-0. 


W: 14-4: 
SW: 12-0: 
SE: 3-0: 
NW: 4-2: 
W: 9 '6; 


15-4: 

18-4: 

6-4. 

4-0. 

12 - 0 . 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

1-3: 201: 34: 58. 

Kamshet, 

2 

1-3: 521: 115: 51. 

Taleganv Db. 

12 

0-6: 282: 61: 

Karjat, 

12 

1-9: 277: 61: 40. 

Ambcganv, 

2 

2-1: 16,771: 4084 : 33. 

Local. 


3-2 : 689: 147: 162. 

Ambeganv. 

3 

1-0: 170: 30: 43. 

Ambcganv 


0-6: 190: 48: 27. 

Local. 


1*2: 219: 44: 51. 

Kamshet. 

5 

2-0: 386: 78: 15. 

Ambcganv. 

5 

12-5: 732: 149: 

Karjat. 

14 

1-7: 114: 21: 18. 

Ambcganv. 

3 

2-5: 195 : 41: 48. 

Taleganv Stn. 

6 

3-3 : 465 : 95: 115. 

Vadaganv. 

12 

3-6: 310: 41: 15. 

Ambeganv. 

7 

1 -3: 146 : 34 : 6. 

Kamshet. 


Lonavala Mun. area 23. 

Local. 


0-8: 238: 51: 

Vadaganv. 

17 

4-0: 761: 135: 212. 

Kamshet. 

2 

1 -9: 306: 59: 30. 

Taleganv Db. 

3 

0-9: 126: 27: 27. 

Khadakale. 

3 

13-2: 1973: 380: 153. 

Taleganv Db. 

6 

2-2 : 510: 86: 67. 

Kamshet. 


1 -3: 167: 40: 39. 

Do. 

7 

5-9: 443 : 91: 

Taleganv Db. 

9 

2-2: 366 : 72 : 68. 

Kamshet. 

6 

3-1: 591: 135: 50. 

Taleganv Db. 

7 

5-1: 510: HI: 56. 

Do. 

11 

1-2: 205 : 45 : 35. 

Kamshet. 

5 

1-0: 149: 16: 22. 

Ambeganv. 

3 

D. D. D. D. 



0-2: 56: 9: 12. 

Ambeganv. 

i 

1-8: 280: 51: 34. 

Taleganv Db. 

4 

0-2: 114: 17: 17. 

Vadaganv. 

4 

1-5; 479; 105; 85. 

Molavftli* 

1 


POONA DISTRICT 


753 




TaluJca. 


Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar; Bazar 
Distance. Day ; Distance. 


Motor Stand ; Water. 
Distance. 


Institutions and other 
information. 


Karjat 
Mala veil 
Local 

Malavali 

Malavali 

Local 


Malavali 

Talc^nv 

Vadaganv 

Lonaval 

Kamshet 

Lonavala 

Vadaganv 

Kamshet 

Talcganv 

Db. 

Khadakalc 

Taleganv 

Kamshet 

Do. 

Talcganv 

Talcganv 

Do. 

Do. 

Kamshet 


Lonavala 

Taleganv 

Kamshet 

Malavali 


Vadganv 

Thu. 7 

Taleganv Db. Sun. 12 

Goulvadi 

6 

Lonavala 

Daily 9 

Local 

Daily 

Vadaganv 

Thu, 16 

Sivane 

Mon, 6 

Vadganva 

Thu. 12 

Sivan 

Mon. 1 

Lonavala 

Daily 15 

Goulvadi 

Sun. 8 

Lonavala 

Daily 9 

Vadaganv 

Thu, 4 

Do. 

do. 12 

Lonavala 

Daily 12 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 9 

Lonavala 

Daily ^ 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 17 

Do. 

7 

Induri 

2 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 8 

Induri 

Tue. 6 

Taleganva 

Sun. 6 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 5 

Do. 

Thu. 13 

Taleganv Db, 

9 

Sivane 

Mon, 1 

Taleganv 

Sun- 7 

Do. Db. 

Sun. 11 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 12 

Sivane 

6 

Sivane 

Mon. 8 

Taleganv 

Sun. 4 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 4 

Do. 

Do. 12 


2 w. 


w. 

9 w. 


Local 


p; w. 


5 w; t. 

rv. 

2 w. 


9 rv. 

w. 

27 t. 

5 tanki. 

6 w. 

12 t. 

spr. 

t. 

1 p:w. 

17 F. 


2 Taleganv Stn. 2 rv. 
8 Khadakale 3 w. 


Do. Db, 10 2il 

w. 


6 Lonavala 


w..rv. 
4 rv. 

3 rv. 
w. 


pyt; tl. 

s(p); 3tl; gym. 


s(p): s(h): 3tl: ds; historic fort. 
s(p); mun:cs(con), (mp); 4mq; 31ib; 
c. ; d. b. 
s(p). 
s(p); 2tl. 
tl; ds. 

s(p); 2tl. 

s(p): 2tl. 
e(p); 2tl. 


U. 

s(p): 

s(p): 

tl. 

U. 

s(p); 

pyt: 

s(p): 

s(p); 


4tl ; Lonavala Mun. Area, 
tl. 

pyt:tl. 

2tl. 


s(p); cs (c): 2 tl; tnq: c: Bhurava 
Fr. and Ram Navami. 

tl. 

tl. 

2d. 

s(p) ; 2tl. gym. 
s(p) ; 2tl ; 
s(p) : 3 tl ; gym. 

»(p); tl. 


Deserted. 

2U. 

«(p) ; pyt ; 3 tl, 
tl. 

«(p) ; tl. 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Maual 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 


149 

§150 


Diiection ; 
Direct distar.ee ; 
Travelling distance. 


Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


117 Patharaganv TPTTTTT. 

118 Phagane 

119 Phalane TOT 

120 Pimpalakhunte pTW- 

121 Piihpaloli fMHaMt ... 

122 Pusane 

123 Rajapuri ^.. 

124 RakasavadI 

125 Sadapnr 

126 Sadavali 

127 Sai mi 

128 Sajurhbare ... 

129 S^gavade ... 

130 S^gise 

131 SahgavI^'3PT^ 

132 Sate ^ 

133 Savale 

134 Sevanti ^ 

135 Silatane ... 

136 Silim 

137 Sindaganv ... 

138 Sira(^e 

139 Sire ^ 

140 Sirag^v 

141 Sivali 

142 Sivane 

143 Somatane ... 

144 Somavadi ... 

145 Sudava^ ... 

146 Sudumbare — 

147 Taje 

148 Takave Bk. ... 


W: 7-0: 


Takave Kd. 

Talganv Dabhade 
(non-municipal area) 

150a Tajeganv Dabhade 
(municipal area) 

cTi^^nni (h )-, 
Thakurasai 3T^Wrf 


151 

152 

153 

154 


Thorana 

Thugahv^ 

Tikona 


W: 7-2: 
S: 7-4; 

N: 2-6: 
N\V:13-0; 
W; 12 -O: 
SW: 4-4: 
NW: 6-4: 
SE: 6-2: 
SE: 7-0; 
NW: 3-6; 
NE; I-4; 
W: 2-6: 
NW;l8-0; 
SW; 10-4; 
W; 9-4: 
SW; 14-0: 
W: 11-6: 
NW:12-4: 
N: 5-0; 
SE; 5-2: 
SW: 8-2: 
SW; 4-6; 

SE: 4-2: 


E; 

E; 


7-4: 

80 ; 


W: 

E: 


9 

4 


E: 4 


SW: 11 
NW:13 
SW: 6 
SW; II 


8-1. 

0*6 

209 

48 

9. 

Kamshcl, 

2 

20-0. 

0*6 

135 

28 

23. 

Ainbcganv. 

1 

7-0. 

1-6 

244 

44 

38. 

Vadaganv. 

7 

13-0. 

ri 

163, 

27 

21. 

Talcganv Db. 

8 

9-4. 

1-8 

420 

85 

18. 

Kamshet* 

3 

15-0. 

3-0 

477 

104 

60. 

Taleganv Db. 

12 

5-0. 

1-7 

294 

60 

19. 

Talcganv Sin. 

6 

16 -6. 

1-3 

Descried. 




14-4. 

0-6 

181 

28 

27. 

Lonavala. 

5 

iro. 

1-6 

369 

66 

55. 

Kamshet. 

6 

5-0. 

1-6 

287 

55 

50. 

Vadsganv. 

9 

9-2; 

1-5 

340 

65 

15. 

Taleganv Db. 

5 

110. 

1-3 

390 

79 

15. 

Do. 

5 

9-0. 

1-3 

380 

66 

15. 

Kamshet. 

7 

2-0. 

1-6 

175 

44 

57. 

Talcganv Db, 

4 

3 0. 

4*2 

1240 

222 

178. 

Kamshet. 

3 

28-0. 

OM 

535; 

119; 

• • 

Karjat. 

12 

190. 

0-3 

118 

20 

27. 

Ambeganv. 

1 

11-0. 

2-0 

529 

83 

17. 

Karla. 


25-0. 

4-7 

644 

123 

100. 

Ambeganv. 

5 


0-2 

82 

16 

24. 

Do. 

1 

16-0. 

2-2 

137 

29 

20. 

Kamshet. 

9 

5-0. 

1-6 

250 

45 


Taleganv Db. 

6 

6-4. 

1-5 

277 

54 

15. 

Do. 

4 

14-0. 

1-9 

513 

97 

66. 

Khadakale. 

10 

120. 

2-8 

752 

162 

114. 

Kamshet. 

6 

6-0. 

1*7 

358 

62 

20. 

Talcganv Db. 

3 

140. 

1-2 

29 

9 

10 . 

Kamshet. 

9 

8-0. 

1-5 

185 

38 

35. 

Taleganv. 

6 

8-2. 

2*6 

720 

153 

30: 

Do. 

3 

10-4. 

2-6 

513 

95 

20. 

Karrishct. 

3 

6-0. 

4-4 

979 

173 

139. 

Vadaganv. 

6 

10-0. 

1-6; 514; 90; 22. 

Kamshet. 

4 

4-0. 


7960: 1575; 20. 

Local, 

. 

4*0. 

10-3; 6349; 1334; 

LucaL 


21 ’4. 

1-0 

221 

45 

58. 

Ambeganv. 

2 

17'0. 

3-7 

105 

22 

23. 

Kamshet* 

10 

I2‘0. 

1-4 

277 

57 

64. 

Kamshet. 

5 

22 0. 

2-6 

; 20:6 50 

45. 

Ambeganv. 

5 



Taluka. 


POONA DISTRICT 


I DO 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 


Weekly Bczar ; Bazar 
Day ; Dista.nce, 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 


Water. 


Institutions and ether 
information. 


Kamshet 

2 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 8-1 

Malavali 

5 

Sivane 

Mon. 6 

Vadaganv 

7 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 7 

Taleganv 

7 

Sivane 

Mon. 2 

Kamshet 

3 

Vadaganv 

Thu. il 

Taleganv 

14 

Taleganv 

Sun. 12 

Vadaganv 

3 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 3 

Malavali 

1 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 1 1 

Taleganv 

8 

Sivane 

Mon. 1/8 

Khadakale 

5 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 9 

Dchu Road 

4 

Taleganv 

Sun. 5 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

do. 7 


Vadag?.nv 


w.rv, 
rv. 

I p.pW. 

' rv. 


Taleganv Stn. 14 


Do. 

Karla 

Taleganv 

Khadakale 


2 

8 

5 


w. 

n. 

IV. 


Vadaganv 
Do. 
Bhivapuri 12 
MalavaJi 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Kamshet 
Vadaganv 
Begadewadi 4 
Khadakale |0 
Taleganv 7 


Vadaganv 
Do. 
Goulavadi 
Lonavala 


Thu. 2 
do. 3 
Sun. 6 
Daily 1 1 


Vadaganv 



28 

7 


Lonavala 6 

Taleganv Stn. 17 
Vadaganv 5 


Khadakale |0 

Talegai IV 7 


Taleganv \^ 

Taleganv Stn. 6 
Do. 6 


Vadaganv 


Molavali 3 
Local 


Do. 


Vadaganv Thu. 10 

Local Sun. 


Molavali 

Kamshet 

Do. 

Molavali 


6 

10 

5 

8 


Local 


Sivane 

daganv 

Sivane 

Pirangut 


Sun* 


Mon. 6 
Thu, 17 
Mon, 

Fri. i 


Taleganv Stn. 


w. 
rv. 
w. 
rv. 
n- 
t. 
rv. 
w. 
t. 

rv. 

w. 

w. 

rv. 

spr. 

n. 

rv. 

w. 

rv. 


rv. 

t. 

rv. 

w:rv. 

w. 

w. 

w; rv. 
p: w. 


D 


o« 


Taleganv Stn. 18 
Do. 10 


s(p) ; tl. 
tl. 

»(p) ; tl, 

I tl. 


rv. 

rv. 

rv. 

w. 


s(p) : 3tl. 
s(p) ; 3tl ; gym. 
s(p) ; 2 tl. 

Deserted, 
tl. 
tl. 

s(p) ; 2tl. 

3tl ; c. 

s(p) : 4tl : c. 

il. 

2tl. 

s(p) : 3tl. 
s(p) ; 3tl. 

Sevikadevi tl, 
s(p); tl. 
s(p); 3il. 

2tl. 

Shiradhubai tl. 

2tl. 

3tl. 

s(p); pyt. 

sW:5tl;mq;ds; gym; c; BWrava Fr. 
Phg. sud. I. 

s(p); 2tl; c. 

Semajai tl. 
tl; ds. 

s(p): 3tl; c; Saiitaii Maharaj Fr 
sip); 2tl 

S(p); cs(mp); 3tl; gym; c; Viihal Fr 
Mg!«. Slid. 15. 

s(p): tl. 

■W: «.): p>-t| 

rr. Cl. sud. I. 


2tl. 

2U. 

s(p); 2tl. 
2tl. 


UQ-BBk Vf2«<48a 
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BOMBAY STATE 


Mawal 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 


Direction ; 
Direct distance ; 
Travelling distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
douseholds ; Agriculturists. 

Post Office 
Distance 

SW; 13.0; 21.0. 

3.0; 

393; 60; 61. | 

Ambcganv. 

W: 15.0; 10.0. 

Lonavala Mun. area 73. | 

Lonavala. 

. W; 17.0; 21.0. 

9.0 

208 ; 40; 38. 

Do. 

. NW;10.4; 13.0. 

3.7 

668; 145; 107. 

Kamsfict 

. S; 2.4; 6.0. 

4.3 

969; 165; 165. 


. NW; 9.2; 11.4; 

l.O 

42: 10; 11. 

Kamsbet. 

. NW;10.2; 12.0. 

6.0 

733; 148; 

Do. 

H.Q. 

4.0 

2512; 528; 145. 

Local. 

. W; 7.0; 

1.0 

127; 29; 4. 

Kamshet 

. SW; 13.0; 23.0. 

0.6 

168; 35; 15. 

Ambeganv. 

^ NW;13.0; 18.0. 

2.7 

160; 39; 

Vadaganv. 

.. W; 11.4; 14.0. 

1.4 

535; 106: 83. 

Karla. 

W; 12.2: 14.0. 

2.5 

338; 66; 45. 

Do. 

.. W; 8.0; 8.4. 

0.7 

253; 50: 11. 

Kamsfict 

.. W; 14.0; 15.0. 

Lonavala Mun. area ; 67 ; 

Lonavala. 

13.6. 

1.4 

50; 11; 35. 

Kamsfiet. 

» • 

E; 4.0: 4.4. 

1.6 

345; 61; 1. 

Taleganv Db 

.. W: 12.2; 14.0. 

0.9 

237 : 45 ; 32. 

Lonavala. 

.. SW: 10.4; 19.0. 

1.9 

331; 59; 66. 

Ambeganv. 

.. NW; 7.2; 7.0. 

1.9 

376; 80: 112. 

Vadaganv. 

,. E; 8.2: 8.4; 

0.7 

73; 19: 17. 

Kamsfiet 

.. SW; 8.0: 2.0. 

1.8 

300: 60: 68. 

Do. 

.. SW: 8.6: 13.4; 

0.9 

188; 40; 49. 

Ambeganv* 


155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 
161 
162 


163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 


Tung 

Tuhgarli 

Udeva(^ 

Ukas^a 
Urse ^ 
Vadavali 
Vadesvar 
Vadag^v 

Vadivale qiPs^oa 


Vakasal 

Valakha 

Vaiavana 

Valavanti 

Varale 

* 

Varasoll 

Varu 

Vaunda 

Velhavali 

Yelaghoja qrtq't^ 

Yelase 


2 

1 

12 

7 

7 

10 


6 

18 

li 

2 

4 

7 

2 

2| 

3 

4 

7 
6 

8 

5 


f 


Taluia. 


POONA DISTRICT 


757 


• Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 

Motor Stand ; 

Water. 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Day ; Distance. 

Distance. 


information. 


Lonavala 

8 

Sivane 

Mon. 8 



1 

w. 

Do. 

1 

Lonavala 

Daily 1 

Lonavala 

1 

1 p: w. 

Lonavala 

12 

Lonavala 

Daily 12 

Do. 

12 

t. 

Kamshet 

7 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 13 

Taleganv 

Stn. 15 

w. 

Taleganv 

4 

Taleganv 

Db. Sun. 4 

Do. 

4 

w; rv. 

Kamshet 

7 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 13 

Do. 

15 

rv. 

Do. 

10 

Do. 

do. 12 

Kamshet 

10 

t. 

Local 

• 

Local 

1 

} 

Thu. 

Local 


w. 

Kamshet 

ii 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 8 


1 

rv. 

Lonavala 

14 

Lonavala 

Daily 14 I 



w. 

Vadaganv 

18 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 18 1 

Vadaganv 

18 

w. 

MalavaJi 

3 

Do. 

do. 12 

Karla 

U 

t; w. 

Do. 

3 

Do. 

do. 10 

’ Do. 

2 

w. 

Kamshet 

4 





w. 

Lonavala 

2 

Lonavala 

Daily 2 

Local 


p: w. 

Kamshet 

n 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 13-6 

Taleganv 

Sin, 15 

rv. 

ialcganv 

2 

Taleganv 

Sun. 2^ 

Taleganv 

Stn. 2 

rv. 

Lonavala 

3 

Lonavala 

Daily 3 

Lonavala 

3 

w. 

Malavali 

7 

Sivane 

Mon. 8 



w. 

Kamshet 

5 

Vadaganv 

Thu. 7 

Vadaganv 

7 

t. 

Kamshet 

6 

Do. 

do. 12 

Taleganv Stn. 14 

w. 

Do. 

8 

Sivane 

Mon. 4 




Khadakale 

8 

Do. 

do. 7 

Khadakale 

II 

rv. 


2tl: old fort. 

3tl;gym; Lonavala Mun. area. 

5tl; Raiamachi Fort. 
s(p); 2tJ. 
s(p).' pyt; 3tl. 
tl. 

s(p); pyt; 3tl. 

s(p); pyt: cs(c), (mis); 5tl. mq: 2ds; 
gym:c;PotobaFr.Ct. sud. 15 ; d. b. ; 
i.b. 

2tl. 

2tl. 

pyt; 2tl; ds, 
s(p); 4lJ; ds. 

2tl. 

tl. 

s(p); 8ll; mq; lib; Lonavala Mun. area, 
tl. 

tl; gym. 

2tl. 

s(p): il. 

2il. 

pyt. 



BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


MulsTti 


Seri 

alNo. : Village Name. 

l' 

i 

Direction ; 
Direct distarice ; 
fravelling distance. | 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

9 

1 

Adaganv 

1 

• « 9 

W: 14.4: 20. 

3.4. 

142; 20; 

Lonavala. 

* 

16 

2 

Adam ala aninns 

• 9 9 

SW: il.O: 20. 

3.0 

178; 40; 42. 

Velhe. 

18 

3 

Akole 

• • 9 

W: 2.6; 4.0. 

1.0 

407; 82; 

Paud. 

2 

4 

Ambadaveta 3ri4^^d' 
• * - 1 

E; 2.0; 2.0. 

4.0 

892; 181; 323. 

Pirangut 

3 

5 

Ambavali sricjq^r 

9 9 9 

E: 4.0; 


Deserted. 



6 

Ambavane 

9 9 9 

W: 17.0: 27.0. 

4.7 

453; 99; 

Lonavola. 

12 

7 

Ariibeganv 

9 9 9 

SE: 4.0: 8.0. 

4.0 

1057; 222; 246. 

Uravade. 

1 

8 

Andaganv 

9 9 9 

S: 5.0: 10.0. 

3.0 

195; 172; 160 

Paud. 

6 

9 

Andese 3t^5r 

• 99 

SW: 2.4: 4.0. 

1.0 

495; 113; 

Paud. 

6 

10 

Andhale 

9 9 9 

NW; 7.2: 13.0. 

2.0 

135; 36; 66. 

Pirangut. 

13 

11 

Asade sffr^ 

9 9 9 

W: 2.6: 6.0. 

1.0 

273; 55; 

Paud. 

4 

12 

Barpe Bk. 

9 9 9 

W; 13.4; 20.0. 

2.0 

299; 67; 

Lonavala. 

15 

13 

Bavadhana Bk. 


E: 10.4: 14.0. 

2.0 

720; 152; 156. 

Poona (Dn. 

4 


^TT^TT %■ 





Gym.) 


14 

Bavadliana Kd. 


E: 10.6: 15.0. 

2.0: 319; 65; 57. 

Do. 

4 









15 

Belavade 

9 9 9 

S: 2.6: 4.0. 

2.0 

; 623; 112; 135. 

Paud. 

4 

16 

Bembatamaja 

SW; 11.0; 22.0. 

9 

38; 9; 6. 

Velhe. 

12 

17 

Bhadasa Bk.'JTK^f 

W: 5.4: 5.0. 

2.4 

; 646; 123; 

Paud. 

5-4 

18 

BhMagudi ')rf^5^r 

99 

9. 

1.0: 573; 135; 

Kolavan. 

2 

19 

Bhariibarde >TT^ 

9 9 

W: 16.0: 20.0. 

3.9; 410; 82; 

Lonavala. 

18 

20 

Bhare 

9 9 

E: 4.0: 6.0. 

1.0; 346; 70; 80. 

Pirangut. 

2 

21 

Bhode 

9 9 

SW: 7.0: 12.0.' 

4.0; 408 ; 85; 92. 

Paud. 

10 

22 

BhoyanI >ftWr 

9 9 

SW; 12.0: 27.0. 

— 

; 188; 46; 45. 

Velhe. 

16 

23 

Bhuganv 

9 9 

E: 9.0: 11.0. 

5.0; 1133; 209; 204. 

Poona. D.Gym. 10 

24 

Bhukuni 

^ c\ 

9 9 9 

E: 7.4: 8.0. 

2.0; 1045; 178; 181. 

Pirangut. 

3 


25 Gale 

26 Candivali i — 

27 Cande 

28 Cikhalaganv 

29 Cikhali Bk. 

30 Cincavada 

31 Dakliall 

32 Dakhane 

33 Dasave 

34 Davaje 

35 Devaghar 

36 Dhadavali - 

37 Dhamana-vaha] 

qTR’’^' WfToS. 

38 Disali 

39 Dongaraganv vil'f 

40 Ekole ^+1^ 

41 Gadale ■‘1^^ 


N; 2.0; 3.0. 

2.0: 396; 

W; 10.4; 20.0. 

3.0; 409; 

E: 6.4: 9.0. 

2.0: 311; 

NW: 5.7; 7.0. 

2.0: 508; 

25.0. 

-; 418; 

SW: 2.0: 3.0. 

1.0: 418: 

NE: 1.4: 2.0. 

4.0: 919; 

NW: 5.0. 

1.0: 317: 

SW: 11.0; 23.0. 

-; 231 : 

11.0. 


NW:16.0: 20.0. 

2.7: 143: 

23.0. 

— ; 110: 

SW; 14.0; 26.0 

210; 

W. 5.4; 5.4 

0.4: 102; 

NW: 7.0. 

3.0: 220; 

W: 17.0; 22.0. 

2.9; 63: 

SW: 14.0; 26.0. 

9 

— : 146: 


89; 

94. 

Paud. 

3 

96; 


Lonavala. 

15 

55; 

57. 

Pirangut. 

4 

98; 

65. 

Paud. 

4 

Deserted. 

Vilh?. 

8 

79: 

129. 

Paud. 

3 

169; 

45. 

Do. 

2 

56; 

89. 

Do. 

2 

51; 

52. 

Velhe, 

14 

267: 

64. 

Pirangut. 

12 

31. 


Lonavala. 

10 

27; 

30. 

Velhe. 

12 

43; 

51. 

Do. 

20 

21; 


Paud. 

5 

58: 

78. 

Kolav-n. 

0-4 

11; 


Lonavala. 

18 

20; 

56. 

Velhe. 

18 
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Poona 


Chinchavad 


Poona 

Poona 

Do. 


Poona 


Poona 


Poona 

Do. 

Do. 


Poona 

Poona 

Do. 

Do. 

Poona 

Poona 

Lonavala 

Poona 

Do. 


Poona 

Lonavala 

Poona 


, : Weekly Bazar : Bazar 
. Day : Distance. 

% 

1 1 

6 Paud 

Sat. 20 

6 Veihe 

Fri. 18 1 

Paud 

S--1. 1 

Chotavado 

Tucs. 1 I 

2 PauJ 

Sat. 30 , 

3 Gholavaje 

Tues. 4 

4 Paud 

Sat. 6 

6 Do. 

do. 6 

4 Chotavad 

Tucs. 10 

Paud 

Sat. -1 j 

) Do. 

do. 25 1 

1 Poona 

Wed. 5 ’ 

Do. 

do. 5 1 

> Paud 

Sat. 4 i I 

> Ambegonv Kd.Thu. 6 1 

Paud 

Sat. 5 1 S 

» Do. 

do. 9 J 

Do. 

do. 24 1 

' Gholavade 

Tues. 1 F 

Paud 

Sot. 10 ^ 

Ambeganv 

Thu. 9 h 

Poona 

Wed. 10 L 

Paud 

Sat. 8 L 

Do. 

do. 3 P 

Do. 

do. 16 h 

Ghotavade 

Tues, 3 P 

Kola van 

Fri. 2 K 

Velhe 

Fri. 8 K 

Paud 

Sat. 3 P 

Do. 

do. 2 

Do. 

do. 2 1 

Ambeganv 

Thu. 8 K 

Poona 

18 K 

Paud 

32 L 

Ambeganv 

Thu. 4 K 

Do. 

14 

Paud 

Sat. 5 M 

Do. 

do. 7 K 

Do. 

do. 24 L 

Ambeganv 

Thu. 13 K 



Institutions and other 
infomriatioii. 


16 w. 


Shere 


Lonav.ila 

Uravade 

MnthcKI 

PauJ 

Kolavan 

Shore 


w. 

I ; w. 

3 w. 

6 n; w. 
6 w. 

I I rv. 

13 ! >v. 

f 

i w ; rv, 

I w. 


I w.; n. 

3 rv; w. 
16 w; t. 

1 1 rv. 

2 w. 

14 t. 

3 w. 

2 w; rv. 
2 w. 


2tl. 
s(p):2tl. 

£(p); pyt; SlI; 4 gym. 

Deserted. 
s(p); 3ll. 
s(p); tl. 

s(p); cs(mp); ll. 
s(p); tl. 

2tl: c. 

3(p): 2il. 
tl. 

s(p): 4tl; 2 gym: c. 

4tl: gym; c. 

s(p): il. 
tl. 

s(p); tl. 

2tl. 

tl. 

s(p): 3tl: g)Tn. 
s(p); tl. 
tl. 

s(p); C3(c); 3ll; 2 gym; c; Padmavat! 
Fr. in April, 

cs(mp);'6tl; 3g>'m; Bhalrava Fr. 
in March. 
s(p); pyt; 2tl; gym. 
tl. 

s(p); tl, gym. 
s{p);pyt;2ll;c. 

s(p); tl. 

s(p); pyt; 2tl; gym; vill. fr. Ct. >ad 4. 


2ll; Launch Khadakvasala. 

tl. 

tl. 

tl. 


rv. 
w; n. 
w. 


tl; gym; c. 
tl. 
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Mvkhi 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 

Direction ; 
Direct distance ; 
Travelling distance. 

42 Ghere-kille ... 

13.0: 

43 Ghotavade ... 

NE; 3.6; 5.0. 

44 Ghutake ^ 2 % ...' 

W: 15.4; 18.0. 

45 HadasI ...' 

9; 

46 Hinjavadi P^'JiqsV ...| 

NE: 9.6: 11.0; 

47 Hotale 

6.0. 

48 Jamaganv ... 

W: 5.0; 5.0. 

49 Jarhbe ^jrt^ ...j 

NE: 11.0: 14.0. 

50 Jarhbhulane ... 

NW: 16.6; 22.0; 

51 Jatede 

S; 6.0; 9.4; 

52 Javala '■ji ^ oo ••• 

N: 4.4; 8.0. 

53 Kalamaset ... 

W: 2.4; 3.0. 

54 Kararhboll ... 

NW: 1.0: 2.0. 

55 Kasara-sa! ^Frerwrf . . 

NE: 8.2; 13.0. 

56 Kas^a-Ambavali 



4.0; 

57 Kaslng 

NW: 12.0. 

58 Katara-khadak +'ld"< 

NW: 11.0; 

^ ... 


59 KMavadi <T>raqs^ 

10.4: 

60 Kharhboli <si=ria5t ... 

N; 5.^ 10.0. 

61 Kharavade^ Mins ... 

S: 5.0; 11.0. 

62 Khecare ^ ... 

4.0: 

63 Khubavall ... 

NW: 3.2; 5.0. 

64 Kolavade 'tjloONs 

12.0. 

65 Koiavall 't>')c(5i<N<rtt ... 

W: 14.0: 20.0. 

66 Kojavana 

NW: 7.0: 

67 Kolos! ^ 

SW: 14.0: 24.0. 

68 Kondhavle ... 

SW; 1.6: 3.0. 

69 Kondhur^'f^T 

S; 7.0; 9.0. 

70 Kothien 

18.0. 

71 Kuie ^ 

NW: 5.0; 

72 Kuihbheri 

W; 15.6: 18.0. 

73 Lavale ^®lo> 

E; 6.0: 7.0. 

74 Lavharde «o^ls ^ ... 

SW; 6.4: 14.0. 

75 Mahalunge +i^icA’T ... 

E: 10.0; 12.0. 

76 Male 

W: 5.6: 7.0. 

77 MMeganv ... 

10.0. 

78 Maluste *0^?^ 

NW:17.4; 18.0. 

79 Mana iTHT 

NE: 7.0: 7.0. 

80 Mandeda ♦ii^s 

SW: 3.4; 5.0. 

81 Manjagaiiv ... 

23.0. 

82 Marunji 

NE: 9.2; 14.0. 

83 Mose Kd. ... 

S; 10.0; 23.0. 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

1-0; Deserted. 



8.0: 2037 : 427 ; 514. 

• 

Pirangut. 

4 

3.3: 98: 22: 

Lonavala. 

18 

2.0: 322: 63; 15. 

Kolavan. 

1 

3.0; 757: 142; 99. 

Chinchavad. 

4 

5.7: 284: 65; 47. 

Paud. 

4 

1.4: 395: 76. 

Do. 

5 

3.0: 528: 104. 

Chinchavad. 

4 

1.7; 2.0; 1.0. 

Lonavala. 

8 

-: 339; 67 : 27. 

Paud. 

16 

4.0; 631; 142; 150. 

Pirangut. 

7 

0.5; 97 : 26 : 7. 

Paud. 

3 

1.0: 230: 41; 40. 

Do. 

2 

4.0: 761; 141. 

Dehu Road. 

4 

5.0; 558: 101; 102. 

Pirangut. 

2 

3.0; 785; 153; 75. 

Kolavan. 

4 

3.0; 560; 132; 135. 

Pirangut. 

14 

— ; 222: 36; 

Do. 

12 

3.0; 594; 138; 50. 

Do. 

7 

1.0; 213; 51; 60. 

Pi.ud. 

11 

3.0: 1039; 214; 250 

Do. 

4 

1.0: 214: 46; 

Do. 

4 

625: 129; 134. 

Do. 

13 

1.4; 44: 12; 

Lonavala. 

10 

1.2: 600; 105; 65. 

Local. 


— ; 74; 17; 22. 

Vehle. 

16 

2.0: 810: 170; 25. 

Paud. 


— ; 807; 170; 125. 

Do. 

14 

I.O; Deserted. 

Lonavala. 

16 

3.0; 863; 159; 41. 

Paud. 

3 

1.3; 134; 26; 

Lonavala. 

15 

8.0; 1539: 277 250. 

Pirangut. 


3.0; 280; 51; 5. 

Paud. 

22 

2.0: 804; 134; 145. 

Poona Dn.Gym. 5 

6.0; 732: 149; 160. 

Paud. 

7 

445 ; 89; 

Do. 

8 

1.0; Deserted. 

Lonavala. 

14 

9.0; 1780; 328; 178. 

Chinchavad. 

6 

4.0; 548; 120; 

Paud. 

7 

2.6; 44; 11; 

Lonavala. 

15 

3.0; 562: 109; 

Chinchavad. 

5 

— ; 199; 38; 42. 

Vehle. 

16 
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Railway St. : 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ] 

Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 

Motor Stand 

Distance. 

* 

Water. 

Institu*ions and other 
information. 








Deserted. 

Chinchavad 

Local 

Tuc. 


Pirangut 

4 

w. 

s(p); pyt; cs(mp); 4tl; vill. fr. Ct. sud. 








15. 

Lonavala 18 

Paud 

Sat. 

20 

Lonavala 

18 

w. 

il. 

Do. 16 




Kolavan 

1 

1 w. 

s(p); 2ll. 

Chmchavad 4 

Poona 


12 

Aundh 

7 

w. 

s(p): cs(c); 2tl.; gym. 


Kolavan 

Fri. 

2 

Kolavan 

2 

rv. 

s{p): 2tl. 


1 Paud 

Sal. 

3 

Shere 


w. 

! s(p): tl; gym. 

Dehu Road 2 

Chinchavad 

Daily 

4 

Dehu Road 

2 

rv. 

s(p); 3(1; gym: ds. 

Lonavala 8 

Paud 

Sat. 

34 

Lonavala 

8 

w. 

i 

Poona 22 

Do. 

do. 

16 

Muthe Khird 

4 

w; rv. 

1 2tl: gym: c. 


Ghotavade 

Tue. 

4 

Paud 

4 

w. 

s(p): 2tl. 

Poona 22 

Paud 

Sat. 

3 

Do. 

3 

w. 

2tl. 


Do. 

do. 

2 

Do. 

2 

rv. 

2tl; gym: c. 

Dehu Road 4 

Taleg. Db. 

Sun. 

8 

Taleganv Db. 

8 

w. 

s(p); 2tl: gym. 

Poona 1 5 

Ghotavade 

Tue. 

3 

Pirangut 

2 

w. 

s(p): 4tl: 2 gym: vill. fr.Ct. vad. 3. 

Malavali 8 

1 Paud 

Sat. 

10 

Kolavan 

4 

w. 

s(p); 5tl: gym. * 

Chinchavad 17 

Ghotavade 

Tue. 

9 

Paud 

9 

w. 

s(p);3tl;gym. 

Poona 1 8 

Poona 


18 

Khadakvasala 

7 

w. 

ti. 

Taleg. Db. 8 

Taleg. Db. 


8 

Kolavan 

7 

w. 

s(p); tl. 

Poona 22 

Paud 

Sat. 

11 

Muthe Khind 

7 

rv. 

s(p); tl; ds. 

Do. 26 

Do. 

do. 

4 

Paud 

4 

w. 

s(p); tl. 


Do. 

do. 

3 

Do. 

3 

rv. 

s(p); 2tl, 

Poona 22 

Do. 

do. 

10 

Muthe Khind 

7 

w. 

s(p); tl. 

Lonavala 14 

Do. 

do. 

27 

Lonavala 

14 

w. 


Poona 40 

Do. 

do. 

10 

Local 

1 

w. 

s(p):cs(mp);6tl. 

Do. 40 

Ambeganv 

Thu. 12 

Khadakvasala 

30 

rv. 

tl. 

Do. 20j 

Paud 

Sat. 


Paud 


t. 

s(p): pyt; 2tl: 2 gym; Bhahava Fr. Ct. 








sud. 10. 

Do. 20 




Pirangut 

10 

w. 

s(p): pyl:6tl; gym; ViH.Fr. Ct. sud. 1. 

Lonavala 16 

Paud 

Sat. 

27 

Lonavala 

16 

rv. 

Deserted. 


Kolavan 


4 

Kolavan 

4 

1 w. 

s(p).‘ pyt; 2tl: gym. 

Lonavala 15 

Paud 


27 

Lonavala 

15 

w. 


Chmcha\ad 8 

Ghotavade 

Tue. 

3 

Pirangut 

4 

w. 

s(p); cs(c): 4tl; 2 gym; mq; c; Rotmal 








Bhairava Fr. Ct. vad. 8. 

Poona 30 

Paud 

Sat. 

22 

Muthe Khind 

10 

rv. 

2tl. 

Chinchavad 4 

Poona 


4 

Pirangut 

5 

w; rv; 

s(p); 2tl; gym. 


Paud 

Sal. 

7 

Mulshi 

0-2 

w. 

s(p): #ym. 

Poona 25 




Muthe Khind 

4 

w; t. 

s(p); 3tl; c. ; c 

Lonavala 14 

Do. 

do. 

30 

Lonavala 

14 



Chinchavad 6 

Ghotavade 


3 

Aundh 

8 

w. 

s(p): 2tl: gym; mq. 


Paud 

Sat. 

7 

Paud 

7 

w. 

s(p); 2tl. 

Lonavala 15 

Do. 

do. 

26 

Lonavala 

15 

w. 


Chinchavad 6 

Poona 



Chinchavad 

6 

w. 

3(p): 4tl; gym. 

Poona 34 

Velhe 

Fri. 

16 

Khadakvasala 

20 

rv. 
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Mulshi 


Serial No. : Village Name. 


84 Muganv 

85 Mugavade ’TWf 

86 Mulaklieda ... 

87 Mulasi Kd. 

88 MutheiTS 

89 Nadagahv ••• 

90 Nandagahv ... 

91 Nande^rr^ 

92 N^divall ... 

93 Naneganv ... 

94 Nere ^ 

95 Nive 

96 Padalaghar MslaJHT... 

97 Pajase ^ ... 

98 Patharaseta Tr^TRTf... 

99 Pauda 


100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 
112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 
121 
122 

123 

124 

125 

126 


Pirhpaloli ... N; 

Pimpari ...: W: 

Pirahguta — j E; 

Pomaganv ...| W; 

Punavale 'T*ingo ...| NE; 

Ravade TRt ... W; 

Rihe fT| ... NE; 

8ahapur-peth 

<13. 

Sakhari 'EIW^ ... SW; 

Scalar < ...' W; 

Saiv Kd. ... S: 

Sarhbhave ... W; 

Sates^ 

SavaragaiivtfN <-<1 R-. NW; 
Sedan! ^ITFft ... W; 

Sere ^ ^ 

Silesvar ... W; 

Sds ^ 

Tahmani Bk. di*^HI SW; 


Direction ; 
Direct distance ; 
Travelling distance. 

Area (Sq. 
Households ; 

ms.) ; Pop. : 
Agriculturists 

SW: 

13-0; 

25 0. 


211 

49 

76. 

NE; 


30. 

2-0 

35! 

65 

55. 

E; 

4-6; 

8-0; 

2-0 

470 

91 

82. 

W: 

7-0; 

8 0. 

2-2 

410 

84 

46. 

S: 

50; 

8 0. 

40 

1425 

281 


NW; 

16-4: 

20-0. 

16 

12 

5 


NW: 

7-0; 


2-0 

451 

92 

85. 

E: 

7-0: 

90. 

30 

507 

87 

70. 

W: 

9 0; 

21 0. 

2-3 

222 

50 


NW; 


7-0. 

20 

384 

82 

45. 

NE; 

9-4; 

13-0. 

4-0 

740 

145 


W: 

12-4: 

180. 

6-5 

598 

115 


SW: 

12-0; 

22 0. 


83 

20 

22. 



22-0; 


171; 

29 

32. 

S: 

10-4: 

30-0. 


173: 

33 



H. Q. 


3-0. 

1916; 

376 

25. 

N; 

5*2: 

11-0 

2-0, 

563; 

100; 

47 

W: 

12-0: 

16-0. 

12-0 

: 312; 

68; 


E; 


5 0. 

2-0; 

1306; 

238; 

210. 

W: 

13-0: 

24-0. 

5-7: 

470; 

99; 


NE; 

11-6: 

15 0. 

2-0; 

800; 

145. 


W; 

|•2; 

2-0. 

1-1; 

363; 

74. 

18. 


Post Office : 
Distance. 


Urav^de. 

Lonavala. 


Lonavala. 

Kolavan. 

Chinchavad, 

Paud. 


SW; 

W: 

S: 

W; 


'-I • 

Tata Talav 2T3Tc|^5R 
Tathavade dmH'^ ... 
Tav ^ ^ , 
Telabaila 
Temaghar 

Theraganv ..• 

U^avall 

Uravade 


NE; 

S; 

W: 

SW: 

NE: 

SW: 

SE; 


4-0; 7 0. 
20-0. 

13-0: 23-0. 
17-4: 30 0. 

9- 4: 22-0. 
6-0; 6-0. 

7- 0. 
2-0; 3-0. 

10- 4: 20 0. 
2-6: 4-0. 
4-6: 6-0. 
9-4: 140. 

13- 0; 13-0 

8- 0. 

11- 6: 14-0. 

12- 0; 22-0. 
18 0: 22-0. 
7-0: 15-0. 
12-6: 160. 

14- 0 210. 
4-4; 70. 


312; 68; Paud. 

1306; 238; 210. Local. 

470; 99; Lonavala. 

800; 145. Chinchavad. 

363; 74. 18. Paud. 

1229; 270 ; 220. Pirangut. 


1 - 0 ; 

1 - 0 ; 

10 . 

2-9: 

2- 9; 
0-5: 
40; 
12 - 2 ; 

24-8; 

3- 0; 


86; 19. 

155; 36; 

86 ; 21 ; 
167; 36; 

301 ; 50. 

356; 69; 

284; 53; 

300; 62. 

544; 113. 
144; 25. 
765; 144; 
6755; 129; 

180; 62. 
571; 104. 


466; 93; 

4*3; 230 ; 49. 

4-0; 201; 42; 

2-0; 380; 52. 

Deserted. 

12 0: 1437: 288; 


Lonavala. 

32. Velhe. 

Lonavala. 
46. Velhe. 

Paud. 

55. I Kolavan. 

52. Paud. 

Lonavala. 

Paud. 

Do. 

148. Aundh. 

66. Paud. 

Do. 

Chinchavad. 

91. Velhe. 

Lonavala. 

4. Paud. 

Chinchr.vad. 

225. Loca*. 
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« 1 

Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Poona 

42 

AmLeganv 

12 

Khadakvasala 

30 

Do. 

20 

Paud 

Sat. 3 

Paud 

3 

Do. 

14 

Chotavade 

Tue. 2 

PIrangut 

3 



Paud 

Sat. lO 

Mulshi 

3 

Poons 

24 

Do. 

CO 

d 

Muthe Killed 

2 

Lonavala 

10 

Do. 

do. 

Lonavala 

10 

Poona 

24 

Do. 

do. 4 

Kolavan 

2 

Chinchavad 

7 

Chotavade 

Tue. 

Pirangut 

4 



Paud 

Sat. 13 

Mulshi 

5 

Poona 

27 

Poona 

27 

Kolavan 

2 

Dehu Road 

5 

Chinchavad 

6 

Dehu Road 

5 

Poona 

36 

Paud 

Sat. 16 

Mulshi 

9 

Do. 

40 

Ambcganv 

8 

Khadakvasala 

30 

Do. 

35 

Vclhe 

Fri. 17 

Do. 

27 

Do. 

33 

Moje 

4 

Do. 

18 

Do. 

22 

Local. 


Local 


Chinchavad 12 

Chotavade 

Tue. 5 

Pirangut 

9 

Poona 

35 

Paud 

Sat. 16 

Mulshi 

8 

Do. 

15 

Chotavade 

Tue. 4 

Local 


Lonavdia 

18 

Paud 

Sat. 24 

Lonavala 

13 

Dehu Road 

2 

Chinchavad 

Daily 2 

Dehu Road 

2 

Poona 21-4 

Paud 

Sat. 2 

Paud 

2 

Chinchavad 10 

Chotavade 

Tue. 2 

Pirangut 

7 

Lonavala 

II 

Paud 

Sat. 31 

Lonavala 

II 

Poona 

38 

Ambcganv 

Thu. 10 

Khadakvasala 

29 

Lonavala 

16 

Paud 

Sat. 27 

Lonavala 

16 

Poona 

30 

Ambcganv 

Thu. 2 

Khadakvasala 

18 

« 


Peud 

Sat. 7 

Local 

1 

Poona 

24 

Do. 

do. 5 

Kolavan 

2 



E)o. 

do. 3 

Paud 

3 



Do. 

do. 14 

Mulshi 

7 



Do. 

do. 4 

Local. 




Do. 

do. 4-4 

Sere 

M 

Poona 

9 

Poona 

9 

Pashan 

2 



Paud 

Sat. 13 

Mulshi 

13 


Do. 

Chmchavad 3 Chinchavad 
Poona 37 Ambcganv 
Lonavala 15 Paud 
Poona 32 Do. 
Chinchavad 2 Poona 



Institutions and other 
information. 


sp. 

rv. 
n; w. 


s(p); pyl: tl: gym; c. 
s(p); 2tl; gym. 
s(p). 

s(p): cs(mp): 8tl; c, Fr. Mrg. lud. 15. 

s(p): py*: 2tl. 
s(p); 3tl; gym. 
tl. 

s(p); 2tl. 

s(p); 7tl; 2ds: gym. 

4tl. 

tl. 

2il. 

s(p): 2tl; vill. fr. Kt. 
s(p): p>'t: 3tl: 2 gym: Q3: mq; vill trs. 
Ct;Kt.&Mgh:i.b.(l). 
s(p); 2 tl. 

s(p): cs(mp); 5tl ; vill. fr. Ct. eud. I . 
tl. 

s(p): 8tl; gym. 
s(p): pyt; tl. 
s(p); 4tl; gym. 


tl. 

s(p); 2tl. 
pyt: 2tl. 


w: rv, cs(mp): 8tl; ds; gym. 

"4 w. tl. 

2 w. s(p): 2tl: gym; ds: Bhairava Fr. Apr. 

13 w; rv. tl. 


do. 8 Do. 0-1 d 

Daily 2 Chinchavad 3 rv. 
Thu. 5 Khadakvasala 25 w- 
Sat. 26 Lonavala 15 w. 
do. 24 MuthcKhind 12 w. 
6 Aundh 4 rv. 


Poona 18 GhoUvadc Tuc. 6 Local 


w: i. 


s(p);cs(c);6tl:gym. 

s(p): 3tl. 

tl. 

3tl. 

s(p): 2tl. 

Deserted. 

s(p); cs(mp); Stl; 5gym: vill. fr. Ct, 
vad. 8-9. 
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Mtdshi 

Serial No. ; Village Name. 


Direction ; 
Direct distance ; 
Travelling distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 


127 

Va^ganv 


W; 8.6: 16.0: 

4.0: 

265; 

60; 


Paud. 

9 

128 

Vadavali 

« 

• • • 

SW: 12.0: 26.0. 


106; 

29; 

68. 

Velhe. 

15 

129 

Vakada 

• • • 

11.0. 

4.0; 

1195: 

201; 

147. 

Chinchavad. 

4 

130 

Valane ^ToS’jr 
# • 

• •• 

W; 7.6: 8.0. 

2.0; 

248: 

47; 


Paud. 

8 

131 

Valena 

• • • 

8.0. 


353; 

75; 

43. 

Do. 

11 

132 

Vandre ^tg 

• • • 

W: 11.0: 18.0. 

3.2: 

395; 

70; 


Do. 

13 

133 

Vanjale 

• • « 

S: 5.0: 11.0. 


279: 

66; 

3. 

Do. 

16 

134 

V^ak 

• • « 

SW: 11.0: 13.0: 

4.4 

385; 

75; 

40. 

Do. 

15 

135 

Vatunde ^TRTg 

• • ♦ 

S: 6.0: 11.0. 

2.0 

360; 

84; 

91. 

Do. 

11 

136 

Vede ^ 

• • • 

SW: 6.0; 14.0. 

1.0 

140; 

26; 

32. 

Do. 

10 

137 

Vegre gg 

• ♦ • 

SW; 9.0; 16.0. 

3.0 

354: 

70; 

100. 

Do. 

12 

138 

Visakhar 

##• 

W; 15.0; 23.0. 

1.2 

108; 

2Z 


Lonavala. 

12 




POONA DISTRICT 


765 


TcUuka. 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day : Distance. 

Motor Stand 
Distance. 

• 

a 

1 

Water. 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Poona 

29 

Paud 

Sat. 9 

Mulshi 

2 

t.* 

3tl. 

Do. 

40 

Ambeganv 

Thu. 8 

Khadakvasala 

29 

rv. 

tl. 

Chlnchavad 

4 

Poona 

10 

Aundh 

4 

rv. 

s(p);3tl;mq; FW. fr. Ct. sud. 15. 



Paud 

Sat. 8 

Mulshi 

2 

w. 

tl. 



Kolavan 

Fri. 1 

Kolavan 

1 

w. 

s(p); 2tl. 

Poona 

33 

Paud 

Sat. 13 

Mulshi 

6 

t.* 

s(p); cs(mp);3tl. 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

Sat. 16 

Muthe Khind 

4 

w; rv. 

s(p); 2tl. 



Do. 

do. 15 

Mulsh! 

8 

w; rv. 

tl. 

Poona 

22 

Do. 

do. II 

Muthe Khind 

8 

w. 

s(p). 

Do. 

II 

Do. 

do. 10 

Do. 

II 

w. 

tl. 

Do* 

30 

Do. 

do. II 

Do. 

9 

rv. 


Lonavaia 

12 

Do. 

do, 30 

' Lonavala 

12 

w. 

u. 
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Poona City 


Serial No. ; Village Name, 

Direction J 
Direct distance ; 
Travelling distar.ee. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pep. ; 
Households ; Agricidhirists. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

1 Ghorapadi ... 

E; 3-0; 

1-4 

* ; 1303 ; 942: 113. 

Poona Cant. 0 2 

2. Khadald Cantonment 
• 



5.1; 48552; 7529; 







3 Mundhave ^5% 

E: 5-0; 

4-0 

* ; 1048 ; 240; 201. 

Local. 

§4 Pune City Tot ... 

H.Q. 


50.0:480982; 101808:422. 

Do. 

(i) Aundha 3m 

NW; 4-6; 

5.41 

2 

Do. 

(ii) Bharhburde >tt^— 

N.W. 2-2; 

2-2 


Do. 

(iii) Bopodi " ... 

N; 4-2: 

4.6 

Included in Poona Corpora- 

Kirlcce. 1 

(iv) Erandavane 

W: 1 - 6 ; 

3-4^ 

tion ; 154. 

Shivajinagar. 2 

(v) Parvati T#^ 

S; 1 0: 

2*2 


Local. 

(vi) Yeravade ... 

NE; 3-0: 

3-0 


Local. 

5 Pune Cantonment ... 



5.4 : 59011: 8596: 1 


6 Vanavadi 

SE; 3.0: 

3.4 

; 3187; 779; 175. 

Poona Cant. 1 


* Included in 


Tahika. . 


POONA DISTRICT 


Railway St. ; 
Dislincc. 

Weekly Rizar ; Bazar 
• 

Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 

D. stance. 

Water. 

1 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Local 


Bhamkurda Sun, 7 

1 

Local 

p. : w. 

s(p) ; 5ll : ds : mq ; c. 

Hadapasar 

1 

Local 

Daily 

Chorpadi 

p: w. 

s(p) I *py* ; cs(c) : 3il : ds ; c. 

Local 


Local 

Daily 

Local 

t 

p.; w. 


Kirkcc 

2 

Shivajiragar 

Wed. 4 

Do. 

Do. 


Shivajinegar 


L.ocal 

do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Kiricec 

1 

Do. 

Daily. 

Shivajiragar 5 

Do. 

y Poona. 

Shivajinagar 

2 

Shivejir.agaiW, & Sun.2 

Do. 2 

Do, 

! 

Do. 

3 

Bhamburda 

do. 3 

Local 

t. 1 


Poena 

2 

Local 

Daily. 

Shivajiragar 2 

1 

p.:w. i 

* 

Poona 

2 

Poor.a-BFam- 

Sun. & 

Swargate 2 

t 

1 

p.:w. j 

s(p) ; 8tl : 3 gym. 


MM 

burda 

Wed. 4 


1 

t 



Foom CJly cres. 
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Purandhar 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 


1 Aihbale 3n^ 

2 Ariibo^ 

3 Belasara 

4 Bhivadi 

5 Bhivari 

6 Bopaganv =riH^li=l ... 

7 Cariiball 

8 Daundaj 

9 DevadI 

10 DhalevadI 

11 DhanakavadI 

12 Dive 

13 Ekhatapur tr^rT^ ... 

14 Garade 

15 Ghera Purandar ^TT- 

16 Gulunce ^155^ 

17 Gurholi 

18 Haragude 

19 Harni 

20 Hivare 

21 Javalarjuna 

§22 Jejuri ( municipal 
area) 

22a Jejuri (non-municipal 
area) 

23 Jeur 

24 Kaladari 

25 Karhbare ^ ... 

26 KamathadI ... 

27 Kelavade 


NS 


28 Ketakavale %cRrr^... 

29 Khalada 

30 Khanavadi <.=ij*rqsY ... 

31 Kodita Bk. + 1 ^ ?• 

32 Kodita Kd. 

33 Kolavihire 

34 Kothale 

35 Kurhbharavalana 

36 Kurhbhosi 


Direction ; 
Direct distance ; 
Travelling distance. 

Area(Sq.ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

PostOffio 

Distance 

N.E; 

10-0; 

12-0. 

0-9 

1172; 

229; 

I 

165. ' 

Rajevadi. 

N.E: 

1-2; 

ro. 

0-9 

487; 

97; 

95. 

Sasvad. 

E.W: 

7 0; 

9-0. 

6-7 

1908; 

370; 

281. 

Local. 

S.W; 

2-6; 

4-0. 

3-1; 

1337; 

203; 

150. 

Sasvad. 

N.W; 

7-2: 

9-0. 

9-7 

1613; 

319; 

285. 

Kodit BIc. 

N.W; 

5-4; 

7-0. 

3-6 

1102; 

191; 

231. 

Do. 

N.W; 

4-0; 

5-0. 

5-8 

1633; 

321; 

295. 

Do. 

S.E; 

12-2; 

16-0. 

5-9 

982; 

208; 


Valhe. 

S.W: 

7-2; 

9.0. 

5-3 

575: 

124; 

186. 

Sasvad. 

E.: 

90; 

12-0. 

3-8 

458; 

96; 

87. 

Kathale. 

S.W; 

8-4; 

18-0 

4-0 

596; 

114; 

105. 

Parinche 

N; 

3-0; 

3-0. 

12*7 

3352: 

637; 

594. 

Local. 

E: 

3-2: 

4-0. 

1*2 

359; 

68; 

43. 

Sasvad. 

W: 

6-4: 

9-0. 

14-6 

2321; 

495; 

469. 

Local. 

S.W; 

6-7; 

7-0. 

60 

1375; 

278; 

150. 

Sasvad. 

S.E; 

18-6: 

22-0. 

8-9 

1978; 

390; 

258. 

Nira. 

N.E: 

6.2; 

9.0. 

3-7 

1003; 

199: 

172. 

Vaghapur. 

S: 

9-2: 

10-0. 

3-5 

1017; 

183; 

171. 

Parinche, 

SE: 

12-6: 

12-6: 

15-0. 

850; 

162; 

153. 

Valhe. 

N.W: 

2-4; 

3-0. 

2-9 

1145: 

205, 

243. 

Kodit Bk. 

E: 

14-2: 

15-0. 

3-9 

836; 

162; 

114. 

Morganv. 

SE: 

9-4; 

10-0. 

9-5 

3036; 

695; 


Local. 





677; 

113: 

182. 

Do. 

S.E; 

17-2: 

23-0. 

3-2 

725: 

166; 

167. 

Nira. 

S.W; 

7 0; 

20.0. 

5-4 

1132; 

248; 

243. 

Parinche. 

W: 

9-0; 

17-0. 

5-3 

434; 

102; 

136. 

Nasrapur. 

S.W; 

II-O: 

15-0. 

2-1 

980; 

198; 

264. 

Do. 

W; 

12-0: 

18-0. 

2-3 

1138: 

269; 

168. 

Do. 

S.W; 

8-2; 

10-0. 

1-2 

576; 

125; 

16. 

Do. 

E; 

3-4: 

4-0. 

4-9 

1342; 

256; 

195. 

Sasvad. 

E; 

4-4: 

3-0. 

3-0 

367: 

75: 

80. 

Sasvad. 

W: 

3-4; 

4-0. 

5-4 

1399; 

295: 

342. 

Local. 

W: 

3-4: 

4-0. 

1-6 

444: 

86; 

84. 

Kodit Bk. 

S.E; 

13-0: 

13-0. 

7-1 

1423; 

316; 

214. 

Jejuri. 

E: 

8-6; 

12*0. 

8-3 

1636: 

324; 

281. 

Local. 

E: 

2-4: 

3-0. 

1-9 

568; 

136; 

108. 

Sasvad. 

S.W; 

8.2; 

11.0. 

2-1 

: 202- 

42: 

56. 

Nasrapur. 


6 

3 

2 

2 

9 

8 


4 

1C 

n 

2 


H 


V*> 


r 


Tahiha. 


POONA DISTRICT 


769 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 


Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 


Water. 


InstKutions and ether 
information. 


Rajevadi 

1 

1 

» 

! Rajevadi 

Thu. 

1 

Jejuri 

7 

w. 

Do. 

9 

1 Sasvad 

\ 

Mon. 

1 

■ Sasvad 

1 

w. 

Jejuri 

3 

j Jejuri 

Sun. 

3 

Jejuri 

3 

i ru. 

Do. 

13 

i 

{ Sasvad 

Mon, 

4 

1 Local 

1 


1 

Sasvad 

15 

Do. 

do. 

9 

1 Sasvad 


1. 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

do. 

7 

Do. 

7 

n. 

Do. 

12 

Do. 

do. 

5 

Do. 

5 

w. 

Local 

2 

Valhe 

Tue. 

2 

Valhe 

2 

w. 

Jejuri 


Sasvad 

Mon. 

9 

Ghera PuranJh3r2 

w. 

2 

Jejuri 

Sun. 

2J 

Jejuri 

2} 

rv.; 

Valhc 

13 

Kikavi 

Sat. 

5 1 

( 

f 

Kikavi 

5“ 

w. 

AIandi(Ch.) 4 i 

Sasavd 

Mon. 

1 

3 j 

Sasvad 

4 1 

w. 

Jejuri 

5 i 

Do. 

do. 

4 1 

Do. 

4 

rv.; 

Jejuri 


Do. 

do. 

1 

9 

Sivapur 

5 

rv; 

16 

Do. 

do. 

7 

Pur 

♦ 

1 1 

w. 

Nira 

4 

_ 1 

Nira 

Wed. 

4 ! 

Nira 

4 

w. 


s(p); cs(c); 4tl.; g>'m. c.; lib. 
s(p):2tl. 

s(p): pyt;cs(c):6tl.; c; mq; Balanath 
Fr. Ct. vad, 5. 

s(p)j pyt; 3tl; g>'m; Bhairava Ft, Ct. 
sud. 15. 

s(p): ‘Itl: c. 

s(p): 4tl; 2gym; c. 

s(p); pyt; cs(c); 4tl; 2gym; c. 

s(p); cs(c); 5tl. 

s(r);2tl. 

s(p) ; 4t I ; S.itarphatar Suva Fr, Ct. sud. 5 
s(p): tl. 


Valhc 

Do. 

Poona 

Jejuri 

Local 

Do. 

Nira 

Valhe 

Poona 

Poona 


Rajevadi 

Rajevadi 

Poona 

Do. 

Jejuri 

Do, 

Do. 


2 Rajevadi Thu. 

8 Parinche Sun. 

3 : VoJhe Tue. 

21 Sasvad Mon. 

6 j Jejuri Sun. 

0-6 I Local Sun, 

Do. 


4 I Nira Wed. 

16 Kikavi Sat. 

20 I Nasrapur Sun. 

Do, do. 

Do. 


20 


Do. 

6 I Raj’evadi 
6 I Rajevadi 
21 I Sasvad 

21 I Do. 


3 

2 

6 


Jejuri 

Do, 

Sasvad 


do. 

do. 

Mon. 

Mon. 

do. 

do. 

Sun. 

do. 

Mon. 


3 I Sasvad 

2 Parinche 

3 Valhe 

3 ^ Sasvad 
7 Jejuri 

I Local 

I 

I Do. 

I 

I 

4 ’ Nira 

5 ^ Purandar 

3 Narsn^ipur 

Do. 

2 I Do. 

j 

5 i Kapurvahal 
5 j Sivari 
5 j Sivari 

4 I Sasvad 

3 ; Do. 


7 

2 

3 

3 

7 


w, 

w. 

w. 

n. 

rv. 

t. 


I s(p); cs(c); 2tl; gym; c. 

i 

j s(p); cs(c): 2ll. 

I s(p):cs(c);2tl;c. 

: s(p); cs(c); 2tl. 

' s(p);cs(c);3tl.gyin;c. 
s(p); cs(c); 5t!. mq; 3 gj-m; c. 

s(p) 

( 

s(p): mun; cs(mp); 5tl; 2ds; ma* c* 
d. b. 

' s(p); 2tl. 


4 j n; br. 
4 ' br. 

3 XV. 

lil w. 


s(p): 2tl. 

s(p); 2tl; vill. fr. Mrg. vad. 4. 
s(r): 4tl. 2gjTii. 
s(p.):3il. 

2 ! rv; w. ' s(p): cs(c); 5ll. ds; gym; Bhairava Fr. 
Ct.vad.8. 

s(p);cs(c);3tl;gym;c. 

s(p);cs(c) :tl;lib:c. 
s(p); 2ll; C. 

s(p); cs(c); 7tl: gj-m; mq. 
s(p): 4tl. gym; c. 


3 , w, 
2 I rv 

2 ; rv, 

4 1 rv. 

3 i rv. 


3 

3 

3 


Kikavi Sat. 


Jeiurl 

Do. 

Sasvad 


Kapurvahal 


3 

3 

3 


W. 

rv. 

rv. 


rfp), cs(mp); 30. 
s(p): pyl; 6il: mq; c. 
s(p); cs(c): 2ll; c. 


s(p);2tl. 


MO-B Bk Vf 2-^0 
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Purandhar 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 


Defection : 
Direct distance ; 
Travelling distance. 


Area(Sq.m8.) ; Pop.; 
Household* ; Agriculturists. 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


37 Mahur 

38 Malaiiras ...' E; 


39 MandakI ...j 

40 Man^har ...j 

I 

41 Mavadi Kadepatliav 

42 Mavadi Supe 

43 Munjavadi ... 

44 Najhare Kadepathar 

45 Najhare Supe 

46 Navali 

47 Nayagahv TT^RR 

48 Niluhj 

49 PanavadI 

50 Pandesvar 'TRRT 

51 Pahgaxe TFTT^ 

52 Paraganv TTRR 

53 Parince 'TfT% 

54 Pirhpale pRoS 

55 Pimpare Kd. % 

56 Piiupari 

57 Pihgorl fTTl^ 

58 PisaiY'e 

59 Pise 

60 PisurtI 

61 Pokhar 

62 Pondhe Tit 

63 Pura ^ 

64 Rajevadi 


65 Rajuri TT^TF 

66 Rakli Tm 

67 Rise 

68 Sakurde 


§69 Sasavada (municipal 
area) ^TRR"^ 

69fl Sasavada (non-muni- 
cipal area) ^TRR^ 

70 Sihgapur 

71 Slvare 


S: 


ll-O; 15 0. ; 

6 •4; 

1290; 

244; 

1 

199. 1 

Parinche. 

3 

E: 


14-0; 18'0. i 

1 

13-5: 

1545; 

274; 

255. j 

Rajevadi. 

6 

SE: 

13-4: 21-0. 

7-1; 

1327; 

308; 

179. ' 

Valhe. 

4 

S; 


9'0; 17-0. 

5 9; 

1051; 

187; 

156. 

Parinche. 

5 

E; 


15-0: 15-0. 

4-4: 

1036; 

192; 

152. 

Morganv, 

5 

E: 


11-6: 11-0. 

4-2: 

501: 

97: 

110. 

Jejuri. 

6 

E: 

3-4; 4-0. 

0-9; 

247; 

47, 

35. 

Sasvad* 

4 

E: 

12-2; 13-0. 

4‘6; 

565; 

100, 

83. 

Jejuri. 

4 

E. 

12-4; 13-0. 

3-0; 

479; 

94 

58. 

Do. 

4 

SE; 

14-4: 15-0. 

5-8: 

477; 

99 

94. 

Valhe. 

7 

E 


13-6; 150. 

5-9: 

1063; 

212 

136. 

Rajevadi. 

5 

E 


5-4; 8-0. 

0-8; 

231; 

47 

45. 

Belsar. 

1 

S 


4-6; 7-0. 

2-7; 

381; 

92 

118. 

Parinche, 

6 

E 


14-6: 16-0. 

5-5: 

782; 

180 

92. 

Morganv. 

5 

S 


6-0; 7-0. 

11-5; 

1676; 

320 

350. 

Parinche. 

5 

E 


6-4; 6-0. 

7 •6; 

1845; 

365 

338. 

Belsar. 

2 

S 


1 1-0; 12-0. 

12-5; 

3423; 

691 

435. 

. Local. 


S: 

2-4: 4-0. 

4-3; 

1 197; 

202 

236. 

1 

) 

Sasvad. 

4 

SE; 

19 '4; 24-0. 

2-7; 

1694; 

343 

220. 

Nira. 


E 

1 

12-2: 15-0. 

5-3; 

787; 

162 

137. 

Jejuri. 

6 

SE; 

10-6: 18-0. 

6-6; 

870; 

160; 


Valhe. 

3 

E 

• 

» 

II-O; 12-0. 

6-7; 

1567; 

324 

300. 

Rajevadi. 

3 

E 

« 

f 

17-6: 18-0. 

1-5: 

372; 

77 

72. 

Morganv. 

5 

SE; 

16 0: 21-0. 

1-9; 

343; 

80 

60. 

Valhe 

3 

SW: 

4-6; 5 0. 

0-8; 

94; 

16 

16. 

Sasvad. 

5 

E 


17-0; 21-0. 

4-3; 

295; 

72 

44. 

Yaval. 

4 

SW: 

4-4; 5-0. 

1-6; 

697; 

157 

140. 

Sasvad. 

5 

E: 

90: 10-0. 

4-1; 

961; 

205 

165. 

Local. 


E. 

16 0; 16-0. 

8.5; 

1151; 

203 

163. 

Morganv. 

6 

SE: 

15-4; 19 0. 

7.3; 

1232; 

231 

3. 

Valhe. 

6 

E. 

17-4; 18-0. 

3.7; 

489; 

102 

72. 

Morganv. 

5 

SE; 

7-4: 9 0. 

6.8; 

1402; 

254 

231. 

Jejuri. 

3 



H. Q. 

8-4; 

6354; 

1139 745. 

Local. 






1075; 

175. 



NE: 

6-2: 8-0. 

2-6; 

609; 

120 

119. 

Vaghapur. 

1 

W: 

12*0; 21-0. 

6*0; 

715; 

150: 140. 

Khed'Sivapur. 

2 


Taiuka. 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly 1 
Diy ; 

Bazar ; Bdzsr 
Distance. 

1 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

1 Water. 

ValKc 

9 

Parinhee 

Sun. 3 

1 

Parinche 

3 

n.; br. 

Rajevadi 

6 

Rajevadi 

Thu. 6 

Yavat 

6 

w. 

Valhtt 

4 

Valhe 

Tue. 4 

Valhe 

4 


Do. 

II 

Parinche 

Sun. 5 

1 Parinche 

5 

j 

n.; br. 

Jejuri 

4 

Jejuri 

do. 5 

Local 


1 w. 

Do. 

6 

Do. 

do. 6 

Jejuri 

6 

i 

1 

1 

Do. 

6 

1 Suvad 

Mon. 4 

1 Saavad 

4 

1 rv. 

Do. 

3 

1 Jejuri 

Sun. 4 

1 Jejuri 

4 

i rv. 

Do. 

3 

1 Do. 

do. 4 

Do. 

4 

rv. 

Do. 

6 

1 Do. 

do. 6 

Do. 

6 

w. 

Ralevadi 

5 

’ Rajevadi 

Thu. 5 

Do. 

8 

j w. 

Jejuri 

4 

1 Jejuri 

Sun. 4 

Sivari 

2 

1 rv. 

Do. 

14 

i Saavad 

Mon. 1 1 

j Local 


n. 

Do. 

7 

Jejuri 

Sun, 7 

1 Jejuri 

7 

rv. 

Do. 

8 

1 Suvad 

Mon. 1 1 

‘ Local 

1 

w. 

Rajeradi 

2 

1 Do. 

do. 6 

Suvad 

6 

w. 

Valh. 

7 

1 Local 

1 

Sun. 

Local 


n.| w. 

1 

Jejuri 

Nira 

10 

u 

1 

I Suvad 
! Nira 

Mon. 4 
Wed. \l 

j Local 

1 Nira 

I.V! 

1 

w.; rv. 

Jejuri 

6 

Jejuri 

Sun. 6 ! 

Jejuri 

• 1 

6 : 

w. 

• Valh. 

3 ' 

Valhe 

Tue. 3 

Valhe 

3 

w. 

Rajevadi 

4 

Rajevadi 

Thu. 3 j 

Jejuri 

6 

w. 

Do. 

9 

Supe 

Wed. 7J,| 

Supe 


w. 

Valh. 

3 

Valh. 

Tue. j 

Valhe 

3 

n. 

Alandi(Ch.)I3 

Suvad 

Mon. 5 1 

Purandar(Killa) I ’,' 

spr. 

Yavat 

5 

Yavat 

5 1 

Yavat . 

4' 

w. 

Jejuri 

15 ! 

Suvad 

Mon. 5 

Local 

1 

8 

w. 

Rajevadi 

6 1 

Local 

Thu. 

Jejuri 

W. 

Do. 

8 : 

Supe 

Wed. 9 

Yavat 

8 1 

W- 

Valhe 

6 ' 

Valhe 

Tue. 6 1 

Valhe 

6 

w. ! 

Rajevadi 

9 

^ 1 

Supe 

Wed. 7 j 

Supe 

; 

w! 

Jejuri 

^ 1 

Jejuri 

Sun. 3 1 

Jejuri 

3^ 

w. I 

Rajewadi 


Local 

Mon. 

1 

Local 

1 

rv. ; 

1 

Rajevadi 

1 1 

Rajevadi 

I 

Thu. I 1 ; 

Saavad 

5 ' 


Poona 

14 ! 1 

1. \rt 

Khedisvapur do. 2 ] 

' C\ ' 

Khed Sivapur 

2 ' 1 

j 

W t 

rv. 


Institutions tnd o'hsr 
infcrmnlioru 


s(p); lOtl; mq; d*: gym; Bhulcshwfr Ff. 
' Svn. last Mon. 

I 

I s(p); 4ll; gym: c. 

s(p); 3tl; vill. frs. Ct. Tsd, 9 & Pa 
Sud. 15. 

s(p);2tl; c; vill. fr. Phg. vad.5. 

(sp); cs(c); 6tl; mq; gym; c. 

2tl; gym; c. 


cs(c); 5tl; gym. 
s(p);tl. 

s(p); 6tl: gym; vill. fr. Ct. sud. 15. 
cs(c); 3ll. 
s{p); ll. 

s(p): cs(c); 3tl; gym: c. 
s(p): c4c); iI.; c. 

! s(p); pyt; cs(c); 5tl; ds; gym; c. 

I s(p): pyt; cs(mp); 6tl. gym; mq; 
Bhairava Fr. 

s(p); p>t; cs(c); 3tl; gym; c; lib 
s(p);2lI;gym;c;Bhe!rava fr.Ct. «ud.9 
s(p): cs(c); Btl; gym; mq; c. 

Kp); ct(c): 6tl:vilL fr. ViL sud. I 5 . 
6(p); cs(c); 3tl: c. 

4tl. gym; darga. 

*(p)l c*(c); 2tl. 

2tl. 

s(p): 4d: c. 
s(p); cs(c); 5tl; gym. 

s(p). pyt; 3tl; mq; gym; c; Bhairkva* fr. 
Ct. Tad. 7. 

s(p); cs(mp); 5tl; mq; di; gym; c. 
s(p); c»(c); 5tl; vill. fi. Ct. sud. 12. 
s(p);6tl;gym; c. 

s(p): (H); 2 ca(c); mun.; SopankaVa ic 
4tl; mqi fr. Ct. vad. 1; d. b. 
s(p); s{b): cafe); 3tl. 


»(p): cs(c); tl, 
s(p); 4 tL 
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Pwandhar 


Serial No. ; Village Name. 


72 Sivarl 

*73 Sivatakr^ (Nira) 

74 Somurdi 
§75 Sonori 

76 Supe Kd. ^ 

77 Tekavadi 

78 Tondal 

79 Urhbare 

80 Vaghapur dl'=li’j|^< 

81 Valhe ^Te| 

82 Valunj 

83 Vanapuri 

84 Vir 


Direction ; 
Direct distance ; 
Travelling distance. 


Area (Sq.ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


SE: 

5-0; 

6-0. 

3-1: 

1299: 

339; 

185. 

Sasvad. 

6 

SE: 

19-4; 

24-0. 

1-7: 

2792; 

598; 

82. 

Nira. 

1 

W: 

6-2; 

6-0. 

2-2: 

550; 

98 

III. 

Kodit Bk. 

3 

N; 

3-0: 

4-0. 

5-0, 

1021; 

192 

234. 

Sasvad. 

4 

S: 

2-0: 

3 0. 

4-5. 

1048; 

270 

150. 

Do. 

3 

E: 

11-6: 

15-0. 

4-8 

768; 

173 

145. 

Rajevadi. 

4 

S: 

14-0: 

17-0. 

2-8 

717; 

183. 

132. 

Vira. 

1 

S\V; 

12 -O; 

16-0. 

1-5 

626; 

131 

186; 

Nasrapur . 

2 

NE: 

7-4: 

9-0. 

4-3 

1330; 

242 

186. 

Local. 


SE: 

13-4: 

17 0. 

17-7 

5719; 

1166 

882. 

Do. 


E: 

5-6; 

6-0. 

1-6 

789; 

169 

121. 

Belsar. 

2 

NE: 

3 •2; 

4-0. 

5-3 

833; 

146 

108; 

Sasvad. 

n 

S; 

14 -O; 

15-0. 

11-6 

3906; 

734 

436. 

Local. 


*Now known 


POONA DISTRICT 
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I 


Talulca. 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 


Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand ; Water 
Distance. 


Institutions and other 
information. 


Jejuri 

Nira 


5 Sasvad 
I Nira 


Mon. 6 Local 
Wed. I 1 Nira 


0-6 w. s(p); cs(c): 3ll; c; Yamai Fr. Ct. sud. 8. 
I rv;. w. s(p);pyt:il:ds;mq. 




! Sasvad 

Mon. 

6 

i Sasvad 

Alandl(Ch.) 3 

1 

Do. 

do. 

4 

1 ^ 

Do. 

Jeiuri 

II 

Do. 

do. 

3 

Do. 

Rajevadi 

4 

Rajevadi 

Fri. 

4 

Jejuri 

Valhe 

9 

! Parinche 

Sun. 

5 

i Vir 

Rajevadi 


Nasrapur 


2 

1 Nasrapur 

1 

Rajevadi^ 

Thu. 

1 

Sasvad 

Local 

i 

1 

Local 

Thu. 


Local 

Jejuri 

i 

7 

Sasvad 

Mon. 

6 ' 

Sivari 

Rajevadi 

5 ! 

Do. 

do. 


Sasvad 

Valhe 

7 

1 

Parinche 

Sun. 

3 

Local 


as Nira. 


6 

w.; spr. 

1 s(p); vill. fr. Mgh. sud. 15. 

4 

! w. 

1 

s(p); 9tl; 2gym; c. 

3 

w. 

. s(p); cs(c); 2tl; c; Suman Sur Pin Ct 
1 vad. 3. 

7 

w. 

j s(p); cs(c); 5tl. 

4 

rv. 

s(p); 2 tl; gym. 

3 

w. 

s(p); 2tl. 

1 f 

w. 

s(p); cs(c); 2tl. 

\ 

i 

w. ^ 

! 

s(p); pyt; cs(mp); (i); 5tl; mq; 2ds; 
lib; c; Bhairava Ft. Ct, vad. 8. 

1 

rv. 

1 

s(p): cs(c): 2tl; c. 

2-i 

w. 

s(p): cs(c); 4tl: 2 gym; Bhairava Fr. Ct. 


w. 1 

t 

s(p); pyt; cs(mp); 4ll; mq; ds; c; vill. 


' 

fr. Mgh. sud. 15 to Mgh. vad. I0;d. b 
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SifUf 


Serial Nd. ; Village Name, 


Dcrcction ; 
Direct distance ; 
Travelling distance. 


Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


1 Alegaiiv STTOTR' 

2 Amada’oad srnTTRTR’ 

3 Arhbale SThTS 

4 Andhalaganv3TFr2FTR 

5 Apati 

6 Aranagahv 3fn7WR.. 

7 Babhujasar PCd. 

8 Babhulasai- Bk. 

9 Barhbharde .. 

10 Candoh 

11 Cincani 

12 Cincholi 

13 Dahivadi 

14 Dhamarl =rrFrTTt 

15 Dhanore 

16 Dhokasangvi 

' 

17 Dofigaragaiiv ?lrWTt^ 

18 Ganeganv-dum^a 

19 Ganeg^v Kd. 

20 Goleganv ... 

21 Gunath 

>9 

22 Hivare 

23 Inamaganv 5 «ih<iM... 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


24 

Jambuta 

• S • 

25 

Jateganv Bk. 

'illd- 

% 

26 

Jateganv Kd. 

^nef" 

27 

Kanhur +T*^< 

• • s 

28 

Karate 

• • s 

29 

Karandi 

• • • 


30 Kareganv 

31 Karahgavane 't>x^ii4‘J| 

32 Kathapur Kd. 

33 Kavathe 


S; 13-0; 18-0. 

10-7: 

1197; 

231; 

162. 

Local. 


W: 7-2; 9-0. 

5-0; 

589 

90; 

102. 

Malthan. 

2 

S; 9-0; 12-0. 

9-7; 

1335: 

302; 

241. 

Nhavarc. 

3 

S: 15-6; 160. 

4-3: 

532 

103; 

71. 

Do, 

5 

SW; 24-6: 53-6. 

30. 

464 

94; 

100. 

Fulgaon. 

3 

S\V; 14 0; 16-0. 


163 

42; 

57. 

Nhavarc. 

7 

SW; 6-6; lO'O. 

6-9; 

634 

134 

138. 

Sirur. 

8 

SE: 250: 270. 

3-1: 

405; 78; 

64. 

m 

Patas. 

6 

SW; 8-6: irO. 

5-0; 

851 

136; 

140. 

Sirur. 

8 

N\V: 16-0. 29-0. 

3-9. 

358 

62; 

67. 

Avasari Bk. 

10 

SE: 15-2: lO'O. 

5-3: 

593 

115; 

87. 

Nhavarc 

7 

W: 13-4: 19-0. 

4-3: 

720 

124. 

106. 

Malthan. 

4 

SW; 11.0; 12-0. 

4-0; 

507 

107: 

61. 

Ranjanganv G. 

5 

W; 17-6: 28-1. 

13-8; 

2486 

451; 

424. 

Local. 


SW: 21 ‘4: 32-3: 

5-2. 

1152; 223; 

204. 

Taleganv Dm. 

5 

W; 7-0: lO’O. 

4-7; 

558. 98.* 

109. 

Malthan. 

4 

W: 6-0; 11-0. 

3-1: 

221; 

43; 

42. 

Do. 

4 

SE: 25 0; 27-0. 

5-0; 

689; 139; 

211. 

Taleganv. Dm. 

9 

SW: 14-0; 17-3. 

10-7: 

1385; 276; 

102. 

Dhond. 

5 

S; 3 4; 3-0. 

5-0: 

903; 150; 

141. 

Sirur. 

4 

S; 11-0 14-0. 

7-6; 

948; 169; 

156. 

Nhavarc. 

3 

W: 16-0 28-0. 

4-3: 

911 

169; 

144. 

Taleganv. Dm. 

8 

SE; 20-6 27-0. 

8-3: 

1050; 

201; 

166. 

Kuti. 

3 

NW; 16-0 25-0. 

7-3; 

1164; 

212; 

166. 

Belhe. 

7 

SW: 18-0 30-0 

3-8: 

986; 

185; 

160. 

Taleganv. Dm. 

5 

SW. 18-6 29-0, 

2-4: 

670; 

134: 

100. 

Do. 

H 

W; 15-0 16-0. 

15*0: 

2895; 

540; 

480. 

Malathan. 

6 

S; 6-0 10-0. 

16*4: 

2058: 

379; 

330. 

Sirur. 

10 

W: 21 0 28-0. 

9-8; 

1765: 284: 

271. 

Taleganv. Dm 

17 

SW; 5-4 TO. 

5-0: 

900 

185: 

132. 

Sirur. 

7 

SW; 10-4 13-0. 

4-5: 

747 

115: 

1341. 

Ranjanaganv. G. 6 

NW. 19-4 32-0. 

2-6: 

185 

32; 

34. 

Avasari Bk. 

7 

W; 13-0: 17*0. 

22-4; 

3091: 

542; 

430. 

Local. 
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IdLuka. 


Railway St. : 

Weekly Bazar : Bazar 

Motor Stand ; 

Water. 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Day ; Distance. 

Distance. 


information. 

Kcdganv 

10 

Nhavare 

Sun. 4 

1 

\ 

j Nhavare 4 

1 

1 

i w. 

s(p) : cs (c) ; 2 tl ; di ; c ; Bhairava Fr. 





1 


' Ct. sud. 15. 



Maltlian 

Tuc. 2 

Malthan 2 

rv. 

1 s(p) ; tl : mq ; c. 

Kedganv 

13 

Nhavare 

Sun. 3 

, Local 

w. 

s(p)& 4tl ; mq : c. 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

do. 5 

Local 

w.,n. 

1 s(p) ; 2tl. 

Poona 

15 

Phulag?inv 

Fri. 0-3 

KoreganvBm. 3 

rv. 

gym. 

Yavat 

9 

1 Talegn.Dm. 

7 

Nhavare 7 

rv. 

«(p) ; tl : c. 

Kedganv 

18 

Ghodanadi 

Sal. 8 

; Kareganv 

j w. 

s(p) : 3tl. 

Patas 

6 

Dhond 

Sun. 6 

Dhond 6 

i rv. 

8(p) ; c. 

Poona 

36 

1 RanjangjnvG. Wed. 4 

Ranjanganv G. 4 

( 

w. 

8(p) : 3tl : gym ; c. 

A’nagar 

38 

j Velhe 

10 

Kavathc 4 

rv. 

2tl ; inq. 

Belavandi 

i 10 

j Nhavare 

Sun. 7 

Nhavare 7 

rv. 

2tl ; c. 

Poona 

36 

1 Kanhur 

Thu. 2 

Malthan 4 

w. 

s(p) ; Khandoba tl. 

Yavat 

14 

Ranjanganv.G. Wed. 5 

j Ranjanganv G. 5 

w. 

«(p); c. 

Poona 

24 

1 Pabal 

Fri. 4 

Pabal 4 

w. 

s(p) : cs(c) ; 5tl : ds ; c ; Khandoba 



1 



( 

Fr. Ps. sud. 6. 



. TalcganvDm.Mon. 5 

Taleganv Dm. 5 

1 rv. 

1 s(p) : 5 tl : mq : ds : gym ; c- 



1 Malthan 

i 

1 

Tuc. 4 

Ranjanganv G. 2 

1 

1 w. 

\ 

s(p) ; 2tl. 

Poona 


Do. 

do. 4 

Anapur 2 

rv. 

s(p) ; tl. 

31 

1 Ranjanganv G. Wed. 4 

Kondhopuri 3-^ 

w. 

s(p) ; c. 

Dhond 

5 

1 Kasti 

Sat, 3 

Dhond 5 1 

rv. 

»(p) : 4 tl. 

A’nagar 

Kedganv 

36 

15 

Sirur 

Nhavare 

Sal. 4 
Sun, 3 

Sirur 4 

Nhavare 3 

\V. 

w. 

s(p) ; tl ; C. 

s(p) : cs(c) : 2 tl ; c : BKairava Fr, 

Poona 

26 

TalcganvDm.Mon. 8 

Sikrapur 6 

w. 

Ct. vad, 5. 

s(p) ; 3 tl : Pir Fr. Ct. sud. 2 

^hngonde 

A'nagar 

Rd.7 

36 

Kasli 

Beihe 

Sat. 3 
Mon. 7 

Kasti 3 

Allcuti 3 

rv. 

rv. 

s(p) ; cs^c) : 4 tl : mq : c. 

s(p) ; 5 tl : mq ; Khandoba Fr. Vsk, 

Poona 

1 

22 

Taleganv. Dm. Mon. 5 

Sikrapur 2 

rv. 1 

sud. 3. 

i'(p) : 4 tl ; ds ; gym ; c ; vill. fr, Ct. 

Do. 


Do. 

do. 5-4 

Sikrapur 2-4 

rv. 

vad. 5, 

s(p) ; 3 tl ; mq ; gym ; c ; viU, fr. 

Do. 

Kadganv 

35 

18 

Kanhur 

Ghodanadi 

Thu. 

Sat, 10 

Malthan 

Local 

w. 

I. 

Phg. sud. 5, 

s(p) : pyt : Mcsai Fr. Ct. sud. 15, 

*(p) • cs(fmg) : 6 tl ; lib ; old tntcrip- 

Poona 

Kedganv 

Yavat 

20 

20 

Taleganv. Dm.Mon. 7 
Ghodanadi Wed, 7 

Do. do. 8 

Silcrapur 5 

Local 

Ranjanganv G. 6 

w. 

w. 

w. 

tions on city-gate. 

»(p) ; tl ; mq ; c ; vlll. fr. Mgh. v»d. 6. 
c(p) ; 3 tl ; math ; lib ; c. 
s(p) ; 2 tl ; c. 

4tl. 

A nagar 

42 

oelhe 

10 

Kavathe 8 

rv. ' 

Poona 

58 

Local 

Thu, 

Local 

W. 1 

t(p) ! pyt ; 6 il ; mq ; da ; Ub ; c* 
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Sirur 


Serial No. : Village Name. 


I ^ I 

I Difcclion ; I A z:' \ r. 

• p.. .. I Area(:3q.ms.) ;Pop. ; 

Uirect distance ; tj l u a • i . 

-P I,. households ; Agricultunsls. 

1 ravelling distance. 


34 Kendul* 


TIN ^Ta:^. 


Koreganv-bliima 

Kuruli 

Malathana 


41 Mandavagana-pharata S; 22.0; 24.0; 

'Tv?:RT. 

42 Mhase Bk. ... nW; 5.4; 12.0; 

43 Mukhai ... \V; 18.4; 32.3. 

44 Nagaragahv HMr<Jli4.. S; 18.2; 18.0. 


32.3. 

18.0. 


45 Nhavare 


46 Nimaganv-dude 1^- n\V; 9.6; 12.0. 

47 Nimaganv Mhajungi S\V; 13.4; 12.0. 

48 Niihaganv-bliogl W: 6.4; 10.0. 

fWiW 

49 Nimone ••• S; 9.2: 10.0. 

50 Nirvi ... S; 14.0; 16.0. 

51 Pabala qr^ ... W: 20.2; 22.3. 


P^odi - S\V; 13.4; 14.0. 

Phakate Hif+i ••• NE; 13.6; 25.0. 

PimpajasuH SE; 18.6; 24.0. 

Pimpaie-jagatapa SE; 21.4:27.2; 

fqqoS 5r<TciTq. 

Pimpale-khaJasa fqqs 26.0. 

Pimparkheda fTTT^¥ NW; 18.4; 27.0. 

Piriipri-diuriala WsT- SW; 10.2; 15.0. 

Ranjanagaiiv-Gana- SW; 10.0; 10.0. 
pati TfWTr^ ^FTq^. 
Ranjanaganv-sandas S; 18.4; 19.4. 

TPfTjrntq 

Sadalaganv S; 20.0; 20.0. 

Sastabad ... W: 12.4; 21.0. 


§59 

60 


SW; 24.0; 30.1. 7.6; 


17.0 

4667 

827; 

46. 

2.4 

660 

124; 

105. 

5.0 

268 

55: 

39. 

5.0 

: 630 

: 118: 

106. 

7.6 

1868 

369; 

239. 

16.4 

425 

71: 

45. 

13.0 

2250 

: 378; 

331. 

13.9 

1725 

330; 

229. 

2.1 

204 

41: 

35. 

5.2 

1018 

167; 

138. 

5.7 

523 

109; 

107. 

16.8 

20948 

; 406; 

320. 

7.1. 

577: 

102; 

116. 

10.3 

1710, 

311: 

234. 

3.0: 

593; 

103; 

94. 

15.0; 

1879; 

349; 

291. 

7.8: 

1019; 

189; 

164. 

15.4; 

5129; 

930; 

619. 

3.0 

461; 

82; 

53. 

7.6 

347; 

57; 

60. 

3.2 

450; 

73: 

64. 

7.2 

1628; 

273: 

270. 

2.7: 

928; 

150: 

160. 

7.7; 

1159; 

200; 

187. 

2.1; 

433; 

74: 

59. 

11.7: 

2111; 

344; 

215. 

9.0-. 

1271; 

258: 

330. 

3.7. 

541: 

117; 

101. 

0.8; 

240; 

43. 

40. 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


Local. 

Kondhapur. 3 

Nhavare. 4 

Local. 

Do. 

Nhavare. 7 

Local. 

Paraganv. 8 

Vadjhira. 13 

Taleganv Dham. 6 
Paraganv. 1 

Local. 


Nhavare. 8 

Avasari. 1 1 

Kasli. 5 

Koreganv Bhima 3^ 



POONA DISTRICT 


Takila. 


777 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 


Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand : ' Water. 

Distance. I 


Institutions and other 
Information. 


Poona 30 Local Mon. 

Do. 30 Ranjangn.G. Wed. 
Kedganv. 9 ' Nhavare Sun. 


j Local i 

2 Ranjanganv G. 2 w. 

( 

4 Andhalaganv 4 1 \v.,n. 


Poena 27 Talegn.Dm.Mon. 7 Local 


16 Local 


Thu. 


Kdgaiw 8 Nhavare Sun. 7 I Andhalaganv 3 w..n. 

Local Tue. Local ! w 


Pitas 


5 Kasti Sat. 6 i Andhalaganv 6 


Malthan Tue. 

Poona 23 Talegn.Dm. Mon, 

Kedganv 8 Kedganv Tue. 

Do. 12 Local Sun. 

Poona 62 Kavathe 


5 j Ghodanadi 

6 Sikrapur 

8 Andhalaganv 

Local 

4 Kavathe 


6 I rv, 
3 I rv. 
2 , rv. 


I s(p) ;pyt ; csfmp) ; 9 tl ; c ; 8vill. frs. 
j s(p) ; tl : gym.: 

' s(p) : 2 tl. ■ 

^ s(p) : cs(c) ; 10 tl ; mq ; 2ds ; gym : 
lib ; c ; d. b. (i). 

s(p) ; cs (mp) ; (mis) ; 4 tl ; mq : ds ; 
gym : c ; Bhairava Fr. 
s(p) : 2 tl ; c. 

s(p) : cs (mp) ; pyt ; 4 tl ; mq ; ds ; 
vill. fr. Feb. 15. 

s(p) :cs(mp) :pyt ;mq :ds ;gym ;c. 


s(p) :3tl :c : vill.fr. Ct.Sud. 15. 

^(p) > cs(c) ; 2 ll ; c ; Santoba Pawai's 
tomb. 

s(p) ; pyt ; cs(c) ; (mp) ; 5 tl ; mq ; ds ; 
c ; d. b. 

2tl ; mq. 


30 Talegn.Dm.Mon. 5 TaleganvDm. 5 w..n. s(p) ; 5 il ; ds ; c. 


Malthan Tue. 3 Malthan 

Kedganv 15 Nhavare Sun. 4 Ambala 


w..n. s(p) ; 2 tl ; c. 


Do. 12 Do. do. 

Talegan Dm. 30 Local Fri. 

Yavat 16 TaIegn.Dm. Mon. 

A’nagar 39 Belhe 

Shrigondc Rd. 9 Kasti Sal. 

Poona 26^ Koregan.Bm. Thu. 


3 Nhavare 3 w. 

Local vy. 

8 Taleganv Dm. 8 rv. 

0 Kavathe 4 

5 Kasti 5 

3^ KoreganvBm. 3| w. 


28 Talegn.Dm. Mon. 6 Sikrapur 


A'nagar 40 Belhe 

Poona 33 Raniangn.G. Wed. 


32 Local 


Wed. 


8 Kavathe 8 rv. 

3 Ranjanganv G. 3 w. 

Local u. 


Kedganv 8 Kedaganv Tue. 8 ) Nhavare 


Kedganv 5 Kedganv Tue. 
Poona 39 Kanhur Thu. 


5 Andhalaganv 6 rv. 
2 ' Malthan 4 w 


s(p) ; 2tl ; 2c ; KhandoLa Fr. Mgh sud 
15. 

s(p) : cs(c) : 2 tl ; gym ; c. 

s(p) : pyt : cs (mp) ; 6 ll ; mq ; c ; 
Bhairava Fr. 
s(p) ; 2 ll ; c. 

5tl ; mq. 
s(p) : 2 tl. 
s(p) : c. 

s(p) ; 2 tl ; Bhairava Fr.C. .Si d 3. 

s(p) :cs(mp) ;2tl ;mq. 

*(p) : 3tl : c. 

»(p):pyt:cs(c);5tl;mq:ds:gym:c. 

pyt; cs(c): tl : mq ; gym ; lib ; 
Bhairava Fr. Ct. vad. I. 

»(p) : cs(c) ; il. ; c. 
tl : c. 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZErTEER 


Sifur 


S«rial No. ; Village Name. 


Directions ; 
Direct distance ; 
Travelling distance. 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


Post Office : 
Distance. 


65 Sindoc^ 

66 Sirasaganvkata 

fjir^nriqf^nzT 

§67 Sirur (municipal area) 

67a Sirur (non-municipal 
area) 


69 Sone Sangavl 


71 T^aji Haji 

72 Tdeganv Dha 


73 Tandali (skoil 

74 Urajagahv 


75 

76 

77 


Vadagahv RasaT 


c\ o 


Vagha]e 
Varude 3 


W: 

16.0; 

18.0. 

7-5; 

2098: 

348; 

i 

289. 

Kavathe. 

3 

SW; 

19.6; 

22.0. 

9-7; 

2588; 

423; 

298. 

Local. 

• • 

SE; 

12.0; 

12.0. 

5-0; 

465; 

87; 

81. 

Nhavare. 

9 

SE; 

16.0 

21.0. 

13-3; 

1178; 

217 

180; 

Do. 

6 

H 

.Q. 


23-8; 

3482; 

874; 


Sirur. 

2 





3382: 

604; 

566. 

Do. 


SW; 

14.0; 

15.0. 

1-0; 

157; 

24; 

18. 

Taleganv Dm. 

4 

W; 

9.0; 

11.0. 

4-4; 

744; 

133; 

109. 

Malthan. 

2 

SW: 

16.0; 

14.0. 

7-1; 

939; 

197; 

135. 

Nimaganv Chsvan.2l 

1 

NW: 

9.4; 

14.0. 

10-3; 

1326: 

260; 

293. 

Kavathe. 


SW; 

18.0, 

23.6; 

33-1; 

9749; 

1744; 

1276. 

LocaL 


SE; 

24.2; 

30.0. 

4-5; 

1072; 

162; 

161. 

Kasti, 

0-1 

S: 

12.2; 

17.0. 

10-7; 

1345; 

265; 

183. 

Nhavare. 

3 

S: 

19.6; 

20.0. 

9-5; 

1135; 

220; 

171. 

Paraganv. 

6 

NW; 

12.4: 

22.0. 

2-1; 

465; 

84; 

94. 

Vadjhira. 

11 

SW: 

24.4; 

32.0. 

6-7; 

1463; 

269; 

220. 

t Koreganv Bm- 

i 

2 

W: 

11.0; 

16.0. 

t 

3-2: 

5%: 

98: 

91. 

Malthan. 

6 

c 

W; 

13.0: 

12.0. 

7-0. 

1 

814: 

158; 

151; 

Do. 

5 



TcMta. 


POONA DISTRICT 


779 


Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 

Motor Stand : 

Water, ! 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Day ; Distance. 

Distance. 


information. 


Poona 


Kavathe 3 I Karathe 

22 Talegn. Dm. Mon. 2 I Local 


Belavandi 10 Nhavare Sun. 9 Ambala 

Pataa 10 ' Do. do. 6 Nhavare 

A nigar 32 Chodanadi Sat. 2 ^ Ghodanadi 


3 I w. j s(p) ; 4 tl ; mq : c. 

I rv.,w. I s(p) ; cs(c) ; 5 tl ; mq ; ds ; c ; lib ; 

vUI. frs. 

8 rv. ' 2tl : c. 

6 w.: n. I s(p) : 3 ll ; c : Kolhati Buva Fr. Ct. 

Sud. 8. 

2 w.,p. ^ s(p) : Mun ; cs (mp ),2 (con) ; br. 

f , Poona C. C. Bank ; 6 tl ; 4 mq. ; d$ ; 

w.,p. r : 2 gym ; C ; recreation club ; Pir Fr. Q. 

J I and Vsk ; Ramalinga tl; d. b. (I). 


Yavat 


Yavat 


12 Talegn. Dm. Mon. 4 | Taleganv Dm. 4 | rv. 

I 

Malthan Tue. 2 ^ Malthan 2 ! w. 

I I 

18 j Talegn. Dm. Mon. 6 : Taleganv Dm. 6 rv. 

' I i 

I Malthan Tue. 5 1 Malthan 5 rv. 

. ! 

24 I Local Mon. , Local i rv 


0-1 rv. 
3 : w. 


Poona 

24 

1 Local 

I 

1 

Mon. 


Shrigonde Rd. 

1 

j Kasti 

Sat. O-I 

Kedganv 

18 

Nhavare 

Sun. 

3 

Do. 

6 

1 Do. 

do. 

10 


i 

Nighoja 

Tue. 

3 

Poona 

20 1 

Koregn. Bm. 

Thu. 

2 

Do. 

30 

Ranjangn.G. 

Wed. 

5 

Do. 

30 

Talegn. Dm. 

Mon. 

9 


5 I rv. 


$(p) ; tl : c. 

s(p) : 3tl : gym : c. 

s(p) ; tl. 

s(p) : cs (mp) ; c. 

s(p) ; pyt ; cs (c )2 ; (i) g. (mp) : 20 tl ; 
3nuj ; ds ; 2gym ; lib ; c ; MartUi Fr. 
Vsk. Sud. 5. 
s(p) ; 4tl ; c. 

s(p) ; 4tl ; mq ; gym ; ds;c. 

9(p) ; cs(c) : 3tl : mq ; c. 


»(p) ; gym ; c ; Sambhaii*s tomb and 
Fr. Phg. Vad. 15. 
c(p) ; 3U. 
t(p) ; 3tl. 
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Vdhe 


Serial Nc. ; Village Name. 


I 

’ Area (Sq. ms,); Pop. ; 

; D„ecl Asuor. ; Households ; Vieultorisls. 
1 1 ravelling distance. 


Post Office; 
Distance. 


SE; 6-4; 11*0. 


1 Adavali E; 9-2; 

2 Ambeda arf^ ... NE; 4-6; 

3 Ambegaiiv Bk. NW; 5-4; 

_ Ck 

4 Ambeganv Kd. j NW; 6-0; 

5 Ambavane ... E; 11-0; 

6 Asaui-damaguda , SE; 7 0; 

I 

7 Asaul-Mandaja ! SE; 6-4; 

8 Asam-marga 3r?rft-l E; 7-0; 

JTPT. j 

9 Askavadi ...j E; 6-6; 

10 Balava^ ...j SW; 4-4; 

11 Banihaiiaghar 

12 Bainauaghar (Ghera) 

gPTOTqr (^TT). 

13 Barasica-m^a A I f SW: 4*0; 

ttTo5. 

14 Bhaginaghar E; 7-4; 

15 Bli^ava^ ... NW: 7'2; 

16 Bhatti Vagadare W; 1-2; 

17 Bhoradi vfTTft ... SW: 7 0; 

18 Bopalaghar W: 2-4; 

19 Boravale .•• Ei; ll'O; 

20 C^dar ••• 

21 Capeta ••• *’2* 

22 Carhktava^ SE; 1-4: 

^TST. 

23 Cikliali Kd. NW; 7-4. 

24 Cincale Bk. 

25 Cincale Kd. ^.1 

26 Ciramodi ...j E; 6 0 

27 Dadavadi ...| SE; 4-2 

28 Dapasare ... W; 12-2 

29 Dapode ... E: 3 0 

30 Devapall ... S; 3 0 

31 Dhanep •.• NW; 1-4 

32 Dhindali — N^ ^ ^ 

33 Ekalagaiiv ... SW; 8-( 

34 Gevandhe ... 

35 Ghavar ^... 

86 Ghera-rajagada ^TTT SE; 5 0 




1 1-0. 
90. 
12 - 0 . 


140. 

120 . 


E: 60 

SE; 4-2 
W; 12-2 
E: 3-0 

S; 30 
NW; 1-4 
N; 6-0 
SW; 8-0 
W: 4-0 
E; 5-6 


10 - 0 . 

100 . 

18-0. 

4-0. 

140. 
4-0. 
16-0. 
11 0 . 
20 . 
4 0. 

18-0. 

14-0. 

140. 

12 - 0 . 

11 - 0 . 

260. 

50. 

90. 

1-4. 

9- 0. 
16-0. 

60. 

10- 0. 
10 0. 


n o. I 
12 - 0 . 
2 - 0 . 


2-3: 

1 - 8 ; 

10: 

1 - 0 ; 

1- 5; 

0-5; 

2- 3; 
0-4; 

0 - 1 ; 

0 - 1 ; 

0-4; 

2-4; 

2-4; 


3-5; 
0-3f 
1 -6 
2-8 
0-5 
0-5 


0 - 6 ; 

0-3; 

01 : 

0 - 6 : 

0 - 6 ; 

3-2; 

31: 

01 : 

2 - 8 : 

0- 5: 

1 - 2 ; 
1-5: 
0-5; 
01 : 


307; 

64; 

60. 

i 

! Bhor. 

12 

317; 

63; 

55. 

1 Dowaje. 

9 

252; 

52; 

40. 

1 Vele. 

10 

464; 

83; 

222. 

Do. 

6 

186: 

46: 

55. 

Nasrapur. 

6 

251: 

62; 

60. 

Bhor. 

13 

209; 

46; 

50. 

Do. 

13 

508: 

114; 

75. 

Vele. 

10 

137; 

30; 

32. 

Bhor. 

25 

174; 

37; 

30. 

Vele. 

10 

27; 

4; 

4. 

Do. 

2 

Deserted. 


Do. 

2 

107; 

21; 

18. 

Do. 

8 

168; 

33; 

32. ! 

Bhor. 

30 

83: 

17: 

35. 

Vele. 

8 

260; 

61: 

50. 

Do. 

2 

215: 

56: 

38. 

Do. 

12 

Deserted. 


Do. 

4 

145; 

35: 

28. 

Nasrapur. 

6 

170;' 

31; 

40. 

Vele. 

16 

56; 

10; 

23. 

Do. 

3 

183; 

46: 

41. 

Do. 

3 

79; 

18; 

25. 

Do. 

14 


Deserted. 

Deserted. 


Deserted. 


50. Bhor. 
7; 1 Do. 
27. Vcle. 
93. Do. 

62. Vele. 
10. Do. 
2. Do. 
40, Do. 
23. Bhor. 
... Do. 


POONA DISTBICT 


Feta. 



Railway St. ; 

1 

Weekly Bazar : Bazar 

Motor Stand ; 

Water. 

Institutions and other 

Distance, 

Day ; Distance. 

Distance, 

1 


information. 


Poona 

31 

Nasrapur 

Sun. 

9 

Do. 

22 

Vele 

Fri. 


Do. 

25 

! AmbeganvKd. 

1 

1 

\\ 

Do. 

32 

Vele 

Fri. 

6 

Do. 

28 

Nasrapur 

Sun. 

6 

Do. 

36 

Sakhar 

Wed 

. 2 

Do. 

36 

Do. 

do. 

2 

Do. 


Nasrapur 

Sun. 

10 

Do. 

30 

Sakhar 

Wed. 

2 

Do. 

48 

Vele 

Fri. 

10 

Do. 

38 

Do. 

do. 

2 

Do. 

38i 

Do. 

do. 

2 

Do. 

46 

Do. 

do. 

8 

Do. 

28 

Sakhar 

Wed. 

1 

Do. 

27 

Vele 

Fri. 

8 

Do, 

40 

Do. 

do. 

2 

Do. 

50 

Do. 

do. 

12 

Do. 

46 

Do. 

do. 

4 

Do. 

28 

Nasrapur 

Sun. 

6 

D.. 

40 

Ambeganv 


10 i 

Do, 

41 

Vele 

Fri. 

3 , 

Do. 

41 

Do. 

do. 

3 

Do. 

38 

Do. 

do. 

14 

Poona 

30 

Sakhar 

Wed. 


Do. 

36 

Do. 

do. 

3 

Do. 

28 

Vele 

Fri. ; 

20 

Do. 

32 

Do. 

do. 

4 

Poona 

40 

Vele 

Fri. \~4 

Do. 

25 

Ambeganv Kd, 

2 

Do. 

52 

Vele 

Fri. 14 

Do. 

43 

Do. 

do. 

6 

Do. 

30 

Sakhar 

Wed. 

1 , 

Do. 

37 

Do. 

do. 

8 


6 

10 


Do. 


Do. 


0-2 

4 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Vele 

Do. 

Do. 


1 

10 

2 

2 

8 

1 

15 

2 

12 

4 

I 

28 

3 

3 


rv. 

w. 

rv. 

w. 

n. 

w. 

w. 

t. 

rv. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

t. 

w. 

t. 

w. 

w. 

w. 


Asani Marg 3 w. 

4 I rv. 

Khadakvasala 12 j w. 
Local. I 


Vele 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


1-4 i 
10 ! 
14 ' 
6 

10 I 


w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

t. 


2il. 

s(p): 2tl. 
s(p.): 4tl. mq. 

tl. 


$(p):2tl. 

s(p); tl. 

s(p): tl; ds. 

tl. 

2tl. 

s(p); 6ll; c; vill. fr. Mgh. Vad. 8. 

tl. 

tl. 

tl. 

tl. 


2tl. 

tl. 

s(p): tl. 

tl. 

tl. 

tl. 

Deserted. 

Deserted. 

tl. 

tl. 

3tl. 

Deserted. 

2il. 


tl. 

tl. 

tl. 
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BOMBAY STATE GAZETTEER 


Vtihi 


Sorial No. ; Village Name. 


Direchon; | Area (Sq. m..) ; Pop. ; 

irect ut^ce , j J-fouaehoIdi ; Agriculturists, 
iTravelling distance.; 


37 Ghisar 


W; 7 0; 


39 Ghodaset 


40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 


!4 


SE: 
W 


3-2; 

7-0: 

1 - 0 ; 

2 - 6 ; 


Ghola ...I W; 13-4; 

Gholapaghar NW; 6 0; 

Givasi NW; 5-4; 

Gondeklial .... NW; 10 0; 

GugulasI ...: SW; 9 0; 

Gunjavane 
Harpuda 
Hirapodl 

Jadhavavadi 5rnT^-| S 

Kadave 
Kambegl 
Kananda +H'?’ 

Karanjavane 
KaraavadI ... 

Kase^ '4'^^ 

Katavadi ... 

Kelad ^ 

Ketakavane E: 

Khamagahv 

Kharhbavadl E: 

Khanu ^T^T- 


N; 4-4; 
NW: 8 0; 
W; 2-2; 
E; 9-4; 
SW; 9 0; 
NW; 8-2; 
E; 8-4; 
SW: 7-2: 
90; 
50; 
6 - 6 : 
100 ; 


Khariva 
Kbodad 

KhopadyacI-vadI 
i-ql 

Kille-Pracandagada 

KodavadI 
KolambI 
Kolavadt 
Kondagaiiv 
Kondhavale Bk. 'H'iT- 

^ %■ 

Ko ndhav ale Kd. 

Kondhavall ••• 

Kosimaghar 


73 Kuiana Bk. fTW 

74 Kurana Kd. ^ 


E 

E 

S 


2-4 

2-2 

4-0 


SE: 

SW: 

E: 

NE: 

NF.: 


7*4 

4-4 

8-0 

6-0 

0-6 


N: 1-0: 


E: 4-4: 


N: 6-0: 



80. 

4-2 

296 

65. 

55. 

Vele. 

6 

20 0. 

1-4 

104 

23. 

20. 

Do. 

12 

140. 

0-5 

61 

13 

20. 

Do. 

14 

26-0. 

2-8 

217 

42 

58. 

Do. 

26 

14-0. 

6-8 

128 

29 

28. 

Do. 

12 

14-0. 

1-5 

225 

42 

42. 

Do. 

11 

25 0. 

1-9 

137 

26 

32. 

Do. 

14 

18-0. 

1-4 

39 

8 

6. 

Do. 

14 

120. 

0-7 

278 

61 

60. 

Bhor. 

15 

150. 

2-1 

145 

36 

28. 

Vele. 

12 

20. 

0-7 

202 

49 

32. 

[)o. 

2 

50. 

0-1 

31 

6 

6. 

Do. 

5 

8-0. 

3-3 

461 

102 

100. 

Do. 

8 

14-0. 

0-8 

113 

25 

26. 

Do. 

14 

5-0. 

3-0 

370 

80 

82. 

Do. 

3 

12-0. 

1-1 

429 

81 

72. 

Nasrapur. 

ej 

200. 

20 

222 

49 

49. 

Mahad. 

16 

190. 

0-8 

127 

31 

33. 

Vele. 

15 

100. 

10 

311 

76 

46. 

Khed-Sivapur 

6 

150. 

3-0 

243 

64 

45. 

Vele. 

'21 

12-0. 

1-2 

70 

15 

14. 

Khed-Sivapur 

8 

9-0. 

1-4 

301 

62 

50. 

Donaje. 

9 

1 

8-0. 

0-9 

283 

: 59 

40. 

Vele. 

Si 

14-0. 

2-7 

180 

44 

40. 

Do. 

14 ' 

4-0. 

0-9 

150 

37 

26. 

Do. 

4 

2-0. 

0-4 

89 

18 

10. 

Do. 

2 

8-0. 

0-2 

174 

35 

28. 

Do. 

8 



Deserted. 


BHor. 

16 

11-0: 

0-6 

244 

53 

50. 

Do. 

li 

9-0. 

3-2 

233 

51 

45. 

Vele. 

9 

10-0. 

2-3 

498 

122 


Khed Sivapur. 

8 

90. 

1-4 

327 

64 

68. 

Donaje. 

6 

1-4. 

0-4 

222 

43 

45. 

Vele. 

M 

1-4. 

0-7: 

142: 

29: 

20. 

Do. 

1-4 

8-0. 

0-6: 

117: 

32: 

28. 

Do. 

5 

18-0. 

0-6: 

117 

32: 

38. 

Do. 

16 

11-0. 

1-8: 

548 

108 

5- 

Do. 

10 

9-0. 

0-8: 

201 

50 

35. 

Do. 

1C 


POONA DISTRICT 
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Peta. 


Railway St. : 
Distance. 


Poona 

40 

Do. 

27 

Do. 

32 

Do. 

40 

Do. 

37 

Do. 

27 

Do. 

38 

Do. 

32 

Do. 

32 

Do. 

50 

Do. 

40 

Do. 

44 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

36 

Do. 

41 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

55 

Do. 

50 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

50 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

32 

Do. 

50 

Do. 

40 

Do. 

26 

Do. 

45 

Do. 

37 

Do. 

40 

Do. 

46 

Do. 

28 

Do. 

18 

Do. 

37 

Do. 

1 

40 

Do. 

34 

Do. 

26 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

30,^ 


Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance, 

• 

t 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

i Vcle 

Fri. 

6 

Vele 

6 

Do. 

do. 

12 

Khadakvasala 

16 

Ambeganv Thu. 

6 

Vele 

14 

; Kd. 





, Do. 

do. 

6 

Khadakvasala 

23 

1 Do. 

do. 

2 

Vele 

12 

Do. 

do. 

2 

Do. 

11 

1 Veic 

Fri, 

14 

Khadakvasala 

26 

1 Do. 

1 

do 

14 

Vele 

14 

1 Sakhar 

Wed. 

2 

AsanI Marg 

3 

1 Vele’ 

Fri. 

12 

Vele 

12 

Do. 

do. 

2 

Pabe 

1 

1 Do. 

do. 

5 

Vele 

8 

Do. 

do. 

8 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

do. 

14 

Khadakvasala 

12 

Do. 

do. 

3 

Vele 

3 

Nasrapur 

Sun. 

8 

Local. 


Vele 

Fri. 

20 

Vele 

20 

Do. 

do. 

15 

Khadakvasala 

23 

Nasrapur 

Sun. 

10 

Karanj'avane 

2 

Vele 

Fri. 

12 

Vcle 

12 

Nasrapur 

Sun. 

8 

Karanjavane 

2 

Vcle 

Fri. 

6 

Khadakvasala 

10 

Sakhar 

Wed. 

2 

Asani Marg 

1 

Ambeganv 

Thu. 

15 

Vele 

14 

Kd. 





Vele 

Fri. 

4 

Dapode 

2 

Do. 

do. 

2 

Vele 

2 

Do. 

do. 

8 

Do. 

8 

Sakhar 

Wed. 


Do. 

3 

Nasrapur 

Sun. 

10 

Karanjavane 

2 

Vele 

Fri. 

9 

Vele 

9 

Nasrapur 

Sun. 

10 

Karanj’avane 

3 

Vele 

Fri. 

9 

Don^e 

6 

Do. 

do. 

M 

Vele M 

Do. 

do. 

-A 

Do. 1-4 

Sakhar 

Wed. 

2 

Asani Marg 

2 

Ambeganv 

Thu. 

6 

Vcle 

16 

Kd. 




Poona 


24 

Khadakvasala 

16 

Vele 

Fri, 

10 1 

1 

1 

Do. 

9 


Water. 

] 

1 

Institutions and ether 
informaticr. 

t 

w. 

ii. 

w. 

; tl. 

w. 

: tl. 

1 

w. 

1 

1 

1 

rv. 

tl. 

spr. 

tl. 

w. 

tl. 

w. 


w. 


w. 


! 

1 

tl. 

1 

w. 


w. 

2d. 

w. 


w. 

d. 

t. 

s(p); 2ll. 

t. 

tl. 

w. 

tl. 

w. 

2tl.- 

w. 

tl. 

S. 


w. 

2tl. 

w. 

tl; c. 

w. 

tl. 

w. 

tl. 

w. 

tl. 

w. 

tl. 

t. 

tl. 

w. 

d. 

w. 

d. 

spr. 

j(p); 2tl. 

w. 

s(p): tl. gym 

w. 

tl. 

w. 

d. 

w. 

tl. 

w. 

d. 

rv. 

s(p): 3d; gym. 

w; t. 1 

2tl. 
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VelhB 


Scnal No. ; V/7/age Name, 

Direction ; 
Direct distance ; 
Travelling distance. 

Area (Sq. 
Households ; 

ms.) ; Pop. : 
A^ricullufists. 

Post OfTicc ; 
Distance. 

i 

I 

75 Kuravati .. 

I N; 6.0; lO.O. 

1 

1 0.7; 73: 16; 12. 

Vcle. 

10 

76 

Kurtavati ... 

1 

1 W; 11.0:25.0. 

2.1; 32 

8 


Do. 

16 

77 

Lasirag^v 

E; 4.0; 6.0. 

1.4: 372 

74 

21. 

Do. 

6 

78 

Lavhi Bk. 

SE; 3.6; 10.0. 

0.6; 202 

43 

40. 

Do. 

4 

79 

Lavlii Kd. 

SE; 4.4; lO.O. 

0.3; 81 

21 

17. 

Do. 

4 

80 

Magandari ... 

E: 9.0; 12.0. 

1.0. 255 

61 

45. 

Khed Sivapur. 

8 

81 

Mahuri 

1 14.0. 

1.8; 47 

II 

13. 

Vele. 

8 

82 

Majagahv ... 

SW; 5.0; 10.0. 

1.2; 92 

22 

25. 

Do. 

10 

83 

Malavali ... 

; E; 4.4; 6.0. 

1.2: 259 

46 

40. 

Do. 

6 

84 

Managanv TTr'^FTR... 

W; 8.0; 20.0. 

4.1; 297 

65 

50. 

Do. 

14 

85 

Meravane ^... 

SE; 4.2: 10.0. 

0.7; 206 

47 

42. 

Bhor, 

36 

86 

Meta-pilavare 

4.0. 

0.2; 48 

13 

10. 

Vele. 

4 


1 







87 

Mose Bk. ... 

NW; 8.0: 16.0. 

3.5: 469 

104 105. 

Do. 

14 

88 

Nigade Bk. 

E: 10.4; 16.0. 

1.7; 235 

61. 

50. 

Khed-Sivapur. 

6 

89 

Nigade Kd. 

S. 7.0; 14.0. 

3.0. 43 

95 22. 

Vele. 

14 

90 

Nigade-mosekhore 

NE; 7.0; 20.0. 

3.0; 190 

42 

38. 

Donaje. 

10 









91 

NivI 

W: 4.0; 7.0. 

2.2: 253 

55 

40. 

Vele. 

5 

92 

Osade 

NE; 6.6; 14.0. 

1.1: 277 

63 

60. 

Donaje. 

10 

93 

Pabe 

E: 2.0; 3.0. 

4.6; 908 

187 

no. 

Vele. 

3 

94 

Pal Bk. ^ 

SE: 3.0; 8.0. 

1.3; 192 

34 

32. 

Do. 

4 

95 

Pal Kd. 

SE; 3.2: 8.0. 

1.2; II7 

30; 

22. 

Bhor. 

20 

96 

Panaset 'TM^id 

N; 6.4; 11.0. 

0.3: 61 

12; 

14. 

Vele. 

11 

97 

P^gari 'rnTTfl 

SW: 10.0; 15.0. 

0.9; 28 

8 

3. 

Vele. 

13 

98 

Pasali 'rnPTl' ... 1 

SW; 6.0; 8.0. 

1.0; 68 

17 

18. 

Do. 

8 

99 

PhanasI ... j 

SE; 5.0; 11.0. 

0.6; 118 

27 

22. 

Bhor. 

22 

100 

Pirhpari fwft 

SE: 3.2: II. 0. 

0.6; 86 

22 

15. 

Do. 

39 

101 

Pi^avl 

SW: 7.2; 18.0 

I.O; 14 

2 

5. 

Vele. 

13 

102 

Pole 

W; 7.0; 20.0. 

3. 1 : 259 

54 

35. 

Do. 

16 

103 

RanavadI <N=l5l ... j 

N: 6.0; 10. 0. 

Deserted 


Do. 

10 

104 

Ranjane TT3f^ 

NE; 4.4; 9.0. 

3.0: 567 

no 

75. 

Donaje. 

7 

105 

Rule 

N; 5.6; 11.0. 

3.9; 800 

171 

95. 

Vele. 

11 

106 

Saiva Bk. ^i^«i ... 

N: 8.0; 15.0. 

3.5; 511 

118 

120. 

Do. 

13 

107 

Sakhar 

E; 5.4; 8.0. 

0. 7; 286 

67 

48. 

Bhor. 

35 

108 

SenavadI ... 

SW: 5.0: 14.0. 

I.O. 117 

25 

24. 

Vele, 

12 

109 

Singapur fFnn^T ... 

W; 8.0; 14.0. 

1.4; 70 

13 

18. 

Do, 

It 

110 

SirkolT No. 1 

NW; 5.6: 15.0. 

2.5; 251 

61 

54. 

Do. 

IG 









111 

Sirkoli No. 2 

NW; 6.0; 15.0. 

2.6: 134; 

33: 

33. 

Do. 

12 









112 

Sonde Hiroji 

E; 11.0; 15.0. 

0.8: 169: 

40; 

50. 

Bhor. 

10 









113 

Sonde Karla 

E; 11.0: 14.0. 

0.8; 157; 

41: 

45. 

Nasrapur. 

9 







■ 



Peia 


POOXA DISTRICT 
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Railway St. 
Distance. 

; j Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 

1 Day ; Distance. 

i 

Motor Stand ; 
i Distance. 

j 

Water 

. Institutions and other 

information. 

Poona 

2f 

> Ambegan 
Kd. 

V Thu. 2 

1 

Vele 

1 

K 

) rv. 

ti. 

Do. 

52 

! Vele 

Fri. 16 

1 Khadakvasala 22 

’ i w. 

1 **• 

Do. 

24 

i Do. 

do. 6 

Dapode 


w. 

ti. 

Do. 

24 

* Sakhar 

Wed. 2 

Asani Marg 

2 

J Spr. 

ti. 

Do. 

28 

Do. 

do. 1 

Do. 

3 

w- 

ti. 

Do. 

20 

Nasrapur 

Sun. 8 

Karanjavane 

2 

1 

j w. 

s(p); tl. 

Do. 

57 

Vele 

Fri. 8 

1 Vele 

8 

w. 

ti. 

Do. 

46j 

\ Vele 

do. 10 

Vele 

10 

w. 


Do. 

40 

Do. 

6 

Vizar 

1 

w. 

tl. 

Do. 

35 

j Ambeganv 

' Thu. 8 

Khadakvasala 

23 

spr. 


Do. 

38 

Sakhar 

Wed. 2 

Asani Marg 

3 

w. 

tl. 

Do. 

44 

Vele 

t 

1 

Fri. 4 

1 Vele 

4 

w. 

tl. 

Do. 

13 

1 

Ambeganv 

Thu. 6 

1 Khadakvasala 

19 

rv. 

4tl. 

Do. 

25 

Nasrapur 

Sun. 9 

Ambavana 

2 

w. 

tl. 

Do. 

50 

Vele 

Fri. 14 

Vele 

14 

t. 

tl. 

Do. 

19 

Do. 

do, 14 

Khadakvasala 

19 

w. 

s(p): 3tl. 

Do. 

50 

i Do. 

do. 5 

Vele 

5 

w. 

tl. 

Do. 

19 

Do. 

do. 14 

Khadakvasala 

17 

w. 

' 2tl. 

Do. 

26 

Do. 

do. 3 

Dapode 

1 

w. 

s(p): 4tl. 

Do. 

40 

Do. 

do. 4 

Vele 

4 

w. 

Do. 

40 

Sakhar 

Wed. 4 

Asani Marg 

6 

w. 

tl. 

Do. 

24 

1 

Ambeganv 

Kd. 

Thu. 3 

Khadaka vasal) 

12 

rv. 

Do. 

51 

Vele 

Fri. 13 

Vele 

13 

w. 


Do. 

46 

Do. 

do. 8 

Do. 

8 

w. 

tl. 

Do. 

25 

Sakhar 

Wed. 3 

Asani Marg 

3 

w. 

tl. 

Do. 

40 

Do. 

do. 4 

Asani Marg 

6 

w. 

tl. 

Do. 

51 

Vele 

' Fri. 13 

Vele 

13 1 

w. 

Do. 

40 

Ambeganv 

Thu. 8 

Khadakvasala 

8 1 

w; rv. 


Do. 

24 

Vele 

Fri. 10 

Do. 

10 

rv. 


Do. 

19 

Do. 

do. 7 

E)onaie 

7 

w. 

s(p); 3ll. 

Do. 

23 

Do. 

7 

Khadakvasala 

II 

r; t. 

s(p); 3tl. 
s(p); 4tl. 

Do, 

28 

Ambeganv 

Thu. 4 

Do. 

16 

rv. 

Do. 

32 

Local 

Thu. 

Asani Marg 

3 

rv. 

tl.; c. 

EX>. 

50 

Vele 

Fri. 12 

Vele 

12 

w. 


Do. 

60 

Do. 

Fri. 16 

Do. 

16 

t. 


Do. 

38 

Ambeganv 

Kd. 

Thu. 6 

Khadakvasala 

26 

w. 

4tl. 

Do. 

33 

Do. 

do, 4 

Do. 

19 

w. 

2tl. 

Do. 

30 

Nasrapur 

Sun. 6 

Ambavane 

2 

1 

w. 

2U. 

Do. 

21 

Do. 

do. 9 

1 

Do. 

2 

w. 

tl. 
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Vdhe 


Serial No. : Village Name. Direction ; j ^ 

Direct disUnce , Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 
Travelling distance. 

p . _l 

114 Son^e-mathana ?fttl E: 10.0; 13.0. 0.8: 148: 33; 32. Nasrapur 8 

115 Sonde-saraphal E; 9.6; 15.0. 1.1: 226; 52; 45. Do. 8 

116 Suravada ... E; 7.4; 12.0. 0.5; 226 : 46; 30. Bhor. 16 

117 Tekapole ... W; 11.0:30.0. 3.9; 321; 75; 65. Vele. 18 

118 Thanaganv SFinTR ... NW: 7.0; 18.0. 1.2; 167; 43; 50. Do. 10 

119 Vadaganv ... E; 9.0: 12.0. 0.5; 207; 43; 37. Bhor. 10 

120 Vadaghar ... NW; 5.4; 9.0. 1.8; 309; 78; 60. Vele. 9 

121 Vajeghar Bk. ^I'JiMX SE: 3.0; 10.0. 0.7; 113; 24; 16. Do. 4 

122 Vajeghar Kd. SE; 4.0; 10.0; 0.8; 218; 56; 55. Do. 3 

123 Vanjalavadi 10. 0; 0.2; 73; 16; 18. Do. 10 

124 Vanjale ... E; 3.4; 7.0. 1.0; 2 %; 67; 60. Do. 4 

125 Varasagahv 14.0. 2.6; 422; 87; 85. Do. 12 

126 Varoti Bk. ^ SW; 6.2; 10.0. 3.3; 241; 46; 30. Do. 8 

127 Varoti Kd. SW: 6.0; lO.O. l-i; 89; 18; 13. Do. 8 

128 Vele Kd. ... SE; 0.4; 1.0. 0.3; 258; 54; 43. VelcBk. I 

129 Vele Bk. ... H. Q. 0.5; 581; 118; 40. Local. 

130 Vele Kd. (Gheraj ^ 0.3; Deserted. VelcBk. 1 

131 Viliir ... NW; 2.4; 3.0. I.l; 175; 38. 35. Do. 2 


1 


JPeta, 


POONA DISTRICT 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Bazar 
Day ; Distance. 

Motor Stand 
Distance. 

1; 

VI 

Poona 

30 

Nasrapnr 

Sun 

8 

Ambavane 

1 

1 

I w. 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

do. 

8 

Do. 

1 

w. 

Do. 

40 

Do. 

do. 

10 

Karaniavne 

2 

w. 

•Do. 

35 

Ambeganv 

KdL 

Thu. 

10 

Khadakvasala 

24 

w. 

’Do. 

50 

Vele 

Fri. 

10 

Do. 

18 

1 

1 t. 

Do. 

33 

Nasrapur 

Sun. 

6 

Ambavane 

4 


Do. 

25 

Ambeganv 

Kd. 

Thu. 

1 

Vele 

9 

w. 

Do. 

40 

Sakhar 

Wed. 

4 

Do. 

4 

w. 

•Do. 

26 

Do 


2 

Do. 

3 

spr 

Do. 

24 

Veie 

Fri. 

10 

Vele 

10 

1 

w. 

Do. 

40 

Do. 

do. 

4 

Vinjhar 

2 

rv. 

Do. 

38 

Do. 

do. 

12 

Khadakvasala 

12 

w. 

Do. 

46 

Do. 

do. 

8 

Vele 

8 

w. 

Do. 

46 

Do. 

do. 

8 

Do. 

8 

w. 

Do. 

28 

Vele Bk. 

Fri. 

1 

Vele Bk. 

1 

w. 

Do. 

41 

Local 

Fri. 

1 

Local 


w. 

Do. 

28 

Vele Bk. 

do. 

1 

Vele Bk. 

I 

w. 

Do. 

32 

Do. 

do. 

2 

Do. 

2 

w. 


Institutions and other 
information. 


tL 

tl. 

tl. 

U. 

s(p): 2tl. 

2tl.; c. 

d. 

*(p): tL 
2d. 

2d. 

s(p); d. 
d. 


s(p) ; Meirgai Fr. (Friday) after Mgh. 
Sud. |5. 
d. 
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[/n this indi^x diocriticol tiicrks have been 
the place names and other words are 

Abadabt .. . . 

Abai , , ^ ^ 213 

Adilshahis of Bijapur . . . . 49 

Adolescents' Welfare Society, 

Poona .. 595,606 

Arter-care Hostel, Poona 489 

Afzul Khan, dea^ of, . , 50 

Aga Khan Palace, Poona . . 650 

Agarabatti, maniilactiire of, . , 294 

Agricultural College, Poona 510,552.650 
Agricultural Debtors' Relief Act 

(1939) .. _ 318 

Agricultural Department . , 509-15 

Agricultural Assistants 509-10 512 
Agricu tural College, Poona 510, 552. 650 
Agricultural College Dairy, 51 1 

Agricultural Engineering, Joint 

Director of, . . , ^ 5II 

Agricultural Engineering — 

(mechanical cultivation, lift 

^rigation, boring, water- 

finding machine, erection of 
and repairs to oil engines, 
oil engine training class, soil 
conservation ) . . . . 52 1 

Agricultural officers . . , , 509-12 

Agricultural School, Manjri , . 51 1 

Agricultural Statistician , . 510 

As^stant District Agricultural 

Dlncers ^ ^ 509 

^ Boring Engineer)... 511 
cattle-breeding ,, tri.^ 

Central Poultry Farm, Kirkee .* .* 514 

Compost Development Officer . . 512 

daity development (and Dairy 

Development Officer) ,, 514-5 

demonstration and extension . . 509-10 
Deputy Directors . . 509 510 

Director of Agriculture ’ 509 

District Agricultural Officer, fund 

tlOnS of, crnQ trio 

Ganeshkliind Fruit' ' Experiment ’ 
otation, Kirkee eri^ 

Land Improvement Board ‘ 510 

Idt irrigation (and Assistant ^ 

Agricultural Engineer in 
charge) ^ ^ 

Liptock Expert to Government, 
functions of, .. ’ 

mwhanical cultivation (and 
Foreman Supervisor in charge) 511 
OU engines ( creaion, repaim, S 

training class) .. tri.-) 

organization ’ ' 

poultry development (and Poultiv 
Development Officer) ^ c, . 

research / ^ 

Ricc-breeding Station, 'Vadgaon ." 510 

Sheep-breeclmg Farm, Bhamburda 513 

sheep development (and Slieep 

( ancl Sub-divi'- ^ 

sional Soil Conservation Officer 

•• .’512 

A Bk Vf 2-51 


avoided, although in certain chapters many of 
marked diacritically in the text,] 


PACE 


Agricultural Dcpdrtnxcnt-contd. 

Soil Physicist . . . . 512 

Water-linding machine (and Agri- 
cultural Ollicer in cliargc) .. 511 

Agrituitural Engineering, Joint 

Director of. .. ..511 

Agricultural implements . . 222-6 

beam harrow . . <v> i 

h * * • • 

. . . 224 

,, • . . . 224-5 

misceHancous . . . . •^'’5-6 

ploughs . . ‘ ’ 222 -3 

seed-drills (pabhar) .. 2''’3 

water-lifts . . ” 223-4 

Agricultural labourer, standard of life 

A K I w . • • • • *128-9 

Agricultural Marketing- 

Director (also functions of) .. 524-5 

Market committees . , , , 525 

Regulated markets ( Baramati, 

Khed and iXIancluir) . , 505 

Agricultural operations ^17-^ 1 

cleaning the field . . * ’ “ om 

crop protection . . * ’ oon 

earthing u^) . . . . ^19 

hiincsting , , ^ ^ 

interculturing . oio 

irrigation . ; ' * 

ploughing . . _ 

prep.iration for market o.-ii 

pulverization ' ’ oTc 

threshing .. ;; 

top dressing .. . 

Weeding ^ ^ 

Agricultural Produce Markets Act .’ .’ 50^ 

Agricultural progress j t 

Agricultural Statistician ’ ' 'Vi'o 

Agriculture .. ‘ ifiO.oAl' 

agricultural imi^lcmcnts o-’o n 

agricultural operations 1 

certnils ( ix-c Cereals ) . • • -a * --i 

condiments and spices (see Con- 
ciiments and Spices) 
crop rotations ‘ 

crops, food and non-food " T'si 0 

diseases ’ * loi-^ 

drugs and narcotics ” (,cc Dnlgs 
and iNarcoties). ^ 

fruits • • • • 208-07 

■ ; ■' i? 

intercuftures ' ‘ 

irrigation “ • * 

laud utilisation 

livestock ••III -80 

manures * * * • --B-9 

occupations allied t'o' agricultu;; 
population engageci in « 171 

oilseeds (see Oilsc^Hls) •* 

pests 

. . 240-4 


li 
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Agricullture— confd. 

population, agricultural 
pulses (see Pulses), 
rainfall 
rural wages 
seasons 

seed supply . . 

shif t to non-agricultural employ- 
ment 
soils 

State assistance 
sugarcane (see Sugarcane), 
tenancy 
tenures 
vegetables 

Agri-Horticultural Society 

Western India 
Ajwan seed • • 

Akhadas and Talims .. 

Akshat procession 

Alandi * • « i 

Ala-ud-din Hasan Gangu Bahamani. 

Ala-ud-in Khilji 
Ale (see Ginger). 

Ali Adilslvah (Bijapur) 

All-India Radio, Poona 
Alluvial soil (see Soils). 

Ahhi (see Linseed). 

Alu (green-leaved caladium) 

Aluminium ware, manufacture of, 

Alvi (common cress) 

Amaranth, eatable 
Ambadi (see Hemp, brown). 

Ainbarkhana, Poona . . 

Ambe (Mango) 

Amrit-Rao Peshwa 
Amriteshvar temple, Poona 
Ananas (pine apple) 

Anandashrama, Poona 
Ananta Chaturdashi . . 

Anath Balikashram, Poona . < 

Anath Hindu Mahilashram^^^^ 

An^tli"vidyarthi Griha, Poona 593, 597-8 
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214 
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651 

217 
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133 
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137 

52 

125 

215 
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Ancestors feasted, 

Andhii-Koshnbira 
Angres of Kolaba 
Animistic Deities 
Anjeer (fig) ^ _ 

Artificial Limb Centre, Poona 

bmpi) 97.106.134,135 

Architecture- 

modern buildings . . 

Armed Forces Medical 
Poona 

Arog>'a Mandal, Poona 
Ashtavarna rites 
Athanf^ule rite 

Atya-patijOy 

Aurangabad made over 

AunInScb ; policy in relation to 
Sbivaji 

Avasari Budrukh 

Axe * * 1 % * 

Ayurveda Mahavidyalaya, 552 
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569, 597 
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83 
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Backward Class Department . . 578-81 
Assisant Backward Class 

Officers • . 578, 579 

Assistant Backward Class Welfare 
Officer for Poona District , . 578 

Backward Class Committee, 

Poona district (and its 
functions) •• •• 580 

Backward Class Officers, Bombay 
State • • • • 578 

Backward Classes, classification 
of, • • • • 578 

Harijan Sevak Sangh, Dhulia . . 581 

hostels for backward classes . . 579 

measures for the up-lift of back- 
ward classes . . • • 579 

organisation . . • • 578 

Badishep {see Fennel, sweet). 

Bahadur Shah (Gujarat) •• 46 

Bahiroba Nala (Poona drainage) . . 643 

Bahamani, Ala-ud-din Hasan 

Gangu - • Tl 

Bahamani kingdom ( 1347-1490 ) . . 44 

Bahamani, Mahammad Shah . . 44 

Bahamani, Mahammad Shah (HI). 45,46 

Bahtde, • • • • 

Baingan (Brinjal) .. •• 212 

Baithaka exercise . . • • 1’^ 

Baji Rao I : Dakshina fund is 
continued • • • • 

Baji Rao II— . 

Maratha rule comes to an end m 
Poona with liis defeat by the 
BriUsh (1817) . . .. 56 

protege of the English • • 

restores revenue-farming, . • oo 

story of sad political insecurity, 
financial exactions and social 
disturbances • . • • 55-6 

Bairi (spiked millet).. •• 

Bakshindabakska, name given by 
Aurangzeb for Sinhagad • • 

Balaji Baji Rao : revenue and judi- 
cial reforms . • • • 

Balaji Vishwanatli . . " 134 

Balipratipada . . • • 

Baluta system • . • • _ 

Bdutedars • • f „’q , g 

Bamboo products, manufacture ot, 2J4-0 

Banana • • o l n 232-3 

Bandharas • • ^-lO. J 

Banesvara • • • • 07 ^ 

Bangles, retail trade m, • • 

Banking, indigenous .. .. oxi-o 

Banks— 320-7 

co-operative . •_ * * 

joint stock 327-32 ; list of. 328. 

Land Mortgage .. •• 

Baramati • • * ’ oqo 

Barbers •• ’*194 

Barley (jov) •• ** 0(5 

Barse, naming ceremony •• 

Batata (potato) .. ”224 

Beam harrow • ; • ’ 

Beam Wireless Receiving Station, 

Dhond 

Beam Wireless TransmitUng Sta- 

tion, Dighi . • ^ " 154 

Bedar made over to the Nizam . . 

Bedase • • • • ox 
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Beggars Department (see Juvenile 
and Beggars Department, 
pp. 485-9). 

Belhe 611 

Bel-bag temple, Poona , . 652 

Bene Israels . . . . 147 

Betel leaf . . . . 201 

Betrothal ( vagnischaija ) 98-9, 105 

Bhadalvadi tank . . . . 237 

Bhadli (a cereal) .. .. 192 

Bhaibtinds , . . . 159 

Bhairava , , . . 125 

Bhairi, Nizam-ul-Mulk . . 45, 46 

Bhaje . . . . 611 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, Poona . . 543, 652 

Bhangrias (Raghu and Bapu) .. 63 

Bhau Khare, a rebel leader , . 63 

Bharat Itihas Samshodhak Mandal, 

Boona .. 543, 653 

Bharat Scouts and Girl Guides 593, 599 


Bhaubija .. ..135 

Bhavani , . , , 125 

Bhavani’s temple, Poona . . 653 

Bhuimug (see Groundnut). 

Bbendi (bdy*s finger) .. 213 

Bhimashankar . . . . 611 

Bholeshvar temple . . . 6 

Bhor .. ..612 

Bhosan . . . . 613 

Biai— 

manufacture of . . , . 295 

retail trade in, .. . .' 369 

Bid province, Poona as part of, . . 45 

Bill hook . . , ^ 225 

Birds (see Fauna). .. 32-7 

Biroba . . . . 125 

Birth ceremonies: Muslims . . 155 

- . • . . 154 

IJiscuit, manufacture of, . , 269-70 

Black gram (udid) ,, . ’ 199 

B acksmiths . . 304.05 

Black soil (see Soils). 

Bladder dock .. 014 

Blind man's bluff 137 

Blind, School and Home for tlie, 594, 604 
Bohori Jamatkhana, Poona . . 653 

Bombay State Road Transport 

Corporation (see State Road 
Transport Corporation). 

Book-binding . . ^ ^ 28^-3 

Bor-ghat (as a highway of com- 
munications) .. 


282-3 


Boring Engineer 
Borstal School, Dharwar 


41 

. 511 

Boy Scouts . .* ' ■ 

and Girls Guides. 593,599 
Boy Scouts Association, Poona . . 599 

Brassware— 

manufacture of, . , 07^ ^ 

retail trade in, . . ’ ' syoli 

Brahma form of marriage qj 

Brahmins (Tamil) .. ’*158 

Brass and copperware, wholesale 
trade in, . . 360 

Breweries . . ’ * gS- 

Bricks, manufacture of, oqs; a 

Bnhan Maharashtra GoUego of ^ 

Conrimerce, Poona . . ir=ro 

Brinjal • ’ 

Brown soil (see Soils)* ‘ ' 

Budhavar Bag, Poona.. 65^ 

A Bk Vf 2-51a ’* 


270-3 

370-1 

94 

158 

362 

274 

295-6 


n IJ- • . . T\GE 

n I 11^^^ fi^ves in Poona region . , 42 

Buddhist iiiilucncc in Poona region 

(2nd century, /V.D.) .. 42 

Buiialocs , ^ 2'^7 

Buildings, constniction of, . . 296^7 

Bullock cart . . o jq 

Distric't Local Board qqc; 

Forest Department. . ’ ] 395 

Lona\^Ia imiriiciixdity . . 395 

|Nira Canals Division 395 

Poona Irrigation Researcli Divil 

Sion . ^ nnr 

Public \\'orks Department . . 395 

Burhan Nizam Shah . . 46 

Burya Arab (Chakan) S 

Jeeieebhoy Medical 
College, Poona . . 553^ 653 

Cabbage 

arrow leaved .. 
grccu-lea\ cd * ' 

Ganals- * ‘ • • 209 

Mutha 

Mutha Lcf Bank *. *. * • 

M;tha Rigl» Bank . . ; ; 234 

Nira Left Bank *. ’. *• 

Nira Riglit Bank ’ ‘ 

CantonmeiTts (t" Po*ona : Poon.; """ 

Centre, under Places 
of Interest. 648-50). 

Cap, makers of. 

Carpenters ' * • • 4 

Ciirrot ’ ’ • • 297 

Castorseed (erandi) ' ' * 

Cauliflower " •• 2 

Census details " • • 2 

Sn!r:'! Potina ; ; J 

Centnd ''VtSJ ^Power^*"”!^^!^ ~ 

Central Railway 5 dd, 6 c 

Cerniics * ' • • 380- 

Cereals • • • • 273- 

isi : o.hc; 

^ *P*^*^f* milletV ■ ■ 

Bailey (jav) • • 19; 

bhadli * ' • . 19 

harik or kodra * ‘ * 

nachani or ra'^i ' ' 

rice (hhat) " •• 19c 

vari • • . . 19s 

wheat (gafn,) •• -.195 

Ceremony— ’ ' • . 193 

chat da 

ihal • • . . 35 

karnavedh " • • 108 

Jnarriage " • • 85 

niarnage (refonned) 
naming ' - . HO-1 1 

Certified Schools “ • • 85 

• • A 


414 

297-8 

209-10 

200 

213 


380 

273- 

191- 
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614 


• • • • \ji.^ 

as headquarters of Poona area . . 44, 45 
reconquered by Dhanaji 
Jadhav 

Chakane, method of selectin 
players 

Chalukyas (550-760 A.D.) 
Champa-Shashti 

Chandan-batva (a leafy vegetable) 
Clwppa-pani, minor game 
Charcoal, retail tixide in. 

Charity Commissioners' Depart- 
ment 

Assessors (and tlieir duties) 
funds of public trusts, applica- 
tion cy pres 

public trusts affected by Bombay 
Public Tnists Act 
public trusts, re^stratlon of, . . 
trustees of public trusts, duties 
of, • • 

Chas-kaman 
Chatuhshringi, Poona 
Chaturmas, fasting 
Chaula ceremony 
Chavand Fort 
Chavdis 

Chavli (a leafy vegetable) 

Chemical Laboratory ( National) 

Poona 

Chemicals, manufacture of, 

Cbenduphali 
Chhatti 

Chilly • • 

Chimnaji Jadhav, a rebel leader 

Chinchavad * ‘ « 

Chiplunkar Memorial Hall, Poona 

Cholera 

ChoU : mode of wearing 
Christa Prema Seva Sangna 

Asluam, Poona 
Christians, Indian 
Chuka (bladder dock) 

Church of the Holy Name, Poona 
Churches, Christian . . 

Cigarettes, retail trade in, 

Circle Inspectors, duties of. 

Circle Officers, duties of, 

Circumcision 
Citrus fruits 
Civil aviation . - 

Civil marriage, incidence oh 
Clearing house for Poona bankers 

Climate- 

barometric pressure 
cloudiness 
dew and fog 
humifJity 
rainfall 
sea-breeze 
seasons 

temparature •• 

tiiunder storms, squalls, etc. 
winds (surface) •• 

Cloth, retail trade m, 

Clubs and Gymkhanas, Poona 
Clui) of Maharashtra, Poona 
Collector’s functions- 
accounts 

District Magistrate . . 

District Registrar 
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‘g 

137 
43 
135 
214 
137 
369 

581-4 
583 

583 

581 
583 

582 
614 
653 
120 

85 

614 
395 
214 

664 
274-6 
139 
155 
205 
63 

615 
662 
566 

80 

655 
151-2 
214 
655 
152 
369 
450 
450 
148 
210 
395 
112 
332 

15-6 
16 
18 
14-5 
12 
16 
11 
13-4 
18 
16 
369 
655 
655 

440 
442, 471 
41.'t 


Collector’s functions— contci. 

District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Air- 
men’s Board 
displaced persons . . 
foodgrains procurement 
inams 

local self-government 
non-agricultural assessment 
officers of other departments 
public health 
public utility 
quasi-judicial in revenue matters, 
revenue 

Rural Development Board 
sanitation 
Collector’s office : distribution of 
work 

College of Military Engineering 
Companies— 
investments— 
liabilities of public limited com- 
panies incorporated in Poona 
district 
loans 

priv'atc limited — 
public limited — 

Compost Development Officer 
Compost manure 
Communications ( see Transport 
and Communications). 
Condiments and Spices 

area under condiments and 
spices 

chilly (mirchi) 
coriander (see Coriander) 
garlic ( lasun ) 
miscellaneous 
turmeric (halad) .. 

Consulting Surveyor to Government. 
Co-operative banks 
Land Mortgage Bank 
Poona District Central Co-opera- 
tive Bank Ltd., Poona 
urban banks 
Co-operative Department 
Assistant Registrar, Poona 
Assistant District Co-operative 
Officer 

Assistant Marketing Officer 
audit staff 

Arbitrators . • • • 

Agricultural Produce Markets 

Act 

Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Institute 

Chief Marketing Officer . • 

District Super\ision Committee 
(constitution) •• •• 

Director of Agricultural Market- 
ing (also functions of). 

Deputy Registiar (DRasional), 

Poona • • r^rn " 

District Co-operative Omcer, 

Poona (functions) •• 

District Co-operative Board 
(constitution) 
honorary organizations 
land valuation officers 
market committees 
Marketing Inspector 
marketing staff 
Moneydenders’ Act . . 
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444 

440 

441 
498 
441 
443 
440 
440 

438-40 

443 

443 

444 
656 

335 


337 
335 
339-40 
336-9 
512 
239-40 


204-05 
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205 
205 
205 
205 
205 
587 

320-7 

323-4 

326 

325-0 

521- 6 
521 

521 

525 

523- 4 

524 

525 

522- 3 
525 

521 

524- 5 

521 
521-2 

522 
524 

524 

525 
525 
525 
525 
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•Co-operative Department— contJ. 
Money-lenders, Assistant Regis- 
trars of, (for Poona City) .. 525 

Money-lenders, Registrar General 

of. . . . . 525 

Money-lenders, Registrar of, . . 525 

'Organization . . . . 521 

Provincial Board of Supcr\ision. 521 
Registrar, Co-operative Soci- 
eties . . 521, 524 

regulated markets ( Baramati, 

Khed and Manchor) . . 525 

Special Recovery Officers . . 524 

siiper\’ising unions (constitution). 522 
supeiA'ision staff . . . . 521 

Sa. vodaya scheme . . . . 526 

Sarvodatja centres (Mulshi 

Taluka and Mulshi Valley) . . 526 

Sarvodatja scheme, sanclialaks 
^ of, . . . . 526 

Co-operative societies— 

Agricultiural credit .. ..320-21 

credit , . . . 320-7 

multi-purpose . . 321, 322, 323 

non-agricultural credit . . 325 

villages covered by co-operative 


525 
524 
522 
521 

526 

526 

526 


Danjapanthis . . . . ' I’eo 

Dasara , , ^ 234 

Daulatabad ( Devgiri ) ’ .14 

Daulatrao Shinde wreaks 
vengeance . . . . 55.^ 

Uauncl . , ^ ^ gjg 

David S;xssoon Infinn Asylum 592, 604-5 
Death and funeral rites— 

Bene Israels . . . . 149.50 

.. .. 212-9 

Muslims , . ^ ^ 156-7 

Deccan Agricultural Association ’ 593, 608 
Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act, 1879 , , 318 

Deccan College Post-graduate and 
Research Institute . . 543, 554, 656 

Deccan Education Society’s Techni- 
cal Institute. Poona.. .. 553 

Deccan G>inkhana, Poona . . 655 

Defence Academy (NaUomU), 

Khadakvasla .. .. 634.5 

Delui 

Dc Nobili College, Poona . . 657 

Deo-pralislha . . 205 

Depressed Classes Mission Society. 593-7 


325 


credit societies and banks 
Copperwiire— 
manufacture of, , . 
retail trade in, 

Coriander (kothimbir) 

Costumes i$ee Dress), 

Cotton 

Cotton fabrics, weaving of. 

Cotton Markets Act U927) 
Council Hall, Poona . . 

Cows 

Cress, common 
Crops— 

acreage in various talukas 
food and non-food . . 
protection 
rotations 
Crowbar 
Cucumber- 
common 
sharp cornered 

Cusrow Wadia Institute of Electri- 
cal Technology, Poona 
Cutlery, retail trade in. 

Cycle shops 

Dabhades : set up Dakshitui Fund. 
Dadaji Kondadeo, reforms of, 
Dapdi Bridge, Poona 
Dakshina Fund . . ] | 

Dalimb ( pomegranate ) 

Damaji Thorat plunders Poona. 
Dances 
dindi 
gondhala 

hadaga or bhondala . ! 
ihimmas 
kadakalaksmi 
lezim 

mahalaksmi 
phugadi 
tiprt and goph 
Danda e.xercise 
Dang chavU (a pulso) 

Dapodi 

Dapuri workshop i 


323 

270-3 

370-1 

205 

207 

307-09 

348 

656 

227 

214 

19 

181-2 

220 

247-8 

225 

212 

211 

558 

370 

370 

52 
49 
637 
52, 62 

215 
51-2 

141-5 

144 

142 

141 

145 

143 

143 

142 
145 

144 

145 
198 
615 
534 


55-6 

615 


Devak : 

Devapuja (image-worship) 

Devgiri (Yaduv d>nast>') 
Dharmashastra, history of, 
Dharmashalas . . ’ ] " 

Dhcndslii (a root vegetable) 

Dhoti : mode of weminc 
Dhitlavad 

Diler Khan ; besieges Purandar . . 
Dindi dunce 

Dipabai, sister of Jagpalrao Naik 
Nunbalk;u: 

Dipavali holiday 

Dispensiuries (see Medical Depart- 
ment). 

Diseases of crops 

bangdi (ring diseases and 
vinises) 

i/mri-powdcry niildcw ol' 
grass, mango and peas 
daiwkani, kajli, ziprya and lamb- 
Aani (the jowar, smut) 
dinkya (gununosis of citrus) .. 
kajli (sec danckani) 
kani (loo.se .smut of wheat) 
karpa ( blast of rice ) 

karpa, keyada and bhuri (diseases 
of grapes ) 

Kfcar/u-Bhcudi (lady’s finger’)', 
yellow c-ein mosaic of, 246 • 
cereals, downy mildew of, 2 15 • 
papaya, mosaic of, 246. 
khaira (citrus canker) 

Kobi kujane ( blackrot of 
cabbage) 

lamb kani (see danekani). 
mar— banana, panama disease 

of, 246 ; brinjals, wilt in, 2 16 : 
whe-at. seeding blight of, 245. 
tcmbcra-Gg, rust in, 247 • 

potatoes, rust of, 247; wheat! 
rust of, 245. 
zipra, (see danekani). 

Distilleries 

District (and Sessions’)’ Judge !! 

District Court Buildings, Poona ! ! 


.98, 105 
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. 43, 44 
94 
395 
211 
78 
136 
50 
144 
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134 
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245 

245 

244 
216 
214 
214 

245 

246 


246 

246 
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470 
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District Local Board, Poona— 

area . . . , 459 

constitution . . . . 459 

control by Collector, Director of 
Local Authorities, and State 
Government . . . . 461 

(lharmnsalos . . . - 463 

expenditure (1951-2) .. 461 

functions, obligatoiy and optional. 460 

population . . . . 459 

revenue (and expenditure) 

(1951-2) .. ..461 

roads . . . . 462 

sanitation and health . . 462 

taxation, powers of, . . 460-1 

village panchayats {see Village 

Panchayats) .. 463 

water supply . . . . 462 

District Magistrate .. 471,474 

functions of, . . . . 442-3 

District Registrar . . . . 443 

District Soldiers’, Sailors' and Air- 
men’s Board . . . . 443 

Divorce among Muslims . . 156 

Doclka ( sharp-cornered cucumber ) , 211 

Domestic servants . . 399-400 

Draksha ( grapes ) . . . . 215 

Dress . . . . 78-81 

child .. .. 78 

Christians . . . . 151 

female . . • • 80-1 

Hindu urbanite . . . . 81 

head-dress . . . . 79 

indoor - . . . 81 

Muslim . . . . 154 

outdoor . . . . 81 

Sindhi Hindus . . - . 160 

Dnigs and Narcotics . . . . 201-02 

area under — , . . . . 201 

betel leaf (pan or nogvel) . . 201 

tobacco (tambakhu) .. 202 

Drugs, manufacture of, . . 274-6 

Dudh-bhopla (long white gourd).. 211 
Dulya Maniti, Poona . . . . 657 

Dumb and Deaf Uplift Society 594, 604 

Durgadevi famine (1396-1407) .. 45 

Dyeing and printing experimental 

laboratory . . • . 528 

Dyeing of cloth . . • • 298 


Ear-lobes, piercing of. 

Earthing up, 

Economic prospects . . 
agricultural progress 
Poona city, role of, 
small scale and village occupa- 
tions 

urbanization of smaller to\vns . . 
Economic survey 
emplo>anent 
famine, conquest of, 
industries, growth of, 
influx of refugees . . 
irrigation •• 

means of livelihood . . 
shift from agriculture to non- 
agricultural employment 
shift in occupations., 
small holdings, increase of, . . 
trade and finance, growth of, . . 
urbanization 

Education : Muslims . • 
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165 
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166-7 
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164- 5 

165- 6 
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Education Department 
arts schools 

Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspectors 

basic and craft schools 
Boy Scouts, Girl Guides and 
National Cadet Corps 
Broadcasts, school . . 

Certified schools 
Defectives, schools for. 

Deputy Educational Inspector, 

Poona 

Director of Education 
District School Board 
Drawing examinations 
Educational Inspector, Poona 
district, duties of. 

Inspector of Commercial Schools. 
Inspector of Drawing and Craft 
AVork 

Inspector of Physical Education. 
Inspector of Visual Education . . 
Language Schools . . 

Medical inspection of schools 
and colleges 
Music schools 

Nursery and kindergarten schools, 
organization 

Oriental research institutions . . 
physical education . . 

Poona University (see Poona 
University). 

primary education . . . . 538-41 

Primary Education Act, working of, 539 
primary education : statistics . . 

School Board, Poona Municipal 
Corporation 
secondary education 
statistics relatins to, 

Shreemati Nathibai Damodhar 
Thackersey College for 
Women 

Social education 
special schools 

tailoring, cutting and sewing 
schools • • • • 

Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth . . 
village libraries 

visual education . • , ; . ’ ’ 

Educational institutions, Christian. 

Ekadasi, Ashadhi . . • • 

Electrical Circle (see Public Works 

Department). 

Stuart— 

Commissioner 

policy of, • • - • ' 

vested interests, treatment ot, . . 

Employment , ^ 657 

Empress Botanical Garden 585, 643, 657 

En^neering College Poona 552, 558, 657 

Engineering, general and electrical. 276- 

Epidemics • • • • 

Erondi (see Castorseed). 

Evil eye 

Exercise— 145 

baithak • - ’ ’ j^4g 

danda • • ' ’ j45 

kusti •• ; ; i45.g 

types of, 

^^m^^^dities and destinations . . 3^ 
Poona City •• 35B-r,oo» 
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Factory Department 

572-3 

Flowers, retail trade in. 

372 

Fairs 

3.54-5 

Food 

to 

Famine Relief Committee 

607-8 

classes (pastoral, artisan, and 


Famines (1396-1407), 45; 


agricultural) 

t y 

(1396-1948), 259-64 ; ( 1629-30), 


holiday faro 

75 

48; (1803-4), 56; (1876), 64; 
(1896-1908), 66; conquest of, 


Muslims 

154 


ser\'ice, method of,.. 

75 

164. 


urbanites 

75 

Fanners, standard of life of. 

421-4 

vegeterian Maluiraslitrian hotels. 

70 

Fasts— 


Forest Department— . . . . 5 

16-20 

chaturmas 

120 

Chief Conserv’ator of Forests . . 

516 

navaratra 

1.33 

Conser\ators of Forests 

510 

rishi pauchami 

132 

Divisional Forest Officer, Poona. 

517 

Fasts, feasts and holidays 

128-0 

Divisional Forest Officers (also 



Fauna- 

Birds, 28-32— birds of rcsplcn- 
dant plumage, 31 ; buntings, 
yellow, 30 ; crane, 29 ; ducks, 

28 ; llowerpcckers, 31 ; 
birds, 30 ; hawks, 29 ; 

30 : parakeets. 31 ; 

pastor, 29 : snipe, 29 ; 
birds, 32 ; sunbirds, 
weaver birds, 30 . 

Fish (see Fish) 

Mammals, 24-8— ant-eater, 
beasts of prey, 24-6 ; bats, 26 
deer, 27 ; rodents. 26. 
snakes 

wild animals 
Fennel 

Fennel, sweet 
Fergusson College, Poona 
Fertilizers 
Festivals— 

dipavali or divali , . 

Ganesha chaturthi . . 

Fibre products, manufacture of, 

Fibres— 

area under — 
cotton 

hemp, brown ( ambadi ) 
sann or tag 

Fibre Work School, Poona 
Fife Lake, 

Fig 

Film industry 
Finance- 

agencies of, old and new 
co-operative credit societies and 

banks , • . . 320-7 

indigenous banking , . 317-18 

insurance companies . . 332-6 

joint stock banks . . , . 327-32 - 

loan and investment companies. 335 


.. 207 

639-40, 660 
.. 215 

. . 279 

. . 317-42 
. . 317 


money-lenders 
private limited companies 
public limited companies 
State assistance to agriculture 
State assistance to industry 
Fireworks, manufacturers of 
Firewood, retail trade in. 

Fire temple, Poona . . 

Fish- 

habitat, 

methods of catching 
species. 

Fit person institutions 
Fisheries, development of, 
Fitzgerald Bridge, Poona 
Flour mills 


. 318-20 
. 339-40 
. 336-9 
. 340-1 
. 341-2 

* 400-01 

. 369 

658 

. 32-3 

37 

. 33-7 

. 489 

37 

637, 658 

• 299 


duties) .. 516-7 

Divisional Forest Officer. W'ork- 

ing Plans. Central Circle . . 517 

Forest Guards (or beat guards) 


game 


(also duties) 

.. 516-S 

lark. 


Forest Utilization Officer, 

Bom- 

rosy 


bay State 

517 

song 


functions 

. . 518-20 

31; 


organization 

.. 516-S 



people, relations with. 

520 

• • 

32-7 

Range Forest Officers 

( also 

28; 


duties) 

. .516. 17 

. 26; 


ranges, list of. 

517 



Research and W'orking 

Plans 

• • 

37-40 

Division 

516 

• • 

24-8 

roads 

520 

• • 

205 

Round Officers (foresters) 

( also 

• # 

205 

duties) 

516,518 

550, 658 

Silviculturist. Bombay state 

517 

• 

• # 

240 

Sub-divisional Officers duties of. 517 



Vana Mohotsao 

520 

• ♦ 

134 

Forests— 

. . 20-4 

* • 

132 

minor forest products 

oo 

f. .. 

298-9 

taluk-awisc distribution 

.. 20-21 



trees 



206 

Forest Utilization Officer 

! 517 


207 

Footwear, retail trade in. 

.. 371-2 


oevr 

Forts— 



Hadsar 
Lohagad 
Malhargad 
Narayangad 
Purandar 
Rajmachi 
Sudhagad 
Shivner 
Sinhagad 
Vajragad 
Visapur 
French beans 
Fruits 

banana (kcli) 
citnis, fniits 
fig (anjeer) 
grapes (draksha) .. 
girava ( pent ) 
miscellaneous 
papaya (papai) 
pomegranate (dalimb) 
retail trade in, 

Fniits and vegetables.. 

are-a under fniits and vegetables. "^207-8 
retail trade in, . . 37O 

Fruit Experimental Station, Kirkee. 510 
Funerals— 

Bene israel . . i rrn 

bramhachari .. “ 117 


5 

6 
6 

5 

6 
4 

4 

5 

6 
6 
6 

213 

215- 7 
216 
216 
215 
215 
217 
217 

216- 7 
215 
370 

. . 207-17 


• • 


• • 


vin 


INDEX 


VunoTi'h—contd. 


PACE 

Hindu 

• • 

.. 113-4 

non-\’cdic 

• • 

.. 117-8 

Muslim 

* • 

.. 156-7 

satiyasi 

• • 

. . 117 

Gajar 

• • 

. . 209-10 

Caines 

• • 

. . 137-41 


h\\\\or~atija-pat{ja, 140; hii-tu-iUy 
140 ; khokho, 140 ; viti-dandu, 
141. 


Minor— (ihadahi, 138 ; andhli- 
kosimbirj 137 ; chendu-pJwU, 
139 ; chappa-pani, 137 ; 
fllwda-pani, 158 ; fiup-chtip- 
toba, 138 ; khcvib-Lliambolya, 

138 ; lagonja, 141 ; langadi, 
140 ; lapandavo, 137 ; sliidi, 

1 39 ; shiva-shivi 137 ; siira- 


]*cirambi, 138 ; vagha-bakari^ 


133. 

Sedentary— p7mre-ma?*e. 

139 ; 


safiargote, 139. 

Cammat 


146 

Ganapati, prayer to, . . 

• • 

146 

Canapati pujana 

• • 

121 

Cunajjati temple, Poona 

« • 

658 

Ganesba cliafurlhi 

• • 

132 

Ganeshkhind Government Garden. 

584 

Garlic (lasun) 


205 

Gaitriy holiday and worship 


133 

Gavari 


213 

Gawan, Mahmud, 


45 

Gayairi, sacred 


90 

General Administration, 

Land 


Re\ enue and. 

• # 

438-53 

Ghana 

• • 

88, 95 

Ghashiram Kotwal, chief 

police 

magistrate, stoned to death 

55 

Ghashiram's Vada, Poona 


659 

Ghevada 


213 

Ghoda-pani 


138 

Ghosafe (a fruit vegetable) 


211 

Gliosis and evil spirits 


127 

Gliosts, appeasing of, . . 


128 

Ginger, 


205 

Girl Guides 


544 

G/ierrn Vagvardhini Sahha, 

Poona. 

543 

Glass bangle manufacturing 

centie, 

527-8 

Poona 

• • 

Glass and dass-ware, manufacture 


of, 

# • 

278-9 

Gliderdrome, Phursungi 

• « 

659 

Goans 

# • 

1.51 


CoAis (see Sheep and Goats). 
Goddesses— 

Anruspttrna 
Ilantalika 
Gods— 
liouse 
tcMiiplc 

Goklialc Hall, Poona . . 
Gokhale Institute of Politics 
Economics, Poona . . 

Gokid Asbtami 
Coldsmitlis 

Gold thread, manufacture of, 
Clolucsana 
(Jondbala 
Goph 

G< )radu ( the common yam ) 


Gourd- 


PAGE 

long white 

• • 

211 

snake 

• • 

212 

Gavalans, singing of, . . 

• • 

146 

Grain and grocery, wholesale trade 

m, 

Gram ( harbhara ) 

• • 

360 

• » 

198 

Grapefruit 

• • 

216 

Grapes 

• • 

215 

Great Indian Peninsula 

RaUway 

Co. 

% • 

380 

Grocer\% retail trade in. 

• • 

368-9 

Groundnut (hhuimug) 

• • 

200 

Guava 

• # 

217 

Gudhipadva 

* • 

129 

G//r, manufacture of,.. 

• • 

285-6 

Grain-roasters 

♦ • 

401 

Ga/-making, implements used in, . , 

225 

Gup-chup-toba 

• • 

138 

}r\adaga (or BhondUi) 

« • 

141 

Hadsar fort, 

• % 

617 

Hair, cutting of, 

• % 

86 

Halad (see Tunneric). 

• • 

105 

Halad ceremony 

• • 

96 

Hanuman Jayanfi 

• • 

129 

Hardwiue, retail trade in, 

• • 

371 

Harik (a cereal) 

• • 

194 

Haritalika 

• % 

132 

Harrow 

• • 

224 

Hai^^sting 

• • 

220-21 

14awkers 

Head-dress— 

• » 

374-5 

Khojas 

• • 

155 

Maliarashtrian 

• • 

79 

Hemp, brow'n 

Hills- 

• • 

207 

Dhak 


4 

Hatakeshvar 

• • 

5 

Jambulni, 

• • 

4 

Sahliyadii 

• • 

2 

Sakhupathar 

• « 

6 

A 

Shridepathar 

• « 

6 

Tamhini 

9 9 

4 

Tasubai ridge 

9 9 

5 

Vihirgaon 

9 9 

5 

Hinduism 

9 9 

119 

Hingne Stree Shikshan 

Sansfha 

659, 599, 659 


Hirabag, Poona 
Histor>% administrative— 

British period, 59-67— boundaries 
of the district, 67 ; Commis- 
sioner for Central Division, 
64 ; considerable administrative 
progress, 66 ; judicial adminis- 
tration, 61 ; lot of the common 
people, 62 ; military adminis- 
tration. 61 ; panchayat system 
of pisticc, 62 ; Poona as head- 
quarters of British Army and 
Southern Command, 65 ; 
Poona as headquarters of 
departments, 66 ; Poona as 
India's monsoon capital 
(proposal), 65; Poona as 
pioneer in local self-govern- 
ment, 67 ; Poona as venue of 
the Legislative Council (July 
1862), 65; Poona in recent 
times, 65; private benefac- 
tions, 66 ; Ramosliis and Kous, 


and 


142 

132 

120 

121 

662 


554 
131 
299-300 
300-01 
80 
142 
144 
210 


INDEX 


IX 


History, administrative— contri, 
British period— confj. 
unrest among. 62, 63, 64 ; 
reactions in Poona of the great 
rebellion of 1857, 63 ; revenue 
administration. 61 ; rayatwari 
system of land revenue, 61, 
Hindu period, 41-3— Buddliist 
influence (2nd century A.D.), 
42 ; Chalukyas, Raslitrakutas 
and Yadavs, 43 ; Junnar, role 
of, 42 ; foreign iniluence ( up 
to 2nd century A.D. ), 43; 
Vedishri, king of Dakshina- 
patha, 42. 

Maratha period, 52-9— adminis- 
trative system of the Maradias, 
57 ; Baji Rao I, 52 ; Baji Rao 
II as a protege of the British, 
56 ; Baji Rao II restores 
revenue-farming, 56 ; Balaji 
Baji Rao : revenue reforms, 53 ; 
Balaii Viswanath ; refonns, 52 ; 
IXiulatrao Shindc*s exactions, 
55 ; Holkar plunders Poona, 
55 ; Madhavrao Peshva, a pro- 
gressive administrator, 53 ; 
Nana Fadnavis, 55 ; Nizam 
invades Maratha territor\% 53 ; 
Nizam invades Poona,' Rum- 
shastri as cin’ef judge, 54 . 
Muslim period, 43-52-Ala-ud- 
din Bhilji, 43-4 ; Aurangzeb 
conquers Poona, 51 ; 
Bahamani kingdom ( 1347- 
1490 A.p.), 44; Bhonslo 

family : internecine \v-arfare 
between members, 51 ; Dadaji 
Eondadeo introduces new 
system of revenue demand and 
tlie Fasli year, 49 ; Hindus in 
administrative services, 46 • 
Junniir under a Samaik, 45 | 
^oli revolt, 50 ; Mahmud 
Oawan : centralized govern- 
ment, 45 ; Malik Ahamad ; 
establishment of Nizamshahi 
of yVhmednagar, 46; Malik 
Ambtir, administrative reforms 
47 ; MuIik-ut-Tujar : 
attempt to resettle villages 
45 ; Miighals ( 17 eentur> ), 47 ; 
Muhammadanism, influence of 
44 ; Muhammad Tughlaq, 44 • 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Bhairi (1477)’ 

Supa as Jagirs 
of the Bhonsles, 47 ; Poona 
as a separate sarkar, 46 ; Poona 
becomes centre of movements 
in Maharashtra, 52 ; Poona 
as part of Bid province, 45 • 

tlie ground! 
(1635), 48; scorched earth” 
pohey in Poona, 47 ; Poona 
U Nizamshahis, 46 ; 

Political ferment in Deccan 

w‘7 - 51; Raja 

Maloji Bhonsle, 47; Sambhaji : 

of exactions, 51 ; 
Shahaji Bhonslo changes his 
allegiance, 48 ; Shivaji 
mansubdar under Mughai 


PAGE 


»f. 1 . 

History, administrative— confd. 

Muslim period— con/d. 
emperor, ^49 ; Shivaji plunders 
Junnur, 50 ; village communi- 
ties prosper under Shivaji, 50. 

Hoes . . ^ ^ 224-5 

Holding- . . ! ! 1S3-90 

Bombay Prevention of Frag- 
mentation and Cousolidatiou of 
Holdings Act (1948) .. 189 

holders (1882-83 and 1947-8) .. 184 

quinquennial st-atenient (1947-S). 183 

quinquennial statement (tuJuka- 
wise) 1947-8 .. .. 185-8 

size and number . . . . 183 

size of average holding 189 

Small lioldings, increase of, . . 163-64 
Iloli 1 

Holidays— 

• • • • 1^4 

Hindu , . ^ ^ 129-36 

Holkar Bridge, Poona . . ' 638, 659 

Holkar deteats Baji Rao II and 

i, f7'*'l''trao Shindc at Hadapsar . . 55 

HoLkar s temple, Poona . . 660 

Home Guards . . . . 479 . 8 O 

flonya Koli, a rebel leader . . 63 

Horses, etc. . , ^ ^ 227 

Horse giam {kttlith, kultfii or 

.. ..198 

Hosier)’— 

manufacture of, . . , ^ qqi 

retail trade in, .. . qqq 

Hospitals ( see under Medical 
Deparbnent). 

Hotels, persons enagaged in. . . 401-03 
House-gods .. ..120 

ffouscs and housing . , , , 76-8 

modern buildings . . 7 q 

types of dwellings . . , , 70 

vadas, construction of, . , 75 

Ilulgc {see Horsegram). 

Humidity . , 1 1 15 

Hussain Nizam Shall (king Vf 
Ahmadnagar) . , _ 47 

IIutaMni . . . . 136 

Hii-tu-t.i _ . . 140 

Idols— 

Ambahai 
Mahalaksmi 
Imports— 

commodities and sources 
Poona City 
Inmns 

Inam tenures 
Indupur 


142 

142 

•. 343-4 
. . 356-8 
• • 440 

249 
617 


Indian Dimgs ResciUch '/Vssociation’s 
laboratory 

Indus cult " fgQ 

Industrie Co-operatives mid \'illage 
Industries Department . . 5 ^ 6-9 

Assistant Registrar, Poona (powers 
and functions) .. 

District OlHcer, Poona ^-*>0 

Deputy Registrars . . ' 

Dyeing and Printing Experiment^ 
Laboratory , . 

Experimental and Research Stal 

Workshop .! 500 

Fibre Work School . . 523 


X 


INDEX 


527- 8 
527 

526-7 

526 

528- 9 

527 

526 

528 

527 


in 


registered 


employment 
factories 
fibre working 
films 

flour mills 

fuel consumption . . 

general engineering 

glass and glassware 

gold and silver thread making 

goldsmiths 

growth of, 

hosiery 

ivory combs 

labour employed and wages a 
salaries paid 
large-scale 
leather works 
oilseed-pressing 
organization of labour 
paper and paper boards 
paper making by hand 
paints and varnishes 
persons employed per 
factories 
plastics 

population engaged in, 
pottery • • 

printing and book binding 


day 


528 

527 

528 


PACE 

Industrial Co-operatives and Village 
Industries Department— confd. 

Glass Bangle Manufacturing 
Centre 

industrial education 
Industrial Supeiaisors 
Joint Registrar 
marketing 

Oil Ghani Training Centre 
organization 

Paper ( hand-made ) Research 
Centre 

primary industrial co-operatives. 
Provincial Industrial Co-operative 
Association, Ltd.. Bombay, 527 ; 

Poona Branch, 528. 

Reay Industrial Museum, Poona. 
Shccp-brccding Farm, Poona . . 

X’illage Industries Experimental 
W^orkshop 
\'illa"e Industries Research 

Laboratory , . . . 528 

Industries— . . 265-315 

agarabatti•m^^dTig . . . . 294 

bakeries . . . . 294 

bamboo-working . . . . 294-5 

b/c/i-making . . . . 295 

biscuits . . . . 269-70 

book-binding . . . . 282-3 

brass, copper, and aluminium . . 270-73 

breweries . . , , 274 

brick-manufacturing . . 295-6 

building . . . . 296-7 

capital employed in, . . 291 

carpentry . . . . 297-8 

ceramics . . . . 273-4 

chemicals . . . . 274-6 

consolidated statistics relating to, 391-3 
distilleries 
drugs 

dyeing and printing 
electrical engineering 
electricity consumption 


274 
274-6 
298 
276-7 
293 


310-11 
298-9 

279 
299 
293 

276-7 
278-9 
300-01 
299-300 
165 
301 
. 302 

nd 

292 
269-93 

302- 03 
303 

312-5 
280-1 

303- 04 

280 


in 


310 

282 

265 

304 

282-3 


Industries— con^d. 

PACE 

raw materials, value of. 

293 

rubber goods 

.. 283 

small-scale 

294-310 

smithies 

. . 304-05 

snuff-making 

. . 305 

soap 

.. 283-5 

State assistance to, 

.. 341-2 

'•Mirnr 

.. 285-6 

tanneries 

. . 306 

textiles 

.. 286-9 

value of output 

.. 293 

vegetable oils 

.. 290 

wages and salaries paid 

.. 292 

weaving- 


cotton and silk . . 

. . 307-09 

wool 

. . 309-10 

Industries Department- 


Assistant Director, Poona 

.. 529 

Director of Industries 

. . 529 

Industries Officer, Poona 

.. 529 

Inspector of Weights 

and 

Measures 

.. 529 

organization 

.. 529 

Infectious Diseases Hospital, Poona. 561 

Insurance companies . . 

.. 332-6 

companies registered in Poona . . 334 

mutual insurance companies 

registered in Poona 

.. 335 

Intcrculture 

219, 248 

Investment companies 

. . 335 

Invitations— 


marriage 

95 

upanatjana 

. . 87 

Ironware (smithies) .. 

. . 304-05 

Iron works 

.. 410 

Irrigation- 

220, 229-38 

area under irrigation 

229 

bandharas 

. . 232-3 

crops and sources of. 

230 

Government irrigation works 

234 

importance of, 

. . 163 

rtrt A 

Lloyd Dam 

. . 236 

Mutha Canals 

. . 234-5 

Nira Canals 

. . 23o-7 

sources of irrigation 

, . 231 


tanks {see also Lakes)— Bhad<al- 
vadi, 237 ; Kasurdi, 237-38 ; 
Katraj, 638-9, 660; Khadak- 
vaslc, 9, 660 ; Khamgaon, 235 ; 
Matoba, 235 ; Rakh, 23 i ; 
Shetphal, 237 ; Shirshuphal, 


237. 

wells 

Ivory combs, manufacture of. 


231-2 

302 


Tail Department- 

Board of Visitors, Yeravda Central 

Prison 

Borstal School at Dharwar 

Convict officers .. •• 

guarding establishment, Yeravada 

Central Prison . . 

Inspector General of Prisons . . 
Jailors : recruitment and training. 

Jail reforms • . :< 

Matrons (Senior and Assistant;. 

organization 
police lock-ups 
prisoners, number of, 


481 

485 

481 

482 

482 

481 

482 
483-4 

482 

482 

481 

48S 


INDEX 


PACE 


-182 
482 
481,482-3 
120 
. . 156 

637, 639, 660 
131 
. . 595 

86 

50 

618 

6 

108 
145 
644, 660 
619 
59 
660 


A * %% 

Jail Department— confc/. 

prisoners in Yeravda Central 
Prison— classification of, 483 ; 
cost of feeding, guarding, etc., 

4S3 ; daily routine of,' 483. 
recruitment . . . . 482 

Resident Medical Officers . . 482 

subsidiary jails . . 481 

Superintendents of Prisons : 

recruitment and training , . 482 

Superintendent, Yeravda Central 
Prison , . . . 48 

training of higlier staff , . 48 

Yeravda Central Prison 481,482- 

Jidns . . . , 121 

jelua ceremony . . . . 15( 

Jamseljee Bund, Poona 637,639,661 
Jauma ashtami , . , . 13J 

Jati Nirnnila S^;/is//i*i . . 59= 

Javal ; customs . . . . §( 

Javas (see Linseed). 

Jaysing. Mirza Raja . . . . 5t 

• • ..618 

Khandoba temple . . . . 

Jhal, ceremony of, . . . , iq^ 

Jhimmas . . . . 145 

Jijamata Carden, Poona 614, 660 

Jivadhan fort . . , ’ 5I9 

captured by the British . . 59 

Jogeshvari, Poona . . , , ggQ 

John Small Memorial Hall, Poona 662 
Joint stock banks . . , , 327-32 

Poona bankers' clearing house . . 33‘^ 

rc^stercxl in Poona (assets and 

liabilities) .. ..331 

Jote and jhart . . 1 

Jomr (/can) .. ;; 

Judical Department . , , . 469-73 

Additional Sessions Judge . . 470 

Assistant Judges . . , . 459 

Assistant Sessions Judges . . 470 

civil courts . . . . 469 

statistics of, , . . . 472 

Civil Judges (location of courts). 469-70 
criminal courts . . 470 

statistic of, .. ;; 472.3 

District Court . . 4fiQ 

District Magistrate . , . . 47i_i 

expenditure (1949^0) . 473 

Government Pleaders ’ ’ 479 

•• 469,471 

Judicial Stamps, income from. 

, (1949-50) .. 470 

law officers . . ^ ^ 472 

Legal practitioners . . 470 

^^“^strat^City, 471 ; HonoraiV*. 

472 ; Judicial and executive, 

470-1 ; powers of, 471 ; Resi- 
dent. 471. 

nyaya panchayats . . 479 

Public Prosecutors . , ’ * 470 

revenue (1949-50) .. 473 

Sessions (and District) Judge. . 470 

Small Cause Court at Poona . . 469 

Juma mosque, Poona . . . . 330 

Jumagi . . , tro 

Juna bazar . * ‘ 074 

’ 619-21 

head-quarters of Nizamshahi 

. . . . 45 


331 

160 

194 

469-73 

470 

469 

470 
469 
472 


473 

472 

472 


472 

472 

473 
470 
469 
660 
156 
374 


PACE 

Junnar— con^J, 

Kala Cluibutra (monument of 

Koli revolt ) . , . . 50 

plumlered by Nizam Shah's troops. 47 

phmdorcd by Sliivaji . . 50 

pro\ iuce (as constituted b>' 

Mahmud Gawaii) .. 45 

role in administrative history . . 42 

Ju\enile and Beggars Department. 485-9 
After-care Hostel . . . . 489 

Beggars Act , . . . 4S7 

JU)rstal Schools Act . . 485, 4S6 

Certified School . . . . 459 

Chief Inspector of Certified 
Schools and Chief Inspector of 
Certified Institutions . , 4S7 

Chief Olhecr ( Secretary, District 
Probation and After-care 
Association and Chief Proba- 
tion Officer of the Juvenile 

.. .. 4SS 

Ciiildrvn Act .. 485,-186.488 

District Probation and .Vftor-care 

Association .. 487,489 

Kit person institutions. . . . 4S9 

Ilaliitual Oflenders Restriction 


Act 

Juvenile court 
legislation 

Probation of Offenders Act 
Probation Officers, duties of, 
RcMuand Homes, Poona City 


486, 489 
488 
. -185-6 
. 485-6 

488 

489 


Kaclaka Lakshmi . . , , 1.13 

Kaivalyaclliam, Lona\ le . . 543 

Kale, Daclu iMarsu . . . . 45 

Kalingad (water melon) .. 211 

Kalama . 1=:; 

Kema Gavli, rebel leader . . 63 

Kanda (onion) .. ,, 210 

Kmigar (a yam) .. .. 2IO 

Konyadana ceremony. . 103 107 

Karanda (a yam) * o/o 

kardai {see Safflower). 

Karle (see Nigerseed) 211, 621 

Kunuicedh ceremony . . , . * 85 

Kartoli (a wild gourd) .. 211 

Kasurdi tank , . , , 237-38 

Kashi bhopla or Kashbpfwl ^ 

(a pumpkin) . . . , 211 

Katraj acqucxluct . . 638-9, 660 

Kawar sen, peshwa of Durban Nizam. 46 

Kell (Ixinana) .. <>\fi 

K.elvaii ^ ^ gY 

Khadakwasle Dam .. 639.660 

Khamgaon tank . . 

Kham kbambolya . , , ^ 

Khandoba temple at Jej‘uri . . 6 

•• •• 211 

K/uirsambh 

621-2 

KJiira or Ktiira kakcU . . oio 

Kho-Kho . . ; ; 149 

Khimya Miirlidhar Mandir, Poona. 661 

Khurasani {see Nigerseed). 

King Edward Memorial Hospital 

. . 563. 593, 602-3 

ktukratit , ^ 136 

Kirkee (Khadaki) contonment 647,649-50 

u, c •• ..629 

Anny establishments , , 647 

Kirkee battle field . . , . 660 


• • 


INDEX 


Kirkee (Khadaki) cantonment— 
contcL 

objects of interest ( see Objects 
alphabetically arranged under 
Foona, pp, 650-78). 


PAGE 


population , . . . 630 

roads . . . . 637 

water works . . . . 641-2 

Kirtana . , , . 123-4 

varkari type . . . . 123 

Kodra {see ilrurik) .. .. 194 

Kohala . , . , 212 

Kolis, revolt of, . , 50, 62, 63, 64 

Kon .. ..210 

Kondhana (Sinligad) fort {see also 
Sinhgad). 

Mirza Raja Jaysing, lays seige 

to, . . . . 50 

Muhammad Tughlug, lays seige 

to, . . . . 44 

Sinhagad, renamed as, . . 50 

Korigad fort . . . . 622 

Koregaon . . . . 622 

Kothimbir {see Coriander). 

KrisliJia Yajurvedis . . . . 158 

Kulith or Kulthi {see Horsegram), 
Kumbhar Ves Dharan ( Dagadi 
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Kurkujnb . , . . 622 

Kusti, t>'pcs of, . . . . 145 
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tion . . • • 571 
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(Administrative) . . • . 570 
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Employees’ State Insurance Act 572 
Factory Department . . 572-3 

Industrial Court . . • • 572 

Inspectors of Boilers . • 574 

Inspectors of Factories . . 573 
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Labour Officers . . • • ^^l 

organization . . • • ^ 

Payment of Wages Act : adminis- 
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Labour Officer of, • • 572 

Rashtriya Girni Kamgar Sangh, 

Poona • • ^ 

Rashtriya Hosiery Union, Poona. oil 
Registrar of Trade Unions, 
Ronibay State .. •• 
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Industrial Relations Act . • o/i 
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Labour Department— confd. 
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Wage Boards. 
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Index 
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Shetphal 
Shirsuphal 
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Land Record Department 
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Bhor survey records 
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(1950-51) .. •• 499 

non-agricultural assessment . • 

objects • • • • .Q„ 

pot-hissa survey staff • • 

record of rights . . • • 

register of tenancies . • 

Settlement Commissioner . ^ 
Settlement Officer . . 49o, 496-7 

settlement-operations, regulation 

regarding, , ; • , * * 409 

village officers, duties of, •• 
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Land Revenue and 

tration • • • • 453 

Circle Inspectors .. ' ' 

Circle Officers ^ . • ' 430 ^^ 

Collector (see Collector) . • 4M ^ 
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District Magistrate, • • 


Shops and Establishments Act . . 572 


Smoke Nuisances Act 
.Steam Boilers Act . . 
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iruzms . . . • 440 
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Local self-government : functions 

of Collector , . . , 441 

Malialkaris . . . * 446 

Mamlatdars . . . . 446 

Non-agricultural assessment, fixa- 
tion of, . . . . 498 

Patil (village headman) .. 451 

Prant Officers ( see Prant 

Officers ) . 

Rural Development Board * . . 443 

Talathi , . , . 452 

village ser\'ants . . . . 452 

Land Revenue Code (1879) .. 251 

Lands, jiratjat and hagatjat {see 
Land Utilization). 

Land utilization- 

area, cultivated and uncultivated. 177 

area under different crops . . 180 

cropped area . . . . 179 

forests ..178 

lands, jirayat and bagayat . . 178 

land utilization . , . . 177 
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Lapandava . . . . 137 
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Laundries . . . . 403 

Lavani, bhedic . . . . 147 
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education and research . , 404 
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Leper Hospital, Kondhwa ! .* 561 
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Madliav Rao, Peshwa, an able 
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Poona 
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Managed Estates, administration 
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Collector of Poona as Court of 

Wards 
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Guardians and Wards Act ! ! 
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Manik Nala (Poona drainage) .. 643. 
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Maratha influence . . . , 52 

Maratha period . . . . 52-9 
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Medical College, B. J. . . 563 
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Nagarik Sanghatana Samiti 595, 605-6 
Nagar Vachan Mandir. 591, 599 

Nageshvar's temple, Poona • . 663 

Nag Nuik ( Kondhana fort ) , . 44 

Nagli . . . . 195 

Nagvel (see Betel Leaf). 

Nagzari Nala (Poona drainage) .. 643 
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Narayangad . . . . 625 
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National Tilak University. 556, 594 
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Navaratra . , ‘ 

Navy Ship Shivaji, Indian . . 646 

Nigersced . . 201 
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Nivadung>^i Vithoba’s temple 
Poona , 

Nizam Shah, Hussain 47 
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administration . . 46 47 
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Mughals, invasion by, 47 

Nizajn-ul-Mulk Bhairi • . 45 46 
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fJdham . . , ^ 255 

Oil Ghani Training Centre, Poona. 527 
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Mandiirin . , 216 

sweet . . ' ' 

Ornaments— * ’ «1 o 

child ■ ‘ ^ 

• • • . o2 
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201 
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ear, female 
head, female 
male 
Muslim 
neck, female 
nose, female 
Sindhi Hindus 
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hotels and restaurants 

iron works 
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manufacture of, oco i ^ 

Research Centre -SO-L o03-04 

Parasnath temples ’ ' • 
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Parvati hill and temples, Poona . . 666 

Parvati lake, Poona . . . . 667 
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Ambavni . . . . 4 

Amboli . . . . 4 

Katraj . . . . 6 

Nane . . . , 4 

Patil (village head-man) .. 451 

Patwardhan Memorial Hall, Poona. 662 

Patwardhans ally themselves with 
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Peru (guava) .. ;; 

Peshava Udyana, Poona City ‘si4 668 
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ambyavaril bhirud (mango steam 
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ambyavaril tudtude (mango 
hop^rsir .. ..242 

bhatachya lomya kurtudnarya 
alya (swarming caterpillars). 241 
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hopper) . . 241 

aahmbavartl surasa (pomegranate 
fruit borer) .. .. 242 

devi (scale insect).. .. £42 

draksliavaril uddya ( grape-vine 
beetle) .. ..248 

jvari-varil khodkida (jowar stem 

•• ..241 

khekade (crab) .. ..241 

mava (vegetable aphids) .. 243 

;t- mulya kurtadnarya alya (cut 

worm) .. ..243 

phal nwshi (fruit fly) ..243 

phalatil rasa shoslianari mashi 

(fruit-sucking moth) 243 

pikavaril kajve (blister beedes). 241 
tambde mungle (red ants) .. 243 

thrips .. . . 243 

tomato pokhamari ali (tomato 
fruit-borer) .. .. 244 

trindhanyachi pane katarnarya 
alya (army worms) 241 

iindir (rat) .. .. 244 
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stem-borer) .. 241-2 

usavaril tudtude ( sugarcane 
leaf hoppers) .. .. 242 

valvi (white ants) .. .. 244 

vanar (monkey) .. .. 244 

wangi pokhamari ali ( brinjal 
fruit-borer) .. .. 244 

wild animals . . . . 244 

Phare-mare . . . . 139 

- Phugadi dance— . . . . 145 

bhui . . . . 145 

ekahatachi . . . . 14S 

loUina . . . . 145 

Phule Market, Poona . . 644, 668 

Physical features— 

aspects . . . . 2* 

boundaries . . . . 1 

central belt . . . . 3 

climate (see Climate) .. 11-19^ 

eastern belt . • . • 3 

geology . . • . - 1^1* 

hills (see Hills), 
lakes (see Lakes), 
jxisses (see Passes), 
peaks (see Peaks), 
river systems (see Rivers), 
sub-divisions . . . . 1-2 

western belt . - • • 2. 

Pick axe • • . ■ • 2^ 

Piecegoods, wholesale trade in, . . 362 

Pimpri . . • • 

Pithori Amavasya . . • • j^l 

Pitrpaksha . • • • , 

Placenta, disposal of, . . . • 
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Plagiie 

Plastics, manufacture of, 

Players, choosing of, . . 

Ploughing 
Ploughs— 
iron ploughs 
steam traction ploughs 
Pokla (a leafy vcgetaole) 

Police Department— . . 
Anti-corruption branch 
armed police : duties, training, 
etc 

. * • • • • 

Assistant Sui>erintendents 

constables 
consh\bles 
crime figures 

Deputy Inspectors General 
Police 

Deputy Superintendents 
duties : war time and other 
head constables 
Home Deputy Superintendent. . 
Home Guards 
Inspector General of Police 
Inspectors 

Intelligence Branch., 
literacy 

Motor vehicles and wireless 
sets 

organization 

Prohibition Act, enforcement 

Prosecuting staff 
Railway, police 

recruitment , , ’ * 

Reserve Constabulary 
Selection committee for recruit- 
"lent 

strength of the police 
Superintendents of Police 
Sub-Divisional police officers 
Sub-Inspectors 
unarmed police 
Village defence parties 
Village police 
Pomegranate 
Poona®— 

Aurangzeb sets his \vill to the 
task of reducing the Poona 
territory 

Aurangzeh determined to consoli- 
date his authority 
Bridges. 637-38 ; Dagadi Bridge. 

H , Bridge. 

637 : Holkar Bridge. 638 : 
Jamshetiee Bund. 637; Kum- 
bhar Ves Dharan. 637 ; Lakdi 
Bridge (now Samhhaji Bridge), 
W8: Railway bridges. 637; 
bambhaji Bridge (formerly 
n ®"dge). 638; Shh-aji 
Brjdge. 638 ; Wellesley Bridgi 

Do7. 


PACE 

566 

282 

137 

217-8 

222-3 

222 

223 

214 

473-81 

478 

477 

475- 6 

476- 7 

477 

478 


474 
475-6 
477 
477 
474 
. . 479-80 
474 

476 
474 

477 

477 

473 

477 
479 

478 
476 
478 

476 
. 474-5 
474. 475 

474 
476 

. . 477 

. 480-1 
. 479 

215 
. 627-78 


50 

51 


646 


52 

648-50 

627 

646 

51 

326 

642-3 

433-6 

56 

645 

646 


Poona®— contd. 

Burial grounds 

Centre of all important move- 
ments in Maratha territory 
under Peshva Balaii Vishwa- 
nath (1714) 

Cantonment areas . . 
climate and rainfall 
cremation grounds . . 

Dhanaji Jadhav reconquers. 

district Central Co-operative 
Bank Ltd. 
drainage 

economic prospects 
famine (1803-04) .. 
fire service 

fires in recent years. . 

Garden. pp. 643-44-Bund 
Garden. 585. 643. 653 ; Empress 
Botanical Garden, 585, 643, 

657 ; Jijamata Garden, 644; 
Peshva Udyana, 644 ; Sambliaii 
Udyana. 644 ; Sliivaji Tank 
Garden, 644 ; Somavar peth 
garden, 644. 

headquarters of British army and 
Southern Command 
headciuarters of Poona district 
under Aurangzeb and renamed 
Muhiabad ** 

Holkar plunders 
importance as a centre 
Khun Jahan conquers, 

Ra° Il^rees planted by Bc^i 

memorial halls 
markets 

military centre 

Municipal Corporation— constitu 
tion. 631-2 ; growth, 630 
Municipal Transport, 393-4 , 
powers, 633 ; receipts and 
expenditure, 633-4 ; taxes 
rates of, 634. ’ 

Nizam invades, . . 51, 53, 54 

Objects of Interest {see Objects 
alphabetically arranged at 
pp. 650-78). ^ 

peths-number of properties in 
them and annual rateable 
value, 629 ; old peths, 628. 
population, 629— division by 
classes, 630 ; division by 

630 language, 

roads 

Satara Chhattrapati : authority 
established in Poona 
standard of life 
towers of silence . . 


PACE 


65 


51 

55 
627 

51 

56 
662 

644-5 

646 


634-6 


. . 415-21 
646 


(i) Under this head are included items of information— 

“ “ oSvef;7oTh"e items whieh 

A Bit 


xvin 


INDEX 


Poona— con/J. 

water supply, 638-42— future 

growth, 642 ; Katraj acqueduct, 
638-9 ; Khadakvasla Dam and 
Lake Fife, 639-40 ; Pashan 
water works, 642 ; water 
works, 640-1. 

Poona Cantonment— , , 
area 

Army establishments (e.g., Artifi- 
cial Limb Centre, Controller 

of Defence Accounts, Medical 
College, Military Engineering 
College, Military Engineering 
(Tools and Plant), Military 
Hospital, National Defence 

Ac^idemy, Physical Training 

School, Poona Sub-Area Head- 
quarters, Signal School, 

Southern Command Head- 
quarters, Supply Depot, 

Veterinary Hospital, etc.) 
Fitzgerald Bridge . . 
gardens— Bund Gardens, 643 ; 
Empress Botanical Garden, 

643. 

Jamsetjee Bund 

Objects of Interest {see Objects 
alphabetically arranged under 
“Poona” at pp. 650-78). 
population 

roads . • * * 

water works 
Poona University- 
affiliated institutions 
Boards of the University 
buildings 

constituent colleges 
constitution 
degrees conferred 
Diplomas 
exernal degrees 
history of, 
jurisdiction 

places of research, approved 
post-graduate teaching outside 
Poona area 
printing press 

professorships and readerships 
research institutions 
Poona Young Cricketers’ Hindu 
Gymkhana 
Popai (papaya) 

Population- 
agricultural 
Christians 
industrial 
Muslims 

occupations allied to 
rural ( talukawise ) 
rural and urban 
urbanization 
Post offices 
Pola day 
Potato- 

Research Station, 

Kashimbeg 
sweet 

Potteries, manufacture of. 

Potters 
Poultry— 


PAGE 


648-9 

629 


agriculture 


Vadgaon 


639, 641-2 


548-50 

555 
676 
550 
546 

556 
556 
556 
545 
545 
555 

555 

556 
555 
554 

655 

216-7 

169-72 

150 

265 

153 

171 

170 

169 

170 
396 
131 
209 


510 

210 

304 

304 

228 


Prachandgad fort 
Prant officers— 
duties 
Prants 

Prarthana Samaj, Poona 
Pravachunas 
Prayer, Muslim 
Pregnancy 
Preparations— 
marriage 
upanayana 
Prices— 
livestock 
retail 
wholesale 
Printing of cloth 
Printing presses 
Private limited companies 
Probation and After-care Associa 
tion 487. 488. 489. 59^ 



Products, livestock 

• • 

229 

647 

Prohibition and Excise Depart- 


658 

ment— 


574-8 


Collector of Poona as officer in 



charge .... 

• • 

574 


Director of Prohibition 

and 


660 

Excise 

• • 

574 


effect of prohibition 

• • 

576 


enforcement work . . 

• • 

576 


Inspectors of Prohibition 

and 


629 

Excise 

• • 

575 

636 

licences for manufarture of 

gur 



PACE 

686 

445 

445 

2 

668 

123 

150 

82-3 

95 

87 

229 

376 

375 

298 

282-3 

339-40 

606-7 


577 


575 

575 

577 

574 

576 

575 

578 
578 

575 

575 

528 

527 

370 


Central Poultry Farm, Kirkee 228,514 


and neera 

Medical Boards for examining 
applicants for permits 
military personnel, quota for, 
neera and palm products scheme 
organization 
permits 

Police Department to deal with 
enforcement work 
Prohibition Committees 
sanskar kendras 

Sub-Inspectors of Prohbition and 
Excise 

Superintendent of Prohibition and 
Excise, Poona 

Provincial Industrial Co-operative 
Association, Ltd., Bombay 
Poona Branch 
Provision goods, retail trade in, . . 370 

Public Administration, Part V 437-608 
Department of State {see 
under the various depart- 

ments) -• •• 

population engaged in, . . 397-o 

Public Health Circle {see Public 

Works Department) ’ ' mo w 

Public Health Department- .. 563-70 

Assistant Director, Malaria 
Assistant Director of Public 
Health, Central Registration 
District . . 563-4. 570 

child welfare . • • • 569 

cholera • • • • 566 

Collector : powers in respect ot 

epidemics * ; 1 1 . 

Director of Public Health 

diseases, deaths due to, • • 

District Health Officer, Poona 

District •• 563, 566, ^ 

epidemics • • 


566 

563 

565 


• • 


INDEX 


XIX 


Public Health Department-conffi. 
Epidemic Medical Officers 
fairs 

famine relief 
health propaganda 
Health visitors 
Health Unit, Ghodnadi 
inoculation for plague and 

cholera 

Inspector of Sanitation and 

Vaccination 

malaria, 567 ; control scheme, 
567 ; organization, 564 ; result 
of survey, 568. 
maternity and child welfare 
Medical and Public He;dth Unit, 
Khadakvasla 

Medical Officer of Health, Poona 
Municipal Corporation 
midwives 

mobile hospital unit 
organization 

palkhis ' 

I • • • • 

plague 

Public Health 
Poona 

Sanitary Inspectors 
Inspectors 

Sanitary Orderlies . 
school hygiene 
Shock Squads 


PACE 

564 

568 

569 
569 
564 
564 

566-7 

564 


569 

565 

564 

564 

565 
56.3 
569 

566 


Municipality Health 


Sirur 
Unit 
small-pox 

vaccination for smail-pox 
vaccinators 
vital statistics 


Laboratory, 

555, 570 
and Sub- 

. . 564 

. . 564 

.. 570 

564 


564 

566 

566 

564 

570 


Public, “5.5J9 


Publicity Directorate 

l^®Partment— 

Building Projects Division, 
Poona 

Central Road Fund 
Electrical Circle, 533; Deput^ 
Engineers, Poona district, 533 ; 
Electrical Engineer to Govern- 
ment, 533 ; Executive Engineer, 
533 supply licences. 

Executive Engineers 
irrigation 

Irnption Development Division, 
roona ( sub-divisions ) 

Division (subl 

irrigation works 

Nira Ri^t Bank Ca'nal Divisihh 
(sub-divisions) 

Overseers 

Poona Division (sub-divisions) 

ivisiJsr^ <"''>■ 

Public Health Circle, 533-4 •' 

53T"®n sub-divisil; 

534, Deputy Engineers (sub- 
divisional officers), 534 . 

hS 534 ; Public 

^eal^ Engineer, 533; Works 

divisions. Central Division 
(sub-divisions), 534. 


588-9 

530-4 

530 

532 


531 
530 

530 

530 

532 

530 

532 
530 

530 

533 


Public W orks Department— con/d 
Roads and Buildings 
schemes proposed . . 

State Road Fund 
Sub-Divisional Olficers 
Superinteiiding Engineers— Central 
Circle, 530 : Deccan Irrigation 

„ functions. 531. 

1 ublicity. Directorate of — 

Collector of Poona to give orders. 
District Publicity Officer 
Publicity Van 
Regional Publicity Officer 
Rural Broadcasting Maintenance 
and Service Station 
Puclina 
Pulao 
Pulses 
area under, 
black gram (udid) . . 
dang chavli 
gram (Harbhara) .. 

horse ^am-(Kulith, Kulthi, or 
Hulge) 
masur 

math or matki 
mug 

peas (vatana) 

pavta 

tur 

val 

Pulverization * [ 

Pumpkin— 

Banaras 

red 

Pumsacana rite .* ! 

^unyahavachana, marriage 

Purana reciting of, . . 

Purandar fort 

Aurangzeb captures (1705 ) 

British capture 
Dilar Khan beseiges 

puSre’’"*'’* •• 

Puranik 

Purification of mother.. 

Pushkarnas 

• • 

Qu^n M^'s Technical School for 
Disabled Soldiers 


PACE 

530 

532 

532 

532 


589 

588 

588 

588 

589 
214 
154 

196-9 

196-7 

199 

198 

198 

198 

198 

198 

198 

199 

198 

199 
199 
218 

211 

212 

83 

97 

679 

122 

679 

51 
59 
50 
47 

52 
122 

84 

159 


Race course 
^•^dio and wireless 
All-India-Radio, Poona 

DhoJd “ "'“‘vuig Cente; 

flogi ( see Nagli ) 

Rapnath Rao Peshwa 

Railways — * * • • 

bridges, Poona 
Central Railway 

Corner 

Southern Railway . . 

Ruin-dance • • 


• • 


• * 


668 

668 

395-6 

396 

396 

396 

210 

195 

54 

214 

637 

380- 1 

380 

380 

381- 2 
141 


XX 


INDEX 


»• 


PAGE 

Rainfall .. 12-13, 172 

Rajagad 


679 

Raja Kelkar historical collection 

• • 

669 

Rajalu 

• • 

210 

Raj Bhavan 

# # 

669 

Rajgira 

t • 

214 

Rajaniachi 

• • 

680 

Rajaram’s deatli (1700 A.D.) 

• • 

51 

Rake 

• « 

225 

Rakh tank 

• • 

237 

Rakshasbliuvan, Nizam defeated by 


Maratha at, 

• • 

54 

Rala 

• « 

195 

Rama Navami 

• • 

129 

Ram Raja ( Vijayanagar ) 

• • 

47 

Rambhaji Nimbalkar overruns 


Poona 

• • 

51 

Ramdeorao Yadav (1294 A.D.) 

• • 

43 

Rameshvara temple 

• • 

669 

Rainoshis, revolt of . . 

• • 

62, 64 

Ramphal 

• • 

217 

Ramshastri Prabhune, Chief Judge. 

54 

Ranade Industrial and Economic 

• • 

Institute, Poona 

♦ » 

555 

Rang Mahal 

• ♦ 

49 

Ranjangaon Ganapati. . 

• • 

680 

Rasayan Mandir, Poona 

• • 

555 

Rashtrakutas (760-973 A.D.) 

• • 

43 

Ratalu 

• • 

210 

Rayatwari 

• • 

248-9 


Reay Maharashtra 
Museum 

Red Cross Society, Poona Branch 594, 602 
Red Soil (see Soils). 

Refugees— 
influx of, 

means of livelihood of. 

Registration Department 
District Registrar . . 
documents to be registered 
inspection . . 

Inspector General of Registration 503-04 
Inspector of Registration, Poona 
Division 

Poona Registration District, statis- 
tics of registration 
Registry offices, list of, 

Sub-Registrars 
Regulated Markets— 

Baramati 
Bhor 

Ghodnadi 
Junnar 
Khed 
Manchar 
Nira 

Religion _ • • 

persons living on income trom, 

practices • • 

Remand Homes, Poona City 
Remarriage, widow 
Rest houses 
chavdis 
dharmashalas 
Retail shops— 

Poona city 
Poona S'lburlxm Area 

Retail trade • • 

brass and copperwares (me 

utensi’s) 

cloth and hosiery 


528, 661 


167-68 

168 

503-05 

504 

503 

504 


504 

505 

503 

504 

348 

349 

349 
349-50 

350 
350 
350 

139-20 

412 

120 

489 

109-10 

395 

395 

395 

364-6 

367 

363-74 


tal 


370-1 

369 


Retail trade— contd. 
cycle shops 

distribution of shops in Poona 
city 

distribution of shops in Poona 
Suburban Area . . 
flowers 

fruits and vegetables 
grocery 
hardware 
jum bazar 

leather goods and footwear . . 
medicines 


pari, bidi, cigarettes and tobacco 
shops registered under Bombay 
Shops and Establishments Act 
(LXXIX of 1948) 
stationery, cutlery, bangles and 
provision 
sugarcane juice 
volume 

wood-fuel ( firewood and char 
coal ) 

Restaurants, persons engaged in, 
Rice ( bhat ) 

Rice-Breeding Station, Vadgaon 
Rites— 
ashtavarna 

Propitiatory ( marriage ) 
pumsavana 
upanayana 
Rivers— 

Andra 
Bhama 
Bhima 
Ganjavni 


Ghod 


Indrayani 

Klianind 

Karha 

Kukdi 

Mandvi 

Mina 

Mula (Mula-Mutha) 

Mutha (Mula-Mutha) 

Nira 

Pavna 

Pushpavati 

Shivganga 

Vel 

Roads 

Ambegaon taluka • . 

Baramati taluka 
Bhor taluka 
Dhond taluka 
Haveli taluka 
Indapur taluka 

Junnar taluka • • • 

Khed taluka • . 

Local Board Roads. . 

Maval taluka 
mileage 
Mulshi taluka 

municipal roads • • • 

Poona City Taluka.. 

Purandar taluka 
road development . . 

Sirur taluka 

State roads • • • ■ 

State Transport ( see State 3 rans 

port). 


Page 

370 

364-6 

367 

372 

370 
368-9 

371 
374 

371-2 

372 
369 


363 

370 

371 
372-3 

369 

401-03 

193 

510 

119 

96 

83 

88 

6,9 

6,8 

6.7 
9 

4. 6.7 

6.8 

9 

6.9 

4.6.8 

6 

4, 6,8 
6, 8,9 

8.9 

6,8 

6.9 
4, 6,9 

6,9 

6,7 

383-94 

385 

386 
386 
386 

386 

387 
385 
385 

385 

386 

384 
386 

385 

386 
386 
383 
385 

381-85 


INDEX 


XXI 


Roads— confJ. 

vehicles in Poona city 
Velhe Mahal . . • — 

Road Transport Corporation . . 534-5 

• A 9 ^ • A 1 


PAGE 

394 

386 


PAGE 

. . . . 126 

Satyanaroyaua worship . . 122 

School and Home tor the Biind, 

Poona . , 558> 6U4 

School ot Uadio-Ph>’sics and Elcctro- 


Collector Magistrate und 

Judge 


nics, Poona 

558 

for Poona city 


• • 

59 

Seasons— 


Rohida ( Vichitragad ) fort 



680 

kharif 

173 

Rishi-Panchami 



132 

rahi 

173 

Rubber goods, manufacture 

of, 


283 

Seed-drills 

223 

Rukhavat 



108 

Seed schemes 

.. 238-9 

Rural Development Board 



443 

Seed supply 

.. 238-9 

Rural wages 



252-8 

Selection of players . . 

137 

annual paNinent of wages 

to 


Serpant worship 

130 

balutcdars 



257-8 

Servants of India Society 

593, 596, 674 

annual servants {saldars) 



255 

Sesamum 

201 

balutedars 



256 

Seva Sadan Society . . 

560, 600-01,674 

casual labour 



252-3 

Shahaji Bhonsle 

.. 48,49 

daily wages according to 

nature 


Shahu— 


of agricultural operations 

• 9 

253-4 

Chhatrapati 

51 


Sacred thread . . . . 89 

changing of, . . . . 131 

Sadashivrao Bhau— 

defeats the Nizam . . . . 54 

helps his brother Bulaji Baji Rao 
to introduce reforms in civil 
administration . . . . 53 

Sade in marriage . . . , 108 

Safflower , . , . 201 

Sagargote (Gajage) .. .. 139 

Sahu : contest with Tarabai . • 51 

Saint John's Mission Hospital 593, 602 
Sakaccha nesana . . . . 80 

Salabat Khan . . . . 47 

Sales Tax Act (1946) .. 352 

Sales Tixx Depiutment 499-503 

administration . . . . 502-3 

Assistant Collector of Sales Tax 503 

Collector of Sales Tax . . 503 

lemslation, history of, 499-500 

Sales Tax Act, 1953, provisions 

C • • • 500 

Sales Tax collections and collec- 

tion charges . . . . 503 

Sales Tax Officers . . . . 502 

Sales Tax Tribunal . . . . 503 

Saniavartana, ceremony of, . , 91-2 

Sambhaji— 

beheaded . . ^ ^ 51 

heaw exactions from subjects . ! 51 

Sambhaji Bridge, Poona 638. 670 

Sambhaji Udyana, Poona City 644,670 

Sandhya prayers . . , . 92 

Sangam, Poona . . , 673 

Sann . , 0 A 7 

Sanskar Kendras . . [ [ 578 

Sanskrit Vidya Mandal . . 556 

Sandra , , ^ ^ 216 

Sapta-padi, rite of, . . [ * 103 

Saryodaya Schemes {see Co-opera- 
tive Department— Sarvodaya). 
Sarvapitriamamsya , . , , I 33 

Saswad .. .,681 

Sassoon Hospitals, Poona . . 673-4 

Sari, Maharastrian mode of 

wearing . . . . gg 

Sassoon Hospitals, Poona 558,559-60 

Satara Chhatlrapati : authority 
establishment in Poona 50 

Satara, fall of, (February 1818) ! 59 


-and Junnar, conferred on 
him .. ..51,52 

Shaikh Sallas* Tombs, Poona 44, 674-5 
Shakas, influence of (2nd century 

A.D.) .. 43 

Shanivar\ada, Poona . . . . 670-2 

Shankarji Narayan recaptures 
Sinhagud 
Shantipatli 
Shashthi 

Shatakarni dynasty 
Shaving the head, ceremony of, . . 

Shops and Establishments Act 
(1948) 


51 

84 

81 

43 

88 


363 

Sheep-breeding Farm, Poona 228,513,527 

. . 513 

.. 227-8 
681 


Sheep Development Officer 
Sheep and goats 
Shelar\-adi 

Shepu (see Fennel). 

Shetphal tank 
Shinde's Chhatri, Poona 
Shidi 
Shiraval 
Shinir 

Shirshuphal tank 
Shivaji— 

Council administration, introdu- 
tion of, 

headquarters moved to Raigad 

(1648) 

imprisoned at Agra and escapes 
left bv Shahaji at Poona with 
Jjjabai 

Mansubdar under Mughal 
Emperor 

In relation to Aurangzeb 
ullage communities prosper 
under his rule . . 

Shivaji Bridge, Poona.. 638, 676 

Shivaji Tank Garden, Poona 644, 676 

Shivneri fort . . 46. 50, 53. 683 

Shops m Poona district , . 350 

Shopkeepers, village .. . . 352-54 

Shraddha, Pitrpaksha . . , , I 33 

Shraddhas, Hindu .. , 116-17 

Shreemati Nathilxii Damoclar 
Thackersey College for \\'omcn 557,675 

Sickle . . acyt, 

Sidhha pauth . . | [ 247 

Silk fabrics, weaving of, . . 307-09 


237 

675 

139 

682 

683 

237 


51 

49 

50 

49 

49 

50 

50 
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INDEX 


PAGE 

Silver thread, manufacture of, . . 300-01 
Silviculturist . . . . 517 

Simantapujarm . . . . 99-100 

Sinhagad , . . , 682 

Aurangzeb reduces it . . 51 

British capture (3rd March 

1818) .. 59 

Shankarji Narayan recaptures . . 51 

Sir Farasurambhau College, 

Poona . , 550, 666 

Sitaphal . . . . 217 

Smallpox . . . . 566 

Snakes , . . . 37-40 

SnufiF, manufacture of, 305, 361-2 

Snuii and tobacco, w'holesale trade 

in, . . . . 361-2 

Soap, manufacture of, . . 283-5 

Social institutions of Tamilians . . 158 

Social organisation of Sinelhi 

Hindus . . . . 159 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 

to Animals . . 594, 607 

Sodmuiij . . . . 91-2 

Soils . . . . 174-6 

alluvial soil (revata or poita) .. 176 

black soil {kali or kalvat jainin). 174 
brown soil (tambvat) .. 175 

minor traps of soils . . 176 

paddy soil , . . . 175 

red soil {tambdi jamin) .. 175 

soils of Poona . . . . 174 

Soil Conservation Officer . . 512 

Soil Physicist . . . . 512 

Somavar Peth Garden, Poona . . 676 

SomeshvaPs temple, Poona . . 676 

Songadya in tamasha . . 147 

Saubhagya vayan . . . . 132 

Southern Mahratta Railway 

Company . . - • 380 

Southern Railway . . . • 381-2 

Sowing (also sowing time of princi- 
pal crops) .. •• 218-9 

Spade . . • • 225 

St. Andrew's Church, Poona . . 669 

St. Anne's Chapel, Poona . . 669 

St. Joseph's Convent, Poona - . 669 

St. Mary's Church, Poona . . 669 

St. Patrick's Church, Poona . . 670 

St. Paul's Chufeh, Poona . • 670 

St. Xavier's Church, Poona . . 670 

Stamp department . . r V enc 
Collector as administrative head. 505 

organization . . • • 505 

stamp duty, income from 

(1949-52) .. •• 52- 

Superintendent of Stamps . • 50o 

vendors •• 

Standard of life . . • • 

agricultural labourers . • 4/o-y 

artisan-cum-agriculturists . . 4^-° 

fanners, large-scale (Rural area). 421-3 
farmers, small-scale (Rural 

areas) •• •• ^23-4 

merchants • • • • 

middle class (Poona city) .. 417-8 
near indigent .. .. 420-21 

non-cultivating landlord (rural 

areas) .. . ^^4-5 

petty manufacturers and artisans. 4.^7 
Poona City . . • • q 

poor (Poona city) .. •• 418-9 

rural areas . . • • 421-31 


Standard of life-contd. 
salary earners 
very poor (Poona city) 
village Patil 
village servants 
wage earners 
well-to-do (Poona city) 

State assistance— 

Agriculture 
Industries 
State Roads 
State Road Transport Corpora- 
tion 

amenities for passengers 
bus stands in Poona District . 
departmental heads . . 
Divisional Controller, Poona . 
fares 

General Manager 
history 


PACE 

. 427-8 
. 419-20 
. 430-1 
. 429-30 
. 428 

. 416-7 

. 340-1 
.. 341-2 
.. 384-5 
ra- 

390-3, 534-5 
391 
535 
535 
534 
391 
534 
387 


operations, table relating to, . . 388-9 


organization 

.. 534-5 

routes, distance^ vehicles 

and 
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